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OF 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS; 


A TOUR'IN SCOTLAND, 1769. 

BY THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 


DEDICATION, 

TO SIR ROGER MOSTYN^ BART. OF MOSTYN, FLINTSHIRE. 

Dear Sir, 

A GENTLER AN well known to the political world in the beginning of the prefent 
century mad<; the tour of Europe, and before he reached Abbeville difeovered 
that in order to fee a country to beft advantage it was infinitely preferable to travel by 
day than by night. * • 1 

I cannot help making this applicable to myfelf, who, after publilhing three volumes 
of the Zoology of Great Britain, found out that to be able to fpeak with more preci¬ 
sion of the fubje&s 1 treated of, it was far more prudent to vifit the whole than part 
of my country: ftruck therefore with the reflection of having never feen.Scotland I 
inllantly ordered my.baggage to* be got ready, and in a reafonable time found myfelf 
on the banks of the Tweed. 

As foon as 1 communicated to you my refolution, vith your accu domed" friend {hip' 
you wiflied to hear from me: I could give but a partial performance of my promife, 
the attention of a traveller being fo much taken up as Jo leave very little* room for epif- 
tolary duties; and I flatter myfelf you will find this tardy execution of my engage¬ 
ment more fatisfattory than the hafty accounts*I could lend you on my roaii. But this 
is far from being the* iolc motive of this addrefs. • , 

I have irrefillible inducements of public and of a private nature : to you I owe a 
mod free enjoyment of the little territories Providence k had b>‘ftoviied on me; for by 
a liberal and equal ccfiion of fields, and meads and woods, you* connected all the di¬ 
vided parts, and gave a full fcope to all n*y improvements. Ever)’ view I take from 
VOL. JII. b • • 
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my window reminds mo of my debt, and forbids my filence, caufing the pleafing glow of 
gratitude to ilift'ufe itfelf over the whole frame, infleAd of forcing up the imbittering figh 
of O fi angulas tile ! Now every fccne I enjoy receives new charms, for I mingle with the 
vifible beauties, the more pleafmg idea of owing them to you, the worthy neighbour 
and fuMn friend, who are happy in the calm and domeftic paths of life with abilities 
fu peri or to oflentation, and good nefs content with its own reward : with a found judg¬ 
ment and hone ft heart you worthily difeharge the fenatorial truft repofed in you, whofe 
unprejudiced vote aids to ft ill the madnefs of the people, or aims to check the prefump- 
tion of the minifter. My happinefs in being from your earliefl life your neighbour, 
makes me confident in my obfervation ; your increafing and difeerning band of friends 
difeovers and confirms the juftice of it: may the reafens that attract and bind us to 
ycu tier remain, is the moll grateful wiflithat can be thought of, by,„ 

Dear Sir, &c. 
THOMAS PENNANT. 

Downing, O&uber ioth, 1771. 


O N Monday the 26th of June, take my departure from Chefter, a city without 
parallel for the Angular ftrufture of the four«principal ftreets, which are as if exca¬ 
vated out of the earth, and funk many feet beneath thq furface; the carriages drive far 
beneath the level of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of Ihops, over which on each 
fide of the . ftreets paflengers walk from end to end, in galleries open in front, fecure 
from wet or heat. The back courts of all thefe houfes are level with the ground, but 
to go into any of thefe four ftreets it is neceffary to defeend a flight of feveral fteps. 

The.Cathedral is an ancient ftrufture, very ragged on the outfide, from the nature 
of the red friable ftone',* with which it is built: the tabernacle work in the choir is very 
neat; but the beauty apd elegant fimplicity of a very antique gothic chapter-houfe, is 
what merits a vifit from every traveller. 

The Ilypocauft near the Feathers Inn, is one of the remains of the Romansf, it . 
being well known that this place was a principal ftation. Among many antiquities 
found here, none is more Angular than the rujle fculpture of the T)ea Armigcra Mi¬ 
nerva, with her bird and her altar, on the face of a rock in a ftnall field near the 
Welch end of the bridge. e 

The caftle is a decaying pile. The walls of the city, the.only complete fpeciinens 
of ancient fortifications, are kept in excellent order, being the principal walk of the 
inhabitants : the views from the feveral parts are very fine; the mountains of Flint- 
Jhire, the hills of Braxton, and the infulated rock of ^Beefton, form the ruder part of 
the feenery; a rich flat forms .the fofter view, and the profpett up the river towards 
Boughton recalls in fome degree the idea of the Thames and Richmond hill. 

. Palled through Tarvin, a fmall* village; in the church-yard is an epitaph in memory 
of Mr. John Tnomafen, an excellent penman, but particularly famous for his exaft and 
elegant imitatioh/if the Greek charafter. 

Delamere, which Ltland calls a fairc «pnd large foreft, with plenty of redde deere 
andfalow, is now, a black and dreary wafte ; it feeds a few rabbets, and a few black 
Terns* ifcim overftlie fplalhes that water fome part of it. 

* Saxum armarium Jriabila.rubrum. Da Cofla, FoJJilt. I. 139. " 

f "I bis city was the Deva and Pcvana o£ Antonine, and the ftation of the Legio vicefima vi&rix. 
f Br..Zool. II. No. 256. 
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A few miles from this heath lies Northwich, a fmall town, long famous For its rock 
fait, and brine pits. Some years ago I vifited one of the mines; the ftratum of fait lies 
about forty yards deep ; that which I faw was hoi'owed into the form of a temple. I 
defcended through a dome, and found the roof fupported by rows of pillars, about two 
yards thick, and fevcral in height; the whole was illuminated with numbers of candles, 
and made a molt magnificent and glittering appearance. Above the fait is a bed of whitilh 
clay *, ufed yi making the Liverpool earthen-ware; and in the fame place is alfo dug a 
good deal of the gypfum, or plaifter ftone. The foflil fait is generally yellow, and 
femi-pellucid, fometimes debafed with a dull greenifh earth, and is often found, but in 
fmall quantities, quite clear and colourlefs. 

The road from this place to Macclesfield is through a flat, rich., but unpleafant coun¬ 
try. That town is in a very flourifliing ftatej is poffeffed of a great manufa&ure of mo¬ 
hair and twill buttons; has between twenty and thirty filk mill', and a very confider- 
able copper fimrtting houfc, and brafs work. 

Here lived in great hofpitality, at his manor-lioufef, Henry Stafford, Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, amort powerful peer, the fad inftrumentof the ambition of Richard III. He 
,was at once rewarded by that monarch J with a grant of fifty cartles and manors ; 
but rtruck with remorfe at being acceffary to fo many crimes, fell from his allegiance, 
and by a juft retribution, fuffered on a fcaffold by the mere fiat of his unfeeling 
mafter. * 

In the church is the fepulchralchapel, and the magnificent monuments of the family 
of the Savages. In this part of the church had been a chauntry of fecular priefts, 
founded about 1508 by Thomas Savage, archbifliop of Yorkjj, who directed that his 
heart lliould be depofited here. On a brafs plate on the wall is this comfortable ad- 
vertifement of the price of remiflion of fins in the other life; it was to be wiflied that 
the expence of obtaining fo exlenfive a charter from his holinefs in this world had like- 
wife been added. • 

Tliefe are the words: 

“ The Pdon for faying of 5 Pater nojl and 5 aves and a creed is 26 thoufand yeres 
and 26 dayes of pardon.” . 

In the chap'el belonging to the LeghsofLime is another fingular infeription and its 
hiftory: * 

litre lyeth the body of Perkin a Lcgh 
That for King Richard the death*diu die, 

• Betrayed for righuoufnefs. 

And the bones of Sir Peers his tonne 
That with King Hcnrie tlic’fift did wonne 
in Pmis. 


* This Perkin ferved king Edward the third and the* black Prince his fonne in ail 
their warres in France and was at the battel of Creflie and had Lyme gjven him fiff 
that fervice ; and after their dealhes ferved king Richard the lecond, <ind left him nor 
in his troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded at Chefter by .king Henrik the 
fourthc. And the fay d Sir Peers his lonne ferveif king Heh;ie anS was flaine at the 
battel of Ageiicourt. 4 


* Argilla ctrrula-cinerea. Da Coda, Foflils. I. 46. 
\ Dugdalt’a Baronage. I, l6i. 


| ^King’s Vale Koval 86. 

!. Tanner, Notitia Mouaft. 1744. 66. 
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with its fibres, the other confifts of a number of fmall circles. There are two other 
ancient windows on each fide the great iile: the others, as I recoiled, are modern. 
This church was, till of late years, much out of repair, but has juft been reftored in a 
manner that does credit to the chapter. 

The profped from this eminence is very extenfive, but very barren of obje&s ; a 
vaft flat as far as the eye can reach, confiding of plains not the mod fertile, or of fens * 
and moors: the laft are far lefs extenfive than they were, many being drained, and will 
foon become the bed land in the country ; but much dill remains to be done. The fens 
near Revefby Abby f, eight miles beyond I lorncadle, are of vafl extent; but ferve for 
little other purpofe than the rearing great numbers of geefe, which are the wealth of the 
fenmen. 

During the breeding feafon, thefe birds are lodged in the fame houfes with the inha¬ 
bitants, and even in their very bed-chambers: in every apartment are three rows of 
coarfe wicker pens placed one above another; each bird has its feparate lodge divided 
from the other, which it keeps poffeflion of during the time of fitting. A perfon, called 
a Gozzard J, attends the flock, and twice a day drives the whole to water; then brings 
them back to their habitations, helping thofe that live in the upper dories to their nefls, 
without ever mifplacing a finglc bird. 

The geefe are plucked five times in the year; th'e firft plucking is at Lady-Day, for 
feathers and quills, and the fame is renewed, for feathers only, four times more between 
that and Michaelmas. The old geefe fubmit quietly to the operation, but the young 
ones are very noify and unruly. I once faw this performed, and obferved that goflings 
of fix weeks old were not fpared; for their tails were plucked, as I was told, to habi¬ 
tuate them early to what they were to come to. If the feafon proves cold, numbers of 
geefe die by this barbarous cudom §. 

Vad numbers are driven annually to London, to fupply the markets ; among them, 
all the fuperannuated geefe and ganders (called here Cagmags) which ferve to fatigue 
the jaws of the good citizens, who are fo unfortunate as to meet with them. 

The fen called the Wed Fen, is the place where the rub's and reeves refort to in the 
created numbers (]; and many other forts of water-fowl, which do not require the 
(heltcr of reeds or rubles, migrate here to breed ; for this fen is very baVe, having been 
imperfectly drained by narrow canals, which , inter fed it for great? numbers of miles. 
Thefe the inhabitants navigate in mod diminutive (hallow boats; they are, in fad, riie 
roitds of the country. s 

The F.ah Fen is quite in a date of nature, and gives a fpecivnen of the country before 
the introdudion of drainage: it is a vad trad of morals, intermixed with numbers of 
lakes from half a mile, to two or three miles in circuit, communicating with each other 
by narrow reedy draits: they are very (hallow, none are above four or five feet in 
depth ; but abound with tilh, (ucii as pike, perch, rud‘, bream, tench, rud, dace, roach, 
burbot, dicklebacks, and eels. 

* 

* The'fens, naked as they now appear, were once well wooded. Oaks Lave been found buried in tin m, 
whirki were fixteen ya,-ds long,.and five iVtircumference; fir-trics from thirty to thirty-five yards, and a 
foot or eighteen inches fquafe. Thefe trees had *ot the mark of the ax, but appeared as if burnt down by 
fire applied to their lower parts. Acorns and hnali nuts have alio been found in great quantities in the lame 
places, Ilugdale on </r banking, 141. 

+ Rcvelby Abby was founded H42 by W. de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, for CKlertian monks, and 
granted by tf. VIII. an. 30. to Ch. buke of Suffolk. The founder turning anonk was buiied lure. 
Tanner, 26?. • «. , £ i e. Ooofe herd. 

^ T^was alfo praftifed by*tbe anpients. Qandulorum aitetum vefligal in f hand. I'clluntur i^uibujdam locit 
Hi anno. .Plinii, lib. X. c. 22. I! ^ 3 r. Zuol.'ll. No. Iy2. 

It 
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It is obfervable, that once in fevcn or eight years, immenfe fhoals of fticklebacks ap¬ 
pear in the Welland below Spalding, and attempt coming up the river in form of a vaft 
column. They are fuppofed to be the collected multitudes wafhed out of the fens by 
the flootfs of feverai years, and carried into fome deep hole; when over-charged with 
numbers, they are obliged to attempt a change of place. They move up the river in 
fuch quantities as to enable a man, who was employed in taking them, to earn, for a 
confiderable time, four (hillings a day, by felling them at a halfpenny per bufliel. They 
were ufed to manure land, and attempts have been made to get oil from them. The 
fen is covered with reeds, the harveft of the neighbouring inhabitants, who mow them 
annually; for they prove a much better thatch than ftraw, and not only cottages, but 
many very good houfes are covered with them. Stares, which during winter refort in 
myriads to rood in file reeds, are very deftru&ive, by breaking them down, by the vaft 
numbers that perch on them. The people are therefore very diligent in their attempts 
to drive them aways and are at great expence in powder to free themfelves of thefe trou- 
blefome guefts. I have feen a flock of reeds harvefted and flacked worth two or three 
hundred pounds, which was the property of a fmgle farmer. 

The birds which inhabit the different fens are very numerous: I never met with a 
finer field for the zooligift to range in. Befides the common wild-duck, of which 
an account is given in another place *, wild gecl'e, garganies, pochards, (hovelers, and 
teals breed here. I have feen in the caftfcn a fmall flock of the tufted ducks; but they 
feemed to make it only a baiting-plage. The pewit gulls and black terns abound ; the 
laft in vaft flocks almoft deafen one with their clamors : a few of the great terns, or 
tickets, are feen among them. I faw feverai of the great crefted grebes on the Eaft 
Fen, called there gaunts, and met with one of their floating nefts with eggs in it. 
.The leffer crefted grebe, the black and dufky grebe, and the little grebe, are alfo in¬ 
habitants of the fens; together with coots, water-hens, fpotted water-hens, water-rails, 
ruffs, redfhanks, lapwings or wipes, red.breafted godwits and whimbrels. The godwits 
breed near Wafhenbrough; the whimbrels only appear about a fortnight in May near 
Spalding, and then quit the country. Oppofite to Foffdyke Wafh, during fummer, are 
great numbers of avofettas, called there yelpers, from their cry. They hover over the 
fportfman's head Kke the lapwing, and fly with their necks and legs extended. 

Knots are taken ill nets along the fh<?res near Foffdyke in great numbers during 
winter ; but they difappear in the fpring. # 

The’ fhort-eared owl, Br. Zool. I. No. 66. vifits tlye neighbourhood of Wafhen-* 
brough along with the woodcocks, and probably performs its migrations with thofe 
birds, for it is obferved to quit the country at the fame time: 1 have alfo received 
fpecimens of them from the Danifh dominions, one of the retreats of the Woodcock. 
This owl is not obferved in this country to perch on trees, but conceals itfelf in long 
old grafs; if difturbed, takes a rnort flight, lights again, and keeps flaring about, 
during which time its horns are very vifible. The farmers are fond of the arrival of 
thefe birds, as they clear the fields of mice, and will even fly in fearch of prey during 
day, provided the weather is cloudy and mifty. * . 

But the greateft curiofity in thefe parts is the vaft heronry at .Crefli- hall, fix mileS 
from Spalding. The herons refort there in February to repair their nefts, fettle there 
in the fpring to breed* and quit the place during winter. They arc numerous as rookav 
and their nefts fo crouded together, that myfelf, and the company thlt was wirh me, 

• 

• Br. Zool. II. No. 279. In general 1 , to avoid repetition, the reader it referred tothe Britifh Zoology, 
for a more particular account of animals mentioned in this Tour.. . * • 

• counted 
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counted not lefs than eighty in one fpreading oak. I here had an opportunity of de¬ 
tecting my own miltake, and that of other ornithologies, in making two fpecies of 
lierons; for I found that the crelted heron was only the male of the other: it made a 
moll beautiful appearance with its fnowy neck and long crc(t dreaming with the wind. 
The family who owned this place was of the lame name with thefe birds, which feems 
to Iw the principal inducement for preferving them. 

In the time of Michael Drayton, 

Here (talked the (lately crane, as though he march’d in war. 

But at prefent this bird is quite unknown in our ifland; but every other fpecies 
enumerated by that obfervant poet dill are found in this fenny traCl, or its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

June 28. Vifited Spalding, a place very much refembling, in form, neatnefs, and 
fituation, a Dutch town: the river Welland paffes through one of the dreets, a canal 
is cut through another, and trees are planted on each fide. The church is large, and 
the llceple a fpire. The churches in general, throughout this low trad, are very 
hand lb nu-; all are built of done, which mud have been brought from places very re¬ 
mote, along temporary canals; for, in many inllances, the quarries lie at lead twenty 
miles dillant. But the edifices were built in jealous ages, when the benedi&ions or 
maledictions of the church made the people conquer every difficulty that might obftruCl 
thefe pious foundations. The abby of Crowland, feated in the midll of a fhaking fen *, 
is a curious monument of the infuperable zeal of the times it was ereCted in ; as the 
beautiful tower of Bodon church, vifible from all parts, is a magnificent fpecimen of a 
fine gothic tade. 

June 29. Faffed near the fite of Swinclhead abby, of which there are not the 
lead remains. In the walls of a farm-houfe built out of the ruins, you are.Ihewn the 
figure of a knight Templar, and told it was the monk who poifoned King John; a fad 
denied by our bell hidorians. This abby was founded in 1134, by Robert de Greilei, 
and filled with Cidertian monks. 

Returned through Lincoln; went out of town under the Newport-gate, a curious 
Roman work ; palled over part of the heath ; changed horfes at Spittle, and at Glan- 
fortl-bridge; dined at the ferry-houfe on the banks of the Humber; and, after a 
peffage of about five miles, with a briik gale, landed at Hull, and reached that night 
Burton-Condable, the feat of Mr. Condable, in that patf of York (hire called Hol- 
dernefs; a rich flat country, but excellent for producing large cattle, and a good 
breed of horfes, whofe prices are near doubled fincc the French have grown fo fond 
of the Englilh kind. 

Made an cxcurfion to Ilornfea, a fmall town on the coad, remarkable only for its 
mere, a piece of water about two miles long, and one broad, famous for its pike and 
‘ eels ; it is divided from the fea by a very narrow bank, fo is in much danger of being 
• fome tjme or other lod. 

■.The cliffs on the coaft of Holdprnefs arc high, and compofed of clay which falls down 
in va!l Jragmerits. (Quantity of ambef is walked out of it by the tides, which the 
c.mntry people jticlt up and fell: it is found fometimes in large maffes, but I never 

l 1 

* This monaftcry was founded by*EtlielbaId, king of Mcicia, A. D.716. The ground being too 
iparfhy to admit a weighty building of (lone, he made a foundation by d. i’ ing into the ground va)t piles of 
oajf ^ and caufcd morf compadi cartlt to be brought in boats nine mile* o(f to lay on them, and fjrin a 
rr.tire found foundation. 

faw 
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faw any fo pure and clear .as that from the Baltic. It is ufually of a pale yellow colour 
within, and prettily clouded ; the outfide covered with a thin coarfe coat. 

July 2. After riding fome miles over a flat grazing country, palled through the 
village of Skipfey, once under the protection of a callle founded by Drugon or I)ru- 
gan, a valiant Flandrian, who came over at the time of the conquell. The Conqueror 
gave him in marriage one of his near relations; and as a portion made him lord < f 
lloldernels. Drugon by lome unlucky accident killed his fpoufe ; but, having his \\it 3 
about him, haftened to the King, and informing his Majefly, that his lady and he had 
a great defire to viilt their native country, requefled a fum pf money for that purpofe: 
the Conqueror immediately fupplicd the wants of Drugon ; who had fcarctly em¬ 
barked, when advice was brought from Skipfey of the death of the lady : purfuit was 
inftantly made but in vain} the artful Flandrian evaded ail attempts to bring him to 
juflicc *. 

Near this village is a confiderable camp} but I paffed too haflily to determine of 
what nation. 

A few miles farther is Burlington Quay, a fmall town clofe to the fea. There is a 
defign of building a pier, for the protection oflhipping} at prefent there is only a large 
wooden quay, which projects into the water, from which the place takes its name. In 
February 1642, Henrietta, the fpirited confort of Charles I. landed here with arms and 
ammunition from Holland. Batten, e parliament admiral, had in vain tried to inter¬ 
cept Her Majefly; but coming 1 'oqii after into the bay, brutally fired for two hours at 
the houfe where file lay, forcing her to take fhelter, half-dreffed, in the fields. Nor 
parliament nor admiral were afhamed of this unmanly deed; but their hiitorian, the 
moderate Whitelock, feems to blufli for both, by omitting all mention of the affair. 
From hence is a fine view of the white cliffs of Flamborough-head, which extends far to 
the eaft, and forms one fide of the Gabrantvicorum finus portuufus of Ptolemy, a name 
derived from the Britifh Gyfr, on account of the number of goats found there, accord¬ 
ing to the conjedlure of Camden. Perhaps, EuX»n*«^*, the epithet which Ptolemy 
adds to,the bay, is ftill preferved in Sureby, or Sure-bay f, a village a little north of 
.Burlington Quay. That the Romans^ had a naval ffation here, is more ftrongly con¬ 
firmed by the road called the Roman-ndge, and the dikes which go by Malton to York, 
are vifible in many places, and ended here J. 

A mile from hence is the town of Burlington. The body of the church is largp, 
but the fteeple, by fome accident, has been doftroyed 3 near it is a large gateway, with 
a noble Gothic arch, the.remains of a priory of black canons, founded by Walter de 
Gant, in the beginning of the reign of Henry I. In that of Richard II. in the year 
. 1388, the canons got liberty of inclofing their houfe with flrong walls, to defend them 
from the attacks of pirates. I cannot help mentioning a proof of the mahners of^the 
clergy in early times,"by relating a complaint of the prios to Innocent III. againil the 
archdeacon of Richmond, who calling at his houfe with nincty-fcvcn horfes, twenty-one ' 
dogs, and three hawks, devoured in one hour, more firovifion than wop Id have lalted 
the monks a long time. The grievance was redreffed. William Wode, the laff priyr, 
was executed for rebellion in 1537. At that time, according to Speed, the revenue was 
682!. 13s. 9d. according toDugdalc, 547I. 6sf id. 

This coaft of the kingdom is very unfavourable to trees, for, excegt fome woods’in 
the neighbourhood of Burton-Conltable, there is a va$ nakednefs from the flumber, 

• 

• MS. at Furton-Conftablc. -f Camden, lit 899. * « .• 

J Diake's Hill. York. 34. Confult alfs his map of*the Homan roacii io Yoikfhire. 

YOL. III. c* 
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as far as the extremity of Caithnefs, with a very few exceptions, which fhall be noted in 
their proper places. 

July 3. Went to Elamboroughhead. This was the Fleamburg of the Saxons, pof- 
fibly from the lights made on it to dired the landing of Ida, who, in 547, joined his 
countrymen in thefe parts with a large reinforcement from Germany; and founded 
t ie kingdom of Northumberland. In the time' of Edward the Confcll'or, Flamborough 
was one of the manors of Harold *, Earl of the weft Saxons, afterwards King of England. 
On his death, the Conqueror gave it to Hugh Lupus, who, in perpetual alms, be¬ 
llowed it on the monaltery of Whitby j. 

The town is on the north fide; confifts of about one hundred and fifty fmall houfts, 
entirely inhabited by tilhermen, few of whom, as is laid, die in their beds, but meet 
their fate in the element they are fo converfant in. Put myfelf under the direction of 
William Camidge, Cicerone of the place, who conduded me to a little creek at that 
time covered with filh, a fleet of cobles having juft put in. Went in one of thofe little 
boats to view the Head, coafting it for upwards of two miles. The cliff's are of a tre¬ 
mendous height, and amazing grandeur ; beneath are feveral vaft caverns, foine clofed 
at the end, others are pervious, formed with a natural arch, giving a romantic pafl'age 
to the boat, different from that we entered. In fome places the rocks are infulated, 
are of a pyramidal figure, and foar up to a vaft height: the bafes of moil are folid, 
but in fome pierced through, and arched ; the oolour of all ihefe rocks is white, from 
the dung of the innumerable flocks, of migratory birds, which quite cover the face of 
them, filling every little projedion, every hole that will give them leave to reft ; multi¬ 
tudes were l'wimming about, others fwarmed in the air, and almoft ftunned us with the 
variety of their croaks and fereams. I obferved among them corvorants, fhags in fmall 
flocks, guillemots, a few black guillemots very fhy and wild, auks, puffins, kittiwakes +, 
and herring gulls. Landed at the fame place, but before our return to Fiarnborough, 
vifited Robin Leith’s hole, a vaft cavern, to which there is a narrow pafl'age from the , 
land fide ; it fuddenly rifes to a great height; the roof is finely arched, and the bot¬ 
tom is for a confiderable way, formed in broad flops, refembling a great but cafy flair- 
cafe ; the mouth opens to the fea, and gives light to the whole. 

Lay at Ilunmandby, a fmall village above Filey Bay, round which tire fome planta¬ 
tions that thrive tolerably well, and ought to be an encouragement to gentlemen to at¬ 
tempt covering thefe naked hills. • 

Filey-brig is a ledge of rocks< running far into the fea, and often fatal to fhipping. 
The bay is fandy, and affords vaft quantities ol fine lifh, Inch-as turbot, loles, he. which 
during fununer approach the fhore, and are ealily taken in a common feme or dragging- 
jur. 

July 4. • Set out for Scarborough; pafl'ed near the fite of Flixton, a hofpital 
founded in the time of Athel/lan, to give flicker to travellers front the wolves, that they 
fliould not* be devoured by them § ; l‘o that in thofe days this bare trad muff have 
been covered with wood, for thdie ravenous animals ever inhabit large fbrefts. Thefe 
hpfpitik are not unfrequent among the Alps ; are either appendages to religious houfes, 
or fupported by voluntary fubfdriptions. On the fpot where Flixton Hood is a farm- 
lioufe, to this day called the Spital houfc. Reach 

‘Scarborough,.a town once ltrongly guarded by a caftle, built on the top of a vaft 
cliff, by‘William le Gros, Earl of Yorkshire, Albemarle, and Hordernefs, in the reign 

* Dugc’aV, Baron.* I. io. • ^ Dugdalc, Monad, f • 7 o 

j; Called here J’etlch. fir. Z jo 1 .._ No 250.' $ Camden, Brit. II, 902. 
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of Stephen. After the refumption of this, as well as other crown lands alienated by 
that prince, Henry II. rebuilt the fortrefs, then grown ruinous, with greater flrength 
and magnificence, inclofing a vaft area. From this time it was confidered as the kev 
of thft important county, and none but perfons of the firft rank were entrufted with th ■ 
cuftody. Its confiquence may be evinced from this circumftancc; that when King 
John had granted to his fubjects the magna charts, and placed the government.in the 
bands of twenty^live barons, the governor of this ctulle was trf be approved by them, 
and to receive his orders from them. 

In 1312, Edward II. in his retreat out of the north before his rebellious nobility, 
left here, as in a place of the greatelt fecurity, his minion Peers Gavefton. It was in- 
ftantly befieged, and (akon by Aymer do Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; and the info lent 
favourite, in a fhort time after, fell a victim to the rclentment of the Earl of Warwick. 

In the reign of Richard II. in 1378, its trade received great injury from a combined 
fleet of Scots, French, and Spaniards, under the conduit of one Mercer, who entered 
the harbour, and carried off fcveral fhips. The inlult w as inllantly revenged by Phil- 
pot, a gallant alderman of London, who fitted out a fleet at his own charge, purfued 
the enemy, and not only retook their prizes, but made himfelf matter of the whole 
fleet. 

Richard III. added flrength to the place by building a bulwark near the fhore at 
the fouth-eaft end of the town; and Jie alfo began to wall in the town *. 

In the religious rebellion, fly led the pilgrimage of grace, in the time of Henry VIII. 
the leader, Robert Aik, in 153^, layed dole fiegc to the callle; but was obliged to 
defift, after its governor Sir Ralph Ewers and his garrilon were reduced for twenty 
days to live on bread and water f. 

In 1557, Thomas Stafford, fecond fon of Lord Stafford, with only thirty-two perfons, 
came from France, and lurprized the fortrefs. It appears that they weie encouraged 
to the attempt by Henry IT. It was, probably, only the prelude to an invafion. 
Stafford publilhed a manifefto again!! the Queen; and ftyled himfelf Protector of 
England: but the Earl of Weftmoreland, collecting fome forces, (in tw r o days) put 
, an end to his dignity J. 

At the beginning of the civil wars* the parliament committed this caftle to the care 
of Sir Hugh Cholmley, who loon after revolted to the King. He maintained the place 
with great fpirit for two years. In 1644, he was vigoroufly befieged, by Sir John 
Meldrum, from February till the middle of May, \vl\pn Sir John, in attempting to re^el 
a fally, received a mortal wound. Sir Hugh kept poffellion of it till July 1645, w ^ lcn 
he furrendered it on terms to Sir Matthew Boynton §. It is at prefent a large ruin. 
Tn the caftle yard are barracks for about a hundred and fifty men, at prefent untenanted 
by foldiery. 

In this town were three religious houfes and a hofpital. The grey friers, or Pran- 
eifeans, began a houfe here about 1240, which was enlarged by Edward II, and Rogei^ 
Molendarius. The black friers, or Dominicans, • had another before the 13th of 
Edward I. whether founded by Sir Adam Say, or Henry Earl of Northumberland, is’ 
doubtful. The white friers, or Carmelites, were ^ftablifhed here ill 1319, by Ed¬ 
ward II. and the Cillertians had in the reign of King John a cell in this town de¬ 
pendent on a houfe in France, to which was given the church ,of St. Mary, tmd 
certain lands, till the fuppreflion of the alien priories in the rci^n of Edward IV. 

• Ltland’s Itin. I. 62’ f Herbert’s Hemy VIII. J liapiii, II. \6. 

§ Whitelock, S3. 133. 146, 147. 163.. • -• 
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Leland* defcribes tfiis church as very magnificent; with two towers at the weft end, 
and a great one in the centre. It was probably demoliftied in the civil wars, when Sir 
John Meldrutn forced the royalifts into the caftle ; for it lay too near that fortrefs to 
be fuffered to remain entire, to give fhelter to the enemy. The prefent church (the 
only one in the town) role fiom the ruins of the former. 

The town is large, built in form of a crefcent, on the Tides of a fteep hill; from 
whence the name, which (hews it to have exifted in Saxon times, Scareburg, or the 
Burg on a fear or cliff. Beneath the fouth lide of the caftle, is a large (lone pier 
(another is now building) which (helters the (hipping belonging to the place. It is 
abfolutely without trade, yet has above ten thoufand inhabitants, moftly failors, and owns 
above three hundred fail of (hips, which are hired out for freight. In time of war 
government feldom has lefs than a hundred in pay. 

In 1359, the (hipping of this place was very inconfidcrable; for to the naval arma¬ 
ment of that year made by Edward III. Scarborough contributed only one (hip and fix- 
teen mariners j when the following northern ports fent the numbers here recited : 
Newcaftle - - 17 (hips, 314 mariners. 

Barton on the Humber 3 30 

Grimlby - - 11 171 

Bofton - - 17 361 

Hull - - 16 , 382! 

The range of buildings on the cliff commands a fine view of the caftle, town, and 
of innumerable (hipping that are perpetually palling backward and forward on their 
voyages. The fpawj lies at the foot of one the hills, S. of the town ; this and the 
great conveniency of fea-bathing, occafion a vaft refort of company during fummer ; 
it is at that time a place of great gaiety, for with numbers health is the pretence, but 
diffipation the end. 

The (horc is a fine hard fand, and during low water is the place where the company, 
amufe themfelves with riding. This is alio the fifh market; for every day the cobles, 
or little filhing boats, are drawn on (hor'e here, and lie in rows, often quite loaden 
with variety of the bed fifh. It is fuperfluous to repeat what has been before mentioned 
of the methods of filhing, being amply dei'eribed, Vol. III. of the Britift? Zoology ; yet 
it will be far from impertinent to point out the peculiar advantages of thefefeas, and the 
additional benefit this town might experience, by the augmentation of its filherics. 
For this account, and for numberjefs civilities I think myfelf much indebted to Mr. 
Tiavis, furgeon, who communicated to me the following remarks: 

“ Scarborough is fituated at the bottom of a bay, formed by Whitby rock on the 
North, and Flauiborough Head on the South : the town is feated directly oppolite to 
the centre of the W. end of the Dogger bank; which end (according to Hammond’s 
chatt of the North Sea) lies S. and by W., and N. and by E.; but by a line drawn 
from Tinvnoulh caftle, would lead about N. W. and S. E. Though the Dogger 
bank is therefore but twelve leagues from Flatnborough.Head, yet it is fixteen and a 
half from Scarborough, twenty-three from Whitby, and thirty-fix from Tinmouth 
caftle. The N. fide of the banfc ftretches off E. N. E. between, thirty and forty 
leagues, until it almoft joins to the Long-Bank, and Jutt’s Riff. 

c 

* Iiin. I* 6 z. f MS. Hill, of Hull, in I.ord Shelburne’s library., 

X The waters are impregnated with purgative fait (glauber’s), a finail quantity of common fait, and of 
Heel. There are t wo wells, the fai theft from the town is more purgative, and its tafte more bitter ; the 
etle r ji more dial) beate, and its tafte more brilk and pungent. 1). H. 
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« It is to be remarked, that the fifhermen feidom find any cod, ling, or other 
round fifh upon the Dogger bank itfelf’ but upon the (loping edges and hollows con¬ 
tiguous to it. The top of the bank is covered with a barren fhifting (and, which af¬ 
fords them no fubfiftence } and the water on it, from its (hallownefs, is continually fo 
agitated and broken, as to allow them no time to reft. The flat fifli do not fuffL-r the 
fame inconvenience there; for when difturbed by the motion of the fea, they (heifer 
thetnfelves in the fund, and find variety of fuitable food. It Is true, the Dutch fi(h 
upon the Dogger bank ; but it is alfo true they take little except foies, fkates, - thorn- 
backs, plaife, &c. It is in the hollows between the Dogger and the Well-bank, that 
the cod are taken which fupply London market. 

“ The fhore, except at the entrance of Scarborough pier, and fome few other 
places, is compofed of covered rocks, which abound with lobfters and crabs, and 
many other (hell*fifli, (no oyfters;) thence, after afpace covered with clean fand, ex¬ 
tending in different places from one to five or fix miles, the bottom, all the way to 
the edge of the Dogger bank, is a fear ; in fome places very rugged, rocky, and ca¬ 
vernous ; in others fmooth, and overgrown with a variety of fubmarine plants, modes, 
corallines, &c. * Some parts again are fpread with fand and fhells} others, for 
fliany leagues in length, with foft mud and ooz, furnifhed by the difeharge of the Tees 
and Humber. 

“ Upon an attentive review of tha whole, it may be clearly inferred, that the fhore 
along the coaft on the one hand, with the edges of the Dogger bank on the other, like 
the fidcs of a decoy, give a dire&ion towards our fifliing grounds to the mighty (hoals of 
cod, and other fifh, which are well known to come annually from the Northern Ocean 
into our feas; and fecondly, that the great variety of fifliing grounds near Scarbo¬ 
rough, extending upwards of fixteen leagues from the (hore, afford fecure retreats and 
plenty of proper food for all the various kinds of filh, and alfo fuitable places for each 
kind to depolit their fpawn in. t 

“ The filhery at Scarborough only employs 105 men, and brings in about 5250!. per 
annum, a trifle to what it would produce, was there a canal from thence to Leeds and 
.Manchefter; it is probable it would then produce above ten times that fum, employ 
fome thoufands.of men, give a comfortable and cheap fubfiftence to our manufacturers, 
keep the markets moderately reafonable, enable our manufacturing towns to underfell 
oiy rivals, and prevent the hands, as is too often the cafe, railing infiurreCtions, t in 
every year of fcarcity, natural or artificial.” , 

In addition to the aboge I add an extract of a letter from Mr. Travis, dated Dec. 2r, 
1784, which flings more light on this interefting fubjedt. The fifhery is now on its de¬ 
cline. The profits of fmugglhig having tempted molt of the owners of cobles to quit 
their bufinefs, the number here is reduced from thirty-five cobles to feven: At Robin 
Hood’s bay from forty-five to feventeen, and in the faqje proportion along the coaft. 
At Scarborough are only filhermen to the number mentioned; thofe ferve a regular, 
apprenticeship, for it is a particular trade, and the ableft failors will not venture in a. 
coble in the ftream of the tide, where the beft fifh only are taken. 

The clame to the tithe of filh is a great difeouragojnent; the prefent worthy owner. 
Sir Charles Hotham Thompfon, does not demand it, but as the ri£ht has been confirmed 
by the courts of la\\, no one dare venture to truft to what a fucccflbr may do. The 
cobles are not owned by the lilhers, but hired from the ale-houfe keepers af one (hil¬ 
ling and fix-pence per week, for the fear of the tithes prevents people of fubltance from- 

I met with on the fliorcs near Scarborough, fmajl fragments of t!ic true red ccral. 

. engaging. 
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engaging and fitting out large vcfl'els, with which alone a national fifhcrycan be carried 
on. 

At prefent the Dutch engrofs all our lampreys for baits, and once a fortnight a veflcl 
fails from the Humber with a cargo to Holland. Thus the Dutch lupply Holland, 
Germany, and even London itfc-H, with cargoes of excellent fifh. I refer the readers 
to my Arctic Zoology, Suppl. p. 20,, or Introduction, Ed. 21!. p. lxxix. for an account 
of this valuable fdhery; ami of a very unjuit attempt made by a fclfifh few to exclude the 
Dutch from fupplying our markets from their own coalts. 

On difcourling with feme very intelligent fifhermen, I was informed of a very Angu¬ 
lar phenomenon they annually obierve about the fpawning of fifh # . At the diftance of 
four or five leagues from fhore, during the month of July and Auguft, it is remarked, 
that at the depth of fix or feven fathom from the furface, the wafer appears to be fatu- 
rated with a thick jelly, filled with the ova of fifh, which reaches ten or twelve fathoms 
deeper : this is known by its adhering to the ropes the cobles anchor with, when they arc 
tithing ; for they find the firit fix or liven fathom of rope free from fpawn, the next ten 
nr twelve covered with flinty matter, the remainder again free to the bottom. They flip- 
pole this gelatinous fluif to lupply the new-born fry with food, anil that it is allb a pro¬ 
tection to the (pawn, as being difagreeablc to the larger fifh to fwim in. 

There is great variety of lilh brought on fhore. Befidcs thofe deferibed as liritifh 
fiih, were t.wo fpicies of rays: the whip-ray has alfo been taken here, and another 
fpecies of weaver; but thefe are fubjetls, more proper to be referred to a fauna, than 
an itinerary, for a minute defeription. 

The following is a proof of the vail quantity of fifh that may be taken on this coaft. 
On April it, 1776, were taken in one tide, by one coble, 37 cods, 36 lings, 45 
holibuts, 3 turbots, befidcs a large quantity of fkates and fmall fifh ; which were fold 
for feven pounds. 

July 10th left Scarborough, and parted over large moors to Robin Hood’s bay. On 
my road, oblerved the vad mountains of alum flone, from which that fait is thus ex¬ 
tracted : It is firft calcined in great heaps, which continue burning by its own phlogi- 
don, after being well fet on fire by coals, for fix, ten, or fourteen months, according to 
the lize of the heap, fomc being equal to a fmall hill. It is then thrown into pits and 
deeped in water, to extract all the faline particles. The liquor is then run intoother 
pits, where the vitriolic falls are precipitated by the addition of a folution of the fal fodte, 
prepared from kelp ; or by the -volatile alkali of dale urine. The fuperflous water 
being then evaporated duly by boiling in large furnaces, the Jiquor is fet to cool j and 
laftly, is poured into large calks, to cryflallize. 

The alum works in this country are of fome antiquity : they were fird difeovered by 
Sir Thomas C.haloncr, in the reign of Oueen Elizabeth, who obferving the trees tinged 
with an unufual colour, made,him fufpicious of its being owing ttffome mineral in the 
.neighbourhood. He found out that the drata abounded with an aluminous fait. 

At that time the Englifh being drangers to the method of managing it, there is a 
tradition that Sir Thomas was obliged to feduce fome workmen from the Pope’s alum- 
woVks near R6nie, then the gaeateft in Europe. If one may judge from the curfc 
which his holinefs thundered out againdfiir Thomas and the fugitives, he certainly was 
not a little enraged; for he curfed by the very form that Emulphusf has left us, and 
not varied a tittle Yrom that mod comprehenfive of imprecations. 

• 

* Mr. O fleck obfewed tbc fame ia S. Lat. 35,36, in his retu|n from China. The feamen call it the 
doweling of the water Vtd, II„ 72. 

| Vide Tiiflram Shandy. 
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The firft: pits were neap Gilborough, the feat of the Chaloners’, who ftill flourilh 
there, notwithflanding his holinefs’s anathema. The works were fo valuable as to be 
deemed a royal mine. Sir Paul Pindar, who rented them, payed annually to the King 
i2,5'"ol., to the F.arl of Mulgrave 1640I., to Sir William IVnnyman Cool.; kept 
800 workmen in pay, and fold his alum at 26I. per ton. But this monopoly was de- 
ftroyed on the death of Charles I. and the right restored to the proprietors. . 

In thefe alum rocks are frequently found cornua atnmonis, and other fulfils, lodged in 
a Pony nodule. Jet is fometimes met with in thin flat pieces, externally of the appear¬ 
ance of wood. According to Soiinus, Britain was famous for this foffil *. 

The finds near Robin Hood’s village, were covered with fith of feveral kinds, and with 
people who met the cqfflcs in order to purchafe their cargo : the olace feetned as il a 
great fifli fair had been held there ; fomc were carrying off their bargains, others bulled 
in curing the fifli: and a little out at fea was a fleet of cobles and five-men boats, and 
others, arriving.to difeharge the capture of the preceding tides f. There are 36 of the 
firft beloning to this little place. The houfes here make a grotefque appearance, are 
fcattcred over the face of a deep clill’in a very flrange manner, and fill every projecting 
ledge, one above another, in the fame manner as thole of the pcalants in the rocky parts 
of China. Sand’s End, Run wick, and Staithes, three other fifhing towns 0.1 this coaft, 
are (as I am told) built in the fame manner. 

r J he country through this day’s journey was hilly, the coaft high. Reach 
Whitby, called by the Saxons, Streanelhakh, or the bay of the light-houfe, a large 
town oddly fituated between two liills, with a narrow channel running through the mid¬ 
dle, extending about a mile farther up the vale, where it widens, and forms a bay. The 
two parts of the town are joined by a good draw-bridge, for the conveniency of letting 
the lliippingl^>afs.. From this are often taken the tiviparous Blenny, whole back-bone 
is as green as that of the fea needle. The river that forms this harbour is the Efk, but 
its waters are very inconfiderable when the tide is out. Here is a pretty brilk trade in 
fhip-building; but except that, a final 1 manufacture of lail-cloth, and the hiring of 
fliips, as at Scarborough, like that town, it has fcarce any commerce. It is computed, 

• there are about 270 fliips belonging to this place. Of late, a.i attempt lias been made 
to have a lharoin the Greenland lifh?ry ; four fliips were font out, and had very good 
fuccefs. There art very good dry docks towards the end of the harbour ; and at the 
moutli a moll beautiful pier. At this place is the firft; falmon-fifhery on # the coaft 
I11 1394 prodigious Ihoals of herrings appeared oifj this port, which occationed a Vaft 
refort of foreigners, wlu> bought up, cured the fifh, and exported them to the great 
injury of. the natives. To prevent which, the King iffued a proclamation, directed to 
the bailiffs of St. Hilda’s church, requiring them to put a flop to thofe. practices J. 

On the hill above the S. fide of the town is a fine ruin of St. Hilda’s church. The 
fite was given to that faint by Ofwy, King of Northumberland, about A. D. <657 ; 
poffibly in confequence of a vow he made to found half a dozen monalterie^, and make 
liis daughter a nun, fliould heaven favour his arm*. At this place was held, before 
King Ofwy, the celebrated controvcrfy about the proper feafon for keeping of Kafter*. 
Archbifhop Column fupported one opinion from th# traditions, which* the Britons*had 
of the example of St John the Evangelift ; apd Wilfrid, on tho contrary, drew his ar- 

. * . • * 

* Gagates hie plurimus rptimufque eft lapis : fi ilecorem requiras, nigro gemmtus : Ji naturam aqua ar.l.t, c.’t> 

refti.igui/ur : ft potrftatem attritu cakjafius apphcila Jetinet , aique fuainum. C. xxii. 

-t Worn hence the fith arccaaiicd in machines to Dciby, I.itchlield, Birmingham, and Wurccfter : the 
towns which lie beyond the tail arc f.ioplied from the Weil of England. 

; Rjmer’s FxJera, VII. 78#. 
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•guments from the pradice of St. Peter, on whom the catholic, church was founded, and 
to whom wore committed the keys of heaven. Oi'wy demanded of Colman, whether 
this was true? who confefled it was. “ Then,” fays HisMajefty, “1 will never con¬ 
tradict the porter of heaven, left I fufler by his refentment, when I apply for ad- 
million St. Hilda founded a convent here for men and women, dedicated it to St. 
Peter,<and became the firft abbefs This eftablitluncnt was ruined by the excurlions 
of the Danes; but after the conqucft, was rebuilt, and filled with Benedictines, by 
William de Percy, to whom the lordlhip was given by Hugh Lupus, Furl of Chefter, 
nephew to the conqueror. In lefs enlightened times it was believed that not a wild 
goofe dared to fly over this holy ground, and if it ventured, was fure to fall precipi¬ 
tate, and perilh in the attempt. 

Went about two miles along the fliore, then turned up into the country, a black 
and dreary moor ; obferved on the right a vaft artificial mount, or ‘ tumulus, called 
Freeburgh Hill. 

At the end of this moor, about three miles from Gilborough, is a beautiful view over 
the remaining part of Yorkfhire, towards Durham, Hartlepool, and the mouth of the 
Tees, which meanders through a very rich trad. The country inftantly aflumes a new 
face; the road lies between moll delightful hills, finely wooded, and the little vales 
bctw'ecn them very fertile: on fome of the hills are the marks of the firft alum works, 
which were difeovered by Sir Thomas Chaloner. 

Gilborough, a fmall town, pleafantly fituated in a vale furrounded at fomc diftancc 
hills, and open on the eaft to the fea, which is about five miles diftant. It is certainly a 
delightful fpot; but I cannot fee the rcafon why Camden compares it to Puteoli. Here 
was once a priory of the canons of the order of St. Auftin, founded by Robert de Brus, 
1129, after the diffolution granted by Edward VI. to the Chaloners: a very beautiful 
eaft window of the church is Hill remaining. This priory wasaifo embattled or fortified 
in 1375, by permiffion of Edward III. Its revenue, according to Speed, was 71 al. 6s. 
6d.; according to Dugdale, 6281.3s. 4d. The town has at prefent a good manufacture 
of fail-cloth. 

The country continues very fine quite to the banks of the Tees, a confiderablc river, 
which divides Yorkfhire from the bilhoprick of'Durham. After travelling 109 miles 
in a flraight line through the firft, enter Durham, crofling the river on a very handfome 
bridge or five arches, the battlements neatly pannclled with ftone; and reach 

Stockton, lying on the Tees in form of a crefcent: a handfome town ; a corporation 
by prefeription, governed by a mayor, recorder, and fix aldermen; and is one of the 
four ward towns of the county. The principal ftreet is remarkably fine, being 165 
feet broad ; and feveral lefier ftreets run into it at right angles. In the middle of the 
great ftreet .are neat fhambles, a town-houfe, and large afiembly-room. There 
is bffides a large fquare, in which is a handfome Doric column thirty-three feet high. 
About a century ago, according to Anderfon, it had fcarce a houfe that was not made 
of clay and thatch ; but is now a floui ifhing place, having rofe on the decay of trade 
’at Yariun. Its* manufacture is a fmall one of fail-cloth ; and great quantities of corn, 
and lead (fronvthe mineral parts of the country) are fent oft'from hence by commiflion. 
As the river does not admit of large vefltls as high as the town, thofe commodities are 
fen* down to be flopped about three miles lower. The port is 9, member of that of 
Newcaftl#, and has its cuftom houfe and proper officers. The town lies at the diftancc 
of fix miles from the bar; and the tide flows above eight miles above the bridge. 

1 

* • • 

• Bede, Hid. Etfcl. lib, iii. c. 15k f Ofway wa* properly the founder. 

* Stockton 
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Stockton was anciently a rhapelry belonging to Norton, which bv length of time b_*- 
ruiic ruinous, ami too fmall for the increafing inhabitants. In 1710, a new church was 
bogiip by lubfeription ; in 1712, it was confecrated by bifliop Crew ; and, in 17 t g, thr 
place, by act of parliament, was made a diftinft parifh from Norton. 

In 1721, a charity-fcbool was begun by voluntary fubfeription, which l'ucceedcd lb 
well as to maintain at prefont a matter, miltrefs, and forty bovs # and girls. 

On the ve{t fide of the town flood the caflle, founded (as feme fay) by King Stephen; 
according to others, by John. It is reported to have been a ftrong and elegant build¬ 
ing, having been the fummer refidcnce of the bifhop of Durham, Tradition fays, that. 
King John was entertained here by bifliop Poifticrs ; and at this place figned the charter 
of Ncwcafllo. Bifhop 1 'arnham died here, in 1257. Bifhop Kellow improved and 
made great additions to the caftlc ; and here bifliop Morton took refuge when he fled 
from the Scots, in the beginning of the troubles of Charles I. It was fold by order of 
parliament, in *164-, for 6165b, dernolifhed, and the materials difpofed of: what re¬ 
mained, is at prefent converted into a barn. The demefne lands belong to the bifliop, 
and are fet for 600I. a year. 

. In 1762, an aft palled for building a bridge acrofs the Tecs, to form a communica¬ 
tion with Cleveland, which was finifhed in April 1769. Its breadth is eighteen feet, 
that of the middle arch feventy-two, three inches ; the two next fixty ; the two other* 
forty-four. The expencc of building it was eight thoufand pounds. 

The falinon fiflicry is neglefted here, for none are taken but what is necefTary to fup- 
ply the country. Smelts come up the river in the winter-time. 

Norton, before mentioned, lies on the way to Durham, at a fmall diftance from 
Stockton. Here had been an ancient collegiate church, founded before the year 1 227 *. 
f or eight prebendaries, or portionills, in the patronage of the bifliops of Durham. The 
country from the Tecs to Durham is flar, very fertile, and much inclofed. Towards 
the welt is a fine view of its highlands. Thcfe hills are part of that vail ridge which 
commences in the north, and deeply divide this portion of the kingdom ; and on that 
account are called by Camden the Appenines of England. 

The approach to Durham is romantic, through a deep hollow, clothed on each fide 
with wood. The city is pretty large, but the buildings old. Part arc on a plain, part 
on the fide of a lull. The abby, or cathedral, and the caftlc, where the bifhop lives, 
when he rrfides here, are on the fummit of a cliff, w hofe foot is walked »n two fides bv 
the river Were. The walks on the oppofite banks are very beautiful, and well kept. 
They are cut through the wood, impend over the river, and receive a venerable im¬ 
provement from the caille and ancient cathedral, which foar above. 

The laft is very old f ; plain without, and fupported within by maffy pillars, deeply 
engraved with lozenge-like figures, and zig zag furrows: others are plain’. The (Juven 
<0 the choir is wood covered with a coarfe carving. The choir neat, but without or¬ 
nament. * • 

The chaptcr-houfe feems very ancient, and is in the form of a theatre. The cloiilen? 
large and hand fume. All the monuments are defaced, except that of bifhopTlatfceld. 
The prebendal houlcs are very pleafantly lituated, alf .1 have a fine view backwards. 

There are two handfome bridges over the'Werc to the wallis; and a third covered 
with houlls, which join the two parts of the town. This river produces falmon, trout, 
roach, dace, minow, loche, bulhead, fticklcbacks, lamprey, the letter lamprey, eels, 

imelt, and famlet. • The .lalt, before they go off to fuawm, are obferved to be covered 

• • • 

• . . * # ’■ 

“Tanner 115. f Bcgi\nin 1 cyj,’by bifliop* William de Carilepho. 

with 
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with a white -Hime : they are called here rack-riders, becaufe they appear in winter, or 
had weather: rack, in the Englilh of Shakefpeare’s days, figfiifying the driving of the 
clouds bv tern pells', a word Hill retained here. 

That v.-liich is now a horfe. even with a thought 
The tack diflimns, and makes it iildiftinCt 
As wateris in water. 

Ahtosv and Cleomtk a, Act I\ r , 

There is no inconfiderable manufacture at Durham of {balloons, tammies, llripcs, 
and callemancocs. I had heard on my road many complaints of the ecolefiallical go¬ 
vernment this country is fubjett to j but from the general face of the country, it feems 
to thrive wonderfully under it. 

July 21. Saw Coken, the feat of Mr. Car ; a mofl romantic fituation, layed out with 
great judgment: the walks are very extenfive, principally along the Tides or at the bot¬ 
tom of deep dells, bounded with vaft precipices, finely wooded ; and many parts of the 
rocks are planted with vines, which I was told bore well, but late. The river Were 
winds along the hollows, and forms two very fine reaches at the place where you enter 
thefe walks. Its waters are very clear, and its bottom a folid rock. The view toward:-; 
the ruins of Finchal-abby is remarkably great; and the walk beneath the cliff has a mag¬ 
nificent folemnity, a fit retreat for its monadic inhabitants. This was once called the 
Defert, and was the rude feene of the auflerities of St. Godric, who carried them to the 
moll fcnielefs extravagance *. A fober mind may even at prefent be allotted with 
horror, at the profpetts from the fummits of the cliffs into a darkfome and ftupendous 
chafm, rendered flill more tremendous by the roaring of the waters over its diflant 
bottom. 

Palled through C.heller-le-Street, a fmall town, near which is Lumley-caflle, the feat 
of the Earl of Scarborough. The tratt from Durham to Newcaflle was very beautiful; 
the riiings gentle, and prettily wooded, and the views agreeable; that on the border:; 
remarkably fine, there being, from an eminence not far from the capital of Northum¬ 
berland, an extenlive view of a rich country, watered by the coaly Tyne. Go through 
Gatefhead, crol's the bridge, and enter 

Newcaltlc, a large town, divided from the former by the river, aivd both fides very 
ileep: the lower parts very dirty and difagreeable. The fides of the river are inha¬ 
bited by kcelinen and their families, a mutinous race; for which reafon this town is 
always garrifoned : in the upper parts are feveral handfome well-built flrects. 

The great bufinefs of the place is the coal trade. The collieries lie at different dif- 
tances, from five to eighteen miles from the river; and the coal is brought down fit 

waggons along rail roads, and difeharged from covered buildings at the edge of the 

« 

. • St. Godrio was born at Walpole, ui Norfolk, and being an itinerant merchant, got acquainted with 
St. Cuthbert at l'arn iiland. He made tWe pilgrimages to Jerufalem ; at length was warned by a vifioit 
to fettle in jhc defert of Finchal. He lived an hermitical life there during 63 years, and pra&ifed unheard- 
of ao kriti-s: he wqrean iron fliirt next his (kin day and night, and wore out three : he mingled alius with 
the tlour he unde his bread of j and, left it (hould then be too good, kept it three or four months before lie 
ventured to t it it. In wintef, as we!! as fummer. He palled whole nights, up to his chin in water, at hisiie- 
vuU i'is. Like St. Ai’tony, he was often hunted by tienda in various fhapes ; foraetime3 in form of beau¬ 
tiful damfi !s t fo was v(Sited with evil concupifcence, which he cured by rolling naked among thorns and 
briars. his body grew ulcerated; but^t. eiicreafe his pain, he poured fait into the wounds : wrought 
many milaele"., and died 1170. lhitanma faera, 304. About ten years after his deceafe, a Benedittine 
,-rior.v of thatetn monks was founded there in his honour, by Hugh Pudft}', bilhop of Durham. 


water 
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water into the keels or boats that arc to convey it on Ihipboard. Thcfc boafs are ft rone, 
clumfy, and round, will carry about 2510ns each; limietimes are narigatid with a 
fquare fail, but generally are worked with two vafl oars. No drips of large bunlien 
come* up as high as Ncwcaftlc, but are obliged to lie at Shield ', a lew miks do at tire 
river, where Rage coaches go thrice every day for tire convenienry of paileng'-r:--. This 
country is mod remarkably populous ; Newcallle with Gatefhead contain.; near 30,0c ■> 
inhabitants; and there are at leaft 400 fail of {hips belonging to that town and iu port. 
The cftcct of'the vafl commerce of this place is very apparent for many miles round ; 
the country is finely cultivated, and bears a 1110ft thriving a«d opulent afp^ft. 

July 13. Left Newcallle; the country in general Hat ; paid d by a large llonc column 
with three dials on thacapital, with feveral feripture texts on the 1 ; ies, here called Pigg’s 
Tolly, from the founder. 

A few miles further is Stannington-brldge, a pleafant village. Morpeth, a finall town 
with a neat town-houfe, and a tower for the bell near it. Some attempt was made a 
few years ago to introduce the Manchefter manufacture, but without fuccefs. Camden 
informs us, that the inhabitants reduced their town to allies, on the approach of King 
John, A. I). 1216, out oPpure hatred to their monarch, in order that lie might not find 
any flicker there. But the Chronicle of Mclros, p. 190, afligns a more rational caufe, 
by faying that the barons of the country deftroyed both their own towns and the Handing 
corn, in order to diftrefs the king then on his march to punilli their revolt. 

The caitle was feated on a fm;dl eminence. The remains are little more than the 
gateway tower. This fortrefs was built by William Lord Grayllock, in the year 1 558. 
It appears to have been entire in the days of Leland, and at that time in the pofleilion 
of Lord Dacres *, who derived his right from his marriage with Elizabeth Baronefs of 
Grayllock ; and in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was conveyed into the family of the 
prefent Earl of Carliflc, by the marriage of a daughter of Thomas Lord Dacres with 
Lord William Howard of Naworth f. 

Between Morpeth and Felton, on the right fide of the road, Hands Cockle Tower, an 
ancient border-houfc of the larger fize, fortified as the fad neccllity of the times required. 
Mr. Grofe tells us, that in the time of Jfdward 1 . it belonged to the Bertrams of Mitford, 
perfons of much property in this county. 

This place gave*birth to William Turner, as Dr. Fuller exprelfes it, an excellent 
Latinift, Crucian, orator, and poet; he might have added polemic div*ine, champion 
and fuflerer in the proteftant caufe, phyfician and naturalift. His botanic writings are 
among the firft we had, and certainly the bell of them ; and his criticifms on the birds 
of Ariftoric and Pliny are very judicious. He was the firft who flung any light on thofe 
lubje&s in our ifland ; therefore clames from a naturalift this tribute to his memory 

Felton, a pleafant village on*the Coquet, which, fome few miles lower, dilch^rges 
itfelf into the lea, oppofite to a fmall ifle of the fame name, remarkable for the multi¬ 
tudes of water-fowl that refort there to breed. At Felton, the barons of Northumbcr-* 
land did homage to Alexander II. King of Scotland, in 1216, in the reign of King 
,lohn§. Coquet ifland was a place of arms for the royal party in the time oi Charles 1 ., 
but was taken by the Scots, in 1643, with much booty of ammunition and cattle. 

Near Felton, I had a dillant view of WarKworth caflle, in old times the feat of the 
Claverings, by defeent from Roger Fitz-Richard, to whom it was grafted by IJenry II. j| 
Mr. GrolVs elegant defign of it makes me regret I did yot take a nearer view. 

• 

* Leland Itin. vii. 62. t He was born in thcrcfgn'of Henry yill*. died in 156?. 

t Wallis, ii. 299. % Wallis,*»,. 356. if Idem, 351, 
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At Ahnvi'ck, afmall town, the traveller is difappointcd with the fituation of the en¬ 
virons of the caftie, the refidence of the Percies, the ancient Karls of Northumberland. 
You look in vain for any marks of the grandeur of the feudal age; for trophies won by 
a family eminent in our annals for military prowefs and deeds of chivalry; for halls 
hung with helms and hauberks, or with the fpoils of the cliacc ; for extenfive forelts 
and venerable oaks. You look in vain for the helmet on the tovyer, the ancient fignal 
of hofpitality to the traveller, or the grey-headed porter to conduft him to the hall of 
entertainment. The numerous train, whofe countenances gave welcome to him on his 
way, are now no more ; and inflead of the difinterefted uflier of the old times, he is at¬ 
tended by a valet eager to receive the fees of admittance. 

There is a vail grandeur in the appearance of the outfide of the cattle; the towers 
magnificent, but injured by the numbers of rude ttatues crowded on the battlements. 
'1 he apartments are large, and lately finilhed in the Gothic ftyle with a mod incompa¬ 
tible elegance. The gardens are equally inconfiftent; trim to the higheft degree, and 
more adapted to a villa near London, than the ancient feat of a great baron. In a word, 
nothing, excepting the numbers of uninduttrious poor that fwartn at the gate, excites 
an v one idea of its former circumttances. 

William Tyfon, a noble Saxon, baron of Alnwick, fell on the fide of Harold at the 
battle of I ladings. The conqueror bellowed his daughter and fortune on lvo de Vefci. 
In 1310, a natural lbn of one of his defendants was left under the guardianlhip of 
Antony Beke, bifhop of Durham, who betrayed his trull, and fold this barony to Henry 
Lord Percy. The cattle underwent two memorable lieges. In 1093, by Malcolm III. 
of Scotland, who, with his fon Edward, loft their lives before it; and in 1174, Wil¬ 
liam I., after a fruitlefs liege, was defeated and taken pri foner near the fame place. 

The abby lay a little north of the town : nothing is left but the fine fquare gateway. 
It was founded by Eullacc Fitz-John, in 1147, for Premonttratenlian canons *, and at 
the diflblution fupported thirteen, whofe revenues were about igcl. a year. 

A Itage further is Belford, the feat of Abraham Dixon, Efq., a modern houfe; the 
front has a moll beautiful fimplicity in it: the grounds improved as far as the art of 
hulbandry can reach ; the plantations large and flouriiliing : a new and neat town, in- 
llcad of the former wretched cottages ; and an induttrious race, inltead of an idle poor, 
at prefent fill the ellate. 

On an eminence on the fea-coaft, about four miles from Belford, is the very ancient 
caftie of Bamborough, founded by Ida, firft king of the Northumbrians, A. D. 548. It 
was called by the Saxons, Bebbanburh f, in honour of Bebba, Ida’s queen. It was at 
firll furroundeil with a wooden fence, and afterwards with a wall. It had been of great, 
ftrength ; the hill it is founded on is exceflively lleep on all fides, and acceifible only 
by flights of Heps on the fouth-eaft. The ruins are Hill ronfidcrable, but many of them 
now filled with fand, caught up by the winds which rage here with great violence, and 
carried to .very dillant places. The remains of a great hall are very Angular ; it had 
been warmed by ( two fire-places of a vail fize, and from the top of every window run 
a flpe, like that of a chimney, which reached the fummits of the battlements. Thefe 
flues feem defigned as fo many fuffcrnumerary chimneys, to give vent to the fmoke that 
the immenfe fires of thole hofpitable times filled the rooms with: halls fmoky, but filled 
■with' good cheer, were in thole days thought no inconvenience. Thus my brave coun¬ 
tryman H nvel ap Rys, when his enemies had fired his houfe about his ears, told his 
people to rife and defend thcmfelvcs like men : “ For Ihatnc, for he had knowne there 
as great e a frnoake In that hall Upon a C.hriftmas even 

* Tamar, 933. t Saxon Chr. 19. j. Hid. Gwedir family, 1 r8. 

Bamborough 
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Bambovough village is now very inconfiderabb. It once was a’royal borough, and 
font two members : it was even honoured with the name of a (hire, which gave name to a 
large trad extending fouthward. It had alf'o three religious foundations : a houfe of friers 
preachers founded by Ilenry III., a cell of canons regular, of St. Auftin, and a hofpital. 

This caftle, and the manor belonging to it, was once the property of the For (ten-; 
but (on the forfeiture of Thomas Forfter, Efq. in 1715) purchaf.d by Lord JLlrew, 
bilhop of Durham, and with other confiderablc eftates, left veiled in truflees, to be 
applied to unConfinod charitable ufes. Three of thefe truftees are a majority : one of 
them makes this place his refidcncc, and bleffes the coafl by his judicious and humane 
application of the prelate’s generous bequefl. He has repaired and rendered habitable 
the great Norman fquare tower : the part referred for himfelf and family is a large hall 
and a few fmaller apartments ; but the reft of the fpacious edifice is allotted for pur- 
pofes which make the heart to^low with joy when thought of. The upper part is a;i 
ample granary, from whence corn is difpenfed to the poor without diftindion, even in 
the deareft time, at the rale of four (hillings a bufhel j and the diftreffed, for many miles 
round, often experience the conveniency of this benefadion. 

Other apartments are fitted up for the reception of fhipwrecked failors; and bed- 
3 ing is provided for thirty, fhould fuch a number happen to be cafl on fhore at the fame 
time. A conftant patrole is kept every ftoriny night along this tempeftuous coaft for 
above eight miles, the length of the manor, by which means numbers of lives have been 
preferved. Many poor wretches are often found on the fhore in a flatc of infallibility \ 
but by timely relief are foon brought to themfelves. 

It often happens, that lhips flrike in fuch a manner on the rocks as to be capable of 
relief, in cafe numbers of people could be fuddenly afiembled : for that purpole a can¬ 
non * is fixed on the top of the tower, which is fired once, if the accident happens in 
fuch a quarter j twice, if in another; and thrice, if in fuch a place. By thefe fignals 
the country people are direded to the fpot they are to fly jto; and by this means 
frequently preferve not only the crew, but even the veffel; for machines of different 
kinds are always in rcadinefs to heave fhips out of their perilous fituation. 

In a word, all the fchetnes of this worthy truftee have a humane and ufeful tendency : 
he fee in s as if Jeleded from his brethren for the lame purpofes-as Speuier tells vis the 
firft of his feven baadfmen in the houfe of holineffe was. 

The fird of them, that eldefl was and bed. 

Of all the houfe had charge and government, 

A s guardian and deward of the red : 

His office was to give entertaintment 
And lodging unto all that came and went; 

Not unto fuch as could him fead againe 
And doubly quite for that he on them fpent ; 

Hut fuch as want of harbour did condraiuc ; 

Thole, for Gott’s fake, his dewty was to entertaine f . 

• 

•• Oppofitc to Bamborough lie the Farn iflands, which form two grotipes of little ifle r . 
and rocks to the number of feventeen, but at lovw» water the points f>f others apjiear 
above the furface ; they are all diftinguifhed by particular names. The near eft ifle to the 
fhore is that called#thc Houfe Ifland, which lies cxadly one mile fixty-cight chains from 
the coaft : the molt diftant is about feven or eight miles. They are Vented far 1 61 . per 
• 

* Once belonging to a Dutch frigate of forty guns ; which, with all the crew, was lod pppofite to the 
entile about lixty ycat. ago. * • 

f The Rev. Thomas bharpe, 13 . D. 
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iinnurn : their produce is kelp, fome few feathers, and a few feals, which the tenant 
watches and fhoots for the fake of the oil and lkins. Some of them yield a little grafs, 
and ferve to feed a cow or two, which the people arc defperate enough to tranfport over 
in their little boats. 

July 15. Vilitcd tliefe iflands in a coble, a fafebut feemingly hazardous fpecies of boat, 
long, narrow, and llat-bottomed, which is capable of going through a high fea, dancing 
like a cork on the furomils of the waves. 

Touched at the rock called the Meg, whitened with the dung of crirvorants which 
almoll covered it; their nefts were large, made of tang, and cxccllively foetid. 

Rowed next to the Pinnacles, an iiland in the fartheft groupe; fo called from fome 
vail columnar rocks at the fouth end, even at their fides, and itai at their tops, and en¬ 
tirely covered with guillemots and {hags: the fowlers pals from one to the other of 
thole columns by means of a narrow board, which they place from top to top, forming 
a narrow bridge, over fuch a horrid gap that the very fight of it flrikes one with horror. 

Landed at a fmall ifland, where we found the female eider ducks * at that time fitting: 
the lower part of their nefts was made of fea-plants ; the upper part was formed of the 
down which they pull oft' their own breads, in which the eggs were furrounded and 
warmly bedded : in fome were three, in others five eggs, of a large fize, and pale olive 
colour, as finooth and glofly as if varnifhed over. The nefts are built on the beach, 
among the looie pebbles, not far from the watep. The ducks fit very clofe, nor will 
they rife till you almoft tread on them. The drakes feparate thcmfclves from the fe¬ 
males during the breeding fealon. We robbed a few of their nefts of the down, and 
after carefully feparating it from the tang, found that the down of oneneft weighed only 
three quarters of an ounce, but was fo elaftic as to fill the crown of the largeft hat. The 
people of this country call thefe St. Cuthbert’s ducks, from the faint of the iflands |. 

Befides thefe birds, I oblerved the following : puffins, here called tom noddies, auks, 
here fkouts, guillemots, black guillemots, little auks, fhiel ducks, fhags, corvorants, 
black and white gulls, brown and white gulls, herring gulls, which I was told fed fome- 
times on eggs of other birds, common gulls, here annets, kittiwakes or tarrocks, pewit 
gulls, great terns, fea pies, fea larks, here brokets, jackdaws which breed in rabbet-holes, 
rock pidgeons, rock larks. ' 

The terns were fo numerous, that in fome places it was diflicuk to tread without 
crufhing fome of the eggs. 

The la.ll ifle I vifited was the Iloufe Ifland, the fequeftered fpot where St. Cuthbcrt 
palled the two laft years of his lifel Here was afterwards eftablilhed a priory of Bene¬ 
dictines for fix or eight monks fubordinate to Durham. A fquare tower, the remains 
of a church, and fome other buildings, are to be fecn there Hill; and a ftone coffin, 
which, it is pretended, was that of St. Cuthbcrt. At tlje north end of the ifle is a deep 
chafsn, from the top to the bottom of the rock, communicating 'to the fea, through 
which, in tempeftuous weather, the water is forced with vaft violence and noife, and 
forms a fin ejet d’ccni of fixty feet.high : it is called by the inhabitants of the oppofite 
coaft thq Churn# 

Reached fhore through a mod turbulent rippling, occafioned by the fierce current of 
the tides between the iflands and the coaft. 

* Vide Zool. ii No. 271. I have been informed that they alfo breed on Inch-Coltn, in the Firth 
of Forth. , 

t I nu 'H here acknowledge my obligation 1 ! to Jofeph Ranks, Efq. who, previous to his circumnavigation, 
liberally permitted iny artilt ter take copies of his valuable collection of Zoologic drawings j among It others, 
thofe o? the eider ducks. * 

July 
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July 17. Purfued my journey northward. Saw at a diftance the Cheviot hills ; 
on which, I was informed, the green plovers breed ; and that, during winter, flocks in¬ 
numerable of the great bramblings, or fnow-flakes, appear; the molt fouthern place 
of their migration in large companies. 

The country almoft woodlefs, there being but one wood of any confequcnce between 
Bedford and Berwick. Saw on the left another antient tower, which (hewed thc’cha- 
rafter of the times, when it was unhappily neceflary, on thefe borders, for every houle 
to be a fortrefs. 

On the right, had a view of the fea, and, not remote from the land of Lindesfurn, 
or Holy Kland, once an epifcopal feat, afterwards tranflated to Durham. On it are 
the ruins of a callle and a church. Mr. Grofe has given an entertaining and ample 
hiftory of the place: and has informed me, that the ruins are fine remains of the Saxon 
maffy architecture! Its firft bifliop was Aidan in 635. In forne parts of the ifiand are 
abundance of entsochi, which are called by the country people St. Cuthbert’s beads. 

After a few miles riding, have a full view of Berwick, and the river Tweed wind¬ 
ing welt ward for a confiderable way up the country ; but its banks are without any par¬ 
ticular charms *, being almoft woodlefs. The river is broad, and has over it a bridge 
of fixteen very handfome arches, cfpecially tu r o next the town. 

Berwick is fortified in the modern way ; but is much contracted in its extent to 
what it was formerly ; the old caftlc and works now lying at fome diftancc beyond the 
prefent ramparts. The barracks .are large, and coniift of a center and two wings. 
On the ccflion of this place, as one of the fecurities lor the payment of the ranfom cl 
William I. of Scotland, (according to the Polychronicon of Durham, quoted by 
Camden) the calflc (now a ruin) was built by Henry'II. That politic prince knew 
t the importance of this key to the two kingdoms. I imagine it had been little under- 
ftood before the reign of his illuftrious prifoner: for about feventy years preceding, 
.Edgar, one of his predecefiors, had prcfcnted this place, with the lands of Coldinghain, 
to the abby of Durham f. From the time of its ceflfion to the Scots by Richard 1 . 
it for near three centuries became an objeft of contention between the two nations : 
but in 1482, the laft year of Edward kV., was finally wrefted from Scotland. By a 
convention between Edward VI. and the Qtven Regent j, it was declared a free town, 
if fo it could be called, while the garrifon and callle remained in the power of the 
Englilh. James I. of England confirmed to it the privileges granted to it by •Edward IV. 
It remained a place independent of both kingdoms, under its proper jurifdiction, till 
1747, when the legiflaturc annexed it to England. The lands belonging to it, or 
what are called Berwick Bounds, are about 8 :00 acres. 

The religious had five convents, all founded by the Scottilh monarchs. Here were 
Mathurines, Dominicans, and Krancifcans, and two nunneries, one of Benedictines, 
another of Ciftertians^. The church was built by Cromwell, and, according to the 
jpirit of the builder, without a fteeple. Even in Northumberland, (towards the bor¬ 
ders) the lleeples grow lefs and lefs, and as it were forewarned the traveller that he 
was lpeedily to take leave of cpifcopacy. The town-houfe has a large and hanSfome 
modern tower to it: the ftreets in general arc narrov^and bad, .except that in which 
the town-houfe Hands. * 

Abundance of woftl is exported from this town: eggs in vaft ^bundan^e cof- 
Ictted through all the country, almoft as far as Carlisle: they are packed up in 

* The beautiful banks oT the Tweed verify the old fong from Mclroa to Caldllrenm. 

-(• Anderfon’g Diplont. No. IV. • .j Ry-ser. XV. > 0 j. * 

y Keith, i jj. 270. 274. iSo. 

boxes 
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boxes, with the thick end downwards, and are fent to London for the ufe of fugar 
refiners. 

The falmon fifheries liere are very confiderablc, and likewife bring in-vaft fums; 
they lie on each fide the river, and are all private property, except thofe belonging to 
the dean and chapter of Durham, which, in rent ami tytl/e of fifli, bring in 450I. per 
r.nn. for all the other fifheries are liable to tythe. The common rents of thofe are 
50I. a year, for which tenants have as much fliore as ferves to launch out and.draw 
their nets on fliore : the limits of each are flaked ; anil I obferved that the fifhers never 
failed going as near as pofliblc to their neighbour’s limits. One man goes off in a 
fmail flat-bottomed boat, fquare at one end, and taking as large a circuit as his net ad¬ 
mits, brings it on fliore at the extremity of his boundary, where others afllik in landing 
it. The heft fifhery is on the fouth fide * : very fine falmon trout are often taken here, 
which come up to fpawn from the fea, and return in the fame manner as the falmon do. 
The chief import is timber from Norway and the Baltic. 

Almoft immediately on leaving Berwick, enter 

SCOTLAND, 

in the fliire of Merch, or Mcrsf. A little way from Berwick, on the weft, is Ilalydon- 
liill, famous for the overthrow of the Scots under the regent Douglas by Edward II. 
on the attempt of the former to raiie the fiege of the town. A cruel a&ion blafted 
the laurels of the conqueror : Seton, the deputy governor J, flipulated to furrender in 
fifteen days, if not relieved in that time, and gave his fon as hoitage for the perform¬ 
ance. The time elapfed ; Syton refilled to execute the agreement, and with a Roman 
unfeelingncfs beheld the unhappy youth hung before the walls. 

The entrance into Scotland has a very unpromifing look ; for it wanted, for fome 
miles, the cultivation of the parts more diftant from England : but tlip borders were 
neceffarily'negle&ed ; for, till the acceflion of James VI. and even long alter, the na¬ 
tional enmity was kept up, and the borders of both countries difeouraged from im¬ 
provements by the barbarous inroads of each nation. 'I his inattention to agriculture 
continued till lately ; but on reaching the fmail village of Eytown, the fcenc was greatly 
altered ; the wretched cottages, or rather hovels of the country, were vanifhing j good 
comfortable houfes arife in their ftead ; the lands arc inclofing, 'and yield very good 
barley, oats, and clover; the bahks are planting: I fpeak in the prefent tenfe; for 
tl cre is flill a mixture of the old negligence left amidft the recent improvements, which 
look like the works of a new colony, in a wretched impoverifhed country. ' 

Soon after the country rclapfes ; no arable land is ieen; but for four or five miles 
l'ucceeds the black joylefs heathy moor of Coklinghara: happily, this is the whole fpe- 
c'njien that* remains of the many miles, which, not nipny years ago, were in the fame 
dreary unprofitable ftatc. Near this was the convent of that rttme immortalized by 
the hcroiffn of its nuns ; who, to preferve thcmfelves inviolate from the Danes, cut 
off their lips $nd nofes; and thus rendering thcmfelves objects of horror, were, in 
fqo, with thqir abbefs Ebba, burnt in the monallery by the difappointed favages. In 
1 2 16, it was burnt again by Kiftg John, in an inroad little lcls cruel. 

u 

% 

* Tor a fuller actourt -of this fifliery, vide Britifh Zoology, III, No. 153. . To it may alfo be added, 
that in tlfe middle of the river, not a mile welt of the town, is a large Hone, on which a man in placed, to ob- 
frrve what is called the reck of the falmon coming up. . 

• f I’m.thiu, fays, ^that in his time buitaids were tnund in this county ; but they are now extirpated : 
»iit*thc hillorian calls thejn gudardcY D« fc. Scot. 7. 

+ K,eith, the governor, having a little before left the place, iu order to excite Archibald Douglas, regent 
of Scotland, to attempt to raife the liege. • 

This 
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This nunnery was the pldeft in Scotland. For in this place the virgin-wife F.thel- 
tlrcda took the veil in 670 : but by the antient name, Coludum * * * § , it fhould fccm that 
it had before been inhabited by the religious called Culdces. After its deftru&ion by 
the Danes, it lay deferted till the year 1098, when Edgar founded on its fite a priory 
of Benedictines, in honour of St. Cuthbert; and bellowed it on the tnotiks of Durham, 
with all lands, waters, wrecks, &c. f. 

At the end of the moor came at once in fight of the Firth of Forth, the Boderia of 
Ptolemy J ; a'moft extenfive profpcdt of the great arm of the fea, of the rich country 
of Eaft Lothian, the Bafs llle ; and at a diflance the ifle of fylay, the coafl of the county 
of Fife, and the country as far as Montrofe. 

After going down a long defcent, dine at Old Cambus, at a mean houfe in a poor 
village ; where i believe the lord of the foil is often execrated by the weary traveller, 
for not enabling'the tenant to furnilh more comfortable accommodations in fo con¬ 
siderable a thoroughfare. I have been told by an anonymous correfpondsnt §,that the 
proper name of this place is Alt Camus, or the place where a rivulet falls into a bay. 
He alfo added, that a good inn has, of late years, been built about a mile eallward of 
the place. 

The country becomes now extremely fine; bounded at a diftancc, on one fide, by 
hills, on the other, by the fea : the intervening fpace is as rich a tract of corn land as 
I ever law ; for Eaft Lothian is the Northamptonlhire of North Britain : the land is in 
many places manured with fea tang ; but I was informed, that the barley produced 
from it is much lighter than barley from other manure. 

On the fide of the hills, on the left, is Sir John Hall’s, of Dunglas ; a fine fituati, 
with beautiful plantations. Pafs by Broxmouth, a large houfe of the Duke of Rox¬ 
burgh, in a low fpot, with great woods furrounding it. Reach 

Dunbar : the chief ftreet broad and handfome ; the houfes built of ftonc; as is the 
cafe with moft of the towns in Scotland. There are fome (hips fent anually from this 
place to Greenland, and the exports of corn are pretty confiderablc. The harbour is 
l'afe but fmall; its entrance narrow, and bounded by two rocks. Between the har¬ 
bour and the caftle is a very furprifing ftratum of ftone, in fome refpe&s refembiing 
that of the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland: it confifts of great columns of a red grit 
ftone, either triangular, quadrangular, pentangular, or hexangular; their diameter 
from one to two feet, their length at low water thirty, dipping or inclining a little to 
tlte fouth. 

They are jointed, but not fo regularly, or fo plainly, as thole that form the Giant’s 
Caufeway. The furface of feveral that had been torn off, appear as a pavement of 
numbers of convex ends, probably anfwcring to the concave bottoms of othpr joints 
once incumbent on them. Tljp fpace between the columns was filled with thin fppta 
of red and white fparry matter, and veins of the fame pervaded the columns tranf- 
vcrfely. This range of columns faces the north, with a point to the eaft, and extends» 
in front about two hundred yards. The breadth is intonfiderable: the reft of the rock 
degenerates into fhapelefs maffes of the fame fort of ftone, irregularly divided 13 y thick 
lepta. 1 his rock is called by the people of Dunbar,•'the Ifle. 

* Bede, lib. iv. c. 19, -J- Anderfon’s Dipl. No. IV. 

t Bodutria of Tacitus, who deferibes the two hiiths of Clyde and Forth, and thS intervenihg ifthmus. 

with much prop) icty ; (peaking of the fourth Cummer Agricola had palled in Britain, and how convenioi:* 
he found this narrow trail for flatting out the enemy by his fortreffes, he fays, Nam, Glota (Firth of Clyde 
el Bodotria, diverji marit tjiu fer immrnfum reveSi, anguflo Urrarum fffatio dirimti^tur. * Vit. Agr. « 

§ Sent to me by poll, without date of time or pIUcc. * 

vol. m. -- Cjppolile 
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Oppofite are • the ruins of the caftle, feated on a rock above the fea; underneath 
one part is a vaft cavern, compofed of a black and red (lone, which gives it a moll 
infernal appearance; a fit reprefentation of the pit of Acheron, and wanted only to be 
peopled with witches to make the fcene complete ; it appears to have been the dun¬ 
geon, there being a formed paffage from above, where the poor prifoners might have 
been let down, according to the barbarous cuftorn of war in early days. There arc 
in fome parts, where the rock did not clofe, the remains of walls, for the openings 
are only natural fiffures; but the founders of the caftle taking advantage of this 
cavity, adding a little art to it, rendered it a moil complete and fecure pri- 
fon. 

On the other fide are two natural a relic.., through which the tide flowed ; under 
one was a fragment of wall, where there feems to have been a portal for the admiflion 
of men or provifions from fea : through which it is probable that Alexander Ramfay, 
in a ftormy night, reinforced the g;"rifon, in fpite of the fleet which iay before the 
place, when clofely befieged by the Englilh, m 13 ,7, and gallantly defended for 
nineteen weeks by that heroine Black Agnes, Co^ntefs of March *. 

Through one of thefe arches was a moll picturefque view of the Bafs Ifle, 
with the fun fetting in full fplendor; through the other, of the May iiland, gilt 
by its beams. 

Over the ruins of a window were the three legs, or arms of the Ifle of Man, a lion 
rampant, and a St. Andrew’s crofs. 

In the church is the magnificent monument of Sir George Hume, Earl of Dunbar, 
the worthieft and belt Scotch minifter of James VI. till he chofe his favourites for 
their perfonal, inftead of their intellectual accoinplifliments : moderate, prudent, and 
fuccefsful in the management of the Scotch affairs: and, as Spotfwood remarks, 
“ a man of deep wit, few words, and in His Majefty’s fervice no lefs faithfull than for¬ 
tunate : the moll difficile affairs he compaffed vvithout any noil'e; and never returned 
when he was employed without the work performed that he was lent to doto his 
honor, he recommended the temperate, firm, and honeft Abbot to the fee of Canter¬ 
bury, and by his afliftance gave peace to the church of Scotland, too foon interrupted 
by their deaths. Dunbar’s merit is evident; for the weakneffes and tjic infamy of his 
mailer's reign did not commence during the period of his power. - 

The monument is a large and beautiful ftructure of marble, decorated with arms, 
figures, and fluted pillars. The Earl is reprefented in armour, kneeling, with a cloak 
hanging loofely on him. The inlcription imports no more than his titles and the day 
of his death, January 29th, 1610. 

Near this town were fought two oat ties fatal to the Scots. The firft in 1296; 
when the Earls of Surrey ae l Wa wick, generals of Edward I. defeated the army of 
Bafiol, took the caftle, and delivered the nobility they found in i; to the Englilh mo¬ 
narch, whg with his ufual cruelty, devoted them all to death. 

The other was the celebrated victory of Cromwell, in 1650; when the covenanting 
army ohofe rather to fight under the direction of the minillers than the command of 
thfeir generals : and the event wa? correfpondent. Thefe falfe prophets gave the troops 
affurance of victory ; -and many of then? fell in the fight with the lying fpirit in their 
meuths. Cromwell had thy appearance of enthufiafm ; they the reality ; for when the 

• Buchanan, lib. ix. c. 45. The Rnglifh were obliged to defift from their enterprise. Agnes was 
rVdtll daughter of S.r Thomas Randal, bf Stradown, liarl of Murray, and nephedr to Hubert Bruce. She 
Black Agues, fays Robert*Cindcfay, btcaulc fhc was black-Ikinutd 

5 artful 
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artful ufurper faw their trqops defcend from the heights from whence they mfrht with¬ 
out a blow. have ftarved the whole ■ 1 . .gliffi army, lie, with a well-founded confi¬ 
dence,^ exclaimed, The Lord hath delivered them into our hands. Cromwell 
at that inftantwas in the fituation oT Hannibal before .the battle of Canute. The ex¬ 
ultation of the Carthaginian was the fame, delivered indeed by his hitlorian with 
greater eloquence *. • 

But the cattle has been the fccne of very different tranfa&ion&. In 1567 it was in 
pofl'cffion of the infamous Karl Bothwell, who here committed the fimulatcd out age 
on the perfon of the fair Mary Stuart; fhe certainly feems ty have had foreknowledge 
of the violence; and the afFront flic fuftained was but a pigmts dircpium male pertinad. 
Here alfo the Earl retijeated, after being given up by his miftrefc at the capitulation of 
Carbcrry-hill; and from hence he took his departure for his long, but merited ini'cry. 

In this town was a convent of Mathurines, founded by Patrick Earl of Dunbar and 
March, in 1218,; and another of Carmelites or white friers, in 1263. 

July 18. Rode within light of Tantallon caftle, now. a wretched ruin ; once the 
feat of the powerful Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, which for fome time refifled 
a .11 the efforts of James V. to fubdue it. 

* A little further, about a mile from the fhore, lies the Bafs Ifland, or rather rock, of 
a moll ftupendous height; on the fouth fide the top appears of a conic fhape, but the 
other overhangs the fea in a moll tremendous m inner. The caflle, which was onee 
the flatc prifon of Scotland, is now negleded : it lies clofe to the edge of the precipice, 
facing the little village of Cattlcton where I took boar, in order to vifit this Angular 
lpot; but the weather proved unfavourable; the wind blew fo frefh, and the waves 
ran fo high, that it was impoflible to attempt landing; for even in calmer weather it 
cannot be done without hazard, there being a fteep rock to afeend, and commonly a 
great fwcll, which often removes the boat, while you are foaling the precipice ; fo, in 
cafe of a falfe flep, there is the chancg of falling into a water almoft unfathomable. 

My anonymous friend tells me that this rock has the appearance of being volcanic, 
and that it confifts of two maifes call up together, but fo irregularly joined, that he 
knew a perfon who fome years ago had actually crept through the paffage which ran 
from north to fouth. 

Various forts of»water fowl repair annually to this rock to breed; but none in 
greater numbers than the gannets, or Soland geefe, multitudes of which jwere then fit¬ 
ting on their nefts near the Hoping part of the ifle, and others flying over our boat • it 
is not permitted to fhoot at them, the place being farmed principally on account of the 
profit arifmg from the fale of the young of thefe birds, and of the kittiwake, a fpecies of 
gull, fo called from its cry. The firft are fold at Edinburgh f for twenty-pence apiece 
and ferved up roafted a little before dinner. This is. the only kind of provifion whofe 
price has not been‘advanced ; for we learn from Mr. .Ray, that it was equally dear 
above a century ago J. It is unneceflay to fay more of this Angular bird, as it has been 
very fully treated of in the fecond volume of the.BritMh Zoology. 

With much difficulty landed at North Berwick, three miles diftanffrom Caftleton 
the place we intended to return to. The firft is a finall town pleafantly feated near a 

* Polybius, lib. iii. 0,23. 

Solan Goose.— There is to 
all lawful days in the week, wind an 
fion for the fame may have theqp a 1 

x Ray*. Itineraries, 192. A " S ‘ 5 ’ ^ 5 »In*urg» Adverju r, 


be fold by John Watfon, juts, at his Hand at the»Poultry, Edinburgh, 
d weather fervmg, good and Solan geefe. Any who have occa- 
, rcafonahle rates. 
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conic hill, partly planted with trees: it is feen at a great diftance, and is called 
jNorth Berwick Law : a name given to leveral oilier high hills in this part of the 
iilanj. 

Pah: through Abbcrhdie and Prcfton Pans : the lad takes its name from its fait pans, 
there being a coniiderable work ol that article ; alto another of vitriol. Saw at aftnall 
diihir.ee the field of battle, or rather of carnage,known by the name of the battle of Prefton 
Pans, where the rebels,gave a lefi'on of ieverity, which was more than retaliated the 
following fpringat Culloden. Obfervcd, in this day’s ride (I forget the fpot) Seaton, 
the once princely feat of the Earl of Wintoun, now a ruin ; judicioufly left in that (late, 
as a proper remembrance of the fad fate of tliofe who engage in rebellious polities. 

Pinkie and Carberry-hill lie a little weft of the road, a few miles from Edinburgh ; 
each of them famed in hiftory. The fir ft noted for the fatal overthrow of the Scots 
under their Regent, the Earl of Arran, on September the ioth, 1547, by the Protestor, 
Duke of Somerfct. Ten thoufand Scots fell that day : and by this rough court (hip, 
Mary Stuart, then in her minority, was frightened into the arms of the Dauphin of 
France, inllead of lharing the crown of England with her amiable coufin Edward VI. 
Twenty years after, Carberry-hill proved a (pot ftitl more pregnant with misfortunes to 
this imprudent princefs. Her army, in 1567, occupied the very camp poffeft'ed by the 
Englifh before the battle of Pinkie. Here, with the profligate Botlnvcll, (lie hoped to 
make a Hand againft her infurgent nobles. Her forces, terrified with the badnefs of 
the caufe, declined the fight. She furrendcred to the confederates ; while her hulband, 
by the connivance of Morton and others, partakers of his crimes, retired, and elcaped 
his merited punifhment. 

At Muffelburgh, crofs the E(k near its mouth. There are great marks of improve¬ 
ment on approaching the capital; the roads good, the country very populous, numbers 
of manufactures carried on, and the profpett embellifhed with gentlemen’s feats. Reach 

Edinburgh *.—A city that poffefies a boldnefs and grandeur of fituation beyond any 
that I had ever feen. It is built on the edges and fides of a vaft (loping rock, of a great 
and precipitous height at the upper extremity, and the fides declining very qnick and 
ftcep into the plain. The view of the houfes at a diftance ftrikes the traveller with 
wonder; their own loftinefs, improved by their almoft aerial fituation, gives them a look 
of magnificence not to be found in any other part of Great Britain. All thefe con- 
fpicuous buildings form the upper part of the great ftreet, are of ftone, and make a hand- 
foine appearance : they are generally fix or (even ftories high in front; but by realbn 
of the declivity of the hill, much higher backward; one in particular, called Babel, had 
about twelve er thirteen ftories, before the fire in 1700, but is now reduced to ten or 
eleven. Every houfe has a common ftaircafe, and every ftory is the habitation of a 
feparate family. The inconvenience of this particular ftrufture need not be mentioned ; 
notwithftanding the utmoft attention, in the article of cle&nlinefs, is in general obferved. 
The common complaint of the*ftreets of Edinburgh is now taken away, by thcviligance 
T>f the magiftrates f, and their fevepty againft any that offend in any grofs degree J. It 
mult be pbferved, that this unfortunate fpecies of architecture arofe from the turbu¬ 
lence of the times in which it was in vogue: every body was defirous of getting as near 

• . 

* Known throughout the Highlands by the name Dun-cdin. 

f The ftreets arc cloned early every morning. Once the city payed for the leaning ; at prefent it if 
rented for fotir or five hundred pounds per annum. 

% In the clofes, or allies, the inhabitants are very apt to fling out their filth, &c._ without regarding who 
patt^s ; but the fuffercr jnay C3II every inhabitant of the houfe it came frt>m to account, and make them 
prove tl*c delinquent, who is slways punithcd.with a heavy fine. 
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as poflible to the prote&ion.of the caftle; the houfes were crouded together, and I may 
lay, piled one upon another, merely on the principle of fecurity. 

The cafllc is ancient, but ftrong, placed on die fummit of the hill, at the edge of a 
very deep precipice. Strangers are fhewn a very fmall room in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was delivered of James VI. 

From this forlixfs is a full view of the city and its environs ; a ftrange profpdct of 
rich country, with vaft rocks and mountains intermixed. On the fouth and eafl are the 
meadows, or tin; public walks, Ilerriot’s Ilofpital, part of the town overfhadowed by 
the flupendous rocks of Arthur’s Seat and Salulbury Craigs,.the Pentland hills at a lew 
miles didance, and at a dill greater, thofe of MuirJ’oot, whofe fides are covered with 
verdant turf. 

To the north is a full view of the Firth of Forth, from Queen’s Ferry to its mouth, 
with its fouthern banks covered with towns and villages. On the whole the profpe£t is 
lingular, various, and fine. 

The refervoir of water * for fupplying the city lies in the Caftle-ftrcet, and is well 
worth feeing : the great cidern contains near two hundred and thirty tons of water, 
which is conveyed to the feveral conduits, that are difpofed at proper didances in the 
principal dreets ; thefo arc conveniencies that few towns in North Britain are without. 

On the fouth fide of the High-dreet, is the Parliament Clofe, a fmall fquare, in 
which is the Parliament Houfe, where ^thc courts of juftice are held. Below dairs is 
the Advocates’ library founded by Sir George Mackenzie, and now contains above 
thirty thoufand volumes, and feveral manuferipts: among the more curious are the four 
Evangelids, very legible, notwitldlanding it is faid to be feveral hundred years old, 

St. Jerome’s bible, wrote about the year i ico. 

A Malabar book, written on leaves of plants. 

A Turkith manufeript, illuminated in feme parts like a miflal. Ekgium in fuftan 
Moradfilium fil'd So liman Turcici. Script. Conjiantimpoli. Anns Hegira, 99 2. 

’ Cartularies, or records of the monafteries, fome very ancient. 

A very large Bible, bound in four volumes; illudrated with feripture prints, by the 
firft engravers, paded in, and collected at a vad expence. There are befides great 
numbers of antiquities, not commonly fhewn, except inquired after. 

The Luckenbootli* row, which contains the Tolbooth, or city prilon ; and the weigh- 
ing-houfe, which brings in a revenue of 500I. per annum, dands in the middle of the 
High-ftreet, and with the guard-houfe, contributes to fpoil as fine a dreet as molt in 
Europe, being in fome parts eighty feet wide and finely built. 

The exchange is a handfomc modern building, in which is the cuftom-houfe: the 
firft is of no ufe in its proper character; for the merchants always chufe Handing in 
the open dreet, expofed to all kijids of weather. 

The old cathedral is now called the New Church, andjs divided into four places of 
worlhip ; in one the Lords of the Sdlions attend : there is alfo a throne* and a ca¬ 
nopy for his tnajefty fliould he vifit this capital, and andther for the Lord Commillioner. 
There is no mulic either in this or any other of the Scotch churches, for Peg dill fainjs 
at the found of an organ. This is the more furprifin^ as the Dutch, who have the 
fame edabliflied religion, are extremely fond of riiat lblemn indruihent; and even in the 
great church of Geneva the plalmody is accompanied with an organ. » 

The part of the fame called St. Giles’s church has a jarge tower, oddly terminated 
with a fort of crown.. 

* It is conveyed in pipes fiom the Tcntland hills lb* miles diftanU 
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On the front of a houfe in the Nether Bow, are two fine profile heads'of a man and 
a woman, of Roman fculpture, fuppofcd to be thofe of Severus and Julia: but, as ap¬ 
pears from an infcription • made by the perfon who put them into the wall, were mif- 
taken for Adam and Eve. ‘ 

Near the Tronc church are the remains of the houfe, (now a tavern) where Mary 
Stuart was confined the night after the battle of Carberry. 

At the end of the Cannongate-ftreet Hands Holy Rood palace, originally an abbey 
founded by David I. in t i 28. The towers on the N. W. fide were ere tit d by James V. 
together with other buildings, for a royal refidence: according to the editor of Cam¬ 
den, great part, except the towers above mentioned, were burnt by Cromwell; but the 
other towers, with the reft of this magnificent palace, as it now , (lands, were executed 
by Sir William Bruce, by the direftions of Charles II.; within is a beautiful fquare, with 
piazzas on every fide. It contains great numbers of fine apartment^; fome, that are 
called the King’s, are in great diforder, the reft are granted to fcveralof the nobility. 

In the Earl of Breadalbane’s, are fome good portraits, 

William Duke of Newcaftle by Vandyck ; 

And by Sir Peter Lely, the Duke and Dutchefs of Lauderdale, and Edward Earl of 
Jcrfey. There is befides a very good head of a boy by Morrillio, and fome views dt 
the fine feenes near his lordlhip’s feat at Taymouth. 

At Lord Dunmore’s lodgings is a very large pigee of Charles I. and his Queen going 
to ride, with the (ky (howering rofes on them ; a black holds a grey horfe; the cele¬ 
brated Jeffery Hudf«v> t the dwarf with a fpaniel in a firing, and feveral other dogs 
fporting round : the queen is painted with a love-lock, and with browner hair and 
completion, and younger, than I ever faw her drawn. It is a good piece, and was the 
woik of Mytens, predeceffor in fame to Vandyck. In the fame place are two other 
good portraits of Charles II. and James VII. 

The gallery of this palace takes up one fide, and is filled with coloffal portraits of 
the Kings of Scotland. 

In the old towers are (hewn the apartments where the murther of David Rizzo was 
committed. 

That beautiful piece of Gothic architecture, ‘the church, or chapel, of Holy-Rood 
Abbey, is now a ruin, the roof having fallen in, by a mod fcandaloss neglett, notwith- 
Itanding mon^y had been granted by government to preferve it entire. Beneath the' 
ruins lie the bodies of James II. and James V. Henry Damly, and federal other perfons 
of rank: and the inferiptions on feveral of their tombs are preferved by Maitland. A 
gentleman informed me, that fome years ago he had feen the remains of the bodies, 
but in a very decayed’ftate: the beards remained on fome; and that the bones of 
Henry Darnly proved their owner by their great fize % for he was faid to be feven feet 
high. 

, Near this palace is the Park, firft inclofed by James V.; within are the vaft rocks J, 
known by the names of Arthur’^ Seat and Salulbury’s Craigs; their fronts exhibit a 
romantic anti w’ild feene of broken rocks *and vaft precipices, which from fome points 
feetn to over-hang the lower pari® of the city. Great columns of ftone, from forty to 
fifty feet in length, 4 ml about three fcet in diameter, regularly pentagonal, or hex¬ 
agonal, hang down the face of fome of thefe rocks almoft perpendicularly,*or with a 
« • 

* In futlorc wj'tui lui vfeerit pane. *Anno 1621. Thefe heads arc well engraven in Gordon’s Itinerary, 

«#>• . . * 

i Tor a further accountanf this little hero couftih Mf. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ii. p. 10. 

| According to Maitland, their perpendicular height is 656 feet. 


very 
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very flight dip, and form p ft range appearance. Beneath this ftratum is a quarry of 
free-ftone. - Confiderable quantities of (tone from the quarries have been cut and fent 
to London for paving the ftreets, its great hardnefs rendering it excellent for that 
purpofe. Beneath thefe hills are fome of the moil beautiful walks about Edinburgh, 
commanding a fine profpeft over feveral parts of the country. 

On one fide of the Park are the ruins of St. Anthony’s chapel, once the refort of 
sumberlefs votaries ; and near it is a very plentiful fpring. 

The fouth part of the city has feveral things worth vifiting. Herriot’s Hofpital is a 
fine old building, much too magnificent for the end propofed, that of educating poor 
children. It was founded by George I Ierriot, jeweller to James VI. who followed that 
monarch to London, and made a large fortune. There is a fine view of the caftle, 
and the floping part of the city, from the front: the gardens were once the refort of 
the gay; and thdre the Scotch poets often laid, in - their comedies, the feenes of in¬ 
trigue. 

In the church-yard of the Grey Friers, is the monument of Sir George Mackenzie, 
a rotunda ; with a multitude of other tombs. This is one of the few cemeteries to this 
populous city; and from it is a very fine view of the caftle, and the lofty ftreet that 
leads to that fortrefs. 

The college is a mean building; it contains the houfes of the Principal and a few of 
the Profeffors : the Principal’s houfe.is fuppofed to be on the fite of that in which 
Henry Darnly was murdered, then belonging to the provoft of the kirk of Field. 
The ftudents of the univerfity are difperfed over the town, and are about fix hundred in 
number; but wear no academic habit. The ftudents are liable to be called before the 
profeffors, who have power of rebuking or expelling them: I cannot learn that either is 
ever exerted ; but, as they are for the moft part volunteers for knowledge, few of them 
defert her ftandards. There are twenty-two profeffors of different feienecs, moft of 
whom read lectures : all the chairs are very ably filled ; thofe in particular which relate 
to the ftudy of medicine, as is evident from the number of- ingenious phyficians, eleves 
of this univerfity, who prove the abilities of their mafters. The Mufeum has for many 
years been neglected. 

The royal infirmary is a fpacious aifd handfome edifice, capable of containing two 
hundred patients, fi'he operation room is particularly convenient, the council-room 
elegant, with a good picture in it of Provoft Drummond. From the qppola of this 
building is a fine profpeft, and a full view of the city. 

Not far from hence are about three acres of ground defigned for a fquare, called 
George Square: a fmall portion is at prefent built, confiding of ftnall but commodious 
houfes, in the Englifh fafhion. Such is the fpirit of improvement, that within thefe 
three years fixty thoufand pounds have been expended in houfes of the modem tafte, 
and twenty thoufanchin the old. * 

Watfon’s hofpital fhould not be forgot: a large good’building, behind .the Crey 
Friers church ; an excellent inftitution for the educating -and apprenticing the children 
of decayed merchants ; who, after having i'erved their time with credit, receive fifty 
pounds to fet up with. ^ * • 

The meadows, or public walks, are well planted, and are very extenfive: thefe are 
the mall of Edinburgh, as Comely Gardens are its Vauxhall. . 

The Cowgateisa long ftreet, running parallel with the Iligh-ftrect, beneath the fteep 
fouthern declivity of .the city, and terminates in the *Grafs-market, where cattle are 
fold, and criminals executed. On feveral of the houfes are fmall iron croffes, which, 

I was informed, denoted that they once belonged to the knights *of St. John. 


On 
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On the north fide of the city lies the new town, which is planned with great judgment, 
and will prove a magnificent addition to Edinburgh j the houfes in St. Andrew’s Square 
cod from 18ool. to 2000I. each, and one or two 4000 or 5000I. They are all built 
in the modern ftyle, and are free from the inconveniences attending the old city. 

Thefe improvements are connected to the city by a very beautiful bridge, whofe 
higheft arch is ninety five feet high. 

In the walk of this evening, I paffed by a deep and wide hollow beneath Calton Hill, 
the place where thofc imaginary criminals, witches and forcerers, in lefs enlightened 
times, were burnt; and where, at fellive l'eafons, the gay and gallant held their tilts and 
tournaments. At one of thefe, it is faid that the Earl of Bothwell made the firft im- 
preffion on the fufceptible heart of Mary Stuart, having galloped into the ring down the 
dangerous deeps of the adjacent hill j for he feemed to think that 


Women bom to be control’d 
Stoop to t!>e forward and the bold. 

The defperate feats were the humour of the times of chivalry: Brantoine relates, that 
the Due de Nemours galloped down the deps of the Sainte Chappel at Paris, to the 
aftoniftunent of the beholders. 1 he men cultivated every exercife that could preferve 
or improve their bodily drength; the ladies, every art that tended to exalt their 
charms. Mary is reported to have ufed a bath of white wine; a cuftom drange, but 
not without precedent. Jaques du Fouilloux enraptured with a country girl, enumerat¬ 
ing the arts which Ihe fcomed to ufe to improve her perfon, mentions this: 

Point ne portoit de celinge femelle 
Pour amoindrir fon feing et fa mammelle. 

Vafquine nullf, on aucuii peli;on 
Elle ne portoit, ce n’cltoit fa iaqon, 

Point ne prenoit.vin blanc pour fe baigner, 

Ne drogue encore pour four fon corp* alleger *. 

At afmall walk’s difiance from Calton Hill,, lies the new botanic garden t, confift- 
ing of five acres of ground, a green-houfe fifty feet long, two temperate rooms, each 
twelve feet, and two doves, each twenty-eight feet: the ground rifes to the north, and 
defends the plants from the cold winds: the foil a light fand, with a black earth on the 
furface. It is finely docked with plants, whofe arrangement and cultivation do much 
credit to my worthy friend Dr. Hope, profeffor of botany, who planned and executed 
the whole. It was. begun in 1764, being founded by the munificence of His prefent 
Majcdy, who granted fifteen hundred pounds for that purpofe. 

.During this week’s day at Edinburgh, the prices of provifions were as follow: 

Beef, from 5d. to 3Jd.; Mutton, from 4d. to 3fd. j Veal,from 3d. to 3d.} Lamb, 
2fd.; Bacon, yd. j Butter, in fummer, 8d. in winter, is.; Pigeons, per dozen, from 
3 d. to.5s.; Chickens, per pair, 8d. to,is.; A fowl, is. 2d. j Green goofe, 3s.; Fat 
goofe,'2s. 6d..; Large turkey, 4s. or 5s.; Pig, 2s.; Coals, 5d. or 6d. per hundred 
delivered. , * % 

Many fine excurfions may be made at a fmall didance from this city. Leith, a large 
town, apout twQ*miles north, lies on the Firth, is a flourilhing place, and the port of 
Edinburgh. The town is dirty and ill built, and chiefly inhabited by failors; but the 

* L’Adolefcencc de Jaques du Fouilloux, 88. 

f r Tbe old botanic gatflen lies to the cult of tbe • new bridge; an account of it i« to be feen in the 
Mufeum lialfourianum. 

pier 
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pier is very fine, and is a much frequented walk. The races were at this time on the 
land*, near low-water mark: confidering their vicinity to a great city and populous 
country, the company was far from numerous; a proof that diflipation has not gene¬ 
rally infe&ed the manners of the North Britons. 

Craigmillar caftle is feated on a rocky eminence, about two miles fouth of Edin¬ 
burgh ; is fquare, and has towers at each corner. Some few. apartments are yet in¬ 
habited ; but i he reft of this great pile is in ruins. Mary Stuart fometimes made this 
place her relidence. 

Newbottle, the feat of the Marquifs of Lothian, is a jJleafant ride of a few miles 
from the capital. It was once a Ciftercian abbey, founded by David I. in 1140; but, 
in 1591, was ere&ed ihto a lordfliip, in favour of Sir Mark Ker, fon of Sir Walter Ker, 
of Cefsford. Tihe houfe lies in a warm bottom, and, like moft other of the houfes of 
the Scotch nobility, refemblts a French chateau, by having a village or little paltry town 
adjacent. The fttuation is very favourable to trees, as appears by the vaft fize of thofe 
near the houfe; and I was informed, that fruit ripens here within ten days as early 
as at Chelfea. 

•The Marquifs poffeffes a moft valuable colle&ion.of portraits, many of them very fine, 
and almoft all very inftrudtive. A large half-length of Henry Darnly reprefents him 
tall, aukward and gauky, with a ftupid, infipid countenance; moft likely drawn after 
he had loft by intemperance and debauchery, thofe charms which captivated the heart 
of the amorous Mary. 

A head of her mother, Marie de Guife; not lefs beautiful than her daughter. 

A head of Madame Monpenfier, and of feverai other illuftrious perfons, who 
graced the court of Lewis XIII. 

Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, in one piece. 

Some fmall portraits, ftudies of Vandyck j among which is one of William Earl of 
Pembroke, of whom Lord Clarendofl gives fo advantageous a chara&er. 

A beautiful half-length of Henrietta, Queen of Charles I. Her charms almoft apo¬ 
logize for the compliances of the uxorious monarch. 

His daughter, the Dutchefs of Orleans. 

The wife of Philip the Bold, inferibed Marga Mala, Lodo Mato. 

Head of Robert Car, Earl of Somerfet; the countenance effeminate, Ijnall features, 
light flaxen or yellowilh hair, and a very fmall beard: is an original of that worthlefs 
favourite, and proves that the figure given as his among the illuftrious heads is errone¬ 
ous, the lalt being reprefented as a robuft black man. A print I have of him by 
Simon Pafs is authentic: the plate is of oftavo fize, reprefents him in hair curled to the 
top ; and in his robes, with the George pendent. 

His father. Sir Robert Car of Femihurft. 

An Earl of Somerfet ; of whom I could get no account*; handfome; witp long light 
hair inclining to yellow: a head. • 

A full length of James I. by Jamefon, Another of Charles I. when young,* in rich 
armour, black and gold : a capital piece. 

Lady Tufton ; a line half length. 

'Earl Morton, regent: half-length; a yellow beard. 

A head of General Ruthven, Sir Patrick Ruthven, a favourite of Guftavus Adol¬ 
phus; knighted in his majelty’s tent in prefence of the whole army at Darfaw in 
Pruftia, on the 23d of September 1627. As potent in the campaigns of Bacchus # as of 
Mars, and ferviceable to his great maftertn both. • He vanquifhed his enemies in the 
field ; and by the ftrength ol his head, and goodnefa of underftanding, coyld in con- 
■ vol., in. vivial 
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Trivial hours extrad from the mini flora of unfriendly powers, *fecrets of the firfl; import¬ 
ance. He padcd afterwards into the fervice of Charles I. and behaved with the fpirit 
and integrity that procured him the honours of Earl of Forth in Scotland, and after¬ 
wards Earl of Brentford in England. He died in a very advanced age in 1651. 

Two very curious half-lengths on wood : one of a man with a long forked black 
beard ; .his jacket flaflied down in narrow {tripes from top to bottom, and the ftripes 
loofe : the other with a black full beard j the fame lbrt of ftripes, but drawn tight by 
a girdle. 

' The Doge of Venice, by'Titian. 

't hree by Morillio; boys and girls in low life. 

A remarkable line piece of our three firfl circum-navigators,' Drake, Hawkins, and 
Candifh ; ludf-length. 

The heads of Mark Earl of Lothian, and his lady, by Sir Antonio More. 

Mark Ker, prior of Ncivbottle, who, at the reformation, complied with the times, 
and got the eftate of the abbey. 

In the woods adjacent to this feat are foine fubterraneous apartments and paffages cut 
out of the live rock: they feem to have been excavated by the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, either as receptacles for their provifions, or a retreat for themfelves and 
families in time of war, in the fame manner, as Tacitus relates, was cuftomary with the 
old Germans *. 

Two or three miles diftant from Newbottle is Dalkeith, a fmall town, adjoining to 
Dalkeith Houfe, the feat of the Duke of Buccleugh : originally the property of the 
Douglaffes ; and, when in form of a caftle, of great ftrength $ and during the time of 
the regent Morton’s retreat, ftyled the Lion’s Den. 

The portraits at Dalkeith are numerous, and fome good; among others, the 

Firfl Duke of Richmond and his *Dutchefs. 

The Dutchcfs of Cleveland. 

Countefs of Buccleugh, mother to the Dutchefs of Monmouth, and Lady Eglington, 
her fifter. 

The Dutchefs and her two fons : the Dutchefs of York j her hand remarkably fine: 
the Dutchefs of Lenox. 

Mrs. Lucy Waters, mother of the Duke of Monmouth, with his pidure in her 
hand. 

Dutchefs of Cleveland and her fon, an infant j fhe in charader of a Madonna: 
fine. 

The Duke of Monmouth, in charader of a young St. John. 

Lord Strafford and his fecretary ; a fmall ftudy of Vandyck. 

Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine, with the divorce in her hand ; two fmall pieces 
by Holbein. Anna Bullen,’ by the fame, dreffed in a black gown, large yellow netted 
fleeves, in a blackcap, peaked behind. 

Lady Jane^Gray, with long hair, black and very thick; not handfome j but the 
virtues and the intelledual perfedions of that fuffering innocent, more than fupplied the 
abfence of perfonal charms. * 

* A large fpiritod pidure of the Duke of Monmouth on horfeback. The fame in ar¬ 
mour. * All his pidures have a handfome likenefs of his father. 

*. Solent ct fubtcrrancos fpecus aperire, eofque multo infuper fimo onerant,.fufFugmm hiemi, et recep- 
taculum frugibus, quia figorew fiigorum ejufmodi Joels molliunt: et li quando hoflit advenit, aperta 
pt ^ulalur, abdita autem et defoffa, aut ignorantur, aut eo ipfo fallunt, quod quaerenda funt. De Moribua 
OV^nanorum, c. 16. # * 

i a Dutchefs 
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Dutchcfs of Richmond, with a bow in her hand, by Sir Peter Lely. 

A fine head of the late Duke of Ormond. 

A beautiful head of Mary Stuart; the face (harp, thin and young; yet has af like- 
nefs to fome others of her pictures, done before misfortunes had altered her; her drefs 
a ftrait gown, open at the top and reaching to her ears, a fmall cap, and fmall ruff, 
with a red rofe in her hand. * 

In this palace is a room entirely furniflied by Charles II. on occafion of the marri¬ 
age of Monmouth, with the heirefs ofthehoufe. 

At Smeton, another feat of the Duke of Buccleugh, a mile diftant from the firft, is 
a fine half-length of General Monk looking over his Ihoulder, with his back towards 
you; he refided long at Dalkeith, when he commanded in Scotland. 

Nell Gwinnc loofely attired. 

A fine marriage of St. Catherine, by Vandyck. 

July 24. Left .Edinburgh, and palled beneath the cattle, whofe height and ftrength, 
in my then (ituation, appeared to great advantage. The country I palled through was 
well cultivated, the fields large, but moftly inclofed with ftone walls; for hedges are not 
yet become univerfal in this part of the kingdom : it is not a century fmee they were 
known here. Reach the 

South-ferry, a fmall village on the banks of the Firth, which fuddenly is contracted 
to the breadth of two miles by the jutting out of the land on the north Ihore; but al- 
rnoft inftantly widens towards the weft into a fine and extenfive bay. The profpeft on 
each fide is very beautiful; a rich country, frequently diverfified with towns, villages, 
caftles, and gentlemen's feats *. There is befide a vaft view up and down the Firth, 
from its extremity, not remote from Stirling, to its mouth near May ifle; in all, about 
fixty miles. To particularize the objefts of this rich view : from the middle of the 
paflage are feen the coafts of Lothian and File; the illcs of Garvie add Inch-Colm ; the 
town of Dumfermline ; fouth and north Queen’s-ferries; and Burrowftonefs finoking 
at a diftancc from its numerous falt-pans and fire-engines. On the fouth fide are Hope- 
ton-houfe, Dundafs caftle, and many other gentlemen’s feats; with Blacknefs cattle. 
On the north fide, Rofythe caftle, Dupibryffel, and at a diftance, the caftle and town of 
Brunt-illand; with the road of Leith, often filled with Ihips, and a magnificent diftant 
view of the caftle of Edinburgh on the fouth. 

This ferry is alfo called Queen’s-ferry, being the paflage much ufed f»by Margaret, 
queen to Malcolm III., and filler to Edgar Etheling, her refidence being at Dumferm¬ 
line. Crofs over in an excellent boat; obferve midway the little ifle called Inlh-Garvey, 
with the ruin of a fmall caftle. An arftic gull flew near the boat, purfued by other 
gulls, as birds of prey are: this is the fpecies that perfecutea and purfues the lefler kinds, 
till they mute through fear, when it catches up their excrements ere they reach, the 
water : the boatmen, on that account, ftyled it the dirty aulin. 

Landed in the (hire of Fife J, at North-ferry, near which are the great granite quar¬ 
ries, which help to fupply the ftreets of London witli paving ftones; jnany Ihips then 
waiting near in order to take their lading. The granite lies in grea* perpendicular 
Hacks ; above which is a reddilh earth filled with friable micaceous nodules. The gra¬ 
nite itfclf is very hard, and is all blafted with *gun-po\vder: the* cutting into {hapejfor 

• • 

* Such as Rofythe calUe, Dumfermline town, Lord Murray’s, Lord Hopetoun’s, Captain DundalVs. 

t Or, as others fay, bccaufe pie, her brother and litter, fir'd landed there, after their ei'eape from Wil¬ 
liam tit* Conqueror. 

f Part efthe ancient Caledonia, 

V a 
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paving cods two (hillings and eight-pence per ton, and the* freight to London feven 
{hillings. 

The country, as far as Kinrofs, is very fine, confifling of gentle rifings; much corn, 
efpecially bear; but few trees, except about a gentleman’s feat called Blair, where there 
are great and flouriftiing plantations. Near the road are the lalt collieries in Scotland, 
except the inconfiderable works in the county of Sutherland. 

Kinrofs is a fniall town, frated in a large plain, bounded by mountains; the houfes 
and trees are fo intermixed, as to.give it an agreeable appearance. It has fome manu- 
fadlures of linen and cutlery, ware. At this time was a meeting of juflices, on a Angu¬ 
lar occafion : a vagrant had been, not long before, ordered to be whipped ; but Cuch 
was the point of honour among the common people, that no one could be perfuaded to 
go to Perth for the executioner, who lived there: to prds, I may fay, two men for 
that fervice was the caufe of the meeting ; fo Mr. Bofwell may rejoice to find the no¬ 
tion of honour prevail in as exalted a degree among his own countrymen, as among the 
virtuous Corficans •. 

Not far from the town is the houfe of Kinrofs, built by the famous architedl Sir Wil¬ 
liam Bruce, for his own refidence, and was the firft good houfe of regular arc hi tenure 
In North Britain. It is a large, elegant, but plain building: the hall is fifty-two feet 
long ; the grounds about it well planted ; the fine lake adjacent; fo that it is capable 
of being made as delightful a fpot as any in North Britain. 

Loch-Leven, a magnificent piece of water, very broad, but irregularly indented, is 
about twelve miles in circumference, and its greateft depth about twenty four fathoms: 
is finely bounded by mountains on one fide; on the other by the plain of Kinrofs; and 
prettily embelliihed with fcveral groves, molt fortunately difpofed. Some iflands are 
difperfed in this great expanfe of water; one of which is large enough to feed feveral 
head of cattle : but the moft remarkable is that diftinguifhed by the captivity of Mary 
Stuart, which (lands almoft in the middle of the lake. The caftle {till remains; con- 
fills of a fquare tower, a fmall yard with two round towers, a chapel, and the ruins of 
a building where, it is faid, the unfortunate princefs was lodged. In the fquare tower 
is a dungeon, with a vaulted room above, over*which had been three other (lories. 
Some trees are yet remaining on this little fpot; probably coeval, with Mary, under 
whofe (hade (he may have fat, expe&ing her el'cape at length effedled by the enamoured 
Douglas f. This caftle had before been a royal refidence, but not for captive monarchs ; 
having been granted from the crown by Robert III. to Douglas, laird of Loch-Leven. 

This caftle underwent a fiege in the year 1335, and the method attempted to reduce 
it was of the moft fingular kind. John of Sterling, with his army of Anglicifed Scots, 
fat down before it; but. finding from the fituation that it was impofiible to fucceed in 
the common forms, he thought of this expedient. He* (lopped uft the water of Levcn, 
at its difcharjge from the lake,*with a great dam, with ftones, and every thing that would 
“obftruft its tourfe, hoping by thpt means to raife the waters fo high as to drown the 
whole gjtrrifon.. But the watchful governor, Alan dc Vipont, took an opportunity of 
(allying out in *boats when the befiegers were off their guard, being intoxicated with 
celebrating St. Georges day, and pierejng the dam, releafed the pent-up waters, and 
forpted a moft deftrudlive deluge on all the plain below j ftruck f. panic into the ene- 
« • 

* Hilt. Corfica, p. 28;, of the firfttfdition. 

t Hiftorians differ in refptft to the caufs that influenced him to aflill in hit fovereign’s efcape: fome 
attribute it t« his avarice, and think he was bribed with jewels, referveu by Mary j others, that he was 
touched by a more generous paffion t the laft opinion* is the moft natural, coafidering the charm* of the 
queen, and the youth of her deliverer. t 
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my’s army, put them to flight, and returned to his caille laden with the fpoils of the 
ctirnp » 

1 St. Serf's ifie is noted for having been granted by Brudo, lad king of the Piets, to 
St. Servan and the Culdees ; a kind of priefts among the firft Chriflians of North Bri- 
t a in who led a fort of monadic life in cells, and for a confiderable time preferved a 
pure and uncorrupt religion: at length, in the reign of David i. were fupprefled*in fa¬ 
vour of the church of Rome. The priory of Port-moak was on this ifle, of which 
fome fmall remains yet exift. 

The fifh of this lake are pike, fmall perch, fine eels, and molt excellent, trouts, the 
bed and the redded 1 ever faw; the larged about fix pounds in weight. The fifhermen 
gave me an account of a fpecios they called the gaily trout, which are only caught from 
OQober to January, are fplit, falted, and dried, for winter provifion: by the defeription, 
they certainly were our char, only of a larger fize than any we have in England or 
Wales, fome being two feet and a half long. The birds that breed on the ifles are her¬ 
ring gulls, pewit gulls, and great terns, called here pidarnes. 

Lay at a good inn, a fingle houfe, about half a mile north of Kinrofs. 

• July 2 5. Made an excurfion about feven miles wed, to fee the Rumbling Brig at 
Glen-Devon, in the parifh of Muchart, a bridge of one arch, flung over a chafm worn 
by the river Devon, about eighty feet deep, very narrow, and horrible to look down j 
the bottom in many parts is covered with fragments -, in others the waters are vifible, 
gufhing between the ftones with great violence: the fides in many places projed, and 
almod lock in each other; trees (hoot out in various fpots, and contribute to increafe 
the gloom of the glen, while the ear is filled with the cawing of daws, the cooing of 
wood-pigeons, and the impetuous noife of the waters. 

A mile lower down is the Cawdron Lin. Here the river, after a fhort fall, drops on 
rocks hollowed in a flrange manner into large and deep cylindric cavities, open on 
one fide, or formed into great circular cavities, like cauldrons f; from whence the 
name of the place. One in particular has the appearance of a vad brewing-veffel; and 
the water, by its great agitation, has acquired a yellow feum, exa&ly refembling the 
yefly working of malt liquor. Juft beneath this the water darts down about thirty feet 
in form of a great jvhite fheet: the rocks below \yiden confiderably, and their clifty 
fides are fringed with wood. Beyond is a view of a fine meadowy vale, and the diftant 
mountains near Stirling. 

Two miles north is Caftle Campbel, feated on a fteep peninfulated rock between va£ 
mountains, having to the fouth a boundlefs view through a deep glen fhagged with 
brufhwood ; for the forefts that once covered the country are now entirely deftroyed. 
Formerly, from its darkfomc fituation, this pile was called the caftle of Gloom; and 
all the names of thendjacent pKlees werefuitablc : it was feated in the pariftt of Dolor, 
was bounded by the glens of Care, and walhed by the birns*of Sorrow. The lordihip was 
purchafed by the firft Earl of Argyle. This caftle, with the whole territory belonging 
to the whole family of Argyle, underwent all the calamities of civil war in 1645; f° r 
its rival, the Marquis of Montrofe, carried fire and fword through the whole efta#e. 
The caftle was ruined, and its magnificent reliqpes exift, as a monument of the horror 
of the times. No wqnder then that the marquis experienced fo woeful and ignominious 
a fate, when he fell into the power of fo exafperated a chieftain. 

* Sibbald’s Hitt, of Fife and Kinrofs, toS. 

+ In Sweden, and the north of Get man j, fuch holes as theft are called Giants Pots. Kalin’s V«y» 1 a 1. 
and Ph.Tranf. abridg. V. 165. 
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Returned to my inn along the foot of the Ochil hills, whofe fides were covered with 
a fine verdure, and fed great numbers of cattle and (heep. The country below full of 
oats, and in a very improving ftate: the houfes of the common people decent, but pioftly 
covered with fods; fome were covered both with draw and fod. The inhabitants ex¬ 
tremely civil, and never failed offering brandy or whey, when I fto.pt to make inquiries 
at any of their houfes. 

In the afternoon crofted a branch of the fame hills, which yielded plenty of oats; 
defeended into Strath-Earn, a beautiful vale, about thirty miles in length, full of rich 
meadows and corn-fields, divided by the river Earn, which Terpentines finely through 
the middle, falling into the Tay, of which there is a fight at the eaft end of the vale. It 
is prettily diverfified with groves of trees and gentlemen’s houfes; among which, to¬ 
wards the weft end, is Caftle Drummond, the forfeited feat of the Earl of Perth. 

Dupplin *, the refidcnce of the Earl of Kinnoul, feated on the north fide of the vale, 
on the edge of a fteep glen. Only a fingle tower remains of the old caftle, the relt 
being modernized. The fouth front commands a pleafing view of the vale: behind 
are plantations extending feveral miles in length; atl flourilh greatly, except thofe of 
afli. I remarked in the woods fome very large chefnuts, hori’e-chefnuts, ipruce and 
fiber firs, cedar and arbor vitae. Broad-leaved laburnum thrives in this country greatly, 
grows to a great fize, and the wood is ufed in fineerlng. 

Fruits fucceed here very indifferently; even nonpareils require a wall: grapes, figs, 
and late peaches, will not ripen: the winters begin early, and end late, and are attended 
with very high winds. I was informed that labour is dear here, notwith(landing it is 
only eight-pence a day ; the common people not being yet got into a method of work¬ 
ing, fo do very little for their wages. Notwithftanding this, improvements are carried 
on in thefe parts with great fpirit both in planting and in agriculture. Lord Kinnoul 
planted lull year not fewer than eighty thoufand trees, bcfidcs Scotch firs ; fo provides 
future forefts for the benefit of his fucceffors, and the embelli(hment of his country. 
In refpeft to agriculture, there are difficulties to ftruggle with, for the country is with¬ 
out either coal or lime-ftone ; fo that the lime is brought from the eftate of the Earl of 
Elgin, near Dutnfermline, who, I was told, drew-a considerable revenue from the kilns. 

In Dupplin are fome very good.pi&urcs ; a remarkable one of,Luther, Bucer, and 
Catherine the nun, in the characters of muficians, by Giorgiani di Cartel franco. 

A fine head of a fecular prieft, by Titian. St. Nicholas blefling three children. Two 
of cattle, by Rofa di Tivoli. A head of Sponfcr. Rubens’s head, by himfelf. A fine 
head of Butler, by Sir Peter Lely. Mrs. Tofts, in the character of St. Catherine, by 
Sir Godfrey Knelfer. Sir George Ilaye, of Maginnis, in armour, 1640; done at Rome, 
by L. Ferdinand. Ilaye, Karl of Carlifle, in Charles I.’s time, young and very hand- 
foifle. The fecond Earl of Kinnoul, by Vandyck. Chancellor IJaye, by Mytcns. A 
good portrait of lord treafufer Oxford, by Riphardfon; and a beautiful miniature of 
Sir John Earnly. , 

But«the molt remarkable is a head of the celebrated Countefs of Dcfmond, whom the 
ajtologifts forfhe ufurper Richard III. bring in as an evidence againft the received opi¬ 
nion of his deformity 1 (he was daughter of the Fitzgeralds of Drutnana t, in the county 
of«Waterford, anjl married, in the reign of Edward IV., James fourteenth Earl of Def- 
rnond: was in England in the fame reign, and danced at court with his brother Richard, 

fc 

'• Near this place was fought the Rattle of Dupplin, 133a, between ths English, under the command of 
Baliof, and the Scots. The laft were defeated, and fuel} a number of the name of Hay (lain, that the family 
would have been extinft, had not feveral of their wives been left at home pregnant. 

f Smith’s of Cork, ii 36. 
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then Duke of Gloucefter.. She was then a widow, for Sir Walter Raleigh fays ftie held 
her jointure from all the Earls of I Jcfmond fince that time *. She lived to the age of 
fame years above a hundred and forty, and died in the reign of James I. It appears 
that me retained her full vigour in a very advanced time of life ; for the ruin of the 
houfe of Dtfmond reduced her to poverty, and obliged her to take a journey from 
Briltol to London, to folicit relief from the court, at a time ihe was above a hundred 
and forty f. She alfo twice or thrice renewed her teeth; for Lord Bacon allures us, 
in his Hilt, of* Life and Death, ter per vices dentiijfe ; and in his Natural Hiltory men¬ 
tions that fhe did dentire twice or thrice, calling her old teeth, and others coming in 
their place J. 

July 27. Afccnded the hill of Moncrief; the profpefl from thence is the glory of Scot¬ 
land, and well merits the eulogia given it for the variety and richnefs of its views. On the 
fouth and weft Appear Strath-Earn, embellilhed with the feats of Lord Kinnoul, Lord 
Rolln, and of ft;vend other gentlemen ; the Carfe, or rich plain of Cowrie; Stormont 
hills and the hill of Kinnoul, whofe vaft cliff is remarkable for its beautiful pebbles. 
The meanders of the Earn, which winds more than any river I at this time had feen, 
are moll enlivening additions to the feene. The laft turn it takes forms a fine penin- 
fula prettily planted j and juft beyond it joins the Tay §, whofe acftuary lies full in view, 
the fea doling the profpeft on this fide. 

To the north lies the town of Perth, with a view of part of its magnificent bridge ; 
which, with the fine woods called Perth Parks, the vaft plain of Strath-Tay, the winding 
of that noble river, its iflands, and the grand boundary formed by the diftant highlands, 
finifh this matchlefs fccne. The inhabitants of Perth are far from being blind to the 
beauties of their river j for with fingular pleafure they relate the tradition of the Ro¬ 
man army, when it came in fight of the Tay, burfting into the exclamation of Ecce 
Tiberim. 

On approaching the town are fome pretty walks handfomely planted, and at a fmall 
diftance, the remains of fome works of Cromwell’s, called Oliver’s Mount. 

Perth is large, and in general well-built; two of the ftreets are remarkably fine ; in 
fome of the lefler are yet a few wooden houfes in the old ftyle; but as they decay, the 
magiftrates prohibit the rebuilding them in the old way. There is but one parifh, 
which has three cfiurches, befides meetings for feparatifts, who are very numerous. 
One church, which belonged to a monaftery, is very ancient: not a veftige of the laft is 
now to be feen; for the difciples of that rough apoftle Knox made a general defolation 
of every edifice that had given flicker to the worfhippers of the church of Rome; it 
being one of his maxims to pull down the nefts, and then the rooks would fly away.,. 

The flourilhing ftate of Perth is owing to two accidents : the firft, that of numbers 
of Cromwell’s wounded officene and foldiers chufing to relide here, after he left the 
kingdom, who introduced a fpirit of induftry among the; people ; the other caufe was 
the long continuance of the Earl of Mar’s army here in 1715, which occatxoncd vaft 
funis of money being fpent in the place. But this t&wn, as well as all Scotland, dates 
its profperity from the year 1745, the government of this part of Great Britain having 
never been fettled till a little after that time. The*febellion was a diiorder violent in 
its operation, but falutary in its effects. * * 


* Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. Book i. ch. 5. feft. 5. • 

t Sir W. Temple’s Eflay on .Health and Long Life. Vide his Works, folio el. i. 276. 
t Cent. viii. feft. 755. § Taus., Taciti Vit. Agr. 
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The trade of Perth is confiderable. It exports annually one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds worth of linen to different places; from twenty-four to thirty thoufand 
bolls of wheat and barley to ( London and Edinburgh, and about twelve or fourteen 
thoufand pounds worth of cured fclmon. That fifh is taken there in vaft abundance; 
three thoufand have been caught in one morning, weighing one with another fixteen 
pounds; the whole capture, forty-right thoufand pounds. The fifhery begins at 
St. Andrew’s day, and ends Auguft 26th, old ftyle. The rents of the fisheries amount 
to three thoufand pounds per annum. 

/1 was informed that fmelts come up this river in May and June. 

There has been in thefe parts a very great fifhery or pearl got out of the frefh-water 
mufcles. From the year 1761 to 1764, io,oool. worth were fent to London, and fold 
from 1 os. to il. 16s. per ounce. I was told that a pearl had been taken there that 
weighed 33 grains. But this fifhery is at prefent exhaufted, from the avarice of the 
undertakers: it once extended as far as Loch-Tay. 

Gowrie-houfe is fhewn to all ftrangers; formerly the property and refidence of the 
Earl of Gowrie, whofe tragical end and myfterious confpiracy (if confpiracy there was) 
are flill frefh in the minds of the people of Perth. At prefent the houfe is occupied by 
fome companies of artillery. I was fhewn the flaircafe where the unhappy nobleman 
was killed, the window the frighted monarch James roared out of, and that he efcaped 
through, when he was faved from the fury of the populace, by baily Roy, a friend of 
Gowne’s, who was extremely beloved in the town. 

From the little traditions preferved in the place, it feems as if Gowrie had not the 
Jeaft intent of murdering the king : on the day his majefty came to Perth, the earl was 
engaged to a wedding-dinner with the dean of guild : when the account of the king’s 
defign reached him he changed colour, on being taken fo unprovided ; but the dean 
forced him to accept the nuptial feaft, which was fent over to the earl’s houfe. 

When the king fled, he paffed by the feat of Sir William Moncrief, near Eam-bridge, 
who happening to be walking out at that time, heard from the mouth of his terrified 
majefty the whole relation; but the knight found it fo marvellous and fo disjointed, as 
plainly to tell the king, “ that if it was a true ftory, it was a very ftrange one.” 

Gowrie was a moft accomplifhed gentleman. After he had fini filed, his ftudies, he 
held the profeffor of philofophy’s. chair for two years in one of the Italian univerfities. 

Croft the Tay on a temporary bridge; the flone britlge,-which is to confift of nine 
arches, being at this time unfinished: the largeft arch is feventy-fix feet wide; when 
complete, it promifes to be a moft magnificent ftrudture. The river here is very vio¬ 
lent, and admits of fcarce any navigation above ; but fhips of one hundred and twenty 
tons burthen come up as high as the town ; and if flat-bottomed, of even two hundred 
tons. * 

Scone lies about a mile and half higher up, on the eaft bank of the river. Here was 
once an abbey of great antiquity *, which was burnt by the reforming zealots of Dundee. 
The pre r entpalace was begun by Earl Gowrie; but, on his death, being granted by 
James VI. to his favourite Sir David Murray of Gofpatrie, was completed by him; 
who, in gratitude to tjie King, h'as, in (evdfcil parts of the houfe put up the royal arms. 
Tbe houfe is built round two courts; the dining-room is large and handfome, has an 
ancient but magnificent chimney-piece, the king's arms, with this motto, 

« 

Nobii hale inv&a miftrunt centum fexpro^vi. 


* Founded by Akxnder.I. 1114, fora canon regul- r of St. Augufh'n. 
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Beneath are the Mumy’arms. In the drawing-room is fome good old tapeftry, with 
an excellent figure of Mercury. In a fmall bed-clumber is a medley fcripture-pieCe in 
needje-work, with a border of animals, pretty well done; the work of Mary Stuart, 
during her confinement in Loch-Leven caftle: but the houfe in general is in a man¬ 
ner unfurnifhed. • 

The gallery is about a hundred and fifty-five feet long; the top arched, divided into 
compartments, filled with paintings, in water-colours, of different forts of huntings; 
and that Nimrod, James VI. and his train, appear in every piece. 

Till the definition of the abby, the Kings of Scotland drere crowned here, fitting in 
the famous wooden chair, which Edward I. tranfported to Weftminfter Abby, much 
to the mortification of the Scots, who efteemed it as their palladium. Charles II. be¬ 
fore the battle 0/ Worcefter, was crowned in the prefent chapel. The old Pretender 
refided at Scone for a confiderable time in 1715, and his fon made it a vifit in 1745. 

Re-pafled the 'lay at Bullion’s boat; vifited the field of Loncarty, celebrated for the 
great victory # obtained by the Scots over the Danes, by means of the gallant peafant 
Hay, and his two fons, who, with no other weapons than the yokes which they fnatched 
from their oxen then at plough, firft put a flop to the flight of their countrymen, and 
afterwards led them on to conqucfl. The noble families of Hay defcend from this 
rullic hero, and, in memory of the aftion, bear for their arms the inflrument of their 
victory, with the allufive motto of St/b jugo. There are on the fpot feveral' tumuli, in 
which are frequently found bones depofited in loofe (tones, difpofed in form of a cofiin. 
Not remote is a fpot which fupplied me with far more agreeable ideas; a traCl of 
ground, which in 1732 was a mere bog, but now converted into good meadows, and 
about fifty acres covered with linen; feveral other parts with building, and all the ap¬ 
paratus of the linen manufacture, extremely curious and worth feeing, carried on by 
the induftrious family of the Sandimans: and in the bleachery are annually whitened 
four hundred thoufand yards of linen, the manufacture of this family, and of Mr. 
Marfhall and others from Perth. 

The country is good, full of barley, oats, and flax in abundance; but, after a few 
miles travelling, is fucceeded by a black heath. Ride through a beautiful plantation 
of pines, and, sifter defeending an eafy flope, the plain beneath fuddenly contracts itfelf 
into a narrow glen. The profpeCt before me ftrongly marked the entrance into the 
Highlands, the hills that bounded it on each fide being lofty and rude. * On the left 
was Bimam wood, which feems never to have recovered the march which its anceflors 
made to Dunlinane: ( I was fhewn at a great diftance a high ridge of hills, where fome 
remains of that famous fortrefs (Macbeth’s caftle) are faid yet to exift. 

The pafs into the Highlands is awfully magnificent; high, craggy, and often naked 
mountains prefent tljemfelvcs tft view, approach very near each other, and in many 
parts are fringed with wood, overhanging and darkening the Tay, that rolls with great 
rapidity beneath. After fome advance in this hollow, £ inoft beautiful knowfl, covered 
with pines, appears full in view; and foon after- the town of Dunkeld, feated.under 
and environed by crags, partly naked, partly wooded, with fummits of a vafl height. 
Lay at Inver f, a good inn on the weft fide of tjic rivfr. , 

July 28. Croffed it in a boat, attended - by a tame fwan, which was perpetually foli¬ 
ating our favors, by'putting its neck over the fides of the ferry-boat. Land in the 

t * I» the t’ns of Kenneth, wWbegan bis reign 976. . 

+ I""" - 'Ci where a leffer river runs into a greater t or a river into.* lake or fea, as Abner ligflifir* 

in the t 1 i> 
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Duke of Athol's gardens, which are extremely pleaiing, wafhed by the river, and com. 
manding from different parts of the walks, the molt beautiful and piCturefque views of 
wild and gloomy nature that can be conceived. Trees of all kinds grow here ex. 
tremely well; and even fo fouthern a fhrub as Portugal laurel flouvifhes greatly. lh 
the garden are the ruins of the cathedral, once a magnificent edifice, as appears by 
the beautiful round pillars Hill Handing ; but the choir is preferved, 'and at prefentufed 
as a church. In the burial-place of the family is a large monument of th9 Marquis of 
Athol, hung with the arms of the numerous connections of the family. 

On the other fide of the fiver is a pleafing walk along the banks of the water of 
Bran *, a great and rapid torrent, full of immenfe Hones. On a rock at the end of the 
walk, is a neat building, impending over a moil horrible chafin,* into which the river 
precipitates itfeif with great noife and fury from a confiderable height. The windows 
of the pavilion are formed of painted glafs; feme of the panes are red, which makes 
the water refemble a fiery catarad. About a mile further is another, Rumbling Brig, 
|ike, but inferior iii grandeur, to that near Kinrofs. 

The town of Dunkeld is fmall, and has.a fmall linen manufacture. Much company 
reforts here in the fummer months, for the benefit of drinking goats' milk and whey 
I was informed here, that thofe animals will eat ferpents; as it is well known that 
Hags do. 

After a ride of two miles along a narrow firaft, amidft trees, and often in fight of 
the Tay, 'was driven by rain into a fifherman’s hut, who entertained me with an ac¬ 
count of his bufirtefs: laid he paid ten pounds per aim. for the liberty of two or three 
miles of the river; fold the firH fifh of the feafon at three-pence a pound; after that, 
got three Hiillings per fiffi. The houfes in thefe parts began to be covered with broom, 
which laHs three or four years: their infides mean, and very fcantily furniflied; but 
the owners civil, fenfible, and of the quickefi apprehenfions. 

The firait now widens into a vale plentiful in oats, barley and flax, and well peopled. 
On the right is the junction of the Tay and the Tumel: the channels of thefe rivers 
are wide, mil of gravel, the mark of their devaflation during floods. Due north is the 
road to Blair and Fort AuguHus, through the noted pafs of Killicrankie: turn to the 
left; ride oppofite to CaHle Menzies: reach Taymouth, the feat Of the Earl of 
Breadalbane., 

July 29, &c. Taymouth f lies in a vale fcarce a mile broad, very fertile, bounded 
on each fide by mountains finely planted. Thofe on the fouth are covered with trees, 
or with corn-fields far up their fides. The hills on the north are planted with pines 
and other trees, and vaHly Heep, and have a very Alpine look j but particularly re¬ 
femble the great flope,- oppofite the Grande Chartreufe in DauphinC. His lordihip’s 
policy \ furrounds the houfe, which Hands in the park, 1 and is one, of the few in which 
, fallow deer, are feen. 

The ground is in remarkable fine order, owing to his Lordfhip’s afliduity in clearing 
it from Hones, with which it was once covered. A blaHer was in conHant employ to 
bfeH the great Hones with gun-powder; for, by reafon of their fize, there was no other 
method of removing them. ‘ t 

<The Berceau yalk is very magnificent, compofed of great trees, forming a fine 

gothic arch j and probably that fpecies of architecture owed its origin to luch vaulted 

» » 

' • Rivera in Scotland are very frequently called water*. , 

f 'Its name in old map* ii Ballocfi; i. e. the mouth of the Loch : Bala in the Britifh language. 

% This word here fignifie* improvement*, or demefne; when ufed by a merchant, or tradeiman, fignifies 
their warchopfcs, (hops, and the like. 

11 fhadcs. 
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fliadw. The walk on »he bank of the Tay is fifty feet wide, and two-and-twenty hun¬ 
dred yards long; but is to be continued as far as the junction of the Tay and the Lion, 
whjph is about as far more. The iirft runs on the fides of the walk with great ra¬ 
pidity, is clear, but not colourlefs, for its pellucidnefs is like that of brown cryftal; as 
is the cafe with moft of the rivers in Scotland, which receive their tinge from the bogs. 
The Tay has here a wooden bridge two hundred feet long, leading to a white feat on 
the fide of the oppofite hill, commanding a fine view up and down Strath-Tay. The 
rich meadows beneath, the winding of the river, the beginning of Loch-Tay, the dis¬ 
charge of the river out of it, the neat village and church of Kinmore, form a moft plea- 
fing and magnificent profpeft. 

The view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a nearer fight of the 
church and village, and the difeharge of the river. The lake is about one mile broad, 
and fiheen long, bounded on each fide by lofty mountains; makes three great bends, 
which add to its beauty. 1 hole on the fouth are well planted, and finely cultivated 
high up; interfperfed with the habitations of the Highlanders, not fingly, but in fmall 
groupes, as if they loved fociety or clanfhip : they are very fmall, mean, and without 
. windows or chimnies, and are the difgrace of North Britain, as its lakes and rivers are 
its glory. Loch-Tay is in many places a hundred fathoms deep, and within as many 
yards of the fhorc, fifty four. 

Till of late, this lake was fuppofed to be as incapable of breezing as Loch-Nefs, 
Loch-Eam, and Loch-Each; though Loch-Rannoch, and even Loch-Fine, an arm of 
the fea, often does. But jn March 177 f, fo rigorous and uncommon was the cold, 
that about the twentieth of that month this vaft body of water was frozen over in one 
part from fide to fide, in the fpace of a Angle night j and fo ftrong yvas the ice, as 
greatly to damage a boat which was caught in it. 

Loch-Tay abounds with pike, perch, eels, fahnon, char, and trout; of the Iaft, 
fome have been taken that weighed .above thirty pounds. Of thefe fpecies, the High¬ 
landers abhor eels, and alfo lampreys, fancying, from the form, that they are too nearly 
related to ferpents. 

The north fide is lefs wooded, but.more cultivated. The vaft hill of Laurs, with beds 
of fnow on it; through great part of the year, rifes above the reft, and the ftill loftier 
mountain of Benmor doles the view far beyond the end of the lake. AU this country 
abounds with game, fuch as Grous, ptarmigans *, flags, and a peculiar fpecies of hare, 
which is found only on the fummits of the higheft hills, and never mixes with the 
common kind, which is frequent enough in the vales t: is lefs than the common hare ; 
its limbs Vnore flender ; its flefh more delicate : is very agile, and full of frolick when- 
kept tame; is fond of honey and carraway comfits, and prognofticates a ftorm by eating 
its own dung: in ^ wild ftate^loes not run an end, but feeks fhelter under Hones as 
1'ooai as poffible. During fummer its predominant colour is grey: about September it 
' begins to affume a fnowy whitenefs, the alteration of colour appearing about the neck ‘ 
and rump, and becomes entirely white, except the edges and tips of the .ears: in 
April it again refumes its grey coat. . , 

The ptarmigans inhabit the very fummits of the M&hcft mountains, amidft the rocks, 
perching among the grey ftones, and during* fummer are fcarccly to be diflingujjhed 
from them, by realbn of their colour. They feldom take long flights, but Ay about 
^ke pigeons; are filly birds, and fo tame as to fuffer a ftone to be flung at them with¬ 
out rifing. It is not nectary to have a dog to find them. They tafte fo like a jjrous, 

* Br Zool. I. No. 95. f Ibid. No. 11. 
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as to be fcarce diftinguifhable. During winter, their plumage, except a few feathers 
on the tail, are of a pure white, the colour of the fnow, in which they bury themfelves 
in heaps, as a protection from the rigorous dr. 

Royfton crows, called here hooded crows, and in the Erfe, feannag, are very' com¬ 
mon, and refide here the whole year. They breed in all forts of trees, not only in the 
Highlands, but even in the plains of Murray : lay fix eggs; have a fhriller note than 
the common fort; are much more mifehievous; pick out the eyes of lambs, and even 
of horfes, when engaged in bogs j but for want of other food, will eat cranberries, and 
other mountain berries. 

Ring ouzels breed among the hills, and in autumn defeend in flocks to feed on the 
berries of the wicken trees. 

Sea eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country in winter. The black eagles 
continue there the whole year. 

It is very difficult to leave the environs of this delightful place. Before I go within 
doors, mull recal to mind the fine winding walks on the fouth fide of the hills, the 
great beech fixteen feet in girth, the piclurefque birch with its long dreaming branches, 
the hermitage, the great cataracts adjacent, and the darkfome chafm beneath. I muff 
enjoy over again the view of the fine reach of the Tay, and its union with the broad 
water of the Lion: I muftftep down to view the druidical circles of Hones ; and, lallly, 
I mud vifit Tay-bridge, and, as far as my pen can contribute, extend the fame of our 
military countrymen, who, among other works worthy of the Romans, founded this 
bridge, and left its hiftory infuibed in thefe terms : 

Mirare 

Viam banc militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M. paffuum ccl. hac iliac 
Kxtcnfam ; 

Tcfquis ft paludibus tnfultantem 
Per irumtes rupefque patefaftam 
Et indignant! Tavo 
Ut cernis inllratam ; 

Opus hoc arduum fua folertia, 

£t decennali militum opera, 

A Air. Xnse. 1733. PofuitG. Wade 
Copiarum in Scotia Prafeftus. 

Ecce quantum valcant 
Regis Geos oil II. aufpicia. 

Taymouth is a large houfe, a caftle modernized. The mod remarkable-part of its 
furniture is the works of the famous Jamefon # , the Scotch Vandyck, an eleve of this 
family. That Angular performance of his, the genealogical picture, is in good pre¬ 
servation. The chief of the Argyle family is placed recumbent at the foot of a 
tree with’a branch;, on the right is a Angle head of his elded fon. Sir Duncan 
Campbell, laird of Lochou ; but on the various ramifications, are the names of his 
defeendants, and along the body of the tree are nine fmall heads, in oval frames, with 
the names on the margins, all ddne with great neatnefs: the fecond fon was the firll of 

the houfe of Breadalbane, which branched from the other about four hundred years 

• 

* Sonot aaarchtte&at Aberdeen ( ftudied under Reubens, at Antwerp. Charles I. fat to him, and 
prefentid him with a diamond ring. He always-drew himfelf with his hat qn. His prices were 10I. 
Scotf, or ' 1 - I s - «d. EnglUh, per head : was born in 1586 ; died at Edinburgh, 1644. For a further ac- 
coust, confult Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
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ago. In a corner is infcribed, “ The Genalogie of the houfe of Glenorquhte quhairof 
is defcendit fimdrie nobil and worthie houfes. Jamefon faciebat 1635.” its fize is eight 
feet by five. In the fame room are about twenty heads of perfons of the family; 
among others, that of a lady, fo very ugly, that a wag, on feeing it, with lifted hands- 
pronounced, that file was fearfully and wonderfully made. There are in the fame 
houfe, feveral heads by Jamefon, but many of them unfortunately fpoiled in the re¬ 
pairing. 

In the library is a fmall book, called from tlie binding, the Black Book, with fome 
beautiful drawings in it, on vellum, of the Breadalbane family, in water colours. In 
the firlt page is old Sir Duncan between two other figures, then follow feveral chiefs 
of the family, among whom is Sir Cofin, Knight of Rhodes, who died 1480, aged 80. 
At the end is a manulcript hiftory of the family, ending, I think, in 1633. 

July 30. Went to divine fervice at Kinmore # church, which, with the village, was 
re-built, in the neateft manner by the prefent Lord Breadalbane r they ftand beautifully 
on a fmall headland, projecting into the lake. His lordfhip permits the inhabitants to 
live rent-free, on condition they exercife fome trade, and keep their houfes clean : fo 
that, by thefe terms, he not only laves the expence of fending, on every trifling ocea- 
ffon, to Perth or Crief, but has got fome as good workmen, in common trades, as any 
in his Majefty’s dominions. 

The church is a remarkably neat plain building, with a very handfome tower ftecple. 
The congregation was numerous, decent, attentive, ftill; well and neatly clad, and not 
a ragged or flovenly perfon among them. There were two fcrvices, one in Englifh, 
the other in Erfe. After the firft, numbers of people, of both fexes, went out of the 
church, and, feating themfelves in the church-yard, made, in their motley habits, a gay 
and pi&urcfquc appearance. The devotion of the common people of Scotland on the 
ufual days of worlhip, is as much to be admired, as their conduit at the facrament in 
certain places is to be cenfured. It is celebrated but once in a year +■, when there are 
fometimes three thoufand communicants, and as many idle fpeclators. Of the firft, as 
many as poffible crowd on each fide of a long table, and the elements fometimes are 
rudely (hoven from one .to another ; and in certain places, before the day is at amend, 
fighting and otjier indecencies enfue. 'It has often been made a feafon for debauchery; 
and to this day. Jack cannot always be perfuaded to eat his meat like a Chriflian J. 

Every Sunday a colleftion is made for the fick or neceflitous ; for poor’s rates are 
unknown in every parifh in Scotland. Notwithftanding the common people are but juft 
roused from their native indolence, very few beggars are feen in North Britain : either 
they arc foil mailers of the leffon of being content with a very little ; or, what is more 
probable, they are poffeffed of a fpirit that will ftrugglc hard with neceffuy before it will- 
bend to the a Iking of alms. 

Vifited a pretty iftand in Loch-Tay, tuffed with trees, and not far from the (here. 
On it are the ruins of a .priory dependent on that at Stoune j founded in 1122, by 
Alexander the Eirft ; in which were depofited the remaitis of his Queen Sybilla, natu¬ 
ral daughter to Henry I.: it. was founded by Alexander in order for the prayers of the 
Monks for the repofe of his foul and that of his roy^il confort §'. To* this ifiand the 
Campbells retreated, during the fuccefies of the Marquifs of Montrofe, where they de¬ 
fended themfelves againft that hero, which was one caufe of his violent refentmtot 
againft the whole name.. 

* Or the Great Head! . 

t Formerly the facrament was adminiftered but once in two Tears.* $ Tale of a Tub. 

S A* appears from a grant made by that mouarch of the iiic in Loch-Tay,. Ut pro tultf.a Hi Pro mi it 
pro anima Sy a ill a ill defuntl* fabricetur, &c. . *“ 

July 
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July 31ft, Rode to Glen-Lion ; went by the fide of the river * that gives name to if. 
It has now loft its ancient title of Duie, or Black, given it on account of a great battle 
between the Mackays and the Macgregors; after which, the conquerors are ft id to have 
itained the waters with red, by wafhing in it their bloody fwords and fpears. On the 
right is a rocky hill, called Shi-hallen, or the Paps. Enter Glen-Lion through a ftrair 
pafs: the vale is narrow, but fertile; the banks of the river fteep, rocky, and wooded ; 
through which appears the rapid water of the Lion. On the north is,, a round fortrefs, 
on the top of a hill : to which in old times, the natives retreated on any invafion. A 
little farther, on a plain, Is afniall Roman camp f, called by the Highlanders Foningal, 
or the fort of the Strangers : themfelves they ftile Na fian, or descendants of Fingal. 
In Fortingal church-yard are the remains of a prodigious yew-tree, whofe ruins mea- 
fured fifty-fix feet and a half in circumference. 

Saw at the houfe of Colonel Campbell.of Glen-Lion, a curious walking-ftaff, belong¬ 
ing to one of his anceftors : it was iron cafcd in leather, five feet long; at the top a 
neat pair of extended wings, like a caducous; bur, on being fhaken, a poniard, two 
feet nine inches long, darted out. 

He alfo favoured me with the fight of a very ancient brotche, which the Highlands 
ufe, like the fibula of the Romans, to fallen tlieir veil: it is made of filver, is round, 
with a bar crofs the middle, from whence are two tongues to fallen the folds of the 
garments: one fide isftudded with pearl, or eoarfe gems, in a very rude manner; on 
the other, the names of the three kings of Cologne, Cafpar, Melchior, Baltazar; with 
the word confummatim. It was probably a confecrated broiche, and worn not only for 
ufe, but as an amulet. Keyfler’s account of the virtues attributed to their names con¬ 
firms my opinion.' He fays that they were written on flips of paper in this form, and 
worn as prefervatives againft the falling-ficknefs: 

Gafpar fert Myrrham, Thus Melchior, Balthazar, Aururn j 

Solvitur a morbo Chrifti pietate caduco. • 

Return South, and come at once in fight of Loch-Tay. The day very fine and calm, 
the whole fane was mod beautifully repeated in the water. I mull pot omit that on 
the north fide of this lake is a mod excellent road, which runs the whole length of it, 
leading to Tiendrum and Inverary, in Argylclhire, and is the i;oute which travellers 
muft take, who make what I call the petit tour f of Scotland. This whole road was 
made at the foie expence of the prefent Lord Breadalbane; who, to facilitate the tra-' 
veiling, alfo eretted thirty-two ftone bridges over the torrents that rufh from the 
mountains into the lake. They will find the whole country excell in roads, partly mili¬ 
tary, partly done by flatute labour, and much by the munificence of the great men. 

I was informed, that Lord Breadalbane’s eftate was fo extenfive that he could ride a 
hundred miles an end on it, even as far as the Weft Sfea, where be has alfo fotne iflands. 
Thefe great properties are divided into diftri&s, called Officiaries: a ground officer pre- 
fides oveV each, and has three, four, or five hundred men under his care. He fuper- 
intends the duties, due from each to their Lord, fuch as fetching peat, bringing coal 
☆9m Crief, &c. which they do ? at their own expencc, on horfes backs, travelling in 

'» 1 

f • This river freeze*; buttheTay, which receives, never does. 

+ It poffibly might have been made during the expedition of Severus, who'penetrated to the extremity 
of this aland. It waa the moft northern work of the Romans of w hich I had any intelligence. 

£ Which comprehends the route 1 have deferibed ; adding to it, from Taymouth, along the road, on 
thejTylc of the lake, to Killin, >6 piles ; from thence to Tiendrum, 10 s Gletwrchie, 12 ; Inveraray, 16; 
Lfflwon the banks of Loch-Lomond, -:o ; Dumbarton, 12 ; Glafgow, 15 ; Sterling, ft j Edinburgh, by 
Hopetoun Houfe, 35 g a trad unparalleled, for the variety and frequency of fine and magnificent fcencry. 

firings. 
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firings, the tail of one horfe being fattened by a cord, which reaches to the head of the 
next: the horfes are little, and generally white or grey ; and as the farms are very 
fmall, it is common for four to keep a plough between them, each fumifliing a horfe, 
and this*called a hori'e-gang. 

The north fide of Loch-Tay is very populous; for in fixteen fquare miles are feven- 
tcen hundred and eighty-fix fouls: on the other fide, above twelve hundred, t'he 
country, within thefe thirty years, manufactures a great deal of thread. They fpin with 
rocks*, which they do while they attend their cattle on the hills; and, at the four 
fairs in the year, .held at Kinmore, above fixteen hundred pounds worth of yarn is fold 
out of Breadalbanc only : which lhews the increafe of induftry in thefe parts, for lefs 
than forty years ago there was not the leaft trade in this article. The yarn is bought 
by perfons who attend the fairs for that purpofe, and fell it again at Perth, Glafgow, 
and other places, Adhere it is manufactured into cloth. 

Much of this may be owing to the good fenfe and humanity of the chieftan; but 
much again is owing to the abolition or the feudal tenures, or vaffalage j for before 
that was effected, (which was done by the influence of a chancellor f, whofe memory 
Scotland gratefully adores for that fcrvice) the ftrong oppreffed the weak, the rich the 
poor. Courts indeed were held, and juries called j butjuries of vaflals, too dependent 
and too timid to be relied on for the execution of true juftice. 

Auguft i. Leave Taymouth; ford the lion, and ride above it through fome woods. 
On the left bur ft s out a fine cafcade, in a deep hollow, covered with trees: at a fmall 
diftance to the well isCaftle Garth; or, more properly, Garbh, i. e. The rough place, 
a fmall caftle feated like Caftle Campbell, between two deep glens. Keep afeending a 
ftcep hill, but the com country continues for a while: the feene then changes for a 
wild, black, and mountainous heath. Defcend into Rannoch, a meadowy plain, toler- 
’ably fertile : the lake of the fame name extends from eaft to weft; is about eleven mile® 
.long, and one broad ; the northern bank appears very barren: pari of the fouthera 
finely covered with a forelt of pine and birch, the firft natural woods I had feen of pines; 
rode a good way in it, but obferved no trees of any fixe, except a birch fixteen feet in 
circumference: the ground beneath the trees is covered with heath bilberries, and 
dwarf arbutus, whofe gloffy Laves make a pretty appearance. This place gives fhelter 
to black game, and Roes. 'Fhefe animals are found from the banks of Loch-Lomond, 

1 as far north as the entrance into Caithnefs: in fummer their hair is fhort, fmboth, gloffy, 
and red ; at approach of winter grows long and hoary, and proves an excellent defence 
againft the rigour of the Highland air. The weight of a full grown roe is 6olb. The 
horns of the fecopd year are ftrait, flender, and without any branch : in the third be¬ 
come bifurcated : in the fourth, trifurcated, and grow more fcabrous and' ftronger, in 
proportion to their longevity, 'lihey feed during fummer on grafs, and are remarkably 
fond of the Rubus Sa*xatilis, called in the Highlands, on that account, the Roebuck 
Berry. When the ground is covered with fnow, they browae on the extremo branches 
of the pine and juniper. They bring two young at a time: the fawns elegantly fpotted 
with white. It is extremely difficult to rear them; commonly eight out of ten dying in 
the attempt- The flefh of the Roe is by fome accounted a delicacy: to me it feemed 
very dry. They keep in fmall families of five* or fix. 

* Their Lord give* among them annually a great number of fpin»ing wheel*, which will foon caufe the 
difufe of the rock. .. 

f Earl of Hardwick, who may Tie truly faid to have given to the North Britons their great charter of 
liberty. 
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Near thefe woods is a faw-mill, which is rented from the Government: and the te¬ 
nant is obliged to work 150 tons of timber annually, paying eighteen .{hillings and fix- 
pence per ton. The deal, which is the red fort, is fold in plank to different parts of 
the country, carried on horfes backs, for the trees are now grown fo fcarce as not to 
admit of exportation v 

The lake affords no other fifh than trouts, fmall chars, and bull trouts: the laft, as' 
I was informed, are fometimes taken of the length of four feet and a half. Many water 
fowl breed in the birns or little ftreams that trickle into the lake ; among others, dif¬ 
ferent forts of grebes and divers: I was told of one which the inhabitants call Far- 
bhuachaille, or the Herd-man’s Watch-man, that makes a great noife before ftorms, 
and by their delcription find it to be the northern diver. Bi\ Zool. 4th Ed. Vol. II. 
No. 237. No rats have hitherto been obferved in this country. 

This country was once the property of Robertion of Struan, and was granted to an 
anceftor of his, as a reward for taking Robert Graham, the ruffian who murdered 
James I. It was then valued at a hundred marks. lie was likewife permitted to bear 
in his coat of arms a Graham bound in chains. A defcendant of his, ftyled Mac- 
Robot, was the inoft potent plunderer of his days, and, at the head of eight hundred 
men, for a long time ravaged Athol and the adjoining countries, in the beginning of the 
reign of James V. but at length was furprized and flam f. The late Struan feemed to 
inherit his turbulent difpofition. He had been tn the rebellion of 1715 ; had his eflate 
reflored, but in 1745 rebelling a fecond time, the country was burnt, and the eflate 
annexed to the crown. He returned a few years after, and died as he lived, arnoft- 
abandoned fot; notwithflanding which, he had a genius for poetry, and left behind him 
a volume of elegies and other pieces, in forne of which he elegantly laments the rav¬ 
ages of war among his vaffals, and the Iofs of his favorite fccncs, and in particular his 
fountain Argentine. 

The country is perfectly highland-; and in fpite of the intercourfe this and the 
neighbouring parts have of late years had with the reft of the world, it ftill retains fome 
of its ancient cuftoms and fuperftitions : they decline daily, but left their memory 
fhould be loti, I fhall mention feveral that are ftill praQifed, or but very lately difufed 
in the trad 1 had' pafled over. Such a record will have this advantage, when the 
follies are extinct, in teaching the unfhackled and enlightened mind the difference be¬ 
tween the pure ceremonies of religion, and the wild and anile flights of fupcrftition. 

The belief in fpeftres ftill exifls; of which I had a remarkable proof while I was in 
the county of Breadalbane. A poor vifionary, who had been working in his cabbage 
garden, imagined that he was raifed fuddenly into the air, and conveyed' over a wall 
into an adjacent corn field f ; that he found himfelf furrounded by a crowd of men and 
wtimen, many of whom he knew to have been dead iSme years, .and who appeared to 
him fkimmirrg over the tof>s of the unbended com, and mingling together like bees 
going to hive: that they fpoke an unknown language, and with a hollow found : that 
they very roughly pufhed him to and fro ; but on his uttering the name of God, all 
faniffied but & female fprite, wfyo feizing him by the Ihoulder, obliged him to promife 
an aflignation, at that very hourt that^day fevennight: that he then found that his hair 
was alt tied in <Jenable knots, and that he had almoft loft the life of his fpecch ; that 
tie kept his wort! with the fpeclre, whom he foon faw come floating through the 

* Some Pot A(h is alfomade of^he Birch wood. + Buchanan, life. xiii. c. a.7. 

4 * Thefe tales of ipcfTsal tranfoortations are far from being new; Mr. Aubrey, in his Mifccllanfe3, p. 13, 
gives two ridiculous relations of aimoit fimilar fads, one in Devonshire, the other in the Shire of Murray. 
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dr towards him: that he fpoke to her, but (he told him at that time lhe was in too much 
hafte to attend to him, but bid him go away, and no harm fhould befall him; and fo 
. the affair refted when I left the country. But it is incredible the mifchief thefe iEgri 
Somnia did in the neighbourhood : the friends and relations of the deceafed, whom the 
old Dreamer had named, were in the utmoft anxiety at finding them in fuch bad com¬ 
pany in the other world: the almoft extinft Relief of the old .idle tales began again to 
gain ground, and the good minifter will have many a weary difcourfe and exhortation 
before he can eradicate the abfurd ideas this idleftory has revived. 

In this part of the country the notion of witchcraft is qtflte loft : it was obferved to 
ceafe almoft immediately on the repeal of the witch aft •; a proof what a dangerous 
inftrument it was in the hands of the vindiftive, or of the credulous. 

Among the fuperftitious cuftoms thefe are the moil fingular. A Highlander never 
begins any thing*of confequence on the day of the week on which the third of May falls, 
which he ftyles La Sheachanna na bleanagh, or the difmal day. 

On the i ft of May, the herdfmen of every village hold their Bcl-tien f, a rural facri- 
fice. They cut a fquare trench on the ground, leaving the turf in the middle ; on that 
they make a fire of wood, on which they drefs a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal 
and milk; and bring befides the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and whifky; 
for each of the company mull contribute fomething. The rites begin with fpilling 
fome. of the caudle on the ground, by way of libation: on that every one takes a cake 
of oatmeal, upon which are raifed nine fquare knobs, each dedicated to fome particular 
being, the fuppofed preferver of their flocks and herds, or to fome particular animal, 
the real deftroyer of them : each perfon then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a 
knob, and flinging it over *his fhoulders, fays, “ This 1 give to thee, preferve thou my 
horfes; this to thee, preferve thou my fheep} and fo on.” After that, they ufe the 
fame ceremony to the noxious animals; “ This I give to thee, O fox! fpare thou my 
lambs; this to thee, O hooded crow!. this to thee, O eagle!” 

When the ceremony is over, they dine on the caudle; and after the feaft is finifhed, 
what is left is hid by two perfons deputed for that purpofe; but on the next Sunday 
they re-affemble, and finifli the reliques of the firft entertainment $. 

On the death of a Highlander, the corpfe being ftretched on a board, and covered 
with a coarfe linen Wrapper, the friends lay on the breaft of the deceafed a wooden 
platter, containing a fmall quantity of fait and earth, feparate and unraixed*} the earth, 
an emblem of the corruptible body ; the fait, an emblem of the immortal fphrit. AU 
fire isextinguifhed where a corpfe is kept; and it is reckoned fo ominous for 3 dog or 
cat to pafs t>ver it, that the poor animal is killed without mercy. 

The late-wake is a ceremony ufed at funerals. The evening after the death of any 
perfon, the relations # and friend* of the deceafed meet at the houfe, attended by bagpipe 

• Which wa* not till the year 1736. 

+ My account of thii, and every other ceremony mentioned in tflis journal, was communicated to me by 
a gentleman refident on the fpot where they were performed. * 7 

t A cuftom favouring of the Scotch Bel-tien, prevalenin Glouceftcrihire, particularly about NeWeSt 
and the neighbouring parifhci, on the twelfth day, or on the Eptf hany, in the/venfeg. All the fervanta 
of every particular farmer aflemble together in one of the fields that has been fown with wheat; on the 
border of which, in the mofi confpicuou* or moft elevated place, they make twelve fiici df ftraw, in a row ; 
around one of which, made larger than(the reft, they drink a cheerful glafa of cyder to fheir maftePs health, 
fuccefa to the future harveft, and then returning home, they feaft on'eakea made of carrtwxys, &c. (baked 
in cyder r which they claim as a reward for their paft labour* iu fowiag the grain. This feema to referable 
a cuftom of the ancient Danes, who in their addreflea to their deities, emptied, on every invocation, a dtp in 
honour of them. Niordi ,et Freja? membrta poculis recolebatur, aanua ut ipfia contingerent (elicits*, 
frugumque et reliqux annon* uberrimui proventu*. Worm. Iijonum. Dan. lib. 1. p. >8. 
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or fiddle; the neareft of kin, be it wife, fon, or daughter, opens a melancholy ball, 
dancing and greeting, i. e. crying, violently at the fame time; and this continues till day¬ 
light, but with fuch gambols and frolics among the younger part of the company, that 
the lofs which occafioned them is often more than fupplied by the confequences of that 
night T,. If the corpfe remains unburied for two nights, the fame rites are renewed. 
Thus, Scythian-iike, they rejoice at the deliverance of their friends out of this life of 
inifery. t 

This cufiotn is an ancient Englilh one, perhaps a Saxon. Chaucer mentions it in his 
Knight’s Tale. 

Ne how (lie liche-wakc was ylu*U 
All thilke night. 

It was not alone in Scotland that thefe watchings degenerated into excefs. Such in¬ 
decencies we find long ago forbidden by the church. In vigiliis circa corpora mortuorum 
vetantur chorea et cantilena,/eculares ludi et alii turpes fcf fatui f 

The coranich, or fihging at funerals, is ftill in ufe in fome places : the fongs are ge¬ 
nerally in praife of the deceafed, or a recital of the valiant deeds of him or his anceftors. 
I had not the fortune to be prefent at any in North Britain, bur formerly affified at onfe 
in the fouth of Ireland, where it was performed in the fullnefs of horror. The cries 
are called by the Irilh the *ulogohne and huilulu , two words extremely expreflive of the 
found uttered on thefe occafions, and being of Celtic (lock, etymologifts would fwear to 
be the origin-of the o\oix<yuv of the Greeks, and ululatus of the Latins. Virgil is very 
fond of ufing the lad, whenever any of his females are diftreffed ; as are. others of the 
Roman poets, and generally on occafions fimilar to this. 

It was my fortune to arrive at a certain town in Kerry, at the time that a perfon of fome 
diftin&ion departed this life : my curiofity led me to the houfe, where the funeral 
feemed conducted in the pureft clalBcal form. 

Quodcunque afpictrcm lu&us gcmitufqne fonabant, 

Formaque non taciti funeris inlus crat. 

In Ihort, the conclamatio was fet up by the friends in the fame manner as Virgil deferibes 
that confequential of Dido’s death. 

Lamentis genii tuque ct fxmineo ululatu 
Tedlafiemunt. 

Immediately after this followed another ceremony, fully deferibed by Camden in his 
account of the manners of the ancient Iri/h j the earned export ulations and‘reproaches 
given to the deceafed for quitting this world, where fhe enjoyed fo many bleflings, fo 
goed a hulband, fuch fine children. This cuftom is a K'o of great ^antiquity, for Eurya- 
lus’s mother makes the fame pathetic addrefs to her dead lbn. 

• Tuuc ilia fenedx 

Sera me® requict? pocuil'li rclinquere folam 
Ciudclis i 

But when the time approached for-carrying out the corpfe, the cry wa$ redoubled, 

Tremulis ululatibus acthera complent j 

Tlii» cuftom wai derived from tlfl-ir Northern anceftors. Longe fecurius morlendUm cfle arbitrantur 
q'nam vivtndum: puerperia ludu, t ftineiaque feltivo cantu, ut in plurimufn concdcbraatcs. Ohtus 
Miqjbin, 116. • 

• f Synod. Wigorn. An. IZ40. c. 5. asquotedin Mr. Tyrwhit’aChaucer, IV. iu. 
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a numerous band of females waiting in the outer court to attend the hearfe, and to pay 
(in chorus) the laft tribute of their voices. The habit of this forrowing train, and the 
negled of their perfons, were admirably fuited to the occafion: their robes were black 
and flowing, refombling the ancient Falla; their feet naked, their hair long and difhe- 
velled; I might truly fay, 

Vidi egomet nigra fuccinftam vndcre paila 
Cniiidiam ; pedibus midis, pdflbque capillo, 

Cum Sagana majore ululantcm. 

Among thefe mourners were difperfed the females who fung the praifes of the deceafed* 
and were in the place of the multeres prajica of the Romans, and like them, a mercenary 
tribe. I could not but obferve that they over-did their parts, as Horace acquaints us 
the hireling mourners of his days did. 

Ut qui condudti plorant in funere, dicunt 
Et faciunt prope plura dolcntibus ex aniino. 

The corpfe was carried flowly along the verge of a moil beautiful lake, the ululatus was' 
continued, and the whole proceffion ended among the venerable ruins of an old abbey. 
But to return to North Britain. 

Midwives give new-born babes a fmall fpoonful of earth and whiflty, as the firft food 
they tafte. 

Before women bake their bannocks, or oatmeal cakes, they form a crofs on the laft 
they make. 

I he notion of fecond-fight ftill prevails in a few places: as does the belief of fairies; 
and children are watched till the chriftening is over, left they fliould be ftole, or 
changed. 

Elf-ihots, i. e. the ftone arrow-heads of the old inhabitants of this ifland, are fuppofed 
to be weapons (hot by fairies at cattlej to which are attributed any diforders they have : 
in order to.effeft a cure, the cow is to be touched by an elf-lhot, or made to drink 
the water in which one has been dipped. The fame virtue is faid to be found in the 
cryftal gems *, and in the adder-ftone, our glein naidr; and it is alfo believed that 
good fortune jnuft attend the owner; fo, for that reafon, the firft is called Clach 
Bhuai, or the powerful ftone. Captain Archibald Campbell (hewed me one, a fpheroid 
fet in filver, for the ufe of which, people came above a hundred miles, and brought the 
water it was to be dipt in with them; for without that, in human cafes, it was believed 
to have no effed. 

Thefe have been fuppofed to be magical ftones or gems ufed by the Druids, to be 
infpe&ed by a chafte boy, who was to fee in them an apparition informing him of future 
events. This impofture, as we ye told by Dr. Woodward, was revived in the laft century 
by the famous Dodfir Dee, who called it his (hew ftone and holy ftone, and pretended, 
.by its means, to foretell events. I find in Montfaucon f/that it was cilftonviry in early 
times to depofite balls of this kind in urns or fepulchfes: thus twenty were found at 
Rome in an alabaftrine urn : and one was difeovered in 1653, in the tomb of Childenc 
at Tournii; he was King of France, and died A. D. ,480. * 

Auguft 2d, left Carrie, the houfe of Mr. ‘Campbell, fador’for the Struan eftate, 
where I had a very hofpitable reception the preceding night. Went due eaft; parted 
over a bridge crofs theTuinel, which difeharges itfelf out of Loch-Rannoch. • Not far 

* Woodwards Method of Foffils, p. ^o. See alfo Mr. ^ibrey’i Mifcellanici, p. 128. 

f Lcs Monumena de la Monarchic Francoifc. * 
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off were fome neat fmall houfes, inhabited by veteran fdldiess, who were fettled here 
after the peace of 1748 ; had land, and three pounds in money given, and nine pounds 
lent to begin the world with. In fome few places this plan fucceeded; but in general 
Was fruftrated by the diffipation of thefe new colonifts, who could by no means relifh’ 
an induftrious life ; but as foon as the money was fpent, which feldora laffed long, left 
their tenements to be pofleffed by the next comer. 

Saw next a ftamping-mill, calculated to reduce lime-ftone to a fine powder, in order 
to fave the expence of burning, for manure. The (tampers beat it into fmall pieces in a 
trough, which a ftream of water paffed through, carrying. off the finer parts into a 
proper receptacle, the grofs ones being flopped by a grate. I did not find that this 
project anfwered; but was told, that the benefit the land was to receive from it, would 
not appear till the third year. 

On going up a deep hill, have a fine view of the lake. Where the mountains al- 
moit clofe, is Mount Alexander, where Struan once refided, and which he called his 
hermitage; it is a moil romantic fituation, prettily wooded, impending over a fine 
bafin, formed by the Tumel, in a deep hollow beneath. At the bottom of this hill is 
Argentine, a little fountain; to which he gave that name from the filvery mica it flings 
lip: near this arefeverai rude but beautiful walks amidlt the rocks and trees, among 
which, in clefts and chafms, I was fhewn the hard bed of the poor poet, when his dis¬ 
loyalty had made it penal for him to fhew his head. Near this the rocks almoft meet, 
and the river rufhes with vaft violence between. Some outlawed M‘Gregors were once 
furprized on the precipice, and all killed; one, who made a defperate leap upon a (tone 
in the middle of the water, and another to the oppofite fide, had the hard fate to be 
fhot in climbling the rocky fteeps. 

A mile lower are the falls of the Tumel: I have feen higher ; but except that of the 
Rhine, never faw one with more water. 

Afcend a very fteep and high hill, through a great birch wood; a moft pidturefque 
fcene, from the pendant form of the boughs waving with the wind from the bottom to 
the utmofl fummits of the mountain. On attaining the top, had a view of the beauti¬ 
ful little Straith, fertile and prettily wooded, with the river in the middle, forming num¬ 
bers of quick meanders, then fuddenly fwelling into a lake, that fills the vale from fide 
to fide; is about three miles long, and retains the name of the liver. After riding 
along a blackjnoor, in fight of vaft mountains, arrive at 

Blair *, or Athol Houfe, feated on an eminence above a plain, watered by the Gary, 
an outrageous ftream, whofe ravages have greatly deformed the valley, by the vaft beds 
of gravel which it has left behind. The houfe was once fortified, and held a fiege 
againft the rebels ih 1746; but at prefent is much reduced in height, and the infiae 
highly finifhed by the noble owner. The moft lingulas piece of furniture is a cheft of 
drawers made of broom, moft elegantly ftriped in veins of whitd and brown. This 
plant grow? to a great fize' in Scotland, and furnifhes pieces of the breadth of fix. 
m^hes. * 

Neai* the houfe is a fine walk, furrounding a very deep glen finely wooded, but in 
diy weather deficient in water at«fhe bottom; but on the fide of the walk on the rock 
is a fmall cryftalline fountain, inhabited at that time by a pair of Naiads, in form of 
golden fifh. In aJpruce fir was ahang-neft of fome unknown bird, fufpended at the 
four corrters to the boughs; it was open at top, an inch and a half in diameter, and two 

deep; the fides and bottom thick*, the materials mofs, worfted, and bjrch bark, lined with 
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hair and feathers. The ftrearns afford the parr, a fmall fpecies of trout, feldom ex¬ 
ceeding eight inches in length, marked on the Tides with nine large bluiih fpots, and 
on the lateral line with fmall red ones 

No‘traveller fhould omit vifiting Yorke Cafcade, a magnificent cataratt, araidft 
mofl fuitable fcenery, about a mile diftant from the houfe. # 

This country is very mountainous, has no natural woods, except of birch; but the 
vaft plantations that begin to cloath the hills will amply fupply thefe defefls. There is 
a great quantit/of oats raifed in this neighbourhood, and numbers of black cattle reared, 
the refources of the exhaufled parts of South Britain. 

Vifit the pafs of Killicrankie, about five miles fouth of Blair: near the northern en¬ 
trance was fought the.battle between the Vifcount Dundee 2nd General Mackay, in 
which the fit'll was killed in the moment of viflory. The pafs is extremely narrow 
between high mountains, with the Gary running beneath in a deep, darkfome, and 
rocky channel, over-hung with trees, forming a fcene of horrible grandeur. The road 
through this ftrait is very fine, formed by the foldiery lent by the government, who 
have fixpence per day from the country, befides their pay. About a mile beyond the 
pafs, Mr. Robertfon’s, of Faikally, appears like fairy ground, amidfi thefe wild rocks, 
feated in a mofl beautiful meadow; watered by the river Tumel, furrounded with pretty 
hills, finely wooded. 

The Duke of Athol's eftate is ver.y extenfive, and the country populous: while 
vaflalage exifted, the chieftain could raife two or three thoufand fighting men, and leave 
fufficicnt at home to take care of the ground. The forefls, or rather chafes, (for they 
are quite naked) are very extenfive, and feed vaft numbers of flags, which range 
at certain times of the year, in herds of five hundred. Some grow to a great fize: 
I have heard of one that weighed eighteen ftone, Scots, or three hundred and fourteen 
pounds, cxclufive of head, entrails, and fkin. The hunting of thefe animals was for¬ 
merly after the manner of an eaftern /nonarch. Thoufands of vaffals furrounded a 
great trad: of country, and drove the deer to the fpot where the chieftains were fta- 
tioned, who {hot them.at their leifure. The magnificent hunt, made by an Earl of 
Athol, near this place, for the amufement of Janies V. and the Queen-mother, is too 
remarkable to be omitfed ; the relation is therefore given as deicribed by Sir David 
Lindfay of the Mourn f, who, in all probability, aflifted at it. ’* 

“ The Earl of Athole, hearing of the King’s coming, made great provifion for him 
in all things pertaining to a prince, that he was as well ferved and eafed, with all things 
neceffary to his eftate, as he had been in his own palace of Edinburgh. For I heard 
fay, this noble Earl gart make a curious palace to the King,*to his Mother, and to the 
Embaffador, where they were fo honourably eafed and lodged as they had be$n in 
England j France, Italy, or Spain, concerning the time and equivalent, for their hunting 
and paftime; which &as builded in the midfl of a fair meadow, a fair palace of green 
timber, wind with green birks, that were green both under and above, whieh was fa- 
fhioned in four quarters, and in every quarter and nfiik thereof a great round, as it 
had been a block-houfe, which was lofted and gelled the fpace of three houfe height 9 
the floods laid with green fcarets, fpreats, medwarts and flowers, that no man knew 
whereon he zeid, but as he had been in a garden.* Further, there were two great rounds 
in iik fide df the gate, and a great portculleis of tree, failing down wify the manner of 
a barrace, with a draw-bridge, and a great flank of wafer of fixteen foot deep, and 
thirty foot of breadth, And alfo this palace within was hung with fine tapeftry and 

* The Samlet. Br. Z00L III. No. 148. f Hift. Scotland, 146. 
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arrafles of filk, and lighted with fine glaf’s windows in all airths; that this palace was 
as pleafantly decored, with all neceflaries pertaining to a prince, as it had been his own 
palace-royal at home. Further, this Earl gart make fuch provifion for the King, and 
his Mother, and the EmbafTador, that they had all manner of meats, drinks, and deli, 
cates that were to be gotten, at that time, in all Scotland, either in burgh or land ; that 
is to Yay, all kind of drink, as ale, beer, wine, both white and claret, malvery, mufkadcl, 
hippocras, aquavitae. Further, there was of meals, wheat-bread, main-bread and ginge- 
tfread; with flefhes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, venifon, goofe, gricej capon, coney, 
cran, fwan, .partridge, plever, duck, drake, hriflel cock and pawnes, black-cock, 
and tnuir-fowl, cappercaillies : and alio the flanks, that were round about the palace, 
were full of all delicate fiflics, as falmonds, trouts, pcarchcs, pikes, cels, and all other 
kind of delicate fillies, that could be gotten in frelh waters; and all ready for the banket. 
Sync were there proper ftewards, cunning baxters, excellent cooks and potingars, 
with confe&ions and drugs for their deferts; and the halls and chambers were pre¬ 
pared with coflly bedding, velfel and napery, according for asking, fb that he wanted 
none of his orders more than he had been at home in his own palace. The King re« 
mained in this wilde.nefs, at the hunting, the fpace of three days and three nights, and 
his company, as l have lhcwn. I heard men lay, it colt the Earl of Athole, every day, 
in cxpences, athoufand pounds.” ■< ' 

But hunting meetings, among the great men, were often the preludes to rebellion; 
for under that pretence they collected great bodies of men without fufpicion, which at 
length occafioned an aft of parliament prohibiting fuch dangerous aflemblies. 

Aug. 3. Set out for the county of Aberdeen; ride eaftward over a hill into Glen- 
Tilt, famous in old times fur producing the molt hardy warriors, is a narrow glen, 
fcveral miles in length, bounded on each fide by mountains of an amazing height j on 
the fouth is the great hill of Ben y glo, whofc bafe is thirty.five miles in circumference, 
and whole fummit towers far above the others. , The fides of many of thefe mountains 
are covered with fine verdure, and arfc excellent Iheep-walks: but entirely woodlefs. 
The road is the molt dangerous and the molt horrible I ever travelled : a narrow path, 
fo rugged, that our hories often were obliged to crofs their legs, in order to pick a 
fecure place lor their feet; while, at a considerable and precipitous' depth beneath, 
roared a black torrent, rolling through a bed of rock, l'olid in efrery part, but where 
the Tilt had*worn its antient way. Salmon force their paflage even as high as this 
dreary dream, in fpite of the didance from the fea, and the difficulties they have to 
encounter. 

Afcond a deep hill, an 3 find ourfelves on an arric, or trad of mountain, which the 
families of one or two hamlets retire to with their flocks for pafture in dimmer. Here 
wq ref re died ourfelves with fome goats’ whey, at a Shoelin, or Bothay, a cottage made 
of turf, the dairy-houfe, where th< Highland fhepherds, or grazier^, live With their herds 
and Hocks, and during the fine fcafon make butter and cheel'e. Their whole furniture 
eonlills of a few horn-lpoons, their milking utenfils, a couch formed of lods to lie on, 
3ml a‘rug to cover them. Their food oat-cakes, butter or cheefe, and often the co¬ 
agulated blood of their cattle fjwead on their bannocs. Their drink milk, whey, and 
fometimes, by way 6f indulgence, wlfilky. Such dairy-houfes are common to mod 
nfountainuus countries; thole in Wales are called Hafodtai, or fummer-houfes j thofe 
on the Yiwiis Alps, Seimes. 

. Dined on the fide of Loch-Tilt, a fmall piece of water, fwarming with trouts. 
Continued pur journey over a wild, black, moory, melancholy trad. Reached Brae- 

jmar; 
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mar •; the country almofb inftantly changed, and in lieu of dreary waftes, a rich vale, 
plenteous in corn and grafs, fucceeded. Crofs the Dee near its head, which, from an 
mfignificant ftream, in the courfe of a very few miles, increafes to the fize of a great 
river, from the influx of numbers of other waters; and is remarkable for continuing 
near fifty miles of its courfe, from Invercauld to within fix miles of Aberdeen, without 
any fenfible augmentation. The rocks of Brae-mar, on the eaft, are exceedingly ro¬ 
mantic, finely wooded with pine. The cliffs are very lofty, and their front mod 
rugged and broken, with vaft pines growing out of their fiffures. 

, On the north fide of the river lies Dalmore, diftinguifhcd -by the finefl: natural pines 
in Europe, both in refpeft to the fize of the trees, and the quality of the timber. Single 
trees have been fold out»of it for fix guineas: they were from eighty to ninety feet high, 
without a lateral branch, and four feet and a half in diameter at the lower end. The 
wood is very refirfous, of a dark red colour, and very weighty. It js preferable to 
any brought from Norway, and being fawn into plank on the fpot, brings annually to 
the proprietor a large revenue. On the oppofite fide of the river is the eftate of In- 
vercy, noted alfo for its pines, but of a fize inferior to thofe of Dalmore. When the 
river is fwelled with rains, great floats of timber from both thefe eftates, are fent down 
into the Low Countries. 

This traft, abounding with game, was, in old times, the annual refort of numbers of 
nobility, who affembled here to pafs a* month or two in the amufements of the chace. 
Their huntings rcfcmblcd campaigns; they lived in temporary cottages, called Lon- 
quhards, were all dreffed in an uniform habit conformable to that of the country, and 
paffed their time with jollity and good cheer, molt admirably defcribed by John Taylor, 
the water poet, who, in 1618, made there his Pennileffe Pilgrimage, and defcribes, in 
page 135, the rural luxury with all the glee of a Sancho Pai^a. 

“ I thank my good jLord Erfkin,” (fays the poet) “ hce commanded that I 
(hould alwayes bee lodged in his lodging, the kitchen being ahvayes on the fide of a 
banke, many kettles and pots boyling, and many fpits turning and winding, with 
great variety of chcere: as vcnifon bak’d, fodden, rod and flu’de beefe, mutton, 
goatcs, kid, bares, frefh falmon, pidgeons, hens*/ capons, chickens, partridge, moore- 
coots, heath-codcs, caperkellies, and termagants: good ale, facke, white and claret, 
tent or (AUegant) and mod potent aquavitse f.” 

“ Ail 


* Brae fignifies a deep face of any hill. 

f The friyich, during the reign of Charles IX. feemed not only to have made full as large facrificcc 
to Diana and Bacchds, but even thought their entertainment incomplete without the prefence of Venus. 
Jacques du Fouilloux, a celebrated writer on hunting of that age, with much ferioufnefs defcribes all 
the requifites for the chace, and thus places and equips the jovial crew : “ L'Affemblee fe doit faire.en 
quelque beau lieu foubs 8*s arbres aunres d’une fontaine ou Ruifn.au, la ou les veneurs fe doiaent tous 
rendie pour faire leur rapport. Cc pendant le Sommelier doit venir avec trois bons chevaux chargcz d’ 
indrumens pour arroufer le gofier, contme coutrets, barraux, jjarils, fljeons et boutcilles*: lefquclles 
dotiieiit eftre pleines de bon vin d’ Arbois, de Beaume, dcChaloce et de Graue: luy ellant defeendu du 
cheval, les melra refraifcliir en l’eau, ou biens les pourra faire refroidir avec du Cantre apres il edramif 
h nappe fur la verdure. Ce fait, le cuifinier s'en vicudra charge,<le plufieurs lions harnois de gueule, 
comme jambons, langues de bueuffumees, groins, oreilles de^ourceau, cervelats, cfctiinees, pieces de bocuf de 
Saifon, carbonnades, jamboas de Maycnce, padez, longej de veau froides, couvcrtes de paudre blanch^, 
et autres menus fuffrages pur remplir le boudin lequel il metra fur la nappe. ”, 

“ Lors lc Roy ou le Seigneur avec ccux de fa table ellrendront leurs manteaux fur 1’herbe, et fe couch- 
etont de code deflus, bcauuans, mangeans, tians et faifaus grand chereand that nothing might be 
wanting to render the entertainment of fuch a fet of merrs men complete, honed Jacques adds, “ et s’il y 
a quelque femme de reputation en ce pays qui fade plaifir aux compagnons, cltt doit etre allcguee, et fes 
paiTages et remuemens de fcllcs, attendant le rapport a venir." 

But 
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“ All thefe, and more than'thefe, we had had continually, in fuperfiuous abun¬ 
dance, caught by faulconers, fowlers, fifhers, and brought by my Lord’s (Mar) 
tenants and purveyors, to vi&ual our campe, which confiiled of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred men and horfes. The manner of the hunting is this: five or fix hundred men 
doe rife early in the morning, and they doe difperfe themfelves divers wayes, and 
feveh, eight, or ten miles compaflfe, they doe bring or chace in the deer in many heards 
(two, three, or four hundred in a heard) to fuch or fuch a place, as the noblemen 
fhall appoint them ; then when day is come, the lords and gentlemen bf their compa¬ 
nies doe ride or goe to the faid places, fometimes wading up to the middles through 
bournes and rivers; and then they being come to the place, doe lie down on the 
■ ground till thofe forefaid fcouts, which are called theTinckhell, doe bring down the 
deer; but, as the proverb fays of a bad cooke, fo thefe Tinckhcll men doe lick their 
own fingers; for, befides their bowes and arrows which they carry with them, wee 
can heare now and then a harguebufe, or a mufquet, goe off, which doe feldom dif- 
charge in vaine: then after we had ftayed three houres, or thereabouts, we might per- 
y ceive the deer appeare on the hills round about us, (their heads making a fhew like a 
wood) which being followed clofe by the Tinckhell, are chafed down the valley where 
we lay; then all the valley on. each fide being way-laid with a hundred couple of 
ftrong Irifh greyhounds, they are let loofe, as occafion ferves, upon the heard of 
deere, that with dogs, gunnes, arrows, durkes and daggers, in tne fpace of two 
houres, fourfeore fat deere were flaine, which after are difpofed of feme one way and 
fome another, twenty or thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to make merry 
with all at our rendevouze. Being come to our lodgings, there was fuch baking, boyl- 
ing, roafting and ftewing, as if Cook Ruffian had been there to have fealdedthe Devil 
in his feathers.” But to proceed. 

Pafs by the cafUe of Brae-mar, a fquare tower, the feat of the antient Earls of Mar: 
in later times a garrifon to curb the difcontentejl chieftains; but at prefent unneceffa- 
rily occupied by a company of foot, being rented by the Government from Mr. Far* 
qunarfon, of Invercauld, whofe houfe 1 reach in lefs than half an hour. 

Invercauld is feated in the centre of the Grampian hills, in a fertile vale, wafhed by 
the Dee, a large and rapid river; nothing can be more beautiful than the different 
views from the feveral parts of it. On the northern entrance, immenfe ragged and 
broken craggs bound one fide of the profpett ; over whofe grey fides and fummits is 
fcattered the melancholy green of the pi&urefque pine, which grows out of the naked 
rock, where one would think nature would have denied vegetation. 

A little lower down is the caflle above-mentioned; formerly a npceffary curb on 
the little kings of the country; but at prefent ferves fcarce any purpofe, but to adorn 
'thelandfcape. c, 

The views from the (kirts of the plain near Invercauld, are very great; the hills 
that immediately , bound it are cloathed with trees, particularly with birch, whofe long 
and pendent boughs, waving a Vaft height above the head, furpafe the beauties of tfie 
weepihg willow. 

But when the great man fallies out fe the chace of foxes, and badgers, he feems not to leave fo impor¬ 
tant an affair to chance, *fo feta off thua amply provided in hia triumphal car j “ Lc Seigneur,” (fays 
Fouilloux) “ doit a#oir fa petite charrette, la ou il fera dedans,' avec la Fillette ag it de feizc a dix fept 
ans, laquelle luy fft> tera la telle par les chemina. Toutes lea chevillea et paux de la charctte doiuent 
eflre garnis de fiaccons et'bouteilles, «et doit avoir au bout de la charrette uo coffre de bois, plein de coqa 
d’inde froide, jambons, langurs de Btrufs rt autre bons harnois de guelle. Et ft e’eft en tempt d’hiver, il 
pnujra faire porter Ton pej it pavillod, et faire du feu dedana pour le chauffer, ou bicu donner un coup en 
robbe a la nymphe.” p. 35. 75. 
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The fouthem extremity is pre-eminently magnificent; the mountains form there a 
vaft theatre, the bofom or which is covered with extenfive forefts of pines: above, the 
trees j>row fcarcer and fcarcer, and then feem only to fprinkle the furface; after which 
vegetation ceafes, and naked fummits* of a furprifing height fucceed, many of them 
topped with perpetual fnow ; and, as a fine condraft to the l’cene, the great cataract of 
Garval-bourn, which feems at a diftance to divide the whole, foams amidft: the dark 
foreft, rulhing*from rock to rock to a vaft diftance. 

Some of thefe hills are fuppofed to be the higheft part of Great Britain: their height 
has not yet been taken, but the conjeflure is made from the defeent of the Dee, 
which runs from Brae-marf to the fca, above feventy miles, with a r.ioft rapid courfe. 

In this vale the Earl of Mar firft fet up the Pretender’s ftandard on the fixth of 
September 1715^ and in confequeiice drew todeftru&ion his own, and feveralof the 
muft noble families of North Britain. 

Rode to take a nearer view of the environs; crcfled the Dee on a good ftone-bridge 
built by the Government, and entered on excellent roads into a magnificent foreft of 
pines of many miles extent. Some of the trees are of a vaft fize; 1 meafured feverai 
that were ten, eleven, and even twelve feet in circumference, and near fixty feet high, 
forming a mod beautiful column, with a fine verdant capital. Thefe trees are of great 
age, having, as is fuppofed, feen two centuries. Their value is confiderable; Mr. Far- 
quharfon informed me, that by fawing and retailing them, he has got for eight hun¬ 
dred trees five-and-twenty (hillings each : they are fawed in an adjacent faw-mill, into 
plank ten feet long, eleven inches broad and three thick, and fold for two (hillings 
a-piece. 

Near this antient foreft is another, confiding of fmaller trees, almoft as high, but 
very (lender; one grows in a lingular manner out of the top of a great (tone, and 
notwithftanding it feems to have no other nourifhment than what it gets from the dews, 
is above thirty feet high. 

The proi'ped above thefe forefts is very extraordinary, a diftant view of bills over a 
furface of verdant pyramids of pines. 

I muft not omit, that there are in the moors of thefe parts, what 1 may call fubterra- 
neous forefts, of the* fame fpecies of trees, overthrown by the rage of tempefts, and 
covered with vegetable mould. Thefe are dug up, and ufed for feverafr mechanical 
purpofes. The finer and more refinous parts are fplit into (lender pieces, and ferve 
the purpofes of torches. Ceres made ufe of so other in her fearch after her loft 
daughter . 

Il'a dnahus 

Flammifcra pinus manibus fucccndit ab ./Etna. 

• _ _ Ovid. Met. lib. v. y. * 

At .“Etna’s flaming mouth two pitchy pines 
To light her in her fearch at length lhe tine*. • 

This whole traft abounds with game: the (lags at this time were ranging in the momv 
tains; but the little roebucks \ were perpetually bounding before us; "and the black 
game often fprung under our feet. The tops of the hills fwarmed with grous and ptarmi¬ 
gans. Green plovers, whimbrels, and fnow-flakes $, breed here : laft aflejnble m 


* The higheft i* called Ben y bourd, under which is a ftnall Locfi, which I was told had ice the lat¬ 
ter end of July. • , . 

t The mod diftant from the fea of any place in North Britain. * * 

t Thefe animals are reared with great difficulty j even when taken young, eight out of ten generally die. 
} Ur. <6001. 1. Wo, iaa. 

VO*. ill. 
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great flocks during winter, and colled fo clofely in iheir eddying flight, as to give .the 
fportfman opportunity of killing numbers at a (hot. Eagles*, peregrine falcons, and 
gofhawks breed here : the falcons in rocks, the golhawks in trees: the lad purfues its 
prey an end, and dallies through every thing in purfuit; but if it mifles its quarry, 
dt fi'i. from following it after t\ \> or three hundred yards flight. Thefe birds are pro- 
fcrihovl; half a crown is given for an eagle, a {hiding for a hawk, or hooded crow. 

Foxes are in thefe parts very ravenous, feeding on roes, fheep, and even (he-goats. 

Rooks vifit thefe vales ia autumn, to feed on the different fort of berries j but nei¬ 
ther winter nor breed here. 

I faw flying in the forefts, the greater bulfinch of Mr. Edwards, tab. 123, 124. the 
Loxia enucleator of Linnseus, whofe food is the feed of pine-cones; a bird common 
to the north of Europe and America. 

On our return palled under fome high cliffs, with large woods of birch intermixed. 
This tree is ufed for all forts of implements of hulbandry, roofing of fmall houfes, 
wheels, fuel; the Highlanders alfo tan their own leather with the bark ; and a great 
deal of excellent wine is extra&ed from the live tree. Obferved among thefe rocks 
a fort of projecting /helf on which had been a hut, acceffible only by the help of fome 
thongs, faftened by fome very expert climbers, to which the family got, in time of 
danger, in former days, with their moft valuable moveables. 

The houfes of the common people in thefe parts are (hocking to humanity, formed 
with loofe Hones, and covered with clods, which they call devots, or with heath, broom, 
or branches of fir: they look, at a diftance, like fo many black mole-hills. The in¬ 
habitants live very poorly, on oatmeal, barley-cakes and potatoes; their drink whiiky 
fweetened with honey. The men are thin, but ftrong; idle and lazy, except em¬ 
ployed in the chace, or any thing that looks like amuferaent; are content with their 
hard fare, and will hot exert themfelves farther than to get what they deem necefiaries. 
The women are more induffrious, fpin their own hufbands* cloaths, and get money by 
knitting (lockings, the great trade of the country. The common women are in ge¬ 
neral moft remarkably plain, and foon acquire an old look, and by being much expoled 
to the weatfier without hats, fuch a grin, and contraction of mufclcs, as heightens greatly 
their natural hardnefs of features: I never faw fo much plainnefs among the lower rank 
of females: ‘but the ne plus ultra of hard features is not found till you arrive among 
the filh-women of Aberdeen. 

Tenants pay their Tent generally in this country in money, except whatv they pay in 
poultry, which is.done to promote the breed, as the gentry are fo'remote from any 
market. Thofe that rent a mill pay a hog or two ; an animal fo detefted by the High¬ 
landers, that very few can be prevailed on to tafte it iivany (hape. Labour is here very 
cheap, the ufual pay being fifty (hillings a year, and two pecks of oatmeal a week. 

Purfuedf my journey eaft, along a beautiful road by the river-fide, in fight of the pine 
forefts. The vale now grows narrow, and is fdled with woods of birch and alder. 
Saw on the road-fide the feats of gentlemen, high built, and once defenfible. The pea- 
fants cultivate their little land With great care to the very edge of the (tony hills. 
All the way are vaft nvafles of granite, the fame which is called in Cornwall, Moor- 
ftone. . 

The glen contraCb, and the mountains approach each other. Quit the Highlands, 
pafling between two great rQcks, called the Pafs of Bollitir, a very narrow ftrait, whofe 

• . « 

* The ling-tail eagle, called here the Black Cagle. T fufpeft, from the defeription, that the dotrel breeds 
here. I hear alfo of a bird, called here SunacH na cuirn, but could not procure it. 

7 bottom 
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bottom is covered with jha tremendous ruins of the precipices that bound the road. 
I was informed, that here the wind rages with great fury during winter, and catching 
up the fnow in eddies, whirls it about with fueh impeluofity, as makes it dangerous for 
man hr bead to be out at that time. Rain alfo pours down fometimes in deluges, and 
carries with it (tone and gravel from the hills in futh quantity, that I have feen the 
eflfctts of thefe fpates, as they are called, lie crofs the roads, as the avalanches, or 
fnow-falls, do thole of the Alps. In many parts of the Highlands were hofpliia for 
the reception of travellers, called by the Scotch, Spittles, or hofpirab : the fame were 
ufual in Wales, where they are ftyled YTpytty ; and, in both places, were maintained 
by the religious houles: as liuiilar afyluins are to this day fupporte.d, in many parts of 
the Alps. 

This pafs is the eaftem entrance into the Highlands. The country now aflumes a 
new face: the bills grow lefs, but the land more barren, and is chiefly covered with 
heath and rock. The edges of the Dee are cultivated, but the reft only in patches, 
among which is generally a groupe of fmall houfes. 'I’hcre is alfo a change of trees, 
oak being the principal wood, but even that is fcarce. 

On the fouth fide of the river is Glen-Muik, remarkable for a fine cataraft formed 
by the river Muik, which, after running for a confiderablc way along a level moor, 
at once falls down a perpendicular rock of a femicircular form, called the Lin of Muik, 
into a hole of fo great a depth worn by the weight of water, as to be fuppofed by the 
vulgar to be bottomlefs. 

Refrefhed my horfes at a hamlet called Tullich, and looking weft, faw the great 
mountain Laghin y gair, which is always covered with fnow. 

Almoft oppofite to the village of Tullich is Fananich, noted for the mineral water 
difeovered a few years ago, and found to be very beneficial in rheumatic and ferophu- 
Ious cafes, and complaints of the gravel. During fummer great numbers of people 
afili&ed with thofe diforders refort there to drink the waters; and for their reception 
feveral commodious houfes have already been built. 

A little below Tullich ride over the fouth corner of the hill of Culbleen, where foon 
after the Revolution, a bloodlefs battle was fought between King William’s forces, 
under the command of General Mackay, and forae gentlemen of the country, with their 
dependents. The # laft made fuch an expeditious retreat, that, in derifion, it was called 
the race of Tullich. „ 

. The hill of Culbleen is the fouth-weft extremity of a range of mountains which form 
a deep femicirclc, and enclofe on all fides, except the fouth, a very fruitful bottom, and 
five pariflies, calfed Cromar. The foil, excepting fome moors and little hills, is good to 
the foot of the mountains, and produces the beft barley in the county of Aberdeen. 
Cromar is the entrance into the low countries ; the Erfe language has been difufed in 
it for many ages, ydt is fpoken at this time fix miles weft in Glen-gairn. 9 

One of the mountains to the weft is ftyled the Hill of Morven, of a ftupendous height, 
and on the fide next to Cromar, almoft perpendicular. From the t ip,* the whole 
country as far as Aberdeen, thirty computed miles, feetns from this height as ti plain; 
and the profpeft terminates in the German ocean. other great mountains appear 
to fink to a common fize ; and even Laghin* y gair abates of*its grandeur. About 
four miles below Culbleen, at Charles-Town, ride on a line with the hill of Coul, the 
fouth-eaft extremity of the Cromar mountains. * • 

A littltf north of pharles-Town (lands Aboync caftle, the feat of the Earl of Aboype, 
amidft large plantations; but his Lordftiip’s pines in the foreft o/ Glen Tanner, yigld to 
none in Scotland, excepting thofe of Dalmore. 
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Obferved feveral vaft plantations of pines, planted by gentlemen near their feats ; 
fuch a laudable fpirit prevails in this refpeCt, that in another half century, it never ihali 
be faid, that to fpy the nakednefs of the land you arc come. 

Dine at the little village of Kincairn Oneil. Hereabouts the common people 
cultivate a great deal of cabbage. The oat-fields are iudofed with rude low mounds of 
(tone.* 

It gives me real concern to find any hiftorical authority for overthrowing the beauti¬ 
ful relation that the powerful genius of Shakefpear has formed out of Boethius’s tale of 
Macbeth. If we may credit Fordun, that ufurper was flain in his retreat at Lunfanan, 
two miles north-weft of this place. To Sir David Dalrymple’s * accurate invelligation 
of a dark period of the Scottilh hiftory, I am obliged for this dii'covery. “ Near the 
church of Lunfanan,” adds that gentleman, “ is the veftige of an ancient fortrefs once 
furrounded by “ a brook that runs by.” This he conjectures to have been the retreat 
of Macbeth. 

Lay at a mean houfe at Banchorie. The country, from Bollitir to this place, dull, 
unlefs where varied by the windings of the river, or with the plantations. 

Auguft 7th, the nearer to Aberdeen, the lower the country grows, and the greater 
the quantity of com : in general, oats and barley; for there is very little wheat fown in 
thofe parts. Reach 

Aberdeen, a fine city, lying on a fmall bay, formed by the Dee, deep enough for 
lhips of two hundred tons. The town is about two miles in circumference, and con¬ 
tains thirteen thoufand fouls, and about three thoufand in the fuburbs ; but the whole 
number of inhabitants between the bridges Dee and Don, which includes both the 
Aberdecns, and the interjacent houfes or hamlets, is efiimated at twenty thoufand. It 
once enjoyed a good fhare of the tobacco trade, but was at length forced to refign it to 
Glafgow, which was fo much more conveniently fituated for it. At prefent, its im¬ 
ports are from the Baltic, and a few merchants .trade to the Weft Indies and North 
America. Its exports are, (lockings, thread, faltnon, and oatmeal: the firft is a mod 
important article, as appears by the following (late of it. For this manufacture 20,800 
pounds worth of wool is annually imported, and 1600 pounds worth of oil. Of this 
wool is annually made 69,333 dozen pairs of (lockings, worth, at an average 11. 10s. 
per dozen. Thefe are made by the country people, in almoft all ’ parts of this great 
county, who^get 4s. per dozen for fpinning, and 14s. per dozen for knitting, fo that 
there is annually paid them 62,3291. 14s. And befides, there is about 2000I. value 
of (lockings manufactured from the wool of the county, which encourages the breed 
of flieep much for even as high as InvercaulJ, the farmer fells his (heep at twelve 
(hillings a-piece, and keeps them till they are four or five years old, for the fake of the 
woqj. About 200 combers are alfo employed conltantty. The thread manufacture is 
another confiderable article, {hough trifling in comparifon of the woollen. 

The falmon fiflieries on the Dee and the Don, are a good branch of trade : about 
46 boats, and 130 men are employed on the firft; and in fome years i6;,ooolb. of (ifh 
hqye been fent pickled to London, and about 930 barrels of falted fifli exported to 
France, Italy, &c. The fifhery on the Don is far lefs confiderable. About the time 
of Henry VIII. this place was noted for a confiderable trade in dried cod-fiih, at that 
period known by the name of Habherdyn fifh. 

The town of Aberdeen is in general well built, with granite from the neighbouring 
quarries. The beft ftreet, or rather place, is the Caftle-ftreet: in the middle is an 

* Annals of Scotland, p. a. 
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o&agon building, with neat bas relievos of the Kings of Scotland, from James I. to 
James *VII. The town-houfe makes a good figure, and has a handfome fpire in the 
centre. 

The eaft and weft churches are under the fame roof; for the North Britions obferve 
©economy, even in their religion : in one I obferved a fmall fhip hung up; a votive of¬ 
fering frequent enough in Popifh churches, but appeared very unexpectedly here. But 
I am now fatisfied that the (hip only denotes the right the mariners have to a fitting 
place beneath. 

In the church-yard lies Andrew Cant, minifter of Aberdeen, from whom the 
Spectator derives the word to cant: but in all probability, Andrew canted no more 
than the reft of his brethren, for he lived in a whining age*; the word therefore 
feems to be derived from canto, from their finging out their difeourfes. The inferip- 
tion on his mottument fpeaks of him in very high terms, ftyles him vir fuo feculo 
fummus, qui orbi huic et urbi ecclefiaftes, voce et vita inclinatam religionem fuftinuit, 
degeneres mundi mores refinxit, ardens et amans, Boanerges et Barnabas, Magnes et 
Adamus, &c. &c. 

In the fame place are multitudes of long-winded epitaphs; but the following, though 
fiiort, has a mod elegant turn : 

Si fide*,'fi humanity?, multoquc gratua lepore candor; 

Si fuorum amor, amicorum charitas, omniumque Bene- 
volentiafpiritum reducere pofilnt, 

Hand hcic fitus eflet Johannes Burnet a Elrick. 1747. 

The college is a large old building, founded by George Earl of Marechal, 1593. 
On one fide is this ftrange infeription ; probably alluding to fome fcoffers at that time: 

They have feid, 

Quhat fay thay ? 

1 ct Yame fay. 

In the great room are fevcral good pictures. A head of the founder. The prefent 
I.ord Murcchal when youtig, and General Keith, his brother. Bifhop Burnet in his 
robes, as Chancellor of the Garter. A head of Mary Stuart, in black, with a crown 
in one hand, a crucifix in the other. Arthur Jonfton, a fine head by Jamcfon. An¬ 
drew Cant, by the fame. Gordon of Strachloch, publilher of the maps; DoCtor 
Gregory, author of the reflecting tclefcope ; and feveral others, by Jainefon. 

In the library is the alcornn ©n vellum, finely illuminated. 

A Hebrew bible, manufeript, with Rabbinical notes on vellum. 

Ifidori cxcerpta ex libro : a great curiofity, being a complete natural hiftory, with 
figures, richly illuminated onfqyares of plated gold, on vellum. 

A paraplirafe on the Revelation, by James VI. with notes, in the King’s own hand* 

A fine miflal. * 

There are about a hundred and forty ftudents belonging to this college. 

The convents in Aberdeen were ; one of Mathurines, or of the order of the Trinity, 
founded by William the l.ion, who d : cd in 1214: another of Dominicans, by Alex¬ 
ander II : a third of Obfervan tines, a building of great length in the middle of the 
city, founded by the citizens, and Mr. Richard Vaus, &c.: and a fourth of Carmelites, 
or White Friers, founded by Philip de Arbuthnot, in 1350. In the ruins of this was 
difeovered a very curious iilver chain, fix feet long, wifh a round plate at one end, 
and at the other a pear-lhaped appendage ; which is ftill preferved in the library. m 

* In Charles the Firft’s time. 
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The grammar-fchool is a low but neat building. Gordon’s hofpital is handfome; 
in front is a good ftatue of the founder: it maintains forty boys, children of the in¬ 
habitants of Aberdeen, who are apprenticed at proper ages. 

The infirmary is a large plain building, and fends out between eight or nine liundred 
cured patients annually. 

( 5 n the fide of the great bleachery, which is common to the’ town, are the public 
walks. Over a road, between the Cafile-ftrcet and the harbour, is a very handfome 
arch, which muff attratt the attention of the traveller. 

On the eaft of the town is a work begun by Cromwell, from whence is a fine view 
of the lea: beneath is a fmall patch of ground, noted for producing very early barley, 
which was then reaping. 

Prices of provifions in this town were thefe : Beef, (16 ounces to the pound) 2 ; d. 
to 5d. j mutton the fame ; butter, (28 ounces to the pound) 6d. to*8d.; cheefe, ditto, 
4 d to 4{d.; a large pullet, fid. or icd.; duck, the fame ; goofc, as. 3d. 

Crof's the harbour to the granite quarries that contribute to fupply London with 
paving ftones. The ftones lie either in large nodules or in fhattery beds ; are cut into 
fliape, and the fmall pieces for the middle of the ftreets are put on board for fevcii 
fhillings per ton, the long ftones at ten-pence per foot. 

The bridge of Dee lies about two miles S. of the town, and confifts of feven neat 
arches: before the building of that of Perth, it was efteemed the fineft ftrutture of the 
kind in North Britain. It was founded, and is ftill fupported by funds deftined for that 
purpofe by Bifhop Fdphinflon. The following infeription on the buttrefs of a ruinous 
ifle in the cathedral of Old Aberdeen, informs us of the architect:—•* Thomas, the fon 
of Thomas French, tnafter mafon, who built the bridge of the Dee and this ifle, is eu- 
terredat the foot hereof, who died anno 1530.’ 

Auguft 8th, vifited Old Aberdeen, about a mile north of the new; a poor town 
feated not far from the Don. The college is built round a fquare, with cloifters on the, 
fouth fide. The chapel is very ruinous within; but there ftill remains fome wood-work 
of exquifite workmanfhip. This was preferved by the fpirit of the principal at the 
time of the reformation, who armed his people and checked the blind zeal of the ba¬ 
rons of the Meams, who after ftripping the Cathedral of its roof, and robbing it of the 
bells, were going to violate this feat of learning. They Ihipped their facrilegious booty 
with an intention to expofingit to fale in Holland *; but the veffel had fcarcely gone 
out of port, but it perilhed in a ftorm with all its ill gained lading. 

The college was founded in 1494 by William Elphinlton, biflmp of this place, and 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland in the reign of James III.; and Lord Privy Seal in that 
of James IV. He was a perfon of fuch eminence, that his cotemporaries firmly be¬ 
lieved that his death was prefaged by various prodigies, and that fupernatural voices 
were heard at his interment, as if heaven more peculiarly intcrefted itfelf in the depar¬ 
ture of fo great a charafterf. 

TJie library is large. The mod remarkable things are; John Trevifa’s tranflation of 
•Higden’s Polychronicon, in 1387; the manufeript excellently wrote, and the language 
very good, for that time. A«very neat Dutch mifl’al, with elegant paintings on the 
margin. Another, of the angels appearing to the (hepherds, with pne of the men 
playiqg on the, Bagpipes. A manufeript catalogue of the old treafury of the college. 

llcdtor Boethius was the fyft principal of the college, and fent for from Paris for that 
■ purpofe, on an annual falary of forty marks Scots, at thirteen-pence each. The fquare 
• 

*• Spotfwood’a Hift. CliurcU of Scotland. f Eocthiu*’* Hill, of the Bilhops of Aberdeen. 
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tower oh the fide of the college was built by contributions from General Monk and the 
officers under him, then quartered at Aberdeen, for the reception of ftudcnts; of 
which there are about a hundred belonging to the college, who lie in it. 

In Biffiop Elphinfton's hall is a pitture of Biffiop Dunbar, who finiffied the bridge of 
Dee, and completed every thing elfe that the other worthy prelate had begun. B^fides 
this are portraits of Forbes, Biffiop of Aberdeen, and Profeffors Sandiland and Gordon, 
by Jamefon. The Sybils: faid to be done by the fame hand, but fecmed to me in 
too different a ftyle to be his; but the Sybilla 2 Egyptiaca.and Erythrsea are in good 
attitudes. 

The cathedral is very ancient ; no more than the two very antique fpires and one 
ifle, which is ufcd as a church, are now remaining. This biffioprick was founded in 
the time of David I. who tranflated it from Mortlick in Banffffiire to this place. 

From a tumulul, called Tille dron, now covered with trees, is a fine view of an ex- 
tcnfive and rich country ; once a mod barren fpot, but by the induftry of the inhabi- 
tants brought to its prefent ftate. A pretty vale bordered with wood, the cathedral 
foaring above the trees, and the river Don, form all together a mod agreeable prof- 
pea. Thefe are comprehended in the pleafure grounds of Seaton, the houfe of George 
Middleton, Efq.; which lies well ffieltered in the north-weft corner of the valley, and 
was probably the firft villa built in the north of Scotland according to the prefent idea 
of elegance. 

Beneath are fome cruives, or wears, to take falmon in. The owners are obliged by 
law to make the rails of the cruives • of a certain width, to permit fiffi of a certain fuse 
to pafs up the river ; but as that is negletted, they pay an annual fum to the owners of 
the fiffieries which lie above to compenfate the lofs. 

In the Regiam Majeftatem are preferved feveral ancient laws relating to the falmon 
fiffieries, couched in terms expreflive of the fimplicity of the times. 

From Saturday night till Monday morning, they were obliged to leave a free paflage 
for the fiffi, which is ftyled the Saturdayes Hoppe |. 

Alexander I. enatted, ‘ That the ftreame of the water fal be in all parts fwa free, 
that ane fwine of the age of three zeares, well fed, may tume himfelf within the 
ftreame round abou^ fwa that his fnowt nor tail! fall not touch the bank of the water.’ 

* Slayers of reide fiffi or fmoltes of falmond, the third time are puniffied with death. 
And fic like he quha commands the famine to be done.' Jac. IV. pari. 6. ffat. Rob. III. 

Auguft 9th, continue my journey : pafs over the bridge of Don; a fine Gothic arch 
flung over that fine river, from one rock to the other; the height from the top of tfie 
arch to the water is fixty feet; its width feventy-two. It was built by Henry de Cheyn, 
Biffiop of Aberdeen and nephew to John Cummin Lord of Badenoch, who fuffering 
exile for his attachment to the fattion of the Cummins on his being reftored to his See, 
applied all the profits that had accumulated during his abfence, towards this magnifi¬ 
cent work J. Ride for fome miles on the fea fands ; pafs through Newburgh, a finall 
village, and at low water ford the Ythen, a river productive of the pearl tnufcle : go 
through the pariffi of Furvie, now entirely overwhelmed with fand, (except two farm*) 
and about 500I. per annum loft to the Errol fatpily, & appears Ijy the oath of the fac¬ 
tor, made before the court of feffions in 1600, to afeertain the minifter’s falary. It w as 
at that time all arable land, now covered with fluffing fands, like the*deferts of^Arabia, 
and no veftiges remain of any buildings, except a fmall fragment of the church. 

* Cruives, &c. fhall have their hceke two inches wide, that the fry may pafs. Rob. I. 

f Alex. I. J Keith’s Scotch Cifhops, 65. This Prelate was living in jt 33 3. 
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The country now grows very flat; produces oats; but the crops are confiderably 
worfe than in the preceding country. Reach 

Bownefs, or Buchanefs, the feat of the Earl of Errol, perched, like a falcon’s mfr, 
on the edge of a vaft cliff above the fea. The drawing room, a large and very "elegant 
■apartment, hangs over it; the waves run in wild eddies round the rocks beneath, and 
the lea fowl clamour above and below, forming a ft range profpcft and Angular chorus. 
The place was once defcnfible, there having been a ditch and draw-bridge on the ac- 
ceflible fide ; but now both are deftroyed. 

Above five miles fouth is Slains, the remains of the old family cafile, feated firongly 
on a peninfulated rock ; but demolilhed in 1594, by James VI. cn the rebellion of 
the Earl of Huntly. Near this place are fome vaft caverns, pnee filled with curious 
ftala&ical incruftations, now deftroyed, in order to be burnt into lime; for there is 
none in this country, that ufeful commodity being imported from the Earl of Elgin’s 
works on the Frith of Forth. 

Here the Ihore begins to grow bold and rocky, and indented in a ftrange manner 
with fmall and deep creeks, or rather immenfe and horrible chafms. The famous 
Bullers of Buchan lie about a mile north of Bownels, are a vaft hollow in a rock, pro- 
jefting into the fea, open at top, with a coniiiiunication to the fea through a noble 
natural arch, through which boats can pafs, and lie fecure in this natural harbour. 
There is a path round the top, but in fome parts too narrow to walk on with latisfac- 
tion, as the depth is about thirty fathom, with water on both fides, being bounded on 
the north and fouth by fmall creeks. 

Near this is a great infulated rock, divided by a narrow and very deep chafm from the 
land. This rock is pierced through midway between the water and the top, and in 
violent ftorms the waves rulh through it with great noife and itnpctuofity. On the fides, 
as well as thofe of the adjacent cliffs, breed multitudes of kittiwakes *. The young are 
a favourite dilh in North Britain, being ferved up # a little before dinner, as a whet for the 
appetite ; but, from the rank fmell and tafte, feem as if they were more likely to have a 
contrary effeft. I was told of an hontft gentleman who was fet down for the firft time 
to this kind of whet, as he fuppofed ; but after dcmolilhing half a dozen, with much 
impatience declared, that he had eaten fax, and did not find hitnl'elf a bit more hungry 
than before he had began. 

On this ccaft is a great filhery of fea dogs f, which begins the laft week of July, and 
ends the firft in September. The livers are boiled for oil; the bodi.s fplit, dried, and 
fold to the common people, who come from great diftances for them. Very fine tur¬ 
bots are taken on this coaft ; and towards Peterhead are good fiflierits of cod and ling. 
The lord of the rtanor has 3I. 6s. 8d. per annum from every boat, (a fix man boat) but 
if a new crew fets up, the lord, by way of encouragement, finds them a. boat. Befides 
thefe, they have little yawls for catching bait at the foot of the rocks. Mufclcs are alfo 
much ufcd # for bait, and many boats loads are brought for that purpofc from the mouth 
oftheYthen. Of late years, a Very fuccefsful falmon filhery has been fet up in the 
fandy bays below Slains This is performed by long nets, carried out to fea by boats, 
a'great compafs taken, and then, hawled on Ihore. It is remarked, thefe filh f* itn 
againft the wind, and are much better tailed than thofe taken in frdh waters. 

Moll of the labour on Ihore is performed here by the women: they will carry as 
much fifh as two men can lift on their Ihoulders, and when they have fold their cargo 
and emptied their baiket, will re-place part of it with (tones: they go fixteen miles to 

* Sr. Zool. No. >50. I The picked Shark, Br. Zool. Ill No 40. 
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fell or barter their fifh ; ai*e very fond of finery, arid will load their fingers with trump* 
ery rings, when they want both (hoes and (lockings. The fleet was the laft war fup- 
plied *vith g^eat numbers of men from this and others parts of Scotland, as well as the 
army: I think near 70,000 engaged in the general caufe, and a (lifted in carrying our 
glory through all parts of the globe: of the former, numbers returned j of the latter, 
very few. 

The houfesyi this, country are built with clay, tempered in the fame manner as the 
Ifraelites made their bricks in the land of ./Eg) pt: after drefling the clay, and working 
it up with water, the labourers place on it a large llratum of ftraw, which is trampled 
into it and made fmall by holies: then more is added, til! it arrives at a proper con- 
fiftency, when it is ufed as a plaifter, and makes the houfes very warm. The roofs are 
farked, i. e. covered with inch-and-half deal, fawed into three planks, and then nailed 
to the joifts, on \fhieh the flates are pinned. • . 

The land profpcct is extremely unpleafant; fpr no trees will grow here, in fpite of all 
the pains that have been taken: not but in former times it mud have been well wooded, 
as is evident from the number of trees dug up in all the bogs. The fame nakednefs 
prevails over great part of this coaft, even far beyond Banff, except in a few warm 
bottoms. 

The corn of this trad is oats and barley; of the laft I have fecn very good clofe-to the 
edges of the cliffs. Rents are paid here partly in calh, partly in kind j the laft is com¬ 
monly fold to a contractor. The land here being poor, is fet cheap. The people live 
hardly: a common food with them is fowens, or the grollcr part of the oatmeal with 
the hulks, firft put into a barrel with water, in order to grow four, and then boiled in¬ 
to a fort of pudding, or flummery. 

Auguft nth, croffed the country towards Banff, over Oatlands, a ccarfe fort of 
downs, and fevcral black heathy moors, without a Angle tree for numbers of miles. 
See Craigfton caftie, a good houfe, once defenfible, feated in a fnug bottom, where the 
plantations thrive greatly. Saw here a head of David Lefly, an eleve of Guftavus 
Adolphus: a fuccefsful general againft the royal caufe : unfortunate when he attempted 
to fupport it; loft the battle of Dunbar, being forced to engage contrary to his judgment 
by the enthuiiafm of the preachers: marched with an unwilling army to the fatal battle 
of Woicefter; confcious of its difaffedlion or its fears, he funk beneath his apprehen- 
fions; was difpirited and confounded : after the fight, loft his liberty an<f reputation j 
but vvasreftored to both at the reftoration by • Charles II. who created him Baron of 
Newark. Another head, Sir Alexander Frazer, the Knight of Dores j both by Jarac- 
foil. Paffcd by a fmall ruined caftie, in the parilh of Kinedward, feated on a round hill 
in a deep glen, and fcarcc accefiible; the ancient name of this caftie was Kin, or Kyn- 
Eden, ami faid to hawe been one* of the feats of the Cummins, Earl of Buchan. F&rd 
the Devron, a fine river, over which had been a beautiful bridge, now walhed away by 
the floods. Enter Banfffhire, and reach its capital • * . 

Banff, pleafantly feated on’ the fide of a hill, has fevcral ftrects ; but that with the 
town-houfe in it, adorned with a new fpire, is very handfonie. This pla'cc was erect cSi 
into aboroughby virtue of a charter from Robert II.* 3 ated October 7th, 1372, endow¬ 
ing it with the fame privileges, and putting, it on the fame footing jjith the burgh of 
Aberdeen; but tradition fays it was founded in the reign of MalcoIm«Canmor*. The 
harbour is very bad, as the entrance at the mouth uf the Devron is very uncer¬ 
tain, being often {topped by the fluffing of the fends, which are continually changing 
in great dorms: the pier is therefore placed on the outlidc. Much felmon is exported 

vol. III. k from 
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from hence. About Troop-head, i'ome kelp is made; and the adventurers pay the 
lord of the manor 50I. per annum for the liberty of collecting the materials. 

BanQ* had only one monaltery, that of the Carmelites, dedicated to the Virgin Mary : 
whole rents, place and lands were bellowed on King’s College in Aberdeen in 1^17 by 
James VI. 

The Karl of Finl.iter has a houfc, prettily feated on an eminence near the town, with 
fonte plantations of Ihrubs and fmall trees, which have a good effeCt in fo bare a coun¬ 
try. The profpcCl is very fine, commanding the rich meadows near the town, Down a 
fmall but well-built lilhing town, the great promontory of Troop-head, and to,the north 
the hills of Roisuvre, Sutherland, and Caithnefs. 

The houfe once belonged to the Sharps ; and the violent archbilhop of that name was 
bom here. In one of the apartments is a picture of Jatnefon by himfelf, fitting in his 
painting-room, drefied like Rubens, and with his hat on, and his pallet in his hand. 
On the walls are reprefented hung up, the pictures of Charles I and his Queen ; a head 
of his own wife; another head; two fea views, and Perfeus and Andromeda, the pro¬ 
ductions of his various pencil. 

Duff Houfe, avail pile of building, a little way from the town, is a fquare, with a 
fquare tower at each end ; the front richly ornamented with carving, but, for want of 
wings, has a naked look: the rooms within arc very fmall, and by no means anfwer the 
magnificence of the cafe. 

In the apartments are thefe pictures: Frances, Dutchefs of Richmond, full length, 
m biack, with a little picture at her bread, ASt. 57, 1633, by Vandyck : was grand¬ 
daughter by the father to Thomas Duke of Norfolk; to Edward Stafford Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, by the mother. A lady who attempted the very climax of matrimony: firlt mar¬ 
ried the fon of a rich vintner: gave hopes after hi" death to a knight, Sir CJ. Rodney, 
who on being jilted by her for an carl, Edward Earl of Hertford, wrote to her in bis own 
blood a well compofed copy of verfes, and then, fell cn his fword ; having buried the 
Earl, gave her hand to Ludovic Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and on his deceafe 
fpread her nets for the old monarch James I. Her avarice kept pace with her vanity : 
when vifited by the great, Ihe had all the parade of officers, and gentlemen who at¬ 
tended : tables were fpread, as if there had been ample provifion ; but the moment 
her vifitors were gone, the cloths were taken off, and her train fed with a mod fcanty 
fare. Her [ftide induced her to draw up an inventory of molt magnificent prefents, (he 
wiffied the world to believe fhe had given to the Queen of Bohemia; prefents of maffy 
plate that exifted only on a paper # . Befides this lingular character, qre two fine heads 
of Charles I. and his Queen. A head of a Duff of Corfenday, with fhori gfey hair, by 
Cofmo Alexander, descendant of the famous Jatnefon. Near the houfe is a fhrubbery, 
wish a walk two miles long, leading to the river. * , 

I mult not be filent refpefting the keverend Mr. Charles Cordiner, miniffer at (he 
epifcppal chapel at Banff. He has made his abilities fufficiently known by his fcveral 
ingenious publications: and I mult exprefs my happinefs in having been the caufe of 
bringing them to the view of the public, much to its entertainment, and I flatter my felt' 
not a little to his own benefit, andnhat of his numerous family. When I had publlfhed 
the laft volume of my tours in Scotland, I reflected that there were certain parts which 
I had nQt been able to vifit. I prevailed on Mr. Cordiner to undertake the tour which 
appeared ia 1780, under the ti/le of Antiquities and Scenery of the North of Scotland, 

• Vide Wilfon’i Life of Janet I. 23(1, 239. 
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{Huftrated by twenty-one platen taken from his own beautiful drawings, tie afterwards 
publiflietl, and continues to publilh, in numbers, the mnfl remarkable ruins, and fub- 
jeds of natural hiilory he met with in his jemmies through the northern parts of his 
country. Thefe, I hope, will meet the encouragement they merit, and his labours 
receive their due reward. 

Aug. 12. About two miles weft of Banff, not far from the fea, is a great ftratum 
of farul anil fhells, ufed with l’ucceft as a manure. Sea tang is alfo much ufed for 
corn lands, fombtimes by itfclf, lomctimes mixed with earth, and left to rot; it is be- 
fides often laid frefli on grafs, and anfwt.n; very well. Faffed by the houfe of Boyne, a 
ruined cafHc on the edge of a deep glen, filled with fume good afh and maples. 

Near Portfoy, a fmall town in the parifh of Fordyce, is a large ftratum of marble, in 
which afbeftos has been fometlines found : it is a co.irfe fort of verd di Corfica, and 
ufed in fomc houfes for chimney-pieces. Portfoy is the principal place in this parifh, 
and contains about fix hundred inhabitants, who carry on a confidcrable thread manu¬ 
facture, and one of lnulf: there alio belong to the town iwclve (hips, from forty to a 
hundred tons burthen ; and there are in the parifh fix fifhing boats, each of whofe 
crew confifts of fix men and a boy. Reach 

Cullen-houfc, feated at the edge of a deep glen full of very large trees, which, 
being out of the reach of the fea winds, profper greatly. This fpot is very prettily 
laid out in walks, and over the entrance is a magnificent arch fixty feet high, and 
eighty-two in width. The houfe is large, but irregular. The moft remarkable pictures 
are, a full length of James VI. by Mytens: at the time of the Revolution, the mob had 
taken it out of Holy-rood Houfe, and were kicking it about the ftreets,when the Chan¬ 
cellor, the Earl of Finlater, happening to pafs by, redeemed it out of their hands. A 
portrait of James Duke of Hamilton, beheaded in 1649, in a large black cloak, with a 
itar, by Vandyck. A half length of his brother, by the fame, killed at the battle of 
Worcefter. William Duke of Hamilton, prefident of the Revolution Parliament, by 
Kneller. Old Lord Banff, aged 90, with a long white fquare beard, who is faid to 
have incurred the cenfure of the church, at that age, for his gallantries *. 

Not far from Cullen-houle are the ruins of the caflle of Finlater, fituated on a high 
rock, projecting into the fea. It was ftrengthened in 1455 by Sir Walter Ogilvie, 
who had licence fron! James II. to build a tower and fortalice at his caftle of Finlater. 
• It continued in pofleffion of the family till it was ufurped by the family of the? Gordons; 
but was reftored to the right heirs about the year 1562, by Queen Mary, who for that 
purpofe caufed it to be inverted both by fea and land. 

The country round Cullen has all the marks of improvement, owing to the f inde¬ 
fatigable pains of the late noble owner, in advancing the art of agriculture and planting, 
and every other ufcful bufinefe, 8s far as the nature of the foil would admit, liis fu<- 
cefs in the firft was very great; the crops of beans, peas,.oats, and barley were ex¬ 
cellent ; the wheat very good, but through the fault of the climate, will not.ripcn till 
it is late, the harveft in thefe ■parts being in October. * The plantations are very ex- 

• 

* Among other pictures of perfons of merit, that of the admiraUe Crichton mull not be overlooked. I 
was informed, that there is one of that extraordinary per Ion In the pofleifion of Alexander Morrilbn, El'q. 
of Bagnie, in the county of Banff j it is in the fame apartment with fomc of Jamefog’s, but feenu done 
by a fuperior hand : came into Mr. Morrifon’s pofleffion from the family of Crichton^ Vifcount»Frend- 
raught, to whom Crichton probably fent it from Italy, whtre he ijjcnt the laft years of his fhort, but 
glorious life. Vide Append'*- 

f His I.ordfhip eolleoled together near 2000 fouls to his new townrnt Keith, by feuing, i. e. giving in 
pepetuity, on payment of a flight acknowledgment, land fufficicnt to build a house on, with gardens and 
back yard. 

* tenfive. 
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ten five, and reach to the top of Binn-hilf, but the farther they extend from the bot- 
toms, the worfe they fuccecd. 

The town of Cullen is mean, yet has about a hundred looms in it; there being a 
flourilhing manufacture of linen and thread, of which near fifty thoufand pounds 
worth is annually made there and in the neighbourhood. Upwards of two' thou¬ 
fand'bolls of wheat, barley, oats, and meal are paid annually by the tenants to 
their landlords, and by them fold to the merchants and exported : and befides, the 
upper parts of the parim yield peas, and great quantities of oats, which are fold by thofe 
tenants who pay their rents in cafh. 

Near this town the Duke of Cumberland, after his march from Banff, joined the 
reft of his forces from Strath-Bogie, and encamped at Cullen., 

In a finall Tandy bay are three lbfty lpiring rocks, formed of flinty maffes, cemented 
together very differently from any ftratum in the country. Thejje are called the 
Three Kings of Cullen. A little farther is another vaft rock, pierced quite through 
formed of pebbly concretions lodged in clay, which had fubfided in thick but regular 
layers. 

In this country are feveral cairns or barrows, the places of interment of the antient 
Caledonians, or of the Danes, for the method was common to both nations. At 
Craig-mills near GlafTaugh was a very remarkable one demolifhed about fourteen years 
ago. The diameter was fixty feet, the height fixteen; formed entirely of ftones 
brought from the fhore, as appears by the limpets, mufcles, and other fhells mixed 
with them. The whole was covered with a layer of earth four feet thick, and that 
finifhed with a very nice coat of green fod, incloling the whole. It feems to have been 
originally formed by making a deep trench round the fpot, and flinging the earth in¬ 
wards : then other materials brought to complete the work, which muff have been 
that of an whole army. On breaking open this cairn, on the l’ummit of the ftony heap 
beneath the integument of earth was found a ftone coffin formed of long flags, and 
it the complete fkeleton of a human body, lain at full length, with every bone in its 
proper place; and with them a deer’s horn, the fymbol of the favourite amufement of 
the deceafed. 

About five years ago another cairn was broke open at Kil-hillock, or the hill of burial, 
and in it was found another coffin about fix fefct long, with a fkeleton, an urn, and 
fome charcoal: a confiderablc deal of charcoal was alfo met with intermixed every 
where among the ftones of the cairn. By this it appears that the mode of interment 
was various at the fame period ; for one of thefe bodies tnufl have been placed entirely 
in its cemefry, the other burnt, and the afhes collected in the urn. 

A third cairn on the farm of Brankanentim near Kil-hillock, was opened very lately; 
aqd in the middle was found a coffin only two feet fquare, made of flag-ftones fet on 
their edge, and another by .way of co\er. The urn was feated bn the ground, filled 
with afhes, and was furrounded in the coffin with charcoal and bones, probably bones 
belonging to the fame body, which had not been reduced to alhes like the contents of 
the urn. 

A fourth urn was difoovercd»in a cairn on the hill of Down, overlooking the river 
Bevron, and town of Banff. This wds alfo placed in a coffin of flat ftones, with the 
mouth downwards, ftanding on another ftone. The urn was ornamented, but round 
it were* placed three others, fipaller and quite plain. The contents of each were the 
fame; afhes, burnt bones, flint arrow heads with almoft vitrified furfaces, and a piece 
of flint of an oval fhape flatted, two inches long, and an inch and a half thick. There 
was alfo in the larger urn, and one of the h-ilbr, a fmall flender bone four inches 

8 long, 
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long, and fomewhat incurvated and perforated at the thicker end: it is apparently not 
human; but the animal it belonged to, and the ufe are unknown. 

The materials of the urns appear to have been found in the neighbourhood; and con- 
fift of*a coarfe clay mixed with imall ftones and fand, and evidently have been only dried, 
and not burnt. By the appearance of the infide of the larger urn, it is probable that 
it was placed over the bones while they were hot and full of oil; the whole infide*being 
blackened with the fleam; and where it may have been fuppofed to have been in 
contaft with them, the (lain pervades the entire thicknefs. The urn was thirteen 
inpbes high. 

Befides is a numerous aflemblage of cairns on the Cotton-hill, a mile fouth of Bir- 
kenbog, probably in memory of the {lain in the viftory obtained in 998, by Indulphus, 
over the Danes. The battle chiefly raged on a moor near Cullen, where there are 
fimilar barrows;,but as it extended far by reafon of the * retreat of the vanquilhed, 
thefe ieem to be flung together with the fame defign. 

Not far from thefe are two circles of long ftones, called Gael-crofs : perhaps they 
might have been erefted after that battle ; and as gaul is the Erfe word for a ftrangcr 
or enemy f, as the Danes were, I am the more inclined to fuppofe that to have been 
the fad. 

Nor is there wanting a retreat Tor the inhabitants in time of war; for round the 
top of the hill of Durn is a triple entrenchment ftill very diftind ; the middle of done, 
and very itrong in the moft acceflible place; and fuch faftneffes were far from being 
unneceflary in a trad continually expofed to the ravages of the Danes. 

The vault of the family of the Abercrombies in this parifh mufl not be paffed over 
in filence: it is lodged in the wall of the church, and is only the repofitory of the 
fculls. The bodies are depofited in the earth beneath; and when the Laird dies, the 
fcull of his prcdcceflbr is taken up and flung into this Golgotha, which at prefent is in 
pofleflion of nineteen. 

Some fuperftitions ftill lurk even in this cultivated country. The farmers carefully 
preferve their cattle againft witchcraft by placing boughs of the mountain alh anil 
honeyfuckle in their cow-houfes on the ad of May. They hope to preferve the milk 
of their cows, and their wives from mifearriage by tying red threads about them : they 
bleed the fuppofed toitch to preferve themfelves from her charms: they viflt the well 
of Spey for many diftempers, and the well of Drachaldy for as many, * tiering fmall 
pieces of money and bits of rags. The young people determine the figure and tize of 
their hufbands by drawing cabbages blindfold on All-Hallows even ; and, like the 
Englifh, fling nuts into the fire ; and in February draw valentines, and from them col- 
left their future fortune in the nuptial (late. 

Every great family had in former times its daemon, or genius, with its peculiar attri¬ 
butes. Thus the family of Rothemurchus had the Bodach an dun, or ghoft of the 
hill. Kinchardine’s, the fpeftre of the bloody hand. 6artinbeg-houfe \\as haunted 
by Bodach Gartin ; and Tulloch Gorms by Maug Mbulach, or the girl with the hairy 
left hand. The fynod gave frequent orders that inquiry {hould be made into the trutfi 
of this apparition: and one or two declared that th%y had feen one that anfwered the 
defeription J. * * 

The little fpeftres called Tarans $, or the fouls of unbaptized infants, were often 
feen flitting among the woods and l'ecret places, bewailjng in foft voices their fiard fate. 

# 'Buchanan, lib. vif c. 19. -j* Dodtor Macpherfon, p. 2^0. 

t Shaw’s Hiftory of Moray, 306, j Idem, 307. 
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C.ouJJ n«»t lupcrflition have likewife limited their fufferings.* and, like the wandering 
glmfts of i he unbmied, at length given them an Elyfium ? 

Centum errant anno?, volitant hsec littora circa in : 

Turn dtmum adiniiji ilagn.i cxoptata icvifu.it. 

Puffed through a fine open country, full of gentle rifings, and.rich in corn, with a 
few clumps of trees fparinglyfcattered over it. Great ufe is made here of ftone ntarle, 
a gritty indurated marie, found in vaft flrata, dipping pretty much: i|. is of different 
colours, blue, pale brown, and midifh ; is cut out of the quarry, and laid very thick on 
the ground in lumps, but will not wholly diifolve under three or lour years. In the 
quarry is a great deal of l'parry matter, which is laid apart, and burnt for lime. Ar¬ 
rive at 

Callle Gordon, a large old houfe, the feat of the Duke of Gordon, lying in a low 
wet country, near f:me large well-grown woods, and a confiderable one of great hollies. 
It was founded by George i'econd Earl of Huntly, who died in 1501, and was originally 
called the caiUe of the bog of Gight. It inherited, till of late, very little of its antient 
fplendor: but the prefent Duke has made confiderable additions in a very elegant flvle. 
Bv accident I met with an old print that Ihexvs it in all the magnificence deferibed by a 
Angular traveller of the middle of the laft century. “ Bogagicth,” fays he, “ the 
Marquis of Huntly's palace, all built of ftone facing the ocean, whofc fair front (fet 
prejudice afide) worthily deferves an Englififman’s applaufe for her lofty and majeftic 
towers and turrets, that ftorm the air ; and feemingly make dents in the very clouds. 
At firft fight, I mult confefs, it ftruck me with admiration to gaze on fo gaudy and re¬ 
gular a frontifpiece, more eipecially to confider it in the nook of a nation 

The principal pidtures in CaftleGordon are, the firft Marquis of Huntly, who, on his 
firft arrival at court, forgetting the ufual obeifancc, was afked why he did not bow : 
he begged Ilis Majefty’s pardon, and excufed his want of refpecl, by faying he was 
juft come from a place where every body, bowed *to him. Second Marquis ot Huntly, 
beheaded by the Covenanters. Ilis fon, the gallant Lord Gordon, Montroie’s friend, 
killed at the battle of Auldford. Lord Lewis Gordon, a lefs generous warrior, the 
plague t of the people of Murray, (then the feat of the Covenanters) whofc character, 
with that of the brave Montrofe, is well contrafted in thefe old lines : 

«, If ye witli Montrofe gac, yc’l get fic and wae enough ; 

If ye with Lord Lewis gae, ye’l get rob and rave enough. 

The head of the fecond Countefs of Iluntly, daughter of James I. Sir Peter Frafer, 
a full length in armour. A fine finall portrait of the Abbe de Aubigne, fitting in his 
ftudy. A very fine head of St. John receiving the Revelation; a beautiful expreffion 
of attention and devotion. « 

The Duke of Gordon Hill, keeps up the diverfion of falconry, and had feveral fine 
hawks of tljc peregrine and gentle falcon fpecics, which breed in the rocks of Glen- 
morc. I faw alfo here a true Highland grey-hound, which is now become very fcarcc : 

^ Northern Memoirs, See. by Richard.I'ranks, Philanthropy. London, 1694. tamo. This gentle¬ 
man made his journey in 165H, and went through Scotland as far as the water of Brora in Sutherland, to 
enjoy, as he travelled, jhe amufement of angling. \ 

f Whence this proverb. 

The guil, the Gordon, and the hooded craw. 

Were the three work things Murray ever faw. 

Guil i»a weed that infefls corn. It was from the caftle of Rothes, on the Spey, that Lord Lewis made 
hii plundering cxcurlions into Murray. 


*4 


it 
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it was of n very large ftze, ftrong, deep chefted, and covered with very long and 
roueh hair. This kind was in great vogue in former days, and ufed in vaft numbers at 
the magnificent flag-chafes, by the powerful chieftains. 

I alfo faw here a dog the offspring of a wolf and Pomeranian bitch. It had much 
the appearance of the firfl, was very good-natured and l'portive ; but being flipped at a 
weak deer, it inflantly brought the animal down aud tore out its throat. This de g was. 
bred by Mr. Brook, animal-merchant in London, who told me that the congrefs be¬ 
tween the wolf and the bitch was immediate, and the produce at the litter was ten. 

The Spey is a dangerous neighbour to Caflle Gordon; a large and furious river, 
overflowing very frequently in a dreadful manner, as appears by its ravages far beyond 
its banks. The bed of the river is wide and full of gravel, and the channel very fluff¬ 
ing* ' 

The Duke of Gumberland pafled this water at Belly church, near this place, when 
the channel was fo deep as to take an officer, from whom I had the relation, and who 
was fix feet four inches high, up to the breaft. The banks are very high and fleep ; 
fo that, had not the rebels been providentially fo infatuated as to negled oppofition, 
the palfage mufl have been attended with confiderablc lofs. 

The falrnon fifhery on this river is very great: about feventccn hundred barrels full 
are caught in the feafon, and the fhore is rented for about x 200I. per annum. 

Auguft 14th, pafled through Fochabers, a wretched town, dole to the caflle: 
Crofted the Spey in a boat, and landed in the county of Murray. 

The peaiants’ houfes, which, throughout the Ihirc of Banff were very decent, were 
now become very mifcrable, being entirely made of turf: the country partly moor, 
partly cultivated, but in a very floveniy manner. 

Between Fochabers and Elgin on the right lies Inncs, once the feat of the very an¬ 
cient family of that name, whofe annals are marked with great calamities. I fhall recite 
two which ftrongly paint the manners of the times, and one of them alfo the manners of 
that abandoned ftatelman the Regent Earl of Morton. I fhall deliver the tales in the 
fimple manner they arc told by the hiflorian-of the houfe. 

“ This man Alexander Inncs 20th heir of the houfe (though very gallant) had 
fomething of pafticularyty^n his temper, wgs proud and pofitive in his deportment, 
and had his iawfuits with feverall of his friends, amongfl the reft with lanes of Peth- 
•nock, which had brought them both to Edinburgh in the yeir 1576, as f take it, if 1 
the laird haveing met his kinfinan at the crofs, fell in words with him for dareing to give 
him a citation ; ii^choller cither ftabed the gentleman with a degger or piftoled him 
(for it was Varioufly reported). When he had done, his ftomach would not let him fly 
but he walked up and doun on the fpott as if he had done nothing that could be 
quareled, his friends tyfe being £ thing that he could difpofc of without being bound To 
count for it to any oyn. and y" flayed till the Earle of Mortune who was Regent fent 
a guard and caried him away to the caftell, but q" he found truely the danger of his 
circumftance and y' his proud rafli aftion behooved to coft: him his lyfc, he was then 
free to redeem that at any rate and made ane agreement for a remiflione with the re¬ 
gent at the pryce of the barrony of Kilmalemnock wHSch this day; extends to 24 thou¬ 
sand marks rent yeirly. The evening after the agreement was made §nd wrltt, being 
.merry with his friends at acollatione and talking anent the deimefs of the ranfcwne the 
regent hade made him pay for his lyfe, he waunted that hade his foot once loofs he 
would faine fee q’ the’Earle .of Mortune durft come and.pofftfs his lands: q c " being 
told to the regent that night, he refolveJ to play fuir game with him, and' therefore 
though q* he fpoke was in drink, the very next day he put the fentence of death in exe¬ 
cution 
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cutione ag' him, by caufing his head to be ftruck of in the caftle and q' poffeft his 
dtate.” 

'I'he other relation, ftill more extraordinary, is given in the appendix. 

Dine at Elgin *, a good town, with many of the houfes built over piazzas: except¬ 
ing it? great cattle fairs, has little trade; but is remarkable for _ its ecclefiafHeal anti¬ 
quities. The cathedral had been a magnificent pile, but is now in ruins : it was do- 
ftroyedby reafon of the falc of the lead that covered the roof, which was done in 1567, 
by order of council, to fupport the foldiery of the regent Murray. Johnlt.on, in his 
Encomia Urbium, celebrates the beauty of Elgin, and laments the fate of this noble 
building. 

, Arcibus hcroum nitidis urbs cingitur, fetus 

Plcbei radiant, nobiliumque Lares: 

Omnia dclc&ant, vetcris fed rudera tcmpli 

1 bum Ipetfas, lachrymis, Scotia, tinge genas. 

The weft door is very elegant, and richly ornamented. The choir very beautiful, and 
has a fine and light gallery running round it; and at the eaft end are two rows of nar¬ 
row windows in an excellent Gothic tafte. The chapter-houfc is an octagon, the roof 
fupported by a fine fingle column, with neat carvings of coats of arms round the capi¬ 
tal. There is ftill a great tower on each fide of this cathedral; but that in the centre, 
with the fpire and whole roof, arp fallen in, and form moft awful fragments, mixed with 
the battered monuments of knights and prelates. Boethius fays that Duncan, who 
was killed by Macbeth at Invcrnefs, lies buried here. Numbers of modern tomb-ftones 
aifo crowd the place ; a proof how difficult it is to eradicate the opinion of local fan&ity, 
even in a religion that affe£ls to defpife it. 

The cathedral was founded by Andrew de Moray t in 1224, on a piece of land 
granted by Alexander the II.: and his remain^ were depofited in the choir under a 
tomb of blue marble in 1244. The great tower was built principally by John Innes, 
biffiop of this fee, as appears by the infeription cut on one of the great pillars : Ilic 
jacet in Xto Pater et Dominus, Dominus Johannes de Innes hujus ecclefiae epifeopus— 
qui hoc notabile opus incepit et per feptennium cdificavit J. 

This town had two convents; one of Dominicans, founded In 1233 or 1244, by 
Alexander H. ; another of Obfervantines, in 1479, by John Innes. 

About a mile, from hence is the caftle of Spinie ; a large fquare tower, and a vaft 
quantity of other ruined buildings, ftill remain, which Ihews its ancient magnificence 
whilft the rcfidcnce of the bifhops of Murray : the lake of Spinie almoft • waflies the 
walls; is about five miles long, and a half mile broad, fituated in a flat country. 
During winter, great numbers of wild fwans migrate Ixther ; and I have been told that 
l'ome have bred here. Boqfhius § fay / they refort here for the lake of a certain herb 
called after their' name. 

Not far from Elgin is a ruinecl chapel and preceptory, called Maifqn Dieu. Near it 
v a large gravelly cliff, from whence is a beautiful view of the town, cathedral, a round 
hill with the remains ^of a caftle$#and beneath is the gentle ftream of the Laffie, the 
Loxia of Ptolemy. , * 


Celtice Belle ville In the Appendix is a full and accurate account not only of Elgin, but of fcveral 
parts of the county of Murray, by the venerable Mr. Shaw, Miniftcr of Elgin, .aged ninety, and eminent 
for bis knowledge of the antiquitiss^jf his country. * 

+ ICeltli’s Bifhops of Scotland. B t. % MS. Hift. of the Innes family. 

§ Scotorum Kcgtii Defer, ix. 


Three 
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Three miles fouth is the Priory ofPlufcairdin, in a mod fequeftered place; a beauti¬ 
ful ruin, the arches elegant, the pillan well turned, and the capitals rich*. 

Crofs the Lottie, ride along me edge of a vale, which has a ft range mixture of good 
corn,* and black turbaries: on the road-fide is a tnill-ftone quarry. 

Arrive in the rich plain of Murray, fertile in corn. * The upper parts of the country 
produce great numbers of cattle. The view of the Firth of Murray, with a full prof- 
ped of the high mountains of Rofsflrire and Sutherland, and the magnificent entrance 
into the bay of Cromartie between two lofty hills, form a fine piece of fcenery. 

Turn about half a mile out of the road to the north, to fee Kinlofs an abbey of 
Ciftercians, founded by David I. in 1150. Near this place was murdered by thieves 
Duffus, King of Scotland: on the difcovery of his concealed body It was removed to 
Jona, and interred there with the refped due to his merit. The Prior's chamber, two 
femicircular archps, the pillars, the couples of feveral of the roofs afford fpectmens of 
the moil beautiful Gothic architecture, in all the elegance of fimplicity, without any of 
its fantaftic ornaments. Near the abbey is an orchard of apple and pear trees, at leaft 
coeval with the laft Monks ; numbers he proftrate j their venerable branches feem to 
have taken frefh roots, and were loaden with fruit, beyond what could be expeded. 
from their antique look. 

Near Forres, on the roadfide,is a vaft column, three feet ten indies broad, and one 
foot three inches thick: the height above ground is twenty-three feet; below, as it is 
laid twelve or fifteen. On one fide are numbers of rude figures of animals, and armed 
men, with colours flying : fome of the men feemed bound like captives. On the op- 
pofite fide was a crofs, included in a drcle, and raifed a little above the furface of the 
ftone. At the foot of the crofs are two gigantic figures, and on one of the fides is fome 
elegant fret-work. 

, This is called King Sueno's ftone; and feems to be as Mr. Gordon f conjedures, 
ereded by the Scots, in memory of the final retreat of the Danes’: it is evidently not 
Daniih, as fome have afierted; the crofs difproves the opinion, for that nation had not 
then received the light of chriftianity. 

On a moor not far from Forres, Boethius, and Shakefpear from him, places the ren- 
countre of Maebeth and the three wayward filters or witches. It was my fortune to 
meet with but one, which was fomewhere not remote from the ruins of Kyn-Eden : 
(he was of a fpecies far more dangerous than thefe, but neither withered*, nor wild in 
her attire, but fo fair. 

She look'd not like an inhabitant •* th' earth ! 

Boethius tells his ftory admirably well: but entirely confines it to the predictions of 
the three fatal filters, which Sfttkeipear has ip finely copied in tbeIVth fcene of the* lit 
aft. The poet, in conformity to the belief of the times, calls them witches; in fad 
they were the Fates, the Valkyriae } of the northern nations, Gunna, Rota, Aid Skulda 
the handmaids of Odin, the ardic Mars, and ftyled the chufers of the it being 
their office in battle to mark thofe devoted to death. • 

•• 

* A* I waft informed, for I did not fee thii celebrated abbey. f {tin. Septentr. 1 $8. 

t From Walur, fignifying the daughter in battle, and Kyria to obtain by choice; for their office, be- 
fide» felr&ing out thofe that were to die in battle, wa» to condua them to Valhalla, the paraJife of the 
brave, the hall of Odin. Their number* are different, fome make them three, other* twelve, others four¬ 
teen ; are deferibed as beinMerr beautiful, covered with the feather* of the fwan*, and armed with fprir 
and helmet. Vide Barthofinti. dc cauf. contempt, morti*. 553, 554, & note vet. Stephanii ill Sax. 
Gramm- *8. Sc Torfcu*. p. 36. 
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We the rein* to {laughter give, 

Oura to kill, and ours to (pare : 

Spite of danger he {hall live, 

(Weave the crimfon web of war) *. 

Boethius, fenfible of part of their bufinefs, calls them Parcsc: tnd Shakefpear intro* 
duces them juft going upon their employ. 

When (hall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

When the burly burly’s done. 

When the battle’s lolt or won. 

But all the fine incantations that fucceed, are borrowed from the fanciful Diableries of 
old-times, but fublimed, and purged from all that is ridiculous by the creative genius of 
tie inimitable poet, of whom Dryden fojuftly fpeaks: 

But Shakefpear’a magic cou’d not copied be. 

Within that circle none durft walk but he. 

We laugh at the magic of Others; but Shakefpear's makes us tremble. The windy 
cips t -of King Eric, and the vendible knots of wind of the Finland J magicians ap¬ 
pear infinitely ridiculous; but when our poet dreffes up the fame idea, how horrible is 
the ftorm he creates! 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Again 11 the churches; though the yefty wavea 
Confound and fwallow navigation up j 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down; 

Though caiUes topple on their warder’s heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do Hope 

Their heads to their foundations j though the treafure 

Of nature's germins tumble all together. 

Even till dellni&ion ficken, anfwer me <■ 

To what I aik. 

Lay at Forres, a very neat town, feated under feme little hills, which are prettily di¬ 
vided. In the great ftreet is a town-houfe with a handfome cupola, and at the end is 
an arched gateway, which has a good effect. On a hill weft of the town are the poor 
remains of the caftle, from whence is a fine view of a rich country, interfperfed with 
groves, the bay of Findom, a fine bafon, almoft round, with a narrow ftrait into it from 
the fea, and a melancholy profpeft of the eftate of Cowbin, in the parifh of Dyke, now 
nearly overwhelmed with (and. This ftrange inundation is ftiil in motion, but moftiy 
in the time of a weft wind. It moves along the furface with an even progreffion, but 
is flopped by water, after which it forms little hills: itsjnotion is fo quick, that a gen¬ 
tleman affured me he had feen an apple-tiwe fo covered with it, in one feafon. as to leave 
only a few of the green leaves of the upper branches appearing above the furface. An 
eftate of about 300I. per annum has been thus overwhelmed ; and it is not long fince 
the chimnies of the principal houfes were to be feen : it began about eighty years ago, 
occafioned by the cutting down tfye trees, and pulling up the bent, or itarwort, which 

* Gray. 

j King Eric was a great magician, who by turning his cap, caufed the wind to blow according to his 
mind. * ‘ 

| Solebant aliquando Finni, ncgotiaAoribus in eorum littoribus contraria ventorum tempeftate impedin'!, 
ventum vcnalem cxhlbere, mereedeque oblata, ires nodos magicos non caOiqticoa loro conflriftos eifdem 
reddAv, eofetvatomoderamine et ubi 1 primum diflbtverint, ventos haberfcnt placidos; ubi alterum, vehe- 
mentiores; at ubi tertium laxaverint ita fevas tempeftates fc paffuroj, &c. Olaua Magnus dc Gent. 
Sept. 97.* 


gave 
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gave occafion at !aft to the a£t 15th G. II. to prevent its farther ravages, by prohibiting 
the deftru&ion of that plant. 

A Httle N. E. of the bay of Findorn is a piece of land proje&ing into the fea, called 
Brugh or Burgh. It appears to have been the landing-place of the Danes in their <k- 
ftruftive defcents on the rich plains of Murray: it is fortified with foffes j and was well 
adapted to fecure either their landing or their retreat. 

• Aug. 15. Crofs the Findorn j land near a friable rock of whitifh ftone, much tinged 
trtth green, an indication of copper. The ftone is burnt for lime. From an adjacent emi¬ 
nence is a pifturefque view of Forres. About three miles farther is Tamaway caftte, the 
ancient feat of the Earls of Murray. The hall, called Randolph’s-hal 1 , from its founder 
Earl Randolph, one of the great fupporters of Robert Bruce, is timbered at top like 
Weftminfter-hall: its dimenfions are 79 feet by 35, 10 inches, and feems a fit refort 
for barons and their vaflals. In the rooms are fome good heads i one of a youth, with 
a ribband of fome order hanging from his neck. Sir William Balfour, with a black 
body to his veft, and brown flecves, a gallant commander on the parliament’s fide in 
the civil wars, celebrated for his retreat with the body of horfe from Leftwithiel in 
face of the king’s army; but juftly branded with ingratitude to his mafter, w ho by his 
favour to Sir William in the beginning of his reign, added to the popular difcontents 
then arifing. The Fair, or Bonny Earl of Murray, as he is commonly called, who 
was murdered, as fuppofed, on account of a jealoufy James VI. entertained of a paffion 
the queen had for him; at leaft fuch was the popular opinion, as appears from the old 
ballad on the occafion: 


He was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the gluvc * ; 

And the bonny Ear! of Murray, 

Oh ! he was the queen's love. 

• 

There are befides, the heads of his lady and daughter, all on wood, except that of the 
Earl. To the fouth fide of the cattle are large birch woods, abounding with ftags and 
roes. 

Continued my journey weft of Auldearne: am now arrived again in the country 
where the Erfe fervice is performed. Juft beneath the church is the place where Mon- 
trofe obtained a fignal viftory over the Covenanters, many of whofe bodies lie in the 
church, with an infcription, importing, according to the cant of the time, that they 
died fighting fof their religion and their king. I was told this anecdote of that hero : 
that he always carried with him a Cacfar*s Commentaries, on whofe margins were 
written, in Montrofe’s own hajid, the generous fentiments of his heart, verfes oqt of 
the Italian poets, excelling his contempt for every thing but glory. 

Having a diftant view of Naim, a fmall town near the fea, on a river of the fame 
name, the fuppofed tuaefis of Ptolemy. Ride through a rich com country,'mixed with 
deep and black Turberies, which {hew the original ftate of the land, b.efore the recqp$ 
introdu&ion of the improved method of agriculture... Reach Calder caftle, or Cawdor, 
as Shakefpear calls it, long the property of its thanes. The ancient part is a great 

For glaive, an old word for a fword. 

“ Then furth he drew his trufty glaive, 

Quhyle thoufands all around, • 

Drawn frae their (heaths gland in the fun, 

And loud the bougills found.'* Hardvknvt*. ' 

iquare 
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fquare tower 5 but there is a large and more modem building annexed, with a draw* 
bridge. ' 

The thanedom was transferred into the houfe of the Campbells by the theft of the 
heirefs of Calder, when (he was an infant, by the fecond Earl of Argyle. The Caldera 
raifcd their clan, and endeavoured to bring back the child, but were.defeated with great 
lofs. The Earl carried off his prize, and married her to Sir Johr^Campbell, his fecond 
fbn, fomethne before the year 1510. 

All the houl'es in thefe parts are caftles, or at leaft defenfible; for till the year 1745, 
the Highlanders made their inroads, and d*-ove away the cattle of their ^lefencelefs 
neighbours. There are faid to ejcift fome very old marriage articles of the daughter of 
a chieftain, in which the daughter promiles for her porion two hundred Scots marks, 
and the half of a Michaelmas moon, i. e. half the plunder, when the nights grew dark 
enough to make their excurfions. There is likewife in being a letter from S*** Ewin 
Cameron to a chief in the neighbourhood of the county of Murray, wherein he regrets 
themifchief that had happened between their people (many having ~>een killed on both 
fides), as his clan had nr intention of falling on the Grar swhen.it left Lochaber, but 
only to make an incurfion into Murray-tand, where every man was free to take his prey. 
This ft range notion feems to have ariien from the county having been for fo many ages 
a Pi&ifh country, and after that under the dominion of the Danes, and during both 
periods in a ftate of perpetual warfare with *he Scots an'* weftern Highlanders, who 
(long after the change of circumftanc^s) feem c ' e to have forgot that it was any crime 
to rob their neighbours of Murray. 

Rode into the woods of Calder, in whit!. we r e very fine birch trees and alders, fome 
oak, great broom, and juniper, which gave Shelter to the roes. Deep rocky glens, 
darkened with trees, bound each fide of the wood : one has a great torrent roaring at 
its diftant bottom, called the brook of Achneem : it well merits the name of Acheron, 
bring a moft fit feene for witches to celebrate their no&umal rites in. 

Obferved on a pillar of the door of Calder church a joug, i. e. an iron yoke, or ring, 
fastened to a chain, which was in former times put round the necks of delinquents 
againft the rules of the church, who were left there expofed to ftiame during the time 
of divine fervice, and was alfo ufed as a puniflunent for defamation, Small thefts, &c.; 
but thefe penalties are now happily abolished. The clergy of Scotland, the moft decent 
and confiftenf in their conduit of any fet of men I ever met with of their order, are at 
prefent much changed from the fundus, illiterate, and enthufiaftic teachers of the old 
times, and have taken up the mild method of perfuafion, inftead of the cruel difcipline 
of coiporal punishments. Science almoft univerfally flourishes among them; and their 
difeourfe is not lefs improving than the table they entertain the ftranger at is decent 
anddiofpitable. Few, very few of them permit the bewifehery of diSOpation to lay hold 
of them, notwithstanding they allow all the innneen. p!*afures of others, which, though 
not criminal in the layman, they know muft bring the taint of levity on the churchman. 
They never fink their characters by m.dnignt brawls, by mixing with the gaming world, 
either m cards,- cocking, or horie-races, but preferve with a narrow income a dignity 
too often loft among tl}eir brethren South f the Tweed *. 

The 


.• The APOLOGY. 

Fauna.-—“ You, you in fiery purgat’ry muft ft»y, 

“ Tilt gall end ink and dirt of Scribling day 
“ Id purifying fiamea Me purg’d away. 
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The Scotch livings are from 40I. per annum to 150I. per annum; a decent hotrie is 
built for the minifter on the glebe, and about fix acres of land annexed. The church' 
allows.no curate, except in cafe of ficknefs or age, when one, under the title of helper^ 
is appointed ; or, where the livings are very extenfive, a millionary or affiftant is al- 
lotted ; but fine-cures, or fine-cured preferments, never difgrace the church o£ our 
filler kingdom. The widows and childrer of late provided for out of a fund efta- 
blilhed by two ajfts, 17th and 2ad Geo. II. * This fund, amounting now to 66,oooi. 
was formed by the contributions of the clergy, whofe widows recave annuities from 
10I. to 351. according to what their hulbar Js had advanced. 

Crofa the Naim; the dream inconfiderrMe, except in floods. On the weft is KiU 
ravoch Caftle, and that of Dalcrols. Keep due north, along the military road from 
Perth; pafs along a narrow piece of land, projecting far into the Firth, called Arderfier, 
forming a ftrait lcarce a mile over, between this county and that of Cromartief. At 
the end of this point is Fort George, a fmall but ftrong and regular fortrefs, built fince 
1745, as a place d'aimes : it is kept in. excellent order, but, by reafon of the happy 
change of the times, feemed altnoll deferted : th' officers* anartments and barracks are 
very handlome, andfc in feveral regular and good Greets. According to a Iketch £ 


Taavxi.tsa.~-“ O truu L) —, 1 ’e'er wot *• •fiend 

“ One pioas divine .-<nc'•'jrta*'us friend, 

*• Fr- in natv . .i>m ate mv chambers d- ku, 

" From ltt*lt £>ob Jerom tc hilltops in lawn 
O trull me, dear friend, 1 never did thi.nc on 
The holies who dwell near th d’erlooker of Lineold. 

Not a prelate or pried did e’er haunt my dumber. 

Who inftru&ively teach betwixt T»eeda and Humber; 

Nor in fouth, ead, or wed do I digmatife any. 

Who dick to their texts, and thofe ate the many. 

But when eroding ancf jodling come queer men of God, 

In rudy brown coats and waidcoats of plaid $ 

With greafy crept hair, and hats cut to the quick. 

Tight white leathern breeches, and fmart little dick ; 

Clear of all that is facrcd from bowfprit to poop, fir ; 

•Whoprophanc like a pagan, and fwcar like a trooper; 

Who mine in the cock-pit, on turf, and in liable, 

And are the prime backs and arch wags of each table ; 

Who if they e’er deign to thump drum ecctefiadic, 

Sp ‘ new-fangled do&rine enough to make man fick ; 

Ana la, down as gofpel, bnt not from their bibles. 

That good-iiatur’d vices are nothing but foibles ; 

And vice are refining till vice is no more. 

From taking 3 bottle to taking a-. 

Then if in thefe days fuch apodaics appear, 

i Por fuch lam told appear there and here} 

I pardon, dear, friend, a well-me?nr g zeal. 

Too unguardedly tcli .ig the tcacd.. 1 f —1 
It touches not you, let the gal’cd jad-- *i--H 
Sound in morals and do&rin< you never will hnch. 

O friend of pad youth, let me thmk of the fable 
Oft told with chade mirth at your innocent table. 

When indruftively kind, wifdom’s rulfs you run o'er, 

Relu&ant 1 leave you, infatiate for more; m 
So, bleft be the day, that my joys will icdorc.” 

* Aa account of the government of the church of Scotland, was comm un ica te d to me by the Rcvcaead 
Mr. Brodie, the late worthy minifter of Calder. Vide Appendix, 
f Betweenwhich plies a ferry-boat. 

obtained 
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obtained to refreih my memory, it appears to be of an o&agonal {bras; to have an 
ample efplanade; cafemates on each tide bomb-proof, the parade in the centre, and a 
chapel' in the rear. 

Lay at Campbeltown, a place confiding of numbers of very mean houles, owing its 
•rife and fupport to the neighbouring fort. 

Aug. 16. Paffed over Colloden-moor, the place that North Britain owes its prefent 
profperity to, by the viftory of April 16, 1746. On the fide of the moor, are the great 
plantations of Culloden.houfe, the feat of the late Duncan Forbes, a warm and active 
friend to the Houfc of Hanover, who fpent great fume in its fervice, and by his influ¬ 
ence, and by his perfuafions, diverted numbers from joining in rebellion; at length 
he met with a cool return, for his attempt to fheath after vi&ory, the unfatiated fword. 
But let a veil be flung over a few exceffes confcquential of a day, productive of fo 
much benefit to the united kingdoms. 

The young adventurer lodged here the evening preceding the battle; diftra&ed with 
the averfion of the common men to difdpline, and the diilentions among his officers, 
even when they were at the brink of daftruftion, he feemed incapable of a&ing, could 
be fcarcely perfuaded to mount his horfe, never came into the aCtion, as might have 
been expefted from a prince who had his lad flake to play, but fled inglorioufly to the 
old traitor Lovat *, who, I was told, did execrate him to the perfon who informed him 
that he was approaching as a fugitive : forefeeing his own ruin as the confequence f. 

The Duke of Cumberland, when he found that the barges of the fleet attended near 
the fhore for the fafety of his perfon, in cafe of a defeat, immediately ordered them 
away, to convince his men of the refolution he had taken of either conquering or pe- 
rifliing with them. 

The battle was fought contrary to the advice of fome of the mod fenfible men in the 
rebel army, who advifed the retiring into the faftnefles beyond the Nefs, the breaking 
down the bridge of Invemefs, and defending themfelves amidd the mountains. They 
politically urged that England was engaged in bloody wars foreign and domedic, that 
it could at that time ill fpare its troops ; and that the Government might, from that 
confideration, be induced to grant to the infurgents their lives and fortunes, on con¬ 
dition they laid down their arms. They were lenfible that their cauTe was defperate, 
and that their ally was faithlefs; yet knew it might be long before they could be en¬ 
tirely fubdued j therefore drew hopes from the fad neceflity of our affairs at that fea-' 
fon: but this rational plan was fuperfeded by the favourite faftion of the army, to 
whofe guidance the unfortunate Adventurer had refigned hiinfelf. « 

After defending from, the moor, got into a well cultivated country; and, after 
riding fome time under low but plcafant hills, not far from the fea, reach 
Mnvernefs, finely feated on a plain, between the Firtti of Murray, and the river Nefs: 
the firft, .from the narrow * ilrait of Arderfier, inftaatly widens into a fine bay, and 

• 

* His I.ordlhip was at that time expecting the event of the battle, when a perfon came in and informed 
Aim, that he law the Prince riding full fpeed, and alone. 

f Regard to impartiality obliges m« j.o give the following account very recently communicated to me, 
rel .ting to the ftatiuu of the chief on this important day ; and that by an eye-witnefs : 

The scotch army jv.s. drawn np in a tingle line ; behind, at about 500 paces diftence, was a corps de re- 
ferve, -.yth which was the Adventurer, a place of feeming fecurity, from whence he ifTucd his orders. His 
ufual el:s f.. was that or the ihglrlan^i, hut this day he appeared in a brown coat, with a loofe great coat 
ovei it, ami an ordinary h:.t, i..ch as countrymen wear, on his head. Remote as this place was from the 
foot where the tjtthng action was, a*fei vant of his was killed by an accidental flrot. It u well known Imiw 
mart the confltA' wa's: and the moment he faw his right wing give way, he fled with' the utmoll precipitation, 
and without a frngle attendant, till he v, .as joined by a few other fugitives, ’ 4 
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•gain as fuddenly contralto oppofite Invemefr, at the ferry of Keffock, the pafs into 
Rofsfhire. The town is large and well built, very populous, and contains about 
eleven thoufimd inhabitants. This being the laft of any note in North Britain, is 
the winter refidence of many of the neighbouring gentry: and the prefent emporium, 
as it was the antient, of the north of Scotland. Ships of five or fix hundred tons can 
ride at the lowed ebb within a mile of the town; and at high tides, vefiels of two 
hundred tons can come up to the quay. The prefent imports are chiefly groceries, 
haberdafheries,fordware, and other necefiaries from London: and of late from fix to 
eight hundred hoglheads of porter are annually brought in. The exports are chiefly 
falmon, thofe of the Nefs being efteemed of more exquifite flavour than any other. Her. 
rings, of an inferior kind, taken in the Firth from /* uguft to March. The manufactured 
exports are confiderable in cordage and facking. Of late years, the linen manufadure 
Of the place faves it above three thoufand pounds a year, which ufed to go into Holland 
for that article. The commerce of this place was at its height a century or two ago, 
when it engrofled the exports of corn, falmon, and herrings, and had befides a great 
trade in cured codfilh, now loll j and in thofe times very large fortunes were made 
here. 

The opulence of this town has often made it the objed of plunder to the Lords of 
the Ifles and their dependents. It fullered in particular in 1222, from oneGillifpie ; 
in 1429, from Alexander Lord of the Ifles; and even fo late did the antient manners 
prevail, that a head of a weftern clan, in the latter end of the laft century, threatened 
the place with fire and fword, if they did not pay a large contribution, and prefent 
him with a fcarlet fuit laced; ail which was complied with. 

On the north ftood Oliver’s fort, a pentagon, whofe form remains to be traced only 
by the ditches and banks. He formed it with ftones purloined from the neighbouring 
religious houfes. At prefent there is a very confiderable rope-walk near it. 

On an eminence, fouth of the town, is old Fort St. George, which was taken and 
’ blown up by the rebels in 1746. It had been the antient caftle converted by General 
Wade into barracks. According to Boethius, Duncan was murdered here by Mac¬ 
beth : but according to Fordun, near Elgin *. This caftle ufed to be the refidence of 
the Court, whenever the Scottifh Princes were called to quell the infurredhons of the 
turbulent clans. 018 people Hill remember magnificent apartments embellilhed with 
•ftucco bulls and paintings. The view from hence is charming of the Firth,’the paflage 
of Keffock, the river Nefs, the ftrange lhaped hill of Tomman heurich, and various 
groupes of diftan^ mountains. 

The Tonwnan is of an oblong form, broad at the bafe, and Hoping on all fides to¬ 
wards the top; fo that it looks like a {hip with its keel upwards. Its Tides, and part of 
the neighbouring plaiys, are planted, fo it is both an agreeable walk and a fine objeSk. 
It is perfefkly detached from any other hill; and if it was qpt for its great fize, might 
pafs f for a work of art. The view from it is fuch, # that no traveller will think his 
labour loft, after gaining the fummit. 

At Invemefs, and I believe at other towns in Scotland, is an officer, called Dean of. 
the Guild, who, aflifted by a council, fuperintends the markets, regulates the J price 

* Annals of Scotland. 1. _ . • 

f Its length at top about 300 yard*; I neglefted meafuring'the bafe or the height, which are b£th con- 
fiderable; the breadth of the top only 20 yards. • 

| Beef, (2* ounces to the poun<D id to 4d. Mutton, id. to 3d. yeal, 3d. to 5d. Pork, id. to 3d. 
Chickens, 3d. to 4<L a couple. Fowl, 4d. to 6d. a piece. Goofe, ud. to 144. Ducks, is. a coddle. 
Eggs, feven a penny. Salmon, of which there are fevcral great fitheries, id. aud id. halfpenny per pound. 
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of provifions; and if any houfe falls down, and the owner lets it- lie in ruins for 
three years, the Dean can abfolutely difpofe of the ground to the belt bidder. 

In this town was a houfe of Dominicans, founded in 1233 by Alexander II.; and in 
Dalrymple’s Collection there is mention of a nunnery. 

In the Church-ftreet is a hofpital with a capital of 3000I. the intereft of which is 
diftributed among the indigent inhabitants of the town. In this houfe is a library of 
1400 volumes of both antient and modern books. The founder was Mr. Robert 
JBaillie, a minifter in this town; but the principal benefactor was Dr. James Frafer, 
fecretary to the Chelfea Hofpital. 

Crofs the Nefs on a bridge of feven arches, above which the tide flows for about a 
mile. A fmall toll is collected here, which brings to the town about 60I. a year. 

* Proceed north; have a fine view of the Firth, which now widens again from KeiTock 
into a large bay Tome miles in length. The hills Hope down to the water-fide, and are 
finely cultivated; but the diftant profpeCt is of rugged mountains of a ftupendous 
height, as if created as guards to the reft of the iiland from the fury of the boifterous 
north. 

Ride clofe to the water-edge through woods of alder; pafs near feveral houfes of the 
the Frafers, and reach 

Caftle Dunie, the fite of the houfe of their chieftain Lord Lovat. The barony 
from which he took his title came into the family by the marriage of Sir Simon Frafer, 
a little before the year 1300, with the heirefs of Lord Bidet, a nobleman of great pof- 
feffion .in thefe parts. 

The old houfe, which was very mean, was burnt down in 1746; but a neat box, 
the refidence of the hofpi table factor, is built in its Read on a high bank well wooded, 
over the pretty river Bewley, or Beaulieu. The country for a certain circuit, is fer¬ 
tile, well cultivated and fmiling. 'The bulk of Lord Lovat’s eftate was in thefe parts *, 
the reft, to the amount of 500I. per annum, in Stratherick. He was a potent chief¬ 
tain, and could raife about 1000 men i but I found his neighbours fpoke as unfavour¬ 
ably of him, as his enemies did in the moft diftant parts of the kingdom. Legiflature 
has given the moft honourable teftimony to the merit of the fon, by reftoring, in 
1774, the forfeited fortunes of the father. No patent for nobility eonveyed greater 
glory to any one, than the preamble of the ad has done to this gentleman. His fa¬ 
thers projfcrty had been one of the annexed eftates, i. e. fettled unalienably on the. 
Crown, as all the forfeited fortunes in the Highlands are: the whole value of which 
brought in at that time about 6000I. per annum, and thofe in the Lowlands about the 
fame fum; fo that the power and intereft of a poor twelve thoufand per annum, terri¬ 
fied and nearly fubverted the conftitution of thefe powerful kingdoms. 

. The profits of thefe eftates are lodged in the hands‘of trufteeg, who apply their re¬ 
venue for the founding of fphools for the inftruCHonof children in fpinning; wheels are 
given away to poor families, and flax-feed to farmers. Some money is given in aid of 
the roads, and towards building bridges over the torrents; by which means a ready 
Aatercoorfe fa made to parts before inacceffible to ftrangers *. And in 1753, a large 
fum was fpent on an Utopian prajeCk of eftablifhing colonies (on the forfeited eftates) of 
difbanded foldiers and failors: comfortable houfes were built for them, land and 
money given, fame lent; but the fuccefs by no means anfwered the intentions of 
the projectors. „ 

Aug. 17. Ford the Bewley, where a falmon fiihery, belonging to the Lovat eftate, 
Teats at 120I. per annum. The Erfe name of this river fa Faror, and. the vale it runs 

* The &Aon, or agents of thefe eftates, are alio allowed all the money they expend in planting. 
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through, Glen-ftrath-farar. . It is probable that this was its antient name, and that the 
Varar JEftuarium of Ptolemy was derived from it, the F being changed into V. The 
country on this fide the river is called Leimamonach *, or the monk's land, having for¬ 
merly been the property of the priory of Bewley ; arid the oppofite fide bears the name 
of Airds, or the heights. Pafs by fome excellent farms, well inclofed, improved, and 
planted: the land produces wheat and other corn. Much cattle are bred in thefc 
parts, and the^e are fcveral linen manufactures. 

Ford the Conan to Caftle Braan, the feat of the Earl of Seaforth ; a good houfe, 
plcafantly fituated on the fide of a hill; commands a view of a large plain, and to the 
weft, a wild profpeft of broken and lofty mountains. 

There is here a fine full length of Mary Stuart, with this infcription : Mari# D. G. 
Scotia piiQima Repina. Francia Dotaria.' Anno JEtatis Rcgni 38. 1580. Her drefs 
is black, .with a ruff, cap, handkerchief, and a .white veil down to the ground* beads, 
and prayer-book, and a crofs hanging from her neck; her hair dark brown, her face 
handforrie, and, confidering the difference of years, fo much refembling her portrait by 
Zucchercf, in Chifwick-houfe, as to leave little doubt as to the originality of the laft. 

A fmall half-length on wood of Henry Darnly, infcribed Henricus Stuardus Dominus 
Darnly, Jit. IX. M. D. LV. dreffed in black, with a fword. It is the figure of a 
pretty boy. „ ; , 

A fine portrait of Cardinal Richlieu. General Monk, in ,a bu# 3 d&. Head of Sir 
George Mackenzie. The Earl of Seaforth, called from his fize 1 , ■’ Kenneth More. 
Frances Countefs of Seaforth, daughter of William Marquis of Powis, in her robes, 
with a tawny moor offering her a coronet. Roger Palmer Earl of Caftlemaine, dif- 
tinguiihed by his lady, Barbara Duchefs of Cleveland; and b^ his Ample embaffy to a 
difcerning Pope from that bigotted Prince James II. 

Near the houfe are fome very fine oaks, and horfe-chefiiuts ; in the garden, Turkey 
apricots, orange neftarines, and a fmall foft peach, ripe $ other peaches, neftarines, and 
green gages, far from’ ripe. 

Pafs through Dingwall, a fmall town, the capital of Rofsfhire, fituated near the head 
of the Firth of Cromartie : the Highlanders call it Inner-Feorain, Feoran being the 
name of the river that runs near it into the Firth. An antient crofs, and an obelifk 
over the burying-place of the Earls of Cromartie’s family, were all I faw remarkable in 
it. In the year 1400, Dingwall had its caftle, fubjeCt to Donald, Lord of the Ifles, and 
Earl of Rofs. After that Regulus was weakened by the battle of Harlaw, his territories 
were invaded $. and this caftle reduced to the power of the crown of Scotland, by the 
Duke of Albany. * 

Ride along a very good road cut on the fide of a hill, with the country very well 
cultivated above and «below, witn feveral fmall woods interfperfed near the water’s edge. 
There is a fine view of almoft the whole bay, the noli capacious and fecure of any In 
Great Britain} its whole navy might lay there with eafe, and (hips of 200' tons may 
fail up above two thirds of its length, which exends near thirty Englilh miles from the 
Sutters f of Cromartie to a fmall diftance beyond Dingwall: the entrance is narrow f 
the projefling hills defend this fine bay from*11 winds, fo it jnfty merits the name 
given it of Port us falutis. m 

Foules, the feat of Sir Henry Monro, lies about iPmile from the firth, near vaft 
plantations on the flats, as well as on the hills. Thofe on the hills afe fix miles in 


* 
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I.eir, or Lether, land that lie* on the fide of a river or branch of the fea, and Monacb, a monk, 
buttera, or bhooters, two bills that form its entrance, proje&ing confidcrabiy into tbs water. • 
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length, and in a very flourifhing date. On the back of theft are extenfive vallies full 
of oats bounded by mountains, which here, as well-as in the Highlands in general, run 
from eaft to weft. Sir Henry holds a foreft from the crown by a very whimfical tenure, 
that of delivering a fnow-ball on any day of the year that it is demanded ; and he feems 
to be in no danger of forfeiting his right by. failure of the quit-rent: for fnow lies in 
form of a glacierc in the chafms of Benwewilh, a neighbouring mountain, throughout 
the year. 

Aug. 18. Continue my journey along the low country, which is “rich and well 
cultivated. 

Pafs near Invergordon *, a handfome houfe, amid ft fine plantations. Near it is the nar- 
roweft part of the Firth, and a ferry into the (hire of Cromartie, now a country ahnoft 
deftitute of trees j yet, in the time of James V. was covered with timber, and overrun 
with wolves -f. 

Near the fummit of the hill, between the Firths of Cromartie and Dornoch, is Bal- 
finagouan, the feat of a gentleman, who has mod fuccefsfully converted his fword into a 
ploughfhare; who, after a feries of difinterefted fervices to his country, by clearing 
the feas of privateers, the mod unprofitable of captures, has applied hitnfelf to arts not 
lefs deferving of its thanks. He is the beft farmer and the greateft planter in the 
country: his wheat and his tumeps fhew the one, his plantations of a million of pines 
each year the other J. It was with great fatisfa&ion that I obferved chara&ers of this 
kind very frequent in North Britain; for, during the interval of peace; every officer 
of any patrimony was fond of retiring to it, affumed the farmer without flinging off the 
the gentleman, enjoyed rural quiet; yet ready to undergo the fatigues of war the 
moment his country claimed his fervices. 

About two miles below Ballinagouan is a melancholy inftance of a reverfe of con- 
dutt : the ruins of New Tarbat, once the magnificent feat of an unhappy nobleman, 
who plunged into a mod ungrateful rebellion, deftru&ive to himfelf and family- The 
tenants, who feem to inhabit grans, are forced to fhelter thetnfelves from the weather 
in the very loweft apartments, while fwallows make their nefts in the bold ftucco of 
fome of the upper. 

While I was in this county, I heard a Angular but well-attefted relatiftn of a woman 
diibrdered in her health, who failed for a fupematural fpace of time; but the length of 
the narrative obliges me to fling it into the Appendix. 

Ride along a tedious black moor to Tain, a fmall town on the Firth of Dornoch, 
tliilinguiffied for nothing but its large fquare tower, decorated with Ave fmall fpircs. 
Here wa^alfo a collegiate church, founded in 1481 by Thomas bifhop of R'ofs. Cap¬ 
tain Richard Franks, an honeft cavalier, who during the ufurpation made an angling 
peregrination from the banks of the Trent to John a Groat’s houfe, calls Tain “ as 
exemplary- as any place for juftice, that never ufes gibbet or halter to hang a roan, but 

C 

* At Culraen, three miles from this place, is found, two feet beneath the furfacc, a ftratum of white 
4>apy marie filled, with (hells, and is much ufed as a manure. 

f Thefe animals have been long extirvft in North Britain, notwithftanding M. de lluffon afferts the con. 
trary. There are many antient laws for their extirpation : that of James I. parlera. 7. is the mod remark¬ 
able : “ The fehin'ffs and barons fnld hunt the wolf four or thrie times in the aear, betwixt St. Mark's day 
and Laitdxs, quhick is the time of their^uhclpes, and all teuents fall rife with them under painc of.ane 
wadder. 

1 Pine, or Scotch fir feed, as it is called, fells from four to fix (hillings per pound. Rents arc payed hero 
in kind : the landlord chhcr oontra&s to fupply the forts with the produce of the land, or fells it to the 
merAaat, who comes for it. The price of labour is fid. per day to the men, 3d. to the women. 
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facks all their malefa&orS, fo fwims them to their graves *. This method of puriifh- 
ment was not peculiar to this, fo> in old times women convicted of capital offences were 
drowned in the river Geftling, near Sandwich f. The place appeared very gay at this 
time ; for all the gaudy finer)' of a little fair was difplayed in the fhew of hardware, 
printed linens, and ribbands. Kept along the fhore for about two miles through an 
open corn country ; and eroding the great ferry, in breadth near two miles, through a 
rapid tide, and # in a bad boat, land in the county of Sutherland, Cattu of the Highlanders, 
and in lefs than an hour reach its capital. 

Dornoch, a final! town, half in ruins, once the refidencc of the bifliops of Caithnrfs. 
and, like Durham, the feat of ecclefiaftics : many of the houfes ftill are called after the 
titles of thofe that inhabited them: the bifhop lodged in the caftle: the dean’s houfe is 
at prefent the inn. The cathedral was in form of a crofs, built by Gilbert Moray, who 
died bifliop of Cnjthqefs in 1245 : it is now a ruin, except part, which is the prefent 
church On the doors and window-fhutters were painted (as is common In many 
parts of North Britain) white tadpolc-like figures on a black ground, defigned to e.\- 
prefs the tears of the country for the lofs of any perfon of diftin&ion. Thefe were 
occafioned by the affecting end of that amiable pair, the young Earl and Countefs of 
Sutherland, who were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided, 
for their happinefs was interrupted by a very fhort reparation: fane nbi idem et maximum 
et honejiifftmus amor cji, aliquando prafiat morte jungi, quam vita dijlrahi §. 

Ride on a plain not far from the fea; pafs by a final 1 crofs, called the Thane’s, 
created in memory of the battle of Embo in 1259, between William Earl of Sutherland 
and the Danes, who were overthrown, and their general flain, at this place ; and not 
far from thence the fpot where up unhappy creature had been burnt, if I miftake not, 
in June 1727, for the imaginary crime of witchcraft ||. 

Crofs a very narrow inlet to a finall bay at Portheg, or the little ferry, in a boat as 
dangerous as the laft ; for horfes can neither get in or out without great rifque, from 
the vaft height of the fides and their want of flips. Keep along the fhore, pafs by the 
finall village of Golfpie, and reach 

Dunrobin caftle, the ancient feat of the earls of Sutherland, founded about the year 
1100 by Robert, or t Robin, fecond Earl of Sutherland, fituated near the fea, and as tha 
word dun imports, on a round hill. The few paintings here are, an Earl, of Murray, 

* Northern Memoirs, &c. by Richard Franks, Philanthropic. London, 1694. 

+ Harris’s Kent, £71. 

j Sir Patrick Murray founded here in 1*71 a convent of Mathurines. 

§ Where a mutual and pioft ardent and moft virtuous affc&ion reigns, it is fometimes preferable to be 
united by death, than torn from each father by life. 

|| This is the laft inftanv of thefe frantic executions in the north of Scotland, as that in the fouth was*at 
Paifley in 1697, where, among others, a woman, young and handfome, fqffered, with a reply to her enquire 
ing friends worthy a Roman matron: being allied why Ihe did not make a better defence on lirr trial, 
antwerid, “ Myjpcrfecmon have deftroyed my honour, and my lift is not now worth the pains of defend¬ 
ing." The lalt inftance of national credulity on this head was the flory of the witches of Therfo, who tor¬ 
menting for a long time an honeft fellow under the ufual form of cats, at laft provoked him fo, that one night* 
lie put them to (light with bis hroad fword, and cut off the leg of afic l.’fs nimble than the red 5 on his tak¬ 
ing it up, to his amazement he found it belonged to a female of liis own fpecies,*and next morning difeo- 
vered the owner, an old hag, with only the companion leg to this. The horrors of fatale were coul’derably 
abated in the plsce I heard it, by an unlucky enquiry made by onc,in company, viz. In sfhat part wflnld the 
old woman have fuffered, had the man cut olf the cat’s tail ? But thefe relations of almoft obfolete fuperiti- 
tions, muft never be thought a reflection on this country, as long as any memory remains of the tragical end 
of the poor people atTring, who, within a few miles of our capital, in T751, fell a facrifice to the belief of ■ 
the common people in witches ; or of that ridiculous impofture in the capital itfelf, in 1762. of the Cock, 
lane ghoft, which found credit with all ranks of people. * 
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an old map, on wood. His fon and two daughters, by Co. G. 1628. A fine full 
length of Charles I. Angus Williamfon, a hero of the clan Chattan, who refcued the 
Sutherlands in the time of diftrefs. A very fmgular pi&ure of the Duke of A|ya in 
council, with a cardinal by his fide, who puts a pair of bellows blown- by the devil into' 
his car: the duke has a chain in one hand fixed to the necks of the kneeling Flemings, 
in the other he (hews them a paper of recantation for them to figii j behind whom are 
the reformed clergy. The cardinal is the noted Anthony Perrenot, cardinal de Gran¬ 
ville, fecretary to Margaret of Aullria, duchefs dowager of Savoy, goVelmefs of the. 
Netherlands, and who was held to be the author, advancer, and nourilher • of the 
troubles of thofe countries; and who, on his recall into Spain, was fuppofed to be the 
great promoter of the cruelties exercifed afterwards by the Duke of Alva, the fucceflor 
of his miitrefs. 

The demefne is kept in excellent order; and I faw here (lat. 58.) a very fine field of 
wheat, which would be ripe about the middle of next month- 

This was the molt northern wheat which had been fown this year in North Britain. 

Sutherland is a country abounding in cattle, and fends out annually 2500 head, 
which fold about this time (lean) from 2I. 10S. to 3I. per head. Thefe are very fre¬ 
quently without horns, and both they and the horfes are very fmall. Stags abound in 
the hills, there being reckoned not lefs than 1600 on the Sutherland eftate, which, in 
faCl, is the greateft part of the county. Befides thefe are roes, grous v black game, and 
ptarmigans in plenty, and during winter multitudes of water-fowl on the coali:. 

Not far from Dunrobin is a very entire piece of antiquity, of the kind known in 
Scotland by the name of the Pi&ilh caftles, and called here Cairn Lia’, or a grey tower: 
that I faw was about 130 yards in circumference, roumj, and raifed fo high above the 
ground as to form a confiderable mount: on the top wis an extenfivc but (hallow hol¬ 
low : within were three low concentric galleries, at fmall ditlances from each other, 
covered with large Hones ; and the fide-walls were about four or five feet thick, rudely 
made. There are generally three of- thefe places-near each other, fo that each may be' 
feen from any one. Buildings of this kind are very frequent along this coafl, that of 
Caithnefs, and of Strathnavem. Others agreeing in external form are common in the 
Hebrides, but differ in their internal conftru&ion. In the ifiands they are attributed to 
the Danes f; here to the Pi<Ss. Poffibly each nation might have the fame mode of 
building with fome variation, for I am told that feme are to be feen in places where the 
Danes never penetrated: they were probably the defencible habitations of the times. 
I mull withdraw my opinion of their having been the fuffugia hiemi, auf. receptacula fru- 
gii/us, like thofe of the ancient Germans.' Such are not uncommon in Scotland, but of 
a form very different from thefe. 

Kept along the fhore northward. About a mile frorri the caftlq,are fome fmall cliffs 
of free-ftone; in one is Strqth-Leven Cove, an artificial cave, with feats, and feveral 
(hallow circular hollows cut withjn-fide, once the retreat of a devout hermit. At foinc 
diftance, and near the fea, are fmall ftrata of coal three feet thick, dipping to the eaft, 
and found at the depth of about 14 to 24 yards. Sometimes it takes (ire on the bank, 
which has given it fo ill a namc,*chat people are very fearful of taking it aboard their 
(hips. I am furprifetf that they will not run the ri(k, conTidering the miraculous qua¬ 
lity It ppffefl'es oi driving away rats wherever it is ufed. This is believed' by the good 

* Orimitone's Mitt. Netherlands, 344. 349, 

, + JK.n enquii y is at this time roakfhg, by mean* of a correfpondence m Copenhagen, whether any frtch 
edifice* exill at prefent in the Danifh dominion*, and what was their fuppofed tile. The refult will be give9 

people 
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people of Sutherland, who allured me ferioufly of its virtues ; and they farther attri¬ 
buted the fame to the earth and very hSath of their county. They add too, that not a 
rat witUiive with them, notwithftanding they fwarm in the adjacent ihires of Rofs and 
Caithnefs*. 

In Aflynt, a part of this county, far weft of Dunrobin, are large ftrata of a beautiful 
white marble, equal, as l was told, to the Parian. I afterwards faw fome of the fame 
kind found at Glen-avon, in Badenoch. 

■ Crofs the wafer of Brora, which runs along a deep chafm, over which is a hand fome 
bridge of a Angle arch. Near is a cave, where the falmon-filhers lie during the feafon: 
the roof is pierco^ through to the furface, which ferves for a natural chimney. They 
take annually about ten or twelve lafts of filh. In a bank not far from the bridge are 
found abundance of belemnitac. 

The country is yery fandy, and the arable, or cultivated part, very narrow, confined 
on the eaft by the fea, on the weft by lofty black mountains, which approach nearer 
and nearer to the water, till at length they projeft into it at the great promontory, the 
Ord of Caithnefs, the boundary between that county and Sutherland; after which the 
coaft is bold and rocky, except a fmall. bay or two. 

For<|( the.very dangerous water of Helmfdale, rapid and full of great ftonrs. Very large 
lampries are found here, fifh detefted by the Highlanders. Jit?!)eath the (tones on the 
fea-fliore are abundance of (potted and viviparous blennies, father-ia(hers, and whiftle- 
fifh. Mackarel appear here in this month, but without their roes. I thought them far 
inferior in goodael's to thole of our country. Much falmon taken here. 

The grey water wagtail quits this country in winter; with us it refides. 

Dined at the little village of Helmfdale} near which are the ruins of a fquare tower 
built by Margaret Countefs of Sutherland, in the fifteenth century. 

Paffed through a rich vale full of good barley and oats, between the hill of Helmfdale 
and the Ord. A fc nd that vaft promontory on a good road, winding up its fteep fides, 
and impending in many parts over the fea, infinitely more high and horrible than our 
Penniaen Mawr. Beneath were numbers of feals floating on the waves, with fea-fowi 
(wimming among them with great fecurity. Obferved projeaing from one part of the 
Ord, far below, a fmall and verdant hilt, on which, tradition favs, was fought a fingle 
combat between an Earl of Caithnefs and a foB of the Earl of Sutherland, while their 
.two armies looked on from above; the firft was killed on the fpot, the laff died of his 
wounds. 

The Ord was^he ancient divifion of Caithnefs, when Sutherland was reckoned" part. 
The diltin&ion at that time was Cathenejia cis et ultra montem . Sutherland was ft vied 
then Catau, a» being more mountainous: the modern Caithnefs Guaelav, as beine 
more plain t* , 



prefeription. Riven with them (here copied at full length 1 know not, bt,"the audacio'u. animal! haflnt 
my houfe in fpite of it.—« VeiKrabiltsrehqu;* de terra fepulchraE, fivede refolata deintiscarne S. Udal. 
rid conf. ft emfeopi Augullai 1 . qv* li honorifice ad inftar aliarum rctiquiarum haheantur. Sc ad <lei laudcm 
Hivique prariulu. honorem, pium quoddam opu», v. g. oratio, jejunium, eleemofyna, *¥* fvteAetur, mirum dl, 
qua polleant tfficaci&, adr profcribendos pnefertim e domibu.. Sc weinia gliren, qui fubliftere minime valcn! 

f n‘ “ *' CUm hdac, . a fue . r,nt a PP enf * vtl aflervat*? Idque ex fpcciali praerogativa, qila 
omnipotentDcui infi.ma tanti pat/om merita perpetuo miraculp flatuit condtcoratt." 6 H 

X Sir David Dairymple’i Annala of Scotland, 13' 
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Beneath this cape are itnmenfe caves, the refort of feak * and fea-fowls: the fides 
and top are chiefly covered with heath and nforafly earth, which give it a black and 
melancholy look. * Ride over fome boggy and dreary moors. Pafs through Aufdale, a 
iiale highland village. Defccnd into a deep bottom covered with alders, willows, birch, 
and wicken-trees, to Langwall, the feat of Mr. Sutherland, who gave me a very hofpi- 
table reception. The country abounds with ftags and roes, and all forts of feathered 
game, while the adjacent river brings falmon almoft up to his door. 

J enquired here after the Lavelian f, which, from description, I fufpe& to be the water 
Ihrcw-mou V. The country people have a notion that it is noxious to cattle : they 
preferve the ikin, and, as a cure for their lick beafts, give them th# water in which it 
has been dipt. I believe it to be the fame animal which in Sutherland is called the 

v. u:er-mo!e. 

A iig. 20. Proceed on my journey. Pafs nearBerridale. On a peninfula jutting into the 
lea i.s the ruin of the caflle; between it and the land is a deep chafm, where there had 
been a draw-bridge. On this caftle are ftationed, in the falmon fealon, perfons who are 
to obferve the approach of the filh to the frefh waters. 

Near Clatl ron is a druidical (lone fet an end, and of a moft ftupendous fize. 

Saw Dunbeth J, the feat of Mr. Sinclair, fltuated on a narrow neck of land j on one 
fide impending over thefea, on the other, over a deep chafm, into which the tide 
flows: a fmall narrow garden, with billows beating on three fidcs, fills the reft of the 
land between the houfe and the water. Numbers of old caftlcs in this county have the 
fame tremendous fituation. On the weft fide of this houfe are a few row's of tolerable 
tree-!; the only trees that I faw from Berridale to the extremity of Caithnefs §. On 
the right inland are the finall remains of Knackennan Caftle, built by an Karl of Caith¬ 
nefs. From thefe parts is a full view of the lofty naked mountain of Scaraban and 
Morven. The laft ptarmigans in Scotland are on the firft; the laft rocs about Lang¬ 
wall, there being neither high hills nor wood§ beyond. All the county on this fide, 
from Dnnbeth to the extremity, is flat, or at leaft very feldora interrupted with hills, 
and thole low, but the coafts rocky, and compofed of ftupendous cliffs. 

Refreflied our hoffes at a little inn at the hamlet of Clythe, not for from the head¬ 
land, called Ciythencfs. Reach Thrum ft cr, a feat of Mr. Sinclair’s. It is obfervablc, 
that the names of places in this county often terminate in ter and dale, which favors of 
Danifli origin. 

The Sinclairs are very numerous, and poffefs confiderable fortunes in thefe parts ; 
but Boethius fays, that they, the Fraziers, Campbells, Bofwells, and tpany others, came 
originally from France. 

Auguit 2 1 ft, pafs through Wick, a fmall borough town with fome good houfe.?, 
foated on a river within reach of the tide ; and at a cfiftance lie? an old tower, called 
Lord Oliphant’s caftle. Iif this town lives a .weaver who weaves a Ihirt, with buttons 
and button holes entire w ithout ^my feam, or the leaft ufc of the needle: but it is feared 
that he will frarce find any benefit from his ingenuity, as he cannot afford his labour 
*inder five pounds a fliirt. Somew hat farther, clofe to the fca, is Achringal tower, the 

•• 

* I>:rir<g greatV.u aunties of lump fiih refort here, and are the prey of the feals. as appears 

tbs numbers of iKi’nj, which at that feafon float afliorc. The foal.,, at ccrtaiu times, feem viiited 
wi'h a jjr-u t rr.o: taSty jTor at thofe times multitudes of them arc feen dead in the water. 

+ SP'bald’s H’.l. .Scotland. il‘r.»Zool. I. 33. 

t This caftle was taken and garrifoned by the Marquis of Montrofe in 1650, immediately preceding 
hi 1 defeat. Wbltelock, 454. * * 

i But vail quantity of fubterraoeous timber in all the moors. Near Dnnbeth is an entire caftle, 

w. 'ihths ho'Io ". 't the top, and it railed the Bo irgof Duabeth. 
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feat of Sir William Dunbar.* Ride over the I .inks of Keith, or the fide of Sinclar bay. 
Thefe were once a morafs, now covered with fund, finely turfed over; fo in this in- 
llancc the land has been obliged by the inftability of the ('and. The old caftle of 
Keiis is feared on a rock, with a good houfc of the fame name near it. 

Near FrcTwick caftle the cliffs are very lofty: the ftrata that compofe th=m lie quite 
horizontally in i'uch thin and regular layers, and fo often interfered by fiffures, as to 
appear like malbpry. Beneath are great infulated columns, called here Stack", corn • 
poled of the lame fort of" natural mafonry as the cliffs ; many of them are hollowed quite 
through, fo as to form molt magnificent arches, which the fea ruflies through with vaft 
noife and impetuofity, affording a mod augull piece of feenery to fuch who are Heady 
enough to furvey it from the narrow and almoft impending paths. 

Frefwick caftle is feated on a narrow rock projecting into the fea, with juft room 
enough for it to fi^nd on : the accefs to it while the draw-bridge was in being, was 
over a deep chafm cut through the little ifthmus that connected it to the main land. 
Thefe dreadful fituations are ftrongly exprefiive of the jealous and wretched condition 
of the tyrant owners. It is faid that a nobleman of the name of Suenus Aftcilf inha¬ 
bited this caftle about the year 1155. 

After riding near Frefwick bay, the fecond fandy bay in the county, pafs over a very 
bad morafs, and after a few miles travel arrive at Dunglby bay * a low trad, confiding 
of oat-lands and grazing land : the ultima thule of Sir Robert Sibbald, whofc deferip- 
tion it fully anfwers in this particular; 

Quam juxta infames fcopuli, et petrofa vorago 
Aiperat undifonis fax? pudenda vadis f. 

The beach is a collection of fragments of fliells; beneath which are vaft broken 
» rocks, fome funk, others apparent, running into the fea never pacific. The contrary 
tides and currents form here a moft tremendous conteft ;. yet, by the Ikilfulnefs of the 
* people, are paffed with great fafety in the narrow little boats I faw lying on the fhore. 

The points of this bay are Dungfby head and St. John's head, ftrctching out into the 
fea to the eaft and weft, forming a pair of horns; from the refemblance to which it 
fliould feem that this country was antiently ftyled Comana. 

From hence is a fill view of feveral of the Orkney iflands, fuch as Flota, Waes, 
j[\onaldfa, Swanna, to the weft the Skerries, and within two miles of land Stroma, fa¬ 
mous for its natural mummies, or the entire and uncorrupted bodies of perfons who had 
been dead fixty years. I was informed that they were very light, had a flexibility in their 
limbs, and were of a clufky colour J. This ifle is fertile in corn, is inhabited by above 
thirty families, who know not the ufe of a plough, but dig every part of their corn 
land. • • 

Dine at the good mmifter’s of Cannelby. On my returnjfaw at a diflance the Stacks 
of Dunglby, a vaft infulated rock, over-topping the lapd, and appearing like a great 
tower. 

Paffed near the feat of a gentleman not long deceafed; the laft who was believed to* 
be poffeffcd of the fecond fight. Originally he made«afc of the pretence, in order to 
render himfelf more refpe&able with his clan j but at length, in ipite of fine abilities, 

•John a Groat’s houfc ii now known only by name. The proper rtapie of the bay is Duncan’s. 

+ Quoted by Sir Robert from the Iter Balthicum of Conradua Cefies. 

t In the Philosophical Tranfaftions abridged, via. yoC. is an almotj parallel inrtance of two corpfej, 
found ina moor in Derby {hire, thaf had for'49 years reflued putrefaction, and were in much the iamfc {fate 
asthofe in Stroma. In vol. xlvii. of the Ph. Tr. at large, is an account of a body found entire and im- 
putrid at Staverton in Devonihire, 80 years after its interment. 
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was made a dupe to his own artifices, became poffeffed with a ferious belief of the 
faculty, and for a confiderable number of years before his death was made truly un¬ 
happy by this ftrange opinion, which originally arofe from the following accident. A 
boat of his was on a very tempeftuous night at fea; his mind filled with anxiety at the 
danger his people were in, furnifhed him with every idea of the misfortune that really 
befell them: he fuddenly darting up, pronounce^ that his men would be drowned, 
for. he had fecn them pafs before him with wet garments and dropping locks. The 
event was corrcfpondent, and he from that time grew confirmed in the reality of 
fpeftrai predictions. 

There is another fort of diyinatiorl, called Sleinaitachd, or reading the fpeal-bone, or 
the blade-bone of a (houlder of mutton well feraped. When Lord Loudon was obliged 
to retreat before the rebels to the ifle of Sky, a common foldicr, on the very moment 
the battle of Culloden was decided, proclaimed the victory at that diftance, pretending 
to have difeovered the event by looking through the bone. 

I heard of one inftance of fecond fight, or rather of forefight, which was welt atteft- 
ed, and made much noife about-the time the prediction was fillfilled. A little after 
the battle of Prefton Pans, the prefident, Duncan Forbes, being at his houfe of Cullo¬ 
den with a nobleman, from whom I had the relation, fell into difeourfe on the probable 
confequences of the aCtion: after a long conversation, and after revolving all that might 
happen, Mr. Forbes, fuddenly turning to a window, faid, “ all thefe things may fall 
out; but depend on it, all thefe dillurbances will 4 >e terminated on this fpot.” 

Returned the fame road. Saw multitudes of gannets, or Soland geefe, on their 
paflage northward: they went in finall flocks from five to fifteen in each, and con¬ 
tinued palling for hours: it was a ftormy day; they kept low, and near the lhore ; 
but never pafled over the land, even when abay intervened, but followed (preferving an 
equal difiance from the fhore'l the form of the bay, and then regularly doubled the 
capes. I faw many parties make a fort of halt for the fake of fiflnng; they foared to 
a great height, then darting down headlong into the fea, made the water foam and 
fpring up with the violence of their defeent; after which they purfued their route. 

Swans refort in October to the lochs of Hemprigs and Walter, and continue there 
till March. Abundance of land-rails are found throughout the county. Multitudes of 
fea-fowl br^ed in the cliffs: among others, the lyre j but thefeafon being paft, I neither 
faw it, nor could underftand what fpecies it was •. 

"Wept along a fine hard fand on the edge of Sinclair bay. On the fouth point, near 
Nofe-head, on the fame rock, are Sinclair and Gernigo cattles ; but -as if the joint te¬ 
nants, like beafls of prey, had been in fear of each other, there was between them a 
draw bridge; the firfi too had*an iron door, whict^ dropped from above through 
grooves (till vifible : this was inhabited in the year 1603 by a Sinclair Earl of Caithnefs. 

Should the chapel of Str Tayrc near this caftle exift, I overlooked that feene of 
cruelty in 1478. The Keiths and the clan Gun had in that year a feud; but a meeting 
was fixed at this place for a reconciliation t twelve horfe were to convene on each fide. 

‘The Crunerj or chief of the clan Gun, and his fons and nearefi kinfmen arrived firfi, 
and were at their prayers in t?/b chapel: when their antagonifi arrived with twelve 
horfes, but with^wo men on each horfe, thinking that to bring no more than the ftipu- 
kted number Of norfes was no breach of agreement. Thefe attacked the .people in the 
chapel, and put them all to death, but with great lofs to their own party, for the 

• • 1 have fince learned that it it the Shearwater or Mankt Petrel ot the Br. Bool. II. No. 358. 

. Cruncr 
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Cruner and his friends fold their lives dear. I mention this tale to oppofe the manners 
of the old Cathnefians to thofe of the prefent hofpitable and worthy race. 

Cathnefs may be called an immenfe morafs, mixed with fome fruitful fpots of oats 
and barley, much coarfe grafs, and here and there fome fine, almoft all natural, {here 
being as yet very little artificial. At this time was the hay harveft both here and about 
Dunrobin: the nay on this rough land is cut with fliort fcythes, and with a brifk and 
ftrong ftroke. * The country produces and exports great quantities of oatmeal, and 
much whifky is diftilled from the barley : the great thinnefs of inhabitants throughout 
Cathnefs enables them to fend abroad much of its productions. No wheat had been 
raifed this year in the county; and I was informed that this grain is (own here in the 
fpring, by reafon of the wet and fury of the winters. 

The county is fuppofed to fend out in fome years, 2200 head of cattle; but in bad 
feafons, the farmed kills and falts numbers for fale. Great numbers of fwine are reared 
here : they are fliort, high-backed, long-briftled, fliarp, (lender, and long nofed ; have 
long ereft ears, and moil favage looks, and are feen tethered in almoft every field. 
The reft of the commodities of Cathnefs are butter, cheefe, tallow, hides, the oil and 
(kins of feals, and the feathers of geefc. 

Here are neither barns nor granaries: the corn is thrafhed out and preferved in the 
chaff in bykes, which are (lacks in (hape of bee-hives, thatched quite round, where it 
will keep good for two years. 

Much falmon is taken at Caftle-htll, Dunet, Wick, and Thurfo. The miraculous 
draught at the laft place is (till talked of; not Iefs than 2500 being taken atone tide, 
within the memory of man. At a ftnall di (lance from Sinclair caftle, near Staxigo 
creek, is a fmall herring fifliery, the only one on the coaft: cod and other white filh 
abound here; but the want of ports on this ftormy coaft is an obftacle to the eftablifh- 
ment of fiflieries on this fide the country. 

In the month of November, numbers of feals* are taken in the vaft caverns that 
open into the fea and run fome hundred yards under ground. Their entrance is nar¬ 
row, their infide lofty and fpacious. The feal-hunters enter thefe in fmall boats with 
torches, which they light as foon as they land, and then with loud (houts alarm the ani¬ 
mals, which they kilf with clubs as they attempt to pafs. This is a hazardous employ; 
.for (hould the wind blow hard from fea, thefe adventurers are inevitably loll f. 

Much lime-ftone is found in this country, which when burnt is made into a compoft 
with turf and l'<# plants. The tender fex (I blu(h for the Cathnefians) are the only 
animals of burden : they turn their patient backs to the dunghills, and receive in their 
keifes, or baikets, as much as their lords and mafters think fit to fling in with their 
pitchforks, and then,trudge to*the fields in droves of fixty or feventy. The common 
people are kept here in great fervitude, and mod of their .time is given to their Lairds, 
an invincible impediment to the profperity of the county. 

Of the ten parilhes in Cathnefs, only .the four that lie S. E. fpeakErfe; all the 
others fpeak Englilh, and that in greater purity than mod part of North Britain 
Latheron, Reay, Thurfo, and Halkirk, fpeak prfe «md Englilfy; Bower, Cannelby, 
Dunnet, Watters, Obrick, and Wick, fpeak Englilh only. 

* Sometimes a large fpeciei twelve feet long has been killed on thp coaft j and I have been "informed 
that the fame kind are found on the rock Hilkir, one of the Weftern*ifle». 

f Fot* a fuller account, vide Bp Zool. 37. . 

t 1 beg leave to refer the reader for a farther hiftory of this country, and of Strathnavern, to the /fypen- 
dix ; where is inferted, the obliging communication of the Rev. Mr. Alexander Pope, Minifler of Reay, the 
jnoft remote N. W. trad of North Britian, which completes the hiftory of this dillant part of oui itland. 

vol. in. n Inoculation 
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' Inoculation is much pra&ifed by an ingenious phyfician (Dr. Mackenzie of Wick) in 
this county, and alfo the Orkneys *, with great fuccefs, without any previous prepara¬ 
tion. The fuccefs was equally great at Sanda, a poor ifle, where there was no fort of 
fuel£ut what was got from dried cow-dung: but in all thefe places, .the finall-pox is 
very fatal in the natural way. Other dileates in Cathnefs are colds, coughs, and very 
frequently palfies. 

The laft private war in Scotland was occafioned by a difpute relating to this county. 
The prefent Earl of Breadalbane’s grandfather married an heirefs of Cathnefs: the in¬ 
habitants would not admit her title; but fet up another perfon in oppofuion. The 
Earl, according to the cuflom of thofe ill-governed times, was to aifert his right by 
force of arms: heraifed an army of fifteen hundred men ; but the numbers, like thofe 
under the conduct of Gideon, were thought to be too great: his lordflnp firft difmiffed 
five hundred; after that, another five hundred; and with the remainder marched to 
the borders of Cathnefs. Here he thought proper to add ftratagem to force. He knew 
that the enemy’s army waited for him on the other fide of the Ord. He knew alfo 
.that in thofe days whiiky was the neftar of Cathnefs: and in confequence ordered a 
{hip laden with that precious liquor to pais round, and willfully (Irand itfeif on the ihore. 
The directions were punctually obeyed; and the crew in a feeming fright efcaped in 
the boats to the invading army. The Cathnefian* made a prize of thefhip, and indulg¬ 
ing themfelves too freely with the freight, became an eafy prey to the Earl, who at¬ 
tacked them during their intoxication, and gained' the country, which he difpofed of 
very foon after his conqueft. 

1 came here too late f to have any benefit from the great length of days; but from 
June to the middle of July, there is fcarce any night; tor even at what is called mid¬ 
night thefmaileft print may be read,fo truly did Juvenal ftyle thefe people. 

Minima contyntot rnxSr Britannos. 

Auguft 23d, on my way between Thrumller and Dunbeth, again faw numbers of 
flocks of Gannets keeping due north; and the weather being very calm, they flew 
high. It has not been obferved that they ever return this way in the fpring ; but feem 
to make a circuit of the ifland, till they again arrive at the Bafs„ their only breeding- 
place on the eaftem coaft. 

On defeending a fteep hill, is a romantic view of the two bridges over the waters' 
of Berridale and Langwall, and their wooded glens ; and of the cattle of Berridale +, 
over the fea, where the falmon-filhers ftation themfelves to obferve»the approach of 
thofe fifli out of the ocean. After a tedious afeent up the King’s road of* four miles, 
rain, the top of the Ofd, defeend, and lie at Helnffdale., 

Auguft 24th to 29th, revifit the fame places, till I pafs Dingwall. Crofs the Conan 
in a boat,* a very beautiful ‘river, not remote from Caftle Braan. Was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood informed of other Angular cuftoms of the Highlanders. 

On New year’s day they bum juniper before their cattle, and on the firft Monday in 
every quarter fprinkle them with urine. < 

In fome parts of the country J is a *rural facrifice, different from that before tn 4 R- 
tioned. A crofs i«cut on fome flicks, which is dipped in pottage, and the Thurfday 

* At this time a perfon wit employed in the fame bufmeft in the Shetland iflandt. 

+ Belidet the miffing fo lingulas a phenomenon, I found that the bpd weather, which begin! earlier in 
the north, wa* fettrag in : I would therefore recommend to any traveller, who meant to take this diftant 
tour, t6 fet out from Edinburgh a month fooner than I did. 
t A little up the land it the ruin of Ach caftle. 
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before Eattcr, one of each placed over the fheep-cot, the (table, or the cow-houfe. 
On the 1 ft of May, they are carried to the hill where the rites are celebrated, all deck¬ 
ed with wild flowers, and after the feaft is over, re-placed over the (pots they were 
taken from; and this was originally ftyled Clou-an-Beltien or the fplit branch of the 
fire of the rock. Thefe follies are now feldom pra&ifed, and that with the utm^ft fe- 
crecy; for the clergy are indefatigable in difcouraging every fpecies of fuperftition. 

In certain places the death of people is fuppofed to be foretold by the cries and 
flnieks of Benflxi, or the Fairies wife, uttered along the very path where the funeral is 
to pals ; and what in Wales are called corps candles, are often imagined to appear, and 
foretell mortality. 

The courtfMp of the Highlander has thefe remarkable circumftances attending it: 
after privately obtaining the confent of the fair, he formally demands her of the father. 
The lover and his friends aflemble on a hill allotted for that purpofe in every pariilh, 
and one of them' is difpatched to obtain pcrmiflion to wait on the daughter: if he is 
fuccefsful, he is again fent to invite the father and his friends to afcend the hill and par¬ 
take of a whiiky calk, which is never forgot: the lover advances, takes his future 
father-in-law by the hand, and then plights nis troth, and the fair-one is furrendered up 
to him. During the marriage ceremony, great care is taken that dogs do not pals 
between them, and particular attention is paid to the leaving the bridegroom’s left-fhoe 
without buckle or latchet, to prevent Witches t from depriving him, on the nuptial night, 
of the power of loofening the virgin zone. As a teft, not many years ago a lingular cuf- 
tom prevailed in the weftem Highlands the morning after a wedding : a bafket was 
fattened with a cord round the neck of the bridegroom by the female'part of the com¬ 
pany, who immediately filled it with (tones, till the poor man was in great danger of 
being ftrangled, if his bride did not take compaflion on him, and cut the cord with a 
knife given her to ufe at difcretion. But fuch was the tendernefs of the Caledonian 
fpoufes, that never was an inftance of .their neglecting an immediate relief of their good 
man. 

Pafs near the Prior \ of Beaulieu, a large ruin: crofs the ferry, and again reach 
Invernefe. 

Made an excurfion ten miles fouth of Invemefs to May-hall, pleafantly feated at the 
end of a fmall but beautiful lake of the famename, full of trout and char, called in the 
Erfe, Tarrdheargnaich, and in the Scotch, Red Weems. This water is about two 
miles and a half long, and half a mile broad, adorned with two or three ifles prettily 
wooded. Each* fide is bounded by hills doathed at the bottom with trees; and in 
front, at the diftance of thirty miles, is the great mountain of Karn-gorm, patched with 
fnow. 

This place is called Starlhnlch-nan-gai’l, or the threfhold of the Highlands, being a 
very natural and ftrongly marked entrance from the north.. This is the feat of the Clan 
Chattan, or the M‘Intolnes, once a powerful people: ip the year 1715, fifteen hundred 
took the field; but in 1745, fcarce half that number: like another Abfalom, their fair 
miftrefs was in that year fuppofed to have ftolen their hearts from her Laird their chief* 
tain: but the fevereft loyalift muft admit fome jextennation of their error, 1 *® yielding 
to the infinuations of fo charming a feducer. 

* M'Pherfon'* introduction, kc. i/ 56 . 

f An old opinion. 'Gcfner faya that the witchea made ufe of’toada aa a charm, Ut rim cocuodi, ni 
fallor, in virif tollerent. Gefner fie quad ori. p. 72. Mv 

$ Founded a&ut 1*39, by Patrick Biffct, Laird of Lovat, for the monk* of Vallia caulium. 
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Here k preferred the fword of James V. given by that 1 monarch to the captain of 
Clan Chattan, with the privilege of holding the King’s fword at all coronations; on 
the blade is the word Jefus. That of the gallant Vilcount Dundee is alfo kept-here. 
The firft was a confecratcd fword prefented to James in 1514, by Leo X. by the hands 
of hi% Legate *. The ancient family was as rcfpeftable as it was .powerful; and that 
from very old times. Of this the following relation is fufficient evidence. In 1341 a 
‘Monro of Foulis f having met with fome affront from the inhabitants of Strathardule, 
between Perth and Athol, determined on revenge, colle&etl his clan, marched, made 
his inroad, and returned with a large booty of cattle. As he palled by May»hall, this 
threfhold of the Highlands, the Mackintofh of 1454 fent to demand the (like creich or 
road collop, being a certain part of the booty, challe nged according to in ancient cuf- 
tom by the chieftains for liberty of pafling with it through their territories. Monro ac¬ 
quiesced in the demand, and offered a reafonable fhare; but not lejp than half would 
content the chieftain of Clan Chattan: this was refufed; a battle enfued near Keffock; 
Mackintofh was killed; Monro loft his hand, but from that accident acquired the 
name of back-lawighe : and thus ended the conflift of Clagh-ne-herey. 

Boethius relates, that in his time Invernefs was greatly frequented by merchants from 
Germany, who purchafed here the furs of feveral forts of wild beafts J; and that wild 
horfeswere found in great abundance in that neighbourhood: that the country yielded 
a great deal of wheat and other corn, and quantities of nuts and apples. At prefent 
there is a trade in the fkins of deer, roes, and other beafts, which the Highlanders bring 
down to the fairs. There happened to be one at this time: the commodities were 
fkins, various neceflaries brought in by the pedlars, coarfe country cloths, cheefe, but¬ 
ter, and meal: the laft in goat-fkin bags ; the butter lapped in cawls, or leaves of the 
broad alga or tang; and great quantities of birch-wood and hazel cut into lengths for 
carts, &c. which had been floated down the river from Loch-Nefs. 

The fair was a very agreeable circumftance, and afforded a mod Angular groupe of 
Highlanders in all their motly dreffes. Their brechan, or plaid, confifts of twelve or 
thirteen yards of a narrow fluff, wrapt round the middle, and reaches to the knees: is 
often faflened round the middle with a belt, and is then called brechan-feill; but in cold 
weather is large enough to wrap round the whole body from heqd to feet; and this 
often is their only cover, not only within doors, but on the open hills during the whole 
night. It is’frequentlv faflened on the fhoulders with a pin often of filver, and before * 
with a brotche (like rne fibula of the Romans) which is fomerimes of filver, and both 
large -and extenfive; the old ones have very frequently mottos. «• 

The flockings are fhort, and are tied below the knee. The cuaran is a fdrt of laced 
fhoe made of a fkin with the hairy fide out, hut now feldom worn. The truis were 
wovn by the gentry, and were breeches ami llockings matte of one piece. 

The col .ur of their drefs was various, as the .wtJ breaccan implies, being dyed with 
{tripes of the mofl vivid hues: hut they fomethms affefted the duller colours, fuch as- 
imitated thofe of the heath in which they often r. pofed \ probably from a principle of. 
fecurity in time of war, as one of the Scotch poets feems to inlinuate. 

f * 

* Leflic Hift. Scot[*£353. 

■f Conjidfs of the*Claris, p. 7. 

j Ad Ncflxlacus long! quatuor et "VRinti pafTuutn millia, latf duodccim latent; propter ingentia nemora- 
ferarum ingens copia eft cervonim, (quorum indomitonun, caprcolorum et ejufmndi ammantium magna via : 
ad hsec mart ir ill*, fouinx ut vuljid wcantur, vulpes, mu lie 11a;, filin’, lutrfcquc incomparabili numero, quo¬ 
rum tergora caters genua ad lnxum immeafo pretio cocmunt. Scot, regni Defer, is. Hilt. Scot. xxx. 
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Virgata' gaudent varii qua eft vcfte colon’s, 

' Purpurcum et deamant fere caruleumque colorem | 

Verum nunc ulures fiifcttm magis, zmula frondi 
Qnxque erecina adamant, ut ne lux florida veft s 
Kpleudeutis prodat rccubuntta inque cricctis. 

Andrew Melvin: Topogr. Scotjx. 

The feil-beg, i. e. little plaid, alfo called kelt, is a fort of fhort petticoat reaching only 
to the knees, ami is a modern fubftitute for the lower part of the plaid, being found to 
be lefs cumberfome, efpecially in time of a&ion, when the Highlanders ufed to tuck 
their brechcan into their girdle. Almoft all have a great pouch of badger and other 
Ikins, with taffels dangling before: in this they keep their tobacco and money. 

Their ancient arms were the Lochaber ax, now ufed by none but the town-guard of 
Edinburgh ; a tremendous weapon, better to be expreffed by a figure than words *. 

The broad-fwoiVl and target; with the Iaft they covered themfelves, with the firfl: 
reached their enemy at a great difiance. Thefe were their ancient weapons, as appears 
by Tacitus f ; but, fince the difarming aft, are fcarcely to be met with : partly owing 
to that, partly to the fpirit of indufiry now rifing among them, the Highlanders in a 
few years will fcarce know the ufe of any weapon. 

Bows and arrows were ufed in war as late as the middle of the lad century, as I find 
in a manufcript life of Sir Ewcn Cameron. 

The dirk was a fort of dagger fluck in the belt. I frequently faw this weapon in the 
fhamblcs of Invernefs, converted into a butcher’s knife, being, like Hudibras’s dagger* 

A ferviceabk dudgeon. 

Either for fighting or for drudging. 

The dirk was a weapon ufed by the ancient Caledonians; for Dio Cafllus, in his ac¬ 
count of the expedition of Severus, mentions it under the name of J, pugio or 

little dagger. * 

The mattucaflilafh, or arm-pit dagger, was worn there'ready to be ufed on coming 
to dole quarters. Ihefe, with the piftol ftuck in the girdle, completely armed the 
Highlander §. 

It will be fit to mention here the method the chieftains took formerly to aifemble the 
clans for any military expedition. In every clan there is a known place of rendezvous, 
Tlyled Carn-a-whin, to which they muft refort on this fignal. A perfon is font out full 
fpeed with a pole burnt at one end and bloody at the other, and with a crofs at the top, 
which is called Crofh-tarie, the crofs of (hame |{, or the fiery crofs; the firfl from the 
difgrace they would undergo if they declined appearing $ the fecond from, the penalty 

* Vide tab. xrxiv. • 

+ Kimul ronflantia, fimul site Britanni ingentibu* gladiia et brevibuscettis, miffilia noftrorum v it are vtl 
txcuterc. Vita Agricolx, c. 3 6. 

J Xiphil. epit Dior is. 

*) Major, who wrote about the year 1518, thus deferibes their arms: Arcnm et fagittas, latiffimnm 
enfem cum parvo halberto, pugioncm grofTum ex folo uno latere feindentem, fed acutiflimam fub zona feirA 
per ferunt. Tempcri belli loricam ex loris ferreia per totuyi corpits induunt. J.ib. I c viii. 

II Thi» cuStom was common to the northern parts of Eu.o^e with fome flight variation, as appears from 
Olaus Magnus, p. 146, who deferibes it thus : Bacculus tripalmaris, agiliorh nis curfu precipiti, 
ilium vel ilium pagum feu villam hujufmodi cdi&o deferendus committitur, ut 3, 4, vets die unuC, duo ■... 
tres, ant viritim omnes vel finguli ab anno triluftri, cum armis et expends 10 vel ao dierum fub poena com- 
buftionis domornm tquo ufto bacculo) vel fufpenfionis patroni, aut omnium (qua fune allegato fignatur) 
,n ‘ r .'P a * campo. «ut valle c%mparere teneantur fubito, caufam vocations, atque ordinem exeeiuumis 
yrsfecU proviucialis, quid fieri debeat audituri. 
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of having fire and fword carried through their country, in' cafe of refufal. The firil 
bearet delivers it to the next perfon he meets, he running full fpeed to the third, and 
fo on. In every clan the bearer had a peculiar rry of war; that of the Macdonald's 
was freich, or heath; that of the Grants* craig-elachie; of the Mackenzies, tullickard*. 
In the late rebellion, it was fent by fome unknown difaffefted hand through the county 
of Breadalbane, and palled through a trad of thirty-two miles in three hours, .but with* 
out effeCt. 

The women’s drefs is the kirch, or a white piece of linen, pinned over the foreheads 
of thofe that are married, and round the hind part of the head, falling behind over 
their necks. The Angle women wear only a ribband round theif head, which they call 
a fnood. The tonnag, or plaid, hangs over their Ihoulders, and is fafiened before with 
a brotche; but in bad weather is drawn over their heads : I have alfo obferVed during 
divine fervice, that they keep drawing it forward in proportion as their attention in- 
creafes ; infomuch as to conceal at laft their whole face, as if it w^s to exclude every 
external object that might interrupt their devotion. In the county of Breadalbane 
many wear, when in high drefs, a great pleated flocking of an enormous length, called 
oflan preaflach : in other refpe&s, their drefs refembles that of women of the fame rank 
in England ; but their condition is very different, being little better than Haves to our 
fex. 

This cutlom of covering the face was in old times abufed, and made fubfervient to 
the purpofe of intrigue. By the fumptuary law of James 11 . in 1457, was exprefsly 
prohibited. It directs that ** na woman cum to kirk, nor to mercat, with hir face muf- 
falled or covered, that fcho may not bekend, under the pane of efeheit of the courchie.” 
I fufpeft much, that the head-dreffes of the ladies were at that time of the prefent fa* 
fhionable altitude; for the fame ffatute even preferibes the mode of that part of apparel 
as well as others: for, after directions given to regulate the drefs of the men, they arc 
told “ to make their wives and dauchters in likp manner be abuilzed, ganand and cor* 
refpondant for their eftate, that is to fay, on their head ihort curches with little hudes, 
as ar ufed in Flanders, England, and other countries.; and as to their gownes, that na 
woman weare mertrickes t, nor letteis, nor tailes unfitt in length, nor furred under, but 
on a halieday. ” 

The manners of the native Highlanders may juftly be exprefeed in thefe words: 
indolent to a high degree* unlefs roufed to war, or to any animating amufement; or 1> 
may fay, from experience, to lend any diftnterefted afliftance to the difirefled traveller, 
either on'dire&inghim on his way, or affording their aid in palling the dangerous tor¬ 
rents of the Highlands : hofpitable to the highefl degree, and full of generofity : are 
much affefted with the civility of ftrangers, and have in themfelves a natural politenefs 
and addrefs, which often flows from tne meaneft wheft leaft expe&ed. Through my 
whole tour I never met with a Angle inftance of national reflection ! their forbearance 
proves them to be fuperior to the meannefs of retaliation: I fear they pity us ; but I 
hope not indifcriminately. Are excefliveiy inquifitive after your bufinefs, your name, 
$nd other particulars of little confequence to them: molt curious after the politics of 
the world, and when they can procure an old news-paper, will liften to it with all the 
avidity of Shakfpeare v s blackfmith. fiave much pride, and confequently are impatient 
of affronts, and.rSwigeful of injuries. Are decent in their general behaviour; in* 
.dined to fuperftirion, yet attentive to the duties of religion, and are capable of giving a 
jinoft diftinCk account of the principles of their faith. But in many parts of the High- 

. * Shaw’s Hitt. Moray, 231. f Mertricke* are furt of-the martin'* Jkin. 
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their character begins to be more faintly marked; they mix more with the 
world, and become daily Tefs attached to their chiefs: the clans begin to difperfe them- 
felves through different parts of the country, finding that their induftry and good con¬ 
duit afford them better protection (fince the due execution of the laws) than any their 
chieftain can afford; and the chieftain, tailing the fweets of advanced rents, and "the 
benefits of induftry, difmiffes from his table the crowd of retainers, the former inftru- 
mcnts of his oppreffion and freakifh tyranny. 

Moft of the antient fports of the Highlanders, fuch as archery, hunting, fowling, and 
fifhing, are now difufed ; thofe retained are, throwing the putting-flone, or ftone of 
ftrength # , as they call it, which occafions an emulation who can throw a weighty on< 
the fartheft. Throwing the penny-ftone,-which anfwers to our coits. The fhinty, oi 
ftriking of a ball of wood or of hair; this game is played between two parties in : 
large plain, and fuAiifhed with clubs; whichever fide ftrikes it firft to their own goa 
wins the match. 

The amufements by their fire-fides were the telling of tales, the wildeft and mod 
extravagant poffible ; mufic was another : in former times the harp was the favourite 
inftrument, covered with leather, and hung with wire f, but at prefent is quite loft. 
Bagpipes are fuppofed to have been introduced by the Banes; this is very doubtful, 
but ihall be taken notice of in the next volume ; the oideft are played with the mouth, 
the loudeft and moft ear-piercing of any wind mufic ; the others, played with the fin- 
gers only, are of Irifti origin: tne firft fuited the genius of this warlike people, roufed 
their courage to battle, alarmed them when fecure, and collected them when Scattered. 
This inftrument is become fcarce fince the abolition of the power of the chieftains, and 
the more induftrious turn of the common people. 

The trum, or Jew’s harp J, would not merit the mention among the Highland inftru- 
ments of mufic, if it was not to .prove its origin and antiquity: one made of gilt 
brafs having been found in Norway §, depofited in an urn. 

, Vocal mufic was much in vogue amongft them, and their fongs .were chiefly in 
praife of their antient heroes. I was told that they ftill have fragments of the ftory of 
Fingal and others, which they carrol as they go along: thefe vocal traditions are the 
foundation of the works of Oftian. 

"•y ) Aug. 31. Leave Invemefs, and continue my journey weft for fome time by the 
Privet f fide ; have a fine view of the plain, the Tomman, the town, and the diftant hills. 
After the fide ofvibout fix miles reached Loch-Nefs ||, and enjoyed along its banks a 
moft romantic and beautiful fcenery, generally in woods of birch, or hazel, mixed 
a few holly, white-thorn, alpin, afh and oak, but open enough in all parts to admit 
a.fight of the water. .SometimA the road was ftraight for a considerable diftance, and 
refembled a fine and regular avenue; in others, it wound about the fides of the hills 
which overhung the lake ; the road watffrequently cut through the rock, which, on one 
fide, formed a folid wall, on the other, a fteep precipice. In many parts, we were im- 
merfed in woods, in others, they opened and gav&a view of the fides and tops of the 
vaft mountains foaring above; lome of thefe were naked, but in general covered with ' 


' * Cloch neart. 

t Major fays, '* Pro muficis inftrumentia et mufico concentu. lyjm fylveares utuntur* cujus chord as ex 
sere, et non ex animalium inteainis faciunt, in qua dulctiltmc modulartrtirV 

t Probably, as an ingenious friend fuggeaed, this Humid be read, the Jawa-harn. 

§ Sir Thomas Brown’s Hydriotaphia, p. 8. V 

tlJ'eaft end' 1 * 1 ^^ 1 hke *“* * S”* 1 refeB W ance t0 fome P* rtl ® f the Uke ofjLucernr, efpecnlly to.uaids 

wood. 
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wood, except on the mere precipices, or where the grey rocks denied vegetation, or 
where the heath, now glowing with purple blofloms, covered the furface. The form 
of thefe hills was very various and irregular, either broken into frequent precipices, or 
towering into rounded fummits cloathed with trees; but not fo clofe but to admit a 
fight of the iky between them. Thus, for many miles, there was no poffibility of cul¬ 
tivation ; yet this traft was occupied by diminutive cattle, by iheep, or by goats: the 
laft were pied, and lived moft lux'urioufly on the tender branches of* the trees. The 
wild animals that poffefled this pidurefque fcene were Hags and roes, black game, and 
grous; and, on the fummits, white hares and ptarmigans. Foxes are fo numerous 
and voracious, that the farmers are fometimes forced to houfe their iheep, as is done in 
France for fear of the wolves. 

It is to me matter of furprife that no mention is made, in the Poems of Oifian, of 
our great beads of prey, which mud have abounded in his days f for the wolf was a 
peft to the country fo late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the bear exided there 
at lead till the year 1057, when a Gordon, for killing a fierce bear, was dire&ed by 
King Malcolm 111 . to carry three bear’s heads in' his banner *. Other native 
animals are often mentioned an feveral parts of the work} and in the five little 
poems on Night, compofitiohs of as many Bards, every modern Britiih bead of chace 
is enumerated, the howling dog and the howling fox deferibed; yet the howling wolf 
omitted, which would have made the bard’s night much more hideous. 

Dr. Johnfon, in-his journal to the Wedem Ides, p. 297, in a drifiture on a paflage 
in one of my Tours, infinuates my belief in the writings of Offian} but the lad para¬ 
graph might have evinced my fcepticifm. In the five fird lines of p. 275 of the fame 
work, by that good and learned man, is collected the fum of my belief. 

The north fide of Loch-Nefs is for lefs beautiful than the fouth. In general, the* 
hills are lefs high, but very deep ;• in a very fyw places covered with brulh-wood, but 
in general very naked, from the Oiding of the firata down their floping/ides. About' 
the middle is Cadle IJrquhart, a fortrefe founded on a rock projecting into the lake, and 
was faid to have been the feat of the once powerful Cummins, ana to have been de- 
droyed by Edward I. Near it is the broaded part of the Loch, occafioned by a bay 
near the cadle. c 

Above’isGlen-Moridon, andeadof that Straith-Glas, the Chifolm’s country; Jn 
both of which are foreds of pines, where the rare bird, the cock of the wood, j,s tti'.i 
to be met with; perhaps in thofe near Cadle Grant. Formerly waa^ommon through¬ 
out the Highlands, and was called Capercalze, and Auercalze, and in the old law books, 
Capercally. 7 he variety of the - black game, mentioned by M. Britton, under the name 

Coq. de Bruyere piquet was a mixed breed betweefi thefe twp birds} but I could not 
hear that any at prefont \pere to be found in North Britain. Linnaeus has met with 
them in Sweden, and de&ribps them under tile title of Tetrao cauda bifurea fubtus alba 
funfiata. At Glen-Moridon is a manufofture of linen, where forty girls at a time are 
• taught for three months to fpin, and then another forty taken in: there are befidcs fix 
looms, and all fupported out of the t forfeited lands. 

’Above is the great mountain Meal Fourveunich} the fird land failors make from 
the gad fta. > *** 

I was informed that in thaflneighbourhood are glens and cafcades of furprifing beauty, 
but iny time did not permit me to vifit them. 

• Dibed at a poor inxf. near the General’s Hut, or the jllace where General Wade re. 
fided when he infpeflfed the great work of the roads, and gave one rare example of 

' * Hilt. Gordon*, 1. p. a. 
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making the foldiery ufeful in time of peace. Near is a fine glen covered at the bot¬ 
tom with wood, through which runs a torrent rifing fouthward. The country alfo is 
prettily varied with woods and corn-fields. 

About. a mile farther is the fall of Fyers, a vail cataraft in a darkiome glen of a # ftu- 
pendous depth ; the water darts far beneath the top through a narrow gap between 
two rocks, then precipitates above forty feet lower into the bottom of the chaftn, and 
the foam, like $ great cloud of fmoke» rifes and fills the air. The fides of this glen arc 
vail precipices, nuxed with trees over-hanging the water, through which, after a fhort 
fpace, the waters difebarge themfelves into the lake. 

About half a mile fouth of the firil fall is another paifing through a narrow chaftn, 
whole fides it has undermined for a considerable way ; ove» the gap is a true Alpine 
bridge of the bodies of trees covered with (bds, from whofc middle is an aweful yiew of 
the water roaring beneath. 

At the fall of Foherthe road quits the fide of the lake, and is carried for fome fpace 
through a fmall vale on the fide of the river Fyers, where is a mixture of finall plains • 
of corn and rocky hills*- 

Then fuccceds a long and dreary moor, a tedious afeent up the mountain See-chui- 
min, or Cummin's feat, whofe fummit is of a great height and very craggy. Defcend 
a deep road, leave on the right Loch-Taarf,’ a fmall irregular piece of water, decked 
with little wooded ifles, and abounding with char. After a fecond fteep defeent, reach 
Fort Auguftus *, a fmall fortrefe, feated on a plain at the head of Lock-Nefs, be¬ 
tween the rivers Taarf and Oich } the laft is conuderablc, and has over it a bridge of 
three arches. The fort confifts of four baftions ; within is the governor’s houfe, and 
barracks for 400 men : it was taken by the rebels in 1746, who immediately deserted 
it, after demolifhing what they could. ♦ 

Loch-Nefs is twenty-two miles in length, the breadth from one to two miles, except 
near Cattle Urquhart, where it fwells "out to three. The depth is very great; oppo- 
fito to the rock called the horfe-fhoe, near the weft end, it has been found to be 140 
fathoms. From an eminence near the fort is a full view of its whole extent, for it is 
portedly ftraight, running from eaft to weft, with a point to the fouth. The boundary 
from the fall of Fyers is very fteep and rocky, which obliged General Wade to make 
that detour from its banks, partly on account of the expence in cutting through fo 
:>uch folid rock, partly through an apprehenfion that, in cafe of a rebellion, the troops 
VnigL: delinked in their inarch, by the tumbling down of ftoncs by the enemy 

from above : besides this, a prodigious- arch mull .have been Hung over the Glen t>f 
Fyers. ’ * 

This lake, by realbn of its great depth, never freezes, and, during cold weather, ji 
violent fteam rifes froln it as from a furnace. - Ice brought from other parts, and put 
into Loch-Nefs, inftaptly thaws; but no water freezes fodner than that of the lake 
when brought into a houfe. Its water is efteeined very’falubrious, fo that people come 
or fend thirty miles for it r old. Lord Lovat in particular made cofiftant ufe of it. . 
But it is certain, whether it be owing to the water, or to the air of that neighbourhood, * 
that for feven years the garifoti of Fort Auguftus* had "not loft a fisgle man. 

The fifli of this lake are fa 1 in on, which are in feafon from Chritynas to Midfummer j 
trouts of about two pound weight, pikes and cels. During winter, it is frequented by 
fwans and other wild fowls. * 


* Its Erfe name is Kil*chiumiii, or the buriil place of the Cummins. It tics on the road to the Tile of 
Skie, which ia about tifly-two mill's off; hut on the whole way, there is not |i place fit for the reception 
of man or hoi fc. 
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The greatcft rife of water in Loch-Nefs is fourteen feet. The lakes from whence it 
receives its fupplies are Loch-Qich, Loch-Garrie, and Loch-Quich. There is but 
very little navigation on it; the only veffel is a gully belonging to the fort, to bring 
the ftores from the eaft end, the river Nefs being too (hallow for navigation. 

It*is violently agitated by the winds, and at times the waves are quite mountainous. 
November id, 1755, at the fame time as the earthquake at Lilbon, thefe waters were 
afie&ed in a vc y extraordinary manner: they rofe and flowed up the .lake from eaft 
to weft with vaft impetuofity, and were carried above 200 yards up the river Oich, 
breaking on its banks in a wave near three feet high ; then continued ebbing and flow¬ 
ing for the fpace of an hour ; but at eleven o’clock, a wave greater than any of the 
reft came up the river, broke on the north fide, ami overflowed the bank for the ex¬ 
tent of thirty feet. A boat near the General’s Hut, loadcn with brulh-wood, was 
thrice driven afhore, and tv. ice carried back again j but the laft tiny, the rudder was 
broken, the wood forced out, and the boat filled with water and left on (hore. At 
the fame time, a little ifle, in a fmall loch in Badcnoch, was totally reverfed and flung 
on the beach. But at both thefe places no agitation was felt on land. 

Sept. 1. Rode to the caftle of Tor-down, a rock two miles weft of Fort Auguftus: 
on the fummit is an antient fortrefs. The face of this rock is a precipice; on the 
acceflible fide is a ftrong dyke of loofe (tones, above that a ditch, and a little higher a 
terrafs fupported by (tones ; on the top, a fmall oval area hollow in the middle; round 
this area, for the depth of near twelve feet, arc a quantity ot ftones (trangely cemented 
with almolt vitrified matter, and in fome places quite turned into black i'coria; the 
(tones were generally granite, mixed with a few grit-ftones of a kind not found nearer 
the place than forty miles. Whether this was the antient (ite of fome forge, or whe¬ 
ther the (tones which form this fortrefs * had been collected from the ftrata'of fome 
volcano, (feu: the veftiges of fuch are faid to have been found in the Highlands) I fub- 
mit to farther inquiry. 

From this rock is a view of Ben-ki, a vaft craggy mountain above Glen-Garric’s 
country. Towards the fouth is the high mountain Coryarich: the afeent from this 
fide is nine miles, but on the other the dei'cent into Badenoch is very rapid, and not 
above one, the road being, for the eafe of the traveller, cut into a zig zag faihion. 
People’ often perifh on the fummit of this hill, which is frequently vifited during winter 
with dreadful ftorms of fnow. 

Sept. 3. After a (hort ride weflward along the plain, reach Loch : Qkh. ^.AWffTow ' 
lake; the (ides prettily indented, and the water adorned with fmall wdDaedlfles. On 
the (hore is Glen Garrie, the feat of Mr. M‘Donald, almoft furrounded with wood, 
and not far diftant is the ruin of the old caftle. This feke is about four miles long; 
the road on the fouth fide is excellent, and often carried through tery pleafant woods. 

After a fmall interval, arrive on the banks of Loch-Lochy, a fine piece of water 
fourteen miles long, anil irotn cflie to two broad. The diftant mountains on the north 
were of an immehfe height; thofe on the fouth had the appearance of (heep-walks. 
The road is continued on the fide of the lake about eight miles. On the oppolite 
(hore was Achnacarrie, once the*feat of Cameron of Lochiel, but burnt in 1746. He 
was efteemed by all parties the honefteft and mod: fenfible man of any that embarked 
in the •perniciouS ana abfurd attempt of that and the preceding year, and was a me¬ 
lancholy inftance of a finc.'fintlorftanding and a well intending heart, over-powered 
by the unhappy prejudices of education. By his influence, he prevented the Rebels 

* I was informed that at Arifaig is an old caftle formed of the fame materials. 


from 
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from committing feveral exceffcs, and even faved the city of Giafgow from being plun¬ 
dered, when their army returned out of England, irritated with their difappointment, 
and enraged at the loyalty that city had (hewn. The Pretender catne to him as foon as 
ever he landed. Lochiel feeing him arrive in fo wild a manner, and fo unfupported, 
entreated him to defift from an enterprize from which nothing but certain ruin could 
refult to him and his partizans. The adventurer grew warm, and reproached Lochiel 
with a breach pf promife. This afFefted him fo deeply, that he inftantly went and 
took a tender and moving leave of his lady and family, imagining he was on the point 
of parting with them for ever. The income of his eftate was at that time, as I was 
told, not above 700I. per annum, yet he brought fourteen hundred men into the field. 

The waters of this lake form the river I.ochy, and difeharge themfelves into the 
weftern fea, as thole of Loch-Oich do through Loch-Nefs into the eaftern. About the 
beginning of this Jake enter Lochaber*; (top at Low-bridge, a p.nr houfe; travel 
over a black moor for fome miles; fee abundance of cattle, but fcarce any corn. Crofs 

High-bridge, a fine bridge of three arches flung over the torrent Spean, founded on 
rocks ; two of the arches are ninctv-five feet high. This bridge was built by General 
Wade, in order to form a communication with the country. Thefe public works were 
at firft very dilagreeable to the old chieftains, aftd ldfened their influence greatly ; for, 
by admitting ftrangers atneng them, their clans were taught that the Lairds were not 
the firft of men. But they had another reafon much more folid ; Lochaber had been 
a den of thieves ; and, as long as they had their waters, their torrents and their bogs, 
in a (late of nature, they made their excurfions, could plunder and retreat with their 
booty in full fecurity. So weak were the laws in many parts of North Britain, till after 
the late rebellion, that no ftop could be put to this infamous practice. A contribution, 
called the Black-mail, was raifea by feveral of thefe plundering chieftains over a vaft 
extent of country: Whoever paid it had their cattle enfured, but thofe who dared to 
refufe were fure to fuffer. Kiany of thefe freebooters were wont to infert an article, 
by which they were to be releafed from their agreement, in cafe of any civil commo¬ 
tion : thus, at ths'WeAing out of the laft rebellion, a M'Gregor f, who had with the 
drifted ht-fiour (tilllliat event) preferved his friends’ cattle, immediately fent them 
word, that from that time they were out of his protection, and mull now take care of 
themfelves. Barrifdale was another of this clafs, chief of a band of robbers, who 
■Spread terror over the whole country: but the Highlanders at that time efteemed the 
‘optnwtbeft of cattle, or the making a creach, (as they call it,) by no means difltonour- 
able; aii'cTtffe^oung mf a confidered it a piece of gallantry, by which they recom¬ 
mended th'etnfelves to their miftrefles. On the other fide, there was often as much 
bravery in the purfuers; for frequent battles enfued, and much blood has been fpjlt 
on thefe occafions. They alfo (hewed great dexterity in tracing the robbers, not only 
through the boggy land, but over the firmed ground, and even over places where 
other cattle had pafifed, knowing well how to diftingdilh the fteps of thofe that were 
wandering about from thofe that were driven haftily away by the freebooters. , 

From the road had a diftant view of the mountain of Arifaig, beyond which were 
Moydart, Kinloch, &c. At the end of Loch-(hiel thfc‘Pretender ■firft fet up his ftand- 
ard in the wildeft place that imagination can frame: and in tfiis fequeftered fpot, 
amidft antient prejudices, and prevailing ignorance of the bleflings of our happy’confti- 
tution, the ftrength of the rebellion lay. 

* So called from a lake not fa*r from Fort William, near whofe banks Bamjuo was fat'd to have been 
murdered. t Who a (fumed the name of Graham. 
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Pafs by the river Lochy, now confiderablc. See Inverlochy caftle, with large round 
towers, which, by the mode of building, feems to have been the work of the Englilh, 
in the time of Edward 1 . who laid large fines on the Scotch barons for the purpof'e of 
erecting new caftles. The Iargell of thefe towers is called Cummin’s. But long prior 
to thefe ruins Inverlochy had been a place of great note, a mod opulent city, remark¬ 
able for the vaft refort of French and Spaniards probably on account of trade. It 
was alfo a feat of the Kings of Scotland, for here A chains in the ycar^po figned (as 
is reported) the league otionfivc and defendvc between hinifelf and Charlemagne. In 
after-times it was utterly deltroyed by the Danes, and never again reftored. 

In the neighbourhood of this place were fought two fierce battles, one between 
Donald Balloch, brother to Alexander Lord of the ifles, who with a great power in¬ 
vaded Lochaber in the year 14.27 : he was met by the Earls of Mar and Caithnefs, the 
laft was flain, and their forces totally defeated t* Balloch returned to the iflts with 
vaft booty, the object of thofe plundering chieftains. Here alfo tile'Campbells, under 
the Maquis of Argyle in February 1645, received from Montrofe, an overthrow fatal 
to numbers of that gallant name. Fifteen hundred fell in the action, and in the pur- 
fuit, with the lofs oBly of three to the royalifts. Sir Thomas Ogletie, the friend of 
Montrofe, died of his wounds. His death fupprefled ail joy for the victory-. 

At Inverlochy is Fort William, built in King William’s reign ; as was a final 1 town 
near it called Maryborough, in honour of his Queen ; but, prior to that, had been a 
fmall fortrefs, ere£ted by General Monk, with whofe people the famous Sir Ewen 
Cameron J had numerous contefts. The prefent fort is a triangle, has two ball ions, 
and is capable of admitting a garrifon of 800 men. It was well defended againtl the 
Rebels in 1746, who railed the liege with much difgracc. It was alio attempted by- 
thofe of 1715, but without fuccefs. The fort lies on a narrow arm of the lea, called 
Lochiel, which extends fotne miles higher up the country, making a bend to the 
north, and extends fikewife weftward towards the ifle of Muil,.near twenty-four Scotch 
miles. 

This fort on the well, and Fort Auguftus in the centre,- and Fort George on the 
eaft, form what is called the chain, from fea to fea. This fpace is called Glen-inoro, 
or the great glen, which, including water and land, is aimolt a level of feventy miles. 
There is, in raft but little land, but what is divided by firth, loch, or riverexcept the 
two miles which lie between Loch-Oich and. Loch-Lochy, called Lagan-achadrom. Bj 
means of Fort George, all entrance up the firth towards Inverncfs is prevented^JSkit 
Auguftus curbs the inhabitants midway, and Fort William is a checkVPB ffhy"auempts 
in the weft. Detachments are madc'from all thefe garrifons to Inverncfs Berncra bar¬ 
rack oppofitc to the Ifle of Skie; and Caftle Duart in the Ifle of Mull §. Other fmall 
parties are alfo lcattered in huts throughout the country,, to prevent the dealing of 
cattle. * 

Fort William is furrounded by vaft mountains, w hich occafion almoft' perpetual rain: 
the loftieft are on the fouth fide; Benevilh foars above the reft, and ends, .as I was told, 
in a point, (at this time concealed in mift) whole height from the fea is faid to be 1450 
yards. As an antienf Briton, l*femeijt the difgracc of Snowdon, once efteemed the 
higheft hill in the ifland, but now muft yield the paliu to a. Caledonian mountain. 

. • • 

* Boethius. Scot. Regni Dcfc. 4. -f Buchanan, lib. x. c. 33. 

t Who is faid to have killed the laft wolf in Scotland, about the year 1680. Memoirs of this celebrated 
chieftain are given in the Appendix. ■ # 

f 4 was informed that coal has lately been- difeovered in this ifland. What advantage may not thia 
prove, iuseftablifhments of manufactures, in a country juft roufed frtm the Up of indolence ! 

But 
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But I have my doubts whether this might not be rivalled, or perhaps furpafled, by 
others in the fame country ; for examples Ben y bourd, a central hill, from whence to 
the fea there is a continued and rapid defcent of feventy miles, as may be feen by the 
violent courfe of the Dee to Aberdeen. But their height has not yet been taken, 
which to be done fairly mud be from the fea. Benevifh, as well as many others, har¬ 
bours fnow throughout the year. 

The bad weather which reigned during my ftay in thefe parts, prevented me from 
vifiting the celebrated parallel roads in Glen-Roy. As I am unable to fatisfy the curi- 
ofitv of the reader from my own obfervation, I {hall deliver in the Appendix the infor¬ 
mation I could collect relating to thefe amazing works. 

The great produce of Lochabcr is cattle: that diftrift alone fends out annually 
3000 head ; but if a portion of Invernefsftiire is included, of which this properly is 
part, the number is 10,000. There are alfo a few horfes bred here, and a very few 
fheep; but of late fevcral have been imported. Scarce any arable land, for the excef- 
five wet which reigns here almoft totally prevents the growth of corn, and what little 
there is fit for tillage lets at ten (hillings an acre. The inhabitants of this dirt rift are 
therefore obliged, for their fupport, to import 6000 bolls of oatmeal annually, which- 
cofl about 4000I ; the rents are about 3000!. per annum ; the return for their cattle » 
about 7500I.; the horfes may produce fome trifle; fothat the tenants mud content 
themfelves with a very fcanty fubfiftence, without the profpeft of faring the leaft 
again ft unforefeen accidents. The rage of raifing rents has reached this diftant coun¬ 
try : in England there may be reafon for it, (in a certain degree) where the*value of 
lands is increal'ed by acceflion of commerce, and by the rife of provifions: but here 
(contrary to all policy,, tire great men begin at the wrong end, with fqueezing the bag, 
before they have h lped the poor tenant to fill it, by the introduction of manufactures. 
* In many of the iftos this already fliews its unhappy effeft, and begins to depopulate the 
, country ; for numbers of families have .been obliged to give up the ftrong attachment 
the Scots in general have for their country, and to exchange it for the wilds of 
America. 

The houfes of the peafants in Lpchaber are the mod wretched that can be imagined > 
framed of upright poles, which are wattled ; the roof is formed of boughs like arwig- 
wam, and the whole is covered with fods ; fo that in this rnoift climate their cottages 
h.^ve a perpetual and much finer verdue than the reft of the country. 

* rsdqjons are taken in* thefe parts as late as May; about 50 tons are caught in. the 
1'eafon. * i'lsbc fti’fnever appear fo early on this coaft as on the eaftem. 

Phinocs aiu taken here in great numbers, 1500 having been taken at a draught. 
They come in Auguft, and dilappear in November. They arc about a foot long, their 
colour grey, fpotud viith black, their flefh red; rife eagerly to a fly. The fifliermerf 
luppofe them to be the young of what they call a great trout, weighing 301b. which I 
fuppofe is the grey *. ' » 

September 4th, left Fort William, and proceeded fouth along the military road on 
the fide of a hill, an awful height above I.och-Lcven f, a branch of the fea, fo narrow 
as to have only the appearance of a river, bounded on#both Tides \yith vaft mountains, 
among whofe winding bottoms the tide rolled in with folemn majefly. The feenery 
begins to grow very romantic ; on the weft fide are forae woods T)f birch and pines:' 
the hills are very lofty, many of them taper to a point > and my old friend, the late 

* Br. Zoo!. III. No. 144. • . . 

t The country people have a mod fuperflitioui defire of being barietl in the little ifle of Mun, in tliia 
loch. 

worthy 
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worthy bifhop Pocock, compared the fhape of one to mftunt Tabor. Beneath them 
is Glen-Co, infamous for the maffacre of its inhabitants in 1691, and celebrated for 
having (as fome affert) given birth to Oflian; towards the north is Morven, the coun¬ 
try of his hero Fingal. 

The feenery * of this valley is far the mod pifturefque of any in the Highlands, 
being fo wild and uncommon that it never fails to attract the eye of every dfanger of 
the lead degree of tade or fenfibility. The entrance to it is drongly mtftked by the 
craggy mountain of Buachal-ety, a little wed of the King’s houfe. * All the others 
mountains of Glen-Co refemble it, and are evidently but naked and folid rocks, rifing 
on each fide perpendicularly to a great height from a flat narrow bottom, fo that in many 
places they feem to hang over, and make approaches, as they afpire, towards each other. 
The tops of the ridge of hills on one fide are irregularly ferrated for three or four miles, 
and fhotin places into 1'pires, which form the mod magnificent part of the feenery above 
Ken Lock-Leven. In the middle of the valley is a fmall lake, and from it runs the 
river Co’an, or Cona, celebrated in the works of Oflian. Indeed no place could be 
more happily calculated than this for forming the tade and infpiring the genius of fuch 
a poet. 

“ The principal native animals on the mountains of Glen-Co are red deer, Alpine 
hares, foxes, eagles, ptarmigans, and a few moor-fowl. It is remarkable that the com¬ 
mon hare was never fecn either here, in Glen-Creran, or Glen-Ety, till the military 
roads were made. The partridge is a bird but lately known here, and is dill rare. 
There aae neither rats nor vipers. 

“ In Glen-Co are fix farms, forming a rent of 241 1 . per annum : the only crops are 
oats, bear and potatoes. The increafe of oats is three bolls and a half from one ; of 
bear four or five. But the inhabitants cannot fubfid upon their harved : about three 
hundred pounds worth of meal is annually imported. They fell about feven hundred 
pounds worth of black cattle-; but keep only fheep and goats for the ufe of private 
families: neither butter or cheefe is made for fale. • The men fervants are paid in 
kind ; and cotnnionlv married. 

“ Glen-Co lies in the united pari flies of Lifmore anjl Appin, and contains * abou tfour 
hundred inhabitants, who arc vifited occafionally by a preacher from Appin.” 

. Leave on the left a vad cat ar a ft, precipitating itfelf in a great foaming fheet between 
two lofty perpendicular rocks, with trees growing out of the fifliires, forming a large 
dream, called the water of Boan. r " 

Brcakfad at the little village of Kinloch-Leven on mod cxcellenlTWlhreuFmig, the 
only form I thought that animal good in. 

Near this village is a Tingle'farm fourteen miles long, which lets for only 35I per 
ttnnurn ; and from the nature of the foil, perhaps not very cheap* 

Saw here a quern, a forj: of portable mill, made of two dones about two feet broad, 
thin at the edges, and a little thicker in the middle. In the centre of the upper done is 
a hole to pour in the corn, and a peg by way of handle. The whole is placed on a 
«.cloth; the grinder pours the com into the hole with one hand, and with the other 
turns round the upper done with a very rapid motion, while the meal runs out at the 
fides on the cloth. This is rather preferved as a curiofity, being much out of ufe at 
prcfeijt. Such, are fuppofed to be the fame with what are common among the Moors, 
being the fimple fubditute of a mill. 

% I am inihhted to the Rev. Mr John Stuart of Kilim for the dtfcrtption of tills curious valley, having 
only had a diflant view of it. f Rrpoit of the Vifitation, Dec. 1760. 

»a Immediately 
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Immediately after leaving Kinloch-Leven the mountains foar to a far greater height 
than before; the ftdes are covered with wood, and the bottoms of the glens filled with 
torrents that roar amidft the loofe (tones. • After t ride of two miles begin to afeend 
the black mountain, in Argylelhire, on a deep road, which continues about three miles 
almoft to the fummit, and is certainly the higheft public road in Great Britain. On the 
other fide the defeent is fcarce a mile, but is very rapid down a zig-zag way. Reach 
the King’s houfe,/eated in a plain : it was built for the accommodation of His Majefty’s 
troops, in their march through this defolate country, but is in a manner unfurnifhed. 

Pafs near Loch-Talla, a long narrow piece of water, with a fmall pine wood on its 
fide. A few weather-beaten pines and birch appear fcattered up and down, awl in all 
the bogs great numbers of roots, that evince the foreft that covered the country within 
this half century. Thefo wer the lad pines which I faw growing fpontaneoudy in 
North Britain. The pine foreds are become very rare: I can enumerate only thofe on 
the banks of Loch R'annoch, at Invercauld, and Brae-Mar; at Coygach and Dirry- 
Monach : the firtt in Straithnavern, the lad in Sutherland. Thofe about Loch-Loyn, 
Glen-Morridon, and Straith-Glas ; a fmall one near Loch-Garrie; another near Loch- 
Arkig, and a few fcattered trees above Kinloch-Leven, all in Invernefsfhire; and I was 
alfo informed that there arc very confiderable woods about Cadle-Granr. I faw only 
one fpccics of pine in thofe I vidted : nor could I learn whether there was any other 
than what is vulgarly called the Scotch Fir, whofe fynonyms are thefe : 

Pinus fylvcjlris foliis brevibus glands, conis parvis albcntibus. Raii hid. pi. 1401. fvn. 
dirp. Br/442. 

Pinus fylvejlris. Gerard’s herb. 1356. Lin. fp. pi. 1418. Flora Angl. 361. 

Pin d'Ecoffe, ou de Gtncve. Du Hamel Traite des Arbrcs. II. 125. No. 5. 

Fyrre. Strom. Sondmor. 12. 

Mod of this long day’s jou ney from the black mountain was truly melancholv, al- 
mod one continued fccne of dulky moors, without arable land, trees, houfes, or living 
creatures, for numbers of miles. The names of the wild tracts I paffed through wav, 
Buachil-ety Corricha-ba, and Bendoran. 

The roads are excellent; but from Fort-William to Kinloch-Leven, very injudiu- 
oufly planned, often carried far about, and often fo deep as to be fcarce furmountabL-; 
whereas had the engineer followed the track ufed by the inhabitants, thofe incun- 
ve^wencies would have been avoided. 

Tn£fc*s».vicls, bv/endering the Highlands accediblc, contributed much to their prefer.: 
improvement* and* were owing to the indudry of ourfoldicry; they were begun in 
17^3 *, under the directions of General Wade, who, like another Hannibal, forced his 
way through rocks fuppofed to Jravc been unconquerable: many of them hang over 
the mighty lakes of the’eountry, and formerly afforded no other road to the natives 
than the paths of Ihcep or goats, where even the Highlander crtnvled with difficulty, and 
kept himfelf from tumbling into the far-fubjacent water by clinging to the plants and 
bulhes of the rock. Many of thefe rocks were too hard to yield to the pick-ax, and the 
miner was obliged to fubdue thar obllinacy with gunpowder,and often in places where 
nature had denied him footing, and where he was forced to begin his labours, fuipended 
from above by ropes on the (ace of the horrible precipice. The bqgs and moors had 
likewife their difficulties to overcome; but all were at length conltraincd* to yield* to 
the perfeverance of our troops. 


Vide p. too. 


In 
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In feme places, I obferved, that, after the manner of the Romans, they left engraven 
on the rocks the names of the regiment each party belonged to, who were employed in 
thefp works : nor were they lefs worthy of being immortalized than the vexillatio's ol 
the Roman legionsj for civilization was the confequence of the labours of both. 

Thefe roads begin at Dunkeld, are carried on through the noted pafs of Killicrankic, 
by Blair, to Dalnacardoch, Dalwhinie, and over the Coryarich, to Fort Auguftus. A 
branch extends from thence eaftward to Invernefs, and another weft ward, over Iligh- 
bridge to Fort William. From the laft, by Kinloch-Leven, over the Black Mountain, 
by the King’s houfe, to Tyendrum ; and from thence, by Glen-Urquie, to Inverary, 
and fo along the beautiful boundaries of Loch-Lomond, to its extremity. 

Another road begins near Crief, paffes by Afcerfeldy, erodes the Tay at Tay-bridge, 
and unites with the other road at Dalnacardoch; and from Dalwhinie a branch palfes 
through Badenoch to Invernefs. 

Thefe are the principal military roads: but there may be many others I may have 
overlooked. 

Rode through fome little vales, by the lide of a fmall river; and from the appear¬ 
ance of fertility, have fome relief from the dreary feenes of the reft of the day. Reach 

Tyendrum, a fmall village. The inn is feated the higheft of any houfe in Scotland. 
The Tay runs eaft, and a tew hundred yards further is a little lake, whofe waters run 
weft. A lead-mine is worked here by a level to fome advantage; was difeovered 
about thirty years ago: the viens run S. W. and N. E. 

September 5th, continue my tour on a very fine road on a fide of a narrow vale, 
abounding with cattle, yet deftitute both of arable land and meadow; but the beafts 
pick up a fuftcnance from the grafs that fprings up among the heath.. The country 
opens on an approaching Glen-Urquie, a pretty valley, well cultivated, fertile in corn, 
the fides adorned with numbers of pretty groves, and the middle watered by the river 
Urquie: the church is feated on a knoll, in a large ifle formed by the river: the manfe, 
or minifter’s houfe, is neat, and his little demefne is decorated in the moft advantageous 
places with feats of turf, indicating the content and fatisfadion of the pofleflbr in the 
lot Providence has given him. 

In the church-yard are feveral grave-ftones of great antiquity,, with figures of a war¬ 
rior, each fumilhed with a fpear, or two-handed fword : on fome are reprefentations of 
the chafe j on others, elegant fret-work; and on one, faid to be part of the coffin o^a 
M‘Gregor is a fine running pattern of foliage and flowers, and e xcepting 
all in good tafte. * ' 

On an eminence on the fouth fide of this vale dwells M'Nabb, a fmith,'whofe family 
have lived in that humble ftation fince the year 1440, being always of the fame pro- 
Yeffion. The firft of the line was employed by the Lady of Sir Duncan Campbell, who 
built the caftle of Kilchurn when her hufband was abfent. Some of their tombs are in 
the church-yard of Glen-Urquie; the oldeft has a hammer and other implements of 
his trade cut on it. At this place I was favoured with feveral Highland proverbs, in- 
ferted in the Appendix. After breakfaft, at a good inn near the village, was there pre- 
fent at a chriftening,, and becathu fponfor to a little Highlander, by no other ceremony 
than receiving him for a moment into my arms; this is a mere ad pf friendftiip, and no 
eflfennal rite in 1 the church of Scotland. 

Purfue my journey, and have a fine view of the meanders of the river before its union 
with Loch-Aw: in an ifle in the beginning of the lake is the caftle of Kilchurn, which 
hid been inhabited by the prefent Lord Breadalbane’s grandfather. The great tower 
was repaired by his lordfhip, and garrifoned by him in 1745, for the fervice of the 

11 Government, 
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government, in order to prevent the rebels from making uk of thrt great pafs crofs the 
kingdom ; but is now a ruin, having lately been llruck by lightning. 

At a place called Hamilton’s pafs, in an inflant burfi: on a view of the lake vlrrh 
makes a beautiful appearance; is about a mile broad, ami fhews at kail ten miles of its 
length. This water is prettily varied with iflos, fome fo fmall as merely to peep above 
the furfacc ; yet even thefe are tufted with trees: fome are large enough to afford hay 
and pafturagc; and in one, called Inch-hail, are the remains of a convent*. On 
Fraoch-Elan f,- the Hefperides of the Highlands, are the ruins of a caflle. The fair 
Mego longed for the delicious fruit of the ifle, guarded by a dreadful ferpent: the hero 
Fraoch goes to gather it, and is deflroyed by the monfter. This tale is fling in the 
I'.'rfe ballads, and is tranflated and publiflied in the manner of Fingal. ° 

1 he whole extent of Loch-Aw is thirty miles, bounded on the north by Lorn, a por¬ 
tion of Argylcflfire, a fertile country, prettily wooded near the wafer-fide. On the 
In. K. are vaft mountains ; among them Cruachan { towers to a great height ; it rifrs 
from the lake, and its Ikies are fhagged with woods impending over it. At its foot is 
the iliicharge of the waters of this loch into Loch-Etive, an arm of thefea, after a tur¬ 
bulent couiTe of a lories of cataracts for the fpacc of three miles. At liunaw, near the 
north end, is a large falmon-fifliery j alfo a confidcrable iron-foundery, which I fear will 
foon devour the beautiful woods of the country. 

Pafs by Scot flown, a bugle houfe. Dine at the little village of Cladifh. About two 
miles hence, on an eminence in fight of the convent on Inch-hail, is a fpot, called 
Croif-an-t-ileuchd, or the crofs of bowing, becaufe in Popifh times, it was always cuf- 
tomary to kneel or make obeifancc on fir ft. fight of any confecrated place §. 

Pafs between hills finely planted with fevcral forts of trees, fuch as Weymouth pines, 
See. and alter a piclurcfque ride, reach " ’ 

Inverary ||, the caftlc the principal feat of the Dukes of Argyle, chief of the Camp¬ 
bells ; was built by Duke Archibald ; js quadrangular with a round tower at each cor¬ 
ner ; and in the middle rifes a fquare one glazed on every fide to give light to the ftair- 
cal'e and galleries, and has from without a molt difagreeablc effeft. In the attic (lory 
are eighteen good bed-chambers: the ground floor was at this time in a manner un- 
furnifhed, but will have feveral good apartments. The callle is built of a coarfe lapis 
ollaris, brought froth the other fide of Loch-Fine, and is the fame kind with that found 
in Norway, of which the King of Denmark’s palace at Copenhagen is built. Near the 
Jt'sjv callle arc fome remains of the old. 

This V- wilLin time be very magnificent : but at the prefent the fpace between 
the front and the water is difgraccd with the old town, compoled of the molt wretched 
hovels that can be imagined. The founder of the cable deftgned to have built a new 
town on the weft fide; of the little bay the houfe Hands on : 'die finilhed a few houfe?‘a 
cuftom-houle, and an excellent inn: his death interrupted the completion of the plan, 
which, when brought to perfe&ion, will give the plac£ a very different appearance to 
what it now bears. 

• 

* The country people ate Hill fond of burying litre. Infular juterments are faid to owe their origin to 
the fear people had of having their friends’ corpfcs devoured hy wolves on the main land. 

+ This Aland was granted by Alexander III. in t ;6 . to Gillerift M’Nachajj and his heirs forever, on 
condition they lhould entertain the King whenever-he palled that way. * » 

i Or the great heap. , 

# D radical (tones and temples are called Claclian, churches having often been built on fuch places: to 

go to C'lachnn is a common lirfe jihrafe forgoing to church. , 

U In the Gallic, Inner-aora. 
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From the top of the great rock Duniquaich is a fine view of the caftle, the lawn 
fprinkled with fine trees, the hills covered with extenfive plantations, a country fertile 
in corn, bordering on the loch, and the loch itfelf covered with boats. The trees on 
the lawn about the cafile are faid to have been planted by the Earl of Argyle: they 
thrive greatly ; for I oblerved beech from nine to twelve feet and a half in girth, pines 
nine, and a lefler maple between feven and eight. 

But the bufy feene of the herring-fifhery gave no fmall improvement to the magnifi¬ 
cent mvirons of Inverary. Every evening'* fome hundreds of boats in a manner 
covered the lurface of Loch-Fine, an arm of the fea, which, from its narrownefs and 
from the winding of its fhores, has all the beauties of a frcfii water lake: on the week 
days, the cheerful noife of the bagpipe and dance echoes from on board ; on the fab- 
bath, each boat approaches the land, and pfalmody and devotion divide the day ; for 
the common people of the north are difpofed to be religious, having the example before 
them of a gentry untainted by luxury and diffipation, and the advantage of being in¬ 
truded by a clergy, who are aclive in their duty, and who preferve refped, amidft all 
the difadvantages of a narrow income. 

The length of Loch-Fine, from the eaftern end to the point of Lamond, is above 
thirty Scotch miles; but its breadth fcarce two meafured: the depth from fixty to 
ieventy fathoms. It is noted for the vaft fhoals of herrings that appear here in July and 
continue till January. The higheft feafon is from September to Chriftmas, when near 
fix hundred boats, with four men in each, are employed. A chain of nets is ufed (for 
feveral are united) of an hundred fathoms in length. As the herrings fwim at very- 
uncertain depths, fo the nets are funk to the depth the fhoal is found to take: the fuc- 
cels therefore depends much on the judgment or good fortune of the fiihers, in taking 
their due depths; for it often happens that one boat will take multitudes, while the next 
does not catch a fingle filh, which makes the boatmen perpetually enquire of each other 
about the depth of their nets. Thefe are kept up by buoys to a proper pitch j the ropes 
that run through them fattened with pegs, and by drawing up, or letting out the rppe 
(after taking out the pegs) they adjuft their fituation, and then replace them. Some¬ 
times the lilh fwim in twenty fathom water, fometimes in fifty, and oftentimes even at 
the bottom. 

It is computed that each boat gets about 40I. in the feafon.' The filh are either 
falted, and packed in barrels for exportation, or fold frelh to the country people, tw>,» 
or three hundred horfes being brought every day to the water-fide from vervjJifl^i.T 
parts. A barrel holds 500 herrings, if they are of the beft kind: at a fTOtHum, 700 > 
but if more, for fometimes a barrel will hold icoo, they are reckoned very poor. The 
prelent price il. 4s. per barrel j 'but there is a drawback of the duty on fait for thole 
tTiat are exported. • 

The great rendezvous of.veffe!s for the fifhery off the weftern ifles is at Cambeltown, 
in Cantyre, where they clear o«t on the 12th of September, and fometimes three hun¬ 
dred buffes are feen there at a time: they mult return to their different ports by January 
•13th, where they ought to receive the premium of 2I. 10s. per ton of herrings j but it 
is faid to be very ill^aid, which .is a great difeouragement to the fifhery. 

The herrings of Loch-Fine are as uncertain in their migration as they are on the 
coalt «f Wales! thc^ had for numbers of years quitted that water j but appeared again 
there within thefe dozen years#. Such is the cafe with the lochs on all this weftern coaft,, 
not but people defpair too often of finding them, from one or two unfuccefsful trials in. 

1 f 

• The fifhery it carried on in the night, the herrings being then in motion. 

tile 
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lie beginning of the feafon’} perhaps from not adjlifting their nets to the depth the 
filh happen then to fwirn in: but if each year a fmall veli'elor two wan lent to make a 
thorough trial in every branch of the fea on this coaft, they would undoubtedly find 
fhoals of fifh in one or other. 

Tunnies*, called here mackrel-fture, are very frequently caught in the herring.fea- 
fon, which they follow to ph?y on. They are taken with a Itrong iron hook faftened to 
a rope and bailed with a herring ; as loon as hooked lol'e all fpirit, anil are drawn up 
without any refiftance: are very aftive when at liberty, and jump and frolic on the lur- 
face of the water. 

September 7. Crofted over an elegant bridge of three arches upon the Aray, in front 
of the caftle, and kept riding along the fide of the loch for about feven miles: law in 
one place a Ihoal of herrings, clofe to the furface, perfectly piled on one another, with a 
Hock of gulls bufied witli this offered booty. After quitting the water-fide the road is 
carried for a confidfcrable way through the bottoms of naked, deep and gloomy glens. 
Afcend a very high pafs with a little loch on the top, and defeend into Glen-Crow, the 
feat of melancholy, feldom cheered with the rays of the fun. Reach the end of Loch- 
Long, another narrow arm of the fea, bounded by high hills, and after a long courfe 
terminates in the Firth of Clyde. 

Near this place fee a houfe, very pleafantly fituated, belonging to Colonel Campbell, 
amidft plantations, with fome very fertile bottoms adjacent. On afeending a hill not 
half a mile farther, appears 

Loch-Lomond. North Britain may well boaft of its waters; for fo fhort a ride as 
thirty miles prefents the traveller with the view of four moft magnificent pieces. Loch- 
Aw, Loch-Fine, Loch-Long, and Loch-Lomond. Two indeed are of falt-water; but, by 
their narrownefs, give the idea of frelh-water lakes. Fft is an idle obfervation of travel¬ 
lers, that feeing one is the fame with feeing all of thefe fuperb waters; for almoft every 
one I vilited has its proper characters. . 

Loch-Leven is a broad expanfe, with ifles and cultivated fhores. 

Loch-lay makes three bold windings, has fteep but Hoping fhores, cultivated ia 
many parts, and bounded by vaft hills. 

Loch-Rannoch is broad and ftrait, has more wildnefs about it, with a large natural 
pine w’ood on its fouthern banks. 

v Loch-Tumel is narrow, confined by the Hoping fides of fteep hills, and has on its 
limits a flat, rich, wooded country, watered by a nioft ferpcntinc ftrearn. 

The Loch of Spinie is almoft on a flat, and its fides much indented. 

Loch-Moy is fmall, and has foft features on its banks, amidft rude environs. . 

Loch-Nefs is ftrait and narrow: its fliores abound with a wild magnificence, lofrj* 
precipitous, and wooded, and has all the greatnefs of an Alpine lake. 

Loch-Oich has lofty mountains at a fmall dillance from-its borders; the fhores in¬ 
dented, and the water decorated with ifles. * 

Loch-Loch, wants the ifles ; its fliores flope, and fevcral ftraiths terminate on its 
banks. * 

Loch-Aw is long and waving: its little ifles -tufted* with trees* and juft appearing 
above the water, its two great feeds of water at each extremity, and its lingular lateral 
dilcharge near one of them, fufficiently mark this great lake. * • 

Loch-Lomond, the laft, the mod beautiful of the Caledonian lakes. The firft view 
of it from Tarbat prefents an extenfive ferpentine winding amidft lofty hills: on the 


* Br. Zool. III. No. 133. 
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north barren, black, and rocky, which darken with their flfade that contra&cd part of 
the water. _Near this gloomy traft, beneath Craig Rollon, was the principal feat of 
the RPGregovs, a murderous clan, infamous for exccffes of all kinds ; at length, for a 
horrible maflacrc of the Colquhouns*, or Cahouns, were profcribed, and hunted down 
like wild bealls; their very name lupprefled by act of council t; fo that the remnant, 
now difperied like Jews, dare not even fign it to any deed. Their pollerity -are (bill 
faid to be diftinguifhed among the clans in which they have incorporated themfelves, 
not only by the rednd's of their hair, but by their hill retaining the tnifchievous difpoft- 
lions of their antedors. 

On tiie w eft fide the mountains are clothed near the bottoms with woods of oak quite 
to the water edge ; their fummits lofty, naked and craggy. 

On the eaft fide the mountains are equally high, but the tops form a more even ridge 
parallel to the lake, except where Ben-Lomondlike Saul amidft his companions, 
overtops the reft. The upper parts were black and barren ; the lower had great marks 
of fertility, or at leaft of induftry, for the yellow corn was finely contrafted with the 
verdure of the groves intermixed with it. 

This eaftern boundary is part of the Grampian hills, which extend from hence 
through the counties of Perth, Angus, Mearns, and Aberdeen. They take their name 
from only a fingle hill, the Mons Grampius of Tacitus, where Galcacus waited the ap¬ 
proach of Agricola, and where the battle was fought fo fatal to the brave Caledonians. 
Antiquarians have not agreed upon the particular fpot; but Mr. Gordon § places it 
near Corurie, at the upper end of Strathern, at a place to this day called Galgachan- 
. moor. But to return. 

The road runs fometitnes through woods, at others is expofed and naked j in fome 
fo lleep as to require the fupport of a wall; the whole work of the foliliery : bleffed 
exchange of inftrumeuts of deftrudlion for thofe that give fafety to the traveller, and a 
polifh to the once inacccffible native. 

Two great headlands covered with trees feparate the firft feene from one totally dif¬ 
ferent ; the laft is called the Point of Firkin. On palling this cape an expaufe ot water 
burfts at once on your eye, varied with all the fofter beauties of nature. Immediately 
beneath is a flat covered with wood and corn: beyond, the headlands ftretch far into 
the water, and confilt of gentle rilings; many have their furfaces covered with wood, 
others adorned with trees loofely fcattered either over a fine verdure, or the purple 
bloom of the heath. Numbers of iflands are difperied over the lake of the 
vated form as the little capes, and wooded in the fame manner ; others juft*peep above 
the fur face, and are tufted with trees; and numbers are fo difpofed as to form magni¬ 
ficent villas between. 

Oppofite Lufs, at a finall diftance from Ihore, is a mountainous ifle almoft covered 
with wood; is near half a mile long, and has a moll fine efleft. I could not count the 

r 

* Vide Appendix. 

•}- In the ift of Charles I. c. 30. there was a {Irift ail agaitift thefe people confirming all form r aits of 
council againft them, fupprdliig the tijme, and obligingthein to make compearance yearly -on the 24th of 
July before the council after fixteen yeiTrs of tige, to find caution, or otherwayes if they be denounced for 
th ir failzy, declaring them to be intereoinrnuiied, and that none refort or allift them i and the ait cou- 
ftitutcf feveral judges in that pait againllthem. I11 i66t, this was refeinded, but revived again in the firlt 
parliament of William and Mary, au^ the aft recilfory annulled. Abridg. Aits of Parliament, 45. I think 
that the ait has been lately wholly repealed. 

1 Its height is 3240 feet. 

■ j Itin. Septent. 39. The reafons againft the opinion of this able antiquary will be given in the other 
volutt'et. 

• to number 
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number of iflands, but was told there are twenty-eight: the larged two miles long, and 
docked with deer. 

The length of this charming lake is twenty-four Scotch miles; its great eft breadth 
eight; its greateft depth, which is between the point of Firkin and Ben-Lomond, is a 
hundred and twenty fathoms. Beiides the fifh common to the lochs are guiniads, called 
here p'oans. 

At this time were living at the little village of Lufs the following perfons, mod 
amazing inftances of cotemporary longevity; and perhaps proofs of the uncommon 
healthinefs of the place. Thei'e compofe the venerable lift : 


Rev. Mr. James Robertfon, ininiftcr, aged - - 90. 

Mrs. Robertfon, his wife, - - -86. 

Anne Sharp, their fervant, ... 94. 

Kiel Macnaughran, kirk-olli'ccr, ... 86. 

Chriftiati Gay, his wife, ... y 4 . 

Walter Maclellan, - - . qc. 


The country from Lufs * to the fouthern extremity of the lake continually improves ; 
the mountains fink gradually into fmall hills; the land is highly cultivated, well planted, 
and well inhabited. I was (truck with rapture at a light fo long new to me : it would 
have been uirhout alloy, had it not been dallied with the uncertainty w hether the moun¬ 
tain virtue holpitalitv, would flourifli with equal vigour in the loiter feents, I was on 
the point of entering on; lor in the Highlands every houfe gave welcome to the tra¬ 
veller. 

On the road fide near Lufs is a quarry of moft excellent Hates; and near the fide of 
the lake, about a mile or two farther, is a great heap of Hones in memory of St. Mac- 
Keflbg, bifhop and confellor, who fuffered martyrdom there A. D. 5.20, and was 
buried in Countraddan church. 

'l’he vale between the end of the lake and Dunbarton is unfpeakablv beautiful, very 
fertile, and finely watered by the great and rapid river Leven, thedifeharge of the lake, 
which, alter a fhort eourfe, drops into the Firth of Clyde below Dunbarton : there is 
fcarcely a fpot on its banks but what is decorated with blcacheries, plantations, and 
villas. Nothing can # cqual the contrail: in this day’s journey, between the black barren 
dreary glens of the morning ride, and the foit feenes of the evening, iflands worthy of 
the retreat of Armida, and which Rinaldo himfelf would have quitted with a ligh. 
'•''Before I take iny laft leave of the Highlands, it will be proper to obferve that every 
entrance into them is ilrongly marked by nature. 

On the fouth, the narrow and wooded glen near Dunkeld inftantly fliews the change 
of country. , 

On the eaft, the craggy pafs of Bollitir gives a contracted admiflion into the Gram¬ 
pian hills. . 

On the north, the mountains near Loch-May appear very near, and form what is 
properiy flylcd the threfhold of t^e country ; and on the 

Weft, the narrow road impending over Loch-Lonlond forms a moft charaderiftit? 
entrance to this mountainous trad. • •' . 

But the Erie or Gallic language is not confined within thefe limits ; for it is fpoken 
on all fides beyond thefe mountains. On the eaftern coaft it bejfms a? Nairn ; .on the 
weftern extends over all the ifles. It ceafes in the north of Caithnefs, the Orkneys, 
and the Shetland iflands t; but near Loch-Lomond, is heard at Lufs, at Buchanan, 
eaft of the lake, and at Rofeneth, weft of it. * 

* A tolerable inn on t lie borders of the lake. 

■}■ in the Shetland idea arc Rill to rat remains of the Norfe, or old Norwegian language. 

The 
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'I'lie traveller, who hasleifure, fhould ride to the eminence of Millegs, to fee the rich 
pi oJpccl between Loch-Lomond and the Clyde. One way is feen part of the magnifi¬ 
cent lake, Ben-Lomond and the vart mountains above Glen-Crow. On the other hand 
appears a line reach of the Clyde enlivened with flapping, a view of the pretty feats of 
Rofdheth and Ardincapel, and the bufy towns of Port-Glafgow and Greenock. # 

Crois the ferry over the I.evcn at Bonnel, and after a ride of three miles reach* 

Dunbarton, a fmn.ll but good old town, feated on a plain near the conflux of the 
I.even with the Firth of Clyde ; it confilts principally of one large ftreet in form of a 
crefcent. On one fide is the tolbooth, and at the lbuth end the church with a fmall fpire 
ileeple ; it had been collegiate, was founded about 1450 by Ifabel Countd’s of Lenox 
and Dutchefs of Albany, and was dedicated to St. Patrick, who was born in this county. 
The Waites of the town are bag-pipes, which go about at nine o’clock at night and five 
in the morning. 

Thecaftlc is feated a little fouth of the town on a two-licaded fock of aflupendous 
height, riling in a llrange manner out of the fands, and totally detached from everything 
elfe ; is bounded on one fide by the Clyde, on the other by the Leven. On one of the 
fummits are the remains of an old light-houfe, which fome fuppofe to have been a Roman 
pharos; on the other, the powder magazine: in the hollow between is a large well of 
water fourteen feet deep. The fides of the rocks are immenfe precipices, and often 
hang-over, except on the fide where the governor’s houfe Hands, which is defend¬ 
ed by walls and a few cannon, and garrifoned by a few invalids. It feems to have been 
often ufed as a Rate prifon : the Regent Morion was lecured there previous to his trial. 
From its natural ftrength, it was in former times deemed impregnable; lb that the 
defperate but fuccefsfui fealado of it in 1571 * may vie with the greateft attempts of 
that kind, with the capture of the Numidian fortrefs, in the Jugurthine war, by Marius; 
of the more horrible furprife of Fefcamp f, by the gallant Bois-rofe. 

The Britons in very early times made this rock a fortrefs; for it was ufual with 
them after the departure of the Romans to retreat to the tops of craggy inaccefliblo 
mountains, to forefts, and to rocks on the fliores cf the fea : but Boethius makes the 
Scots poflclfed of it fome ages prior to that, and pretends that it refifled all the efforts of 
Agricola, who laid fiege to it. It certainly may claim a right to great antiquity, for 
Bede declares it to have been the belt fortified city the Britons had during his days. Its 
ancient name was Alcluid, or Arcluid, or the place on the Cluid. But in after-timef jj, 
acquired the name of Dun Britton, being tlie lafl place in thefe paijs held .by tht? Bri¬ 
tons again!! the ufurping Saxons. In 756, reduced by famine, it was fujreudcred to 
Edbert King of Northumberland. 

From the iununit of this rock is a fine view of the couatry, of the town of Dunbarton, 
the river I.evcn, the Frith of Clyde (the Glota of Tacitus) here a'mile broad, and of the 
towns of Greenock and Port-Glafgow, on the oppofite fliorc. The bufinefs of this 
country is the fpinning of thread, which is very confiderable. There is alfo a great fal- 
mon fiihery : but in this populous country, fo great is the demand for them that none 
‘can be (pared for curing. Gilfes come up the river in June, and continue in plenty 
about twenty days ; and many lahnoir trout are taken from March to July. Phinocs, 
called here yellow fiqs, come in July, and continue about the fame fpacc of time as the 
gilfes ; the fifhermen ball them the young of fome great fea trout. During May, 
parrs appear in luch numbers ‘in the Leven, that the water feems quite animated with 
them. There are befidcs in that river, percli and a few ppans J. 

* ftubertfon’s ] lilt. Scotland, II. Svo. Outline's, V! I. 331. f Sully’s Memoirs, Vol. I. Book VI. 

3: At Dunbarton I was informed by perfons of credit, that fvvallows have often been taken in midwinter, 
in a torpid Jlate, out of tl.e it cep! c of the chuich, and alio out of a fand-bank over the river Jindiich, ntar 
Loch-Lomond. 

Sept. 
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Sept. 8. Pafs by the ruins of Dunglas * caftle, near the banka of the Clyde, which 
meanders finely along a rich plain full of barley and oats, and much inclofed with <rood 
hedges, a rarity in North Britain. At a diftance are fome gentle rifings, interfperlulwith 
woods and villas belonging to the citizens of Glafgow. Crofs the water of Kelvin at 
the village of Partic, and foon after reach 

Glafgow.—The bell built of any modern fccond-rate city I ever law : the houfes of 
ftone, and in a good talfe. The principal llreet runs eaft and weft, and is near a mile 
and a half long, but unfortunately is not ftrait. The tolbooth is large and handfome. 
Next to that is the exchange ; within is a fpacious room with full length portraits of 
all our monarchs fince James I.; and an excellent one, by Ratnfay, of Archibald Duke 
of Argyle, in a judge’s robe. Before the exchange is a large equeftrian ltatue of King 
William. This is the broadeft and finoft part of the ftreet; many of the houfes are 
built over piazzas, but too narrow to be of much fervice to walkers. Numbers of 
other ftreets crofs this at right angles, and are in general well built. 

The market-places are great ornaments to this city, the fronts being done in a very 
fine tafte, and the gates adorned wiih columns of one or olher of the orders. Some 
of thefe markets are for meal, greens, (i/h, or flefh. There are two for the laft which 
have conduits out of feveral of the pillars, fo that they are conftantly kept fweet 
and clean. 

Near the meal market is a public granary, to be filled on anv apprehenfion of 
fcarcenefs. 

The guard-houfe is in the great ftreet, which is kept by the inhabitants, who re¬ 
gularly do duty. An excellent police is obferved here, and proper officers attend the 
markets to prevent any abufes. 

The old bridge over the Clyde confifts of eight arches, and'was built 400 years ago 
by biihop Rea ; another is now built. The tide flows three miles higher up the 
country, but at low water is fordable. * There is a plan for deepening the channel, for 
at prefent the tide brings up only very fmall veifcls; and the ports belonging to this 
city lie feveral miles lower, at Port Glafgow and Greenock, on the fide of the birth. 

Near the bridge is a large alms-houfe, a vaft nailery, a ftone-ware manufacture, and a 
great porter brewery, which fupplics fome part of Ireland. Within fight, on the fouth 
fide are collieries, and much coal is exported into the laft mentioned illand, and into 
^jnerica. 

The great imports of this city are tobacco and fe.gar : of the former, above 40,000 
hogftteads have been annually imported, and moft part of it again exported into France 
and other countries. The manufactures here arc linens, cam.bricks f, lawns, tapes, 
fuftians, and ftriped linens; fo*that it already begins to rival Mancheftcr, and has, in 
point of conveniency of its ports, in refpect to America, a great advantage ever it. 

The college is a large building, with a handfome front to* the ftnet, lvlcmbling fome 
of the old colleges in Oxford. Charles I. fublcribed 2001. towards this work, but was 
prevented by the troubles from paving it; but Cromwell afterwards fulfilled the de- 
fign of the royal donor. It was founded in 1450 by Jjimcs II. Pope Nicholas V. gave 
the bull, but Biihop Turnbull fupplied the tnon£y. There are about 400 fludeiits be¬ 
longing to the college, who lodge in the town; but the profeffons lung- good houfes in 
the college. Young gentlemen of fortune have private tutors, who have an ’eye to 
their conduct; the reft live entirely at their own diferetion. 

* 

* A Biitifh word ; Dun glas, or the grey-hill. 

f The greatcll cambrick manufacture is now at Paiflcy, a few miles from this city. 
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The library is a very handfomc room, with a gallery round it, fupported by pillars. 
That beneficent nobleman the firft Duke of Chandos, when he vifitcd the college, gave 
5-:ol. towards building this apartment. 

Meffrs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers and bookfcllers to the univerfity, have 
inflltuted an academy for painting and engraving ; and, like good citizens, zealous to 
promote the welfare and honour of their native place, have at a vail cxpcnce formed a 
moll numerous collection of paintings from abroad, in order to form the tafte of their 
el eves. 

The printing is a very confiderable branch of bufinefs, and has long been celebrated 
for the beauty of the types and the correCtnels of the editions. Here are preferved 
in cafes numbers of monumental and other Hones *, taken out of the walls on the Ro¬ 
man ftations in this part of the kingdom ; fomc arc well cut and ornamented ; moll 
of them were done to perpetuate the memory of the •*vexilh'tio , or party who performed 
fuch or fuch works; others in memory of officers who died in thd country. 

The cathedral is a large pile, now divided into two churches. Beneath, and deep 
underground, is another, in which is alfo divine fervice, where the congregation may 
:ru!y Jay, clamavi c prefumlis : the roof is fine, made of Hone and lupportcd by pillars, 
jut the beauty much hurt by the crowding of the pews. Near this is the ruin of the 
:aftle, or bilhop’s palace. 

The new church is a very handfome building with a large elegant porch, but the 
outfide is much disfigured by a Hauler fquare tower ; and, in general, the fteeplcs of 
North Britain are in a remarkable bad talte, being, in fact, no favourite part of archi¬ 
tecture with the church of Scotland. The infide of tliat juft fpoken of is nioft neatly 
finilhed, fupported by pillars, and very prettily ftuccoed : it is one of the very few 
?xccptions to the flovenly and indecent manner in which Prclbytery keeps the houfes 
of God ; reformation in manners of religion fcldom obl'erves mediocrity, here it was 
outrageous; for a place of worfliip commonly neat was deemed to favour of Popery; 
but, to avoid the imputation of that extreme, they run into another; for in many 
parts of Scotland our Lord feems ftill to be worlhipped in a liable, and often in a 
very wretched one. Many of the churches are thatched with heath, and in fomc places 
are .in fuch bad repair as to be half open at top ; fo that the people appear to worfliip, 
as the Druids did of old, in open temples. 

Sept. ic. Went to fee Hamilton Houfe, twelve miles dillant from Glafgow: ride 
through a rich- and beautiful corn country, adorned with fmall woods, gentlemen’s 
feats, and well watered. Hereabout I faw the iirft muddy ftream fince I had left Edin¬ 
burgh ; for the Highland rivers running generally through a bed of rock or pure 
gravel, receive no other taint, in the-greateft floods, than the brown cryftalline tinge of 
the moors, out of which they rife. - 

See on the well, at a little diftance from the road, the ruins of Bothwell caftle, and 
the bridge, remarkable for the Duke of Monmouth’s viClory over the rebels in 1679. 
The church was collegiate, founded by Archibald Earl of Douglas, 1398, and is, as. I 
heard f, oddly incruiled with a thin coat of Hons. 

Hamilton Houle,'or Palace, a§ it isMt'led here, is feated at the end of a fmall town > is 
a large difagrceablc pile of building, with two deep wings at right angles with the centre. 
The ‘gallery is of great extent, and furnilhed (as well as fome other rooms) with mod 
excellent paintings : that of Daniel in the lion’s den, by Rubens, is a great performance. 

* {Several have been engraven by the artiflj of the academy. The provoft of the univerfity did me the 
honour. of prefenting me with a ftt. f ttifhup Pocock’a Manufcript Journal. 

The 
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The fear and devotion of the prophet is finely expreffed by his uplifted face and eyes, 
his clafped hands, his fwelling mufcles, and the violent extenfion of one foot; a lion 
looks fiercely at him with open mouth, and feems only reftrained by the Almighty' 
power from making him fall a viflim to his hunger ; and the fignal deliverance of Daniel 
is more fully marked by the number of human bones fcattered over the floor, as if to 
feew the inftant fate of others, in whofe favour the Deity did not interfere. 

The marriage-feaft, by Paul Veronefe, is a fine piece} and the obflinacy and re¬ 
finance of the intruder, who came without the wedding-garment, is ftrongly expreffed. 

The treaty of peace between England aticf Spain in the reign of James I. by Juan de 
Pantoxa, is a good hiftorical piflure. There are fix envoys on the part of the Spaniards, 
and five on that of the Englifh, with their names inferibed over each} the Englilh 
are the Earls of Dorfet, Nottingham, Devonfhire, Northampton, and Robert Cecil. 

Earls of Lauderc^tle and Lanerk fettling the covenant, both in black, with faces full 
of puritanical folemnity. 

Several of the Dukes of Hamilton. James Duke of Hamilton, with a blue ribband 
and white rod. His fon, beheaded in 1649. His brother, killed at the battle of Wor- 
cefter. The Duke who fell in the duel with Lord Mohun. 

Fielding, Earl of Denbigh % his hair grey, a gun in his hand, and attended by an 
Indian boy. It feems perfe&ly to ilart from the canvas, and the a&ion of his counte¬ 
nance looking up has matchlefs fpirit. He commanded the fleet in two expeditions 
for the relief of Rochelle. In the laft, which was in 1628, he found an inferior fleet 
of the French king’s lying before the harbour. Thefe he promifed the befieged to 
deftroy as loon as a high tide and fit wind concurred. Both happened} but, inftead 
of attacking the enemy, he made an inglorious retreat, and was purfued by a few 
French (hips even to our own coafts. Yet, on the breaking out of the civil war, he 
behaved on land like a ftout and gallant foldier; and died fighting valiantly in the 
royal caufe in April 164.3, * a a fkirmifh not far from Birmingham. It is remarkable, 
that in the battle of Edge-hill, his fon, cfpoufing the contrary fide, atted in the wing 
in which his father was polled. / 

Hi$ daughter married James Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Hamilton. Both their 
portraits are in this palace. * ** 

Old Duke of Chatelherault, with an order about his neck. , 5 ^ 

^Two half lengths in black} one with a fiddle in his hand, the other in a grotcfque 
attitude *J>oth whit the fame countenances, good, but fwarthy, miffakenly called Da¬ 
vid Rizzo’s; but I could not learn that there was any portrait of that unfortunate man. 

Maria Dei gratia Scotorum Regina, 1586. Jit. 43. a half length} a lliflf figure, in 
a great ruff, auburn hair, oval tmt pretty full face, of much larger and plainer features 
than that at caflle Braan, a natural alteration from the increafe of her cruel ufage, and 
of her ill health; yet ftill with a refe wblance to that portrait. It was told me here, 
that fhe fent this pitture, together with a ring, to the Duke of Hamilton, a little before 
her execution. 

A head, faid to be Anna Bulten, very handfome^.dreffed in a ruff and kerchief 
edged with ermine, and in a purple gown } ovei* her face a veil, To tranfparent as not 
to conceal 

The bloom of young defire and purple light^of love. 


• The perfon who- (hewed ihe houfe called him governor of Jamaica •, but that mud be a miftake . } If 
any errors appear in my acaount df any of the pidture*, I flatter myfelf it may be exetifed 5 for fometimea 
they were (hewn by fervanta; fometimes the owners of the houfe were fo obliging,as to attend me., whom 
1 could not trouble with a number of queftions. 

vcl. 111. Q Earl 
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Earl Mortoh, Regent of Scotland. 

The rough reformer John Knox. 

Lord Bellmen, author of the famous fpcech agamft the Union. 

Philip II. at lull length, with a ft range figure of Fame bowing at his feet, with a 
label and this motto. Pro mcrente adfio. 

About a mile from the houfc, on an eminence, above a deep wooded glen, with the 
Avon at its bottom, is Chatelherault; f'o called from the eftate the family once pof- 
fefted in France, is an elegant banqueting houfe, with a dog kennel, gardens, &c. and 
commands a fine view of the country. The park is now much inclofed ; but l am 
told, that there are ftill in it a few of the breed of the wild cattle, which Boethius* 
fays were peculiar to the Caledonian foreft, were of a fnowy whitenefs, and had manes 
like lions ; they were at this time in a diftant part of th$ park, and 1 loft fight of them. 

Returned to Glafgow. 

Sept. 11. Crofted the country towards Sterling. Parted througn the village of Kyl- 
fith, noted for a victory gained by Montrofe over the Covenanters. Through a bog, 
where numbers of the fugitives perifhed, is now cutting part of the canal that is to join 
the firths of Forth and Clyde. Saw the fpot where the battle of Bannocburne was 
fought, in which the Englifh under Edward II. had a (hameful defeat. Edward was fo 
allured of conqueft, that he brought with him William Barton, a Carmelite, and fa¬ 
mous poet, to celebrate his victory j but the monarch was defeated, and the poor bard 
taken and forced by the conqueror, invitd Minervd , to fing his fucccfs, which he did 
in fuch lines as thele: 

Hie capit, hie rapit , hie terit , hie ferity ecce dokres ; 

Vox ionat; as fonat; hie ruit; hie luit; arfto modo res. 

Hie freest; hie nccat; hie doect; hie nocet; Hie fugatur : 

Hie lestet , hie patet; hie premit , hie gemit; hie fuperatur. 

At this place that unfortunate monarch James III. was defeated by his rebellious 
fuhjecls; in his flight fell down from his horfe, and, bruifed by his fall, was drawn into 
a neighbouring^nill, and foon after affalfinated by a prieft called in to receive his con- 
fellion, and afford him fpiritual artiftance. 

Went through the fmall town of St. Ninian t, a mile fouth of Sterling. The church 
had been the powder-magazine of the Rebels; who, on their return, ble„\y it upTh 
fuch hart*, as to deftroy fome of their own people, and about fifteen innocent fpec- 
tators. 

«, Sterling and its caftle, in refpeft of fituation, is a miniature of Edinburgh; is placed 

on a ridged hill or rock, rifing out of a plain, having the caftle at the upper end on a 

high precipitous rock. . Within its walls was the palace of feveral of the Scotch kings, 

a fquare building, ornamented ‘on three fides with pillars reding on grotefque figures 

projefting from the wall, and on the top of each pillar is a ftatue, feemingly the work 

* of fancy. Near it is the old parliament houfe, a vaft room 1 ao feet long, very high, 

with a timbered roof, and forrrterly *had a gallery running round the infide. Below 

the caftle are the mips of the palace belonging to the Earls of Mar, whofe family had 

once the keeping of this fortrefs. There are ftill the Erlkine arms, and much orna- 

€ * 

* M Gignere fulet fa filva bores candidiffimoi in formam leonis jubam habentes, csetrra manfuetis fnnilli- 
mot verd adco feros,” Sec. Defer. Rcgni Scotiac, fol. xi. 1 

f Apoftle of the Pitta, Ton of a prince of the Cumbrian Britain*, converting the Pitts a* far a« the 
Grampian hilla. Died 43 z. 

mental 
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mental carving on parts of it. The town of Sterling is inclofed with a wall; the 
ftreets are irregular and narrow, except that which leads to the caftlc. Here, and at 
the village of Banriocbume, is a confiderable manufacture of coarfe carpets. 

From the top of the caftle is by far the fineft view in Scotland. To the eaft is a vail 
plain rich in corn, adorned with woods, and watered with the river Forth, whofe mean¬ 
ders are, before it reaches the fea, fo frequent and fo large, as to form a multitude of 
molt beautiful peninfulas j for, in many parts, the windings approximate fo clofe as to 
leave only a little ifthmus of a few yards. In this plain is an old abby, a view of Alloa, 
Clackmannan, Falkirk, the Firth of Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh. On 
the north, the Ochil-hills, and the moor wfcere the battle of Dumblain was fought. 
To the weft, the ftraith of Menteith, as fertile as the eaftern plain, ana terminated by 
the Highland mountains, among which the fummit of Ben-Lomond is very confpicuous. 

The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreft, begun a little north of Sterling, and 
palling through Menteith and Strathern, extended, according to Boethius, as for as 
Athol on one fide, and Lochabar on the other. It is very flightly mentioned by the 
antients * ; but the fuppofed extent is given by the Scottilh hiftorian. 

Lie at Falkirk, a large ill-built town, fupported by the great fairs for black cattle 
from the Highlands, it being computed that 24,000 head are annually fold here. There 
is alfo a great deal of money got here by the carriage of goods, landed at C.arron 
wharf, to Glafgow. Such is the increafe of trade in this country, that about twenty 
years ago not three carts could be found in the town, and at prefent there are above a 
hundred that are fupported by th.eir intercourfe with Glafgow. 

In the church-yard, on a plain ftone, is the following epitaph on John de Graham, 
ftyled the right hand of the gallant Wallace, killed at the battle of Falkirk in 1298 1 : 

Here lies Sir John the Grame both wight and wife, 

Ane of the chief refleewit Scotland thrife. 

Ant better knight not to the world waa lent. 

Nor was gude Grame of trueth, and of hardiment. 

Mcntc P'm.uque potens, ct Vail* f.dtis Achates 
Conduit.' hie Gramus bello intcrfe£tua ab Anglia. 

2 z Julii. 

Near this is another epitaph, cccafioned by a fecond battle of Falkirk, as difgrace- 
ful to the Englifh as the other was fatal to the Scots; the firft was a well dilputed 
.•sotnbat; the laft, a panic on both fides, for part of each army flew, the one weft, 
the otKeTeaft, each carrying the news of their feveral defeats, while the total deftruftion 
of our forces was prevented by the gallant behaviour of a brigadier, who with two 
regiments faced fuch of the rebels as kept the field, and prevented any further ad¬ 
vantages. The epitaph I allude to is in memory of Sir Robert Monro J, the worthy chiet- 

. tain. 

• 

* By Pliny, lib iv. c. 16. and Eumenius, in hi*-Panegyric on Conftantiut, c. 7. 
y fought between Falkirk and Carron works, at a place called toth;» day Graham’i Moor, 

$ Conditur heic qood potent mori 
Robe rti Monro de Fatih's, Fq bar. 

Gentis fui l?rinc : pis 
Militum Tribuni: 

Vita IP caitris curinque Britanrqca 
Hone ft e produfia 
Pro Libartate rrligione Pattis 
* In acic hontftiflitni defundi 
Prope Falkirr Jan. xviii. 1746. Mt. 6a.. 

Virtutia confiliique tama 
<L * 
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urn of that loyal clan, a family which loft three brothers the fame year in fupport of 
the royal caufe. Sir Robert being greatly wounded in the battle was murdered in 
cool blood by the rebels, with his brother Dr. Monro, who, with fraternal piety, was 
at that time drefiing bis wounds; the third was aflfaftinated by miflake for one who 
well'deferved his death for fpontaneous barbarities on Highlanders approaching ac¬ 
cording to proclamation to f'urrender their arms. 

I have very often mentioned fields of battle in this part of the kingdom 5 fcarce a 
fpot has efcaped unftained with gore; for, had they no public enemy to contend with, 
the Scots, like the Welfti of old, turned their arms againft each other. 

Carron iron-works lie about a mile frqpi Falkirk, and are the greateft of the kind 
.in Europe: they were founded about eight years ago, before which there was not a 
fingle houfe, and the country a mere moor. At prefent, the buildings of all forts are 
of vaft extent, and about twelve hundred men are employed. The iron is fmelted 
from the ftone, then caft into cannon, pots, and all forts of utertfils made in foun- 
deries. This work has been of great fervice to the country, by teaching the people 
induftry and a method of fetting about any fort of labour, which, before, the common 
people had fcarce any notion of. 

Carron wharf lies on the Forth, and is not only ufefui to the works, but of great 
fervice even to Glafgow, as confiderable quantities of goods deftined for that city are 
landed there. The canal likewife begins in this neighbourhood, which, when effe&ed, 
will prove another benefit to thefe works. 

At a final! diftauce from the founderies, on a little rifing above the river Carron, 

. Hood that celebrated antiquity called Arthur’s Oven, which the ingenious Mr. Gor¬ 
don * fuppofes to have been a facellum, 'or littie chapel, a repofitory for the Roman 
infignia, or ftandards; but, to the mortification of every curious traveller, this match- 
ids edifice is now no more; its barbarous owner, a Gothic knight, caufed it to be de- 
molifhed, in order to make a mill-dam with tke materials, which, within lefs than a 
year, the Naides, in refentment of the facriiege, came down in a flood, and entirely 
iwept away. 

Sept. 12. Saw near Callandar-Houfe feme part of Antoninus’s Wall, or, as it is 
called here, Graham’s Dyke +. The vallum and the ditch are, here very evident, 
and both are of great fixe, the laft being forty feet broad, and thirteen deep: it ex¬ 
tended from the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde, and was defended at proper diftances 
by forts and watch-towers, the work of the Roman legions under the comnwr>^-* 3 T 
Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus Pius. According to Mr? Gordon, it began 


In Montanorum cohoitis Prafeftura < 

Quamdiu praelium Foniohxum memorabitur 
. * Perdu rat ura ; 

Ob amici tie 111 ct fidem amici* 

Humanitatem clementiamque adrerfarii* 

Bencvolentiam bonitatenique omnibui, 

, Trucidantibus etiam, , 

In perffctuum defideranda. 

X>uncanvs Monro de Obfalde, M D. Ml. 59. 

Ftater Fratrem linquere fngiens, 

,-Sauciam curana, i&us inermia 
Commotieha cohoncftat Urnam. 

*,Itin. Septentr. p. 74. tab. iv. 

f So called from Graham, who i* faid to have firft made a breach in this wall f«on after the retreat 
of the Romani out of Britain. Vide Boethius, cxxxi. 

at 
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at old Kirk Patrick on the Firth of Clyde, and ended two miles weft, of Alvi com, on 
the Firth of Forth, being in length 36 miles, 887 paces. 

Palled through Burrowftonefs, a town on the Firth, enveloped in ftnoke from the 
great fait-pans and vaft collieries near it. The town-houfe is built in form of a cattle. 
There is a good quay, much frequented by {hipping ; for conliderablc quantities* of 
coal are fent from hence to London; and there are befides fomc Greenland fliips • 
belonging to the town. 

Ride near Abercorn. called by Bede the monaftery of Abercumig; of which no 
mention is made in the accounts of the Scotch religious houies, nor has there been for 
many centuries the leaft remains ; for Buchanan fays, that none of any kind were to 
be met with even in his time, except the ruins of a tower belonging to the Douglafes. 

Reach Hopeton-Houfe, the feat of the Earl of Hopetoun ; a houfe begun by Sir 
William Bruce, and finilhed by Mr. Adams, is the handfonieft I (aw in North Britain : 
the front is enriched with pilafters, the wings at fome diftance joined to it by a beauti¬ 
ful colonade; one wing is the ltables, the other the library. In the laft is a fingle 
piece of lead ore weighing five tons, got out of his Lordfhip’s mines at the Lead- 
mils. * 

The great improvements round the houfe are very extenfive, but the gardens are 
flill in the old tafte; trees and flirubs fucceed here greatly, among others were two 
Portugal laurels thirty feet high. Nothing can equal the grandeur of the approach to 
to the houfe, or the profpeft from it. The fituation is bold, on an eminence, com¬ 
manding a view of the Firth of Forth, bounded on the north by the county of Fife; 
the middle is chequered with ifiands, fuch as Garvey, Inch Keith f, and others; and on 
the fouth-eaft is a vaft: command of Eaft Lothian, and the terminating objeft, the great 
conic hill of North Berwick. 

The whole ride from Sterling to Queen’s Ferry (near Hopeton-Houfe) is not to be 
■ paralleled for the elegance and variety ®f its profpetts; the whole is a compofition of 
all that is great and beautiful: towns, villages, feats, and antient towers decorate each 
bank of that fine expanfe of wator the Firth ; while the bufy feenes of commerce and 
rural economy are no fmall addition to the (till life. The lofty mounains of the High¬ 
lands form a diftant jiut auguft boundary towards the north-weft, and the eaftern view 
is enlivened with fliips perpetually appearing or vanifhing amidft the numerous ifles. 

Pafs by Queen’s-Ferry; fall into the Edinburgh road, and finifti this evening in that 
agreeable and profperous tour. It was impoffible «iot to recal the idea 
of what Iliad feen* to imagine the former condition of this part of the kingdom, and 
to compare it with thtf prefent ftate, and, by a fort of fecond-fighr, make a probable 
conjecture of the happy appearance it will aflfume in a very few years. Nor could I % 
forbear repeating the’prophetic lines \ of Aaron Hill, who feemed feized with a like 
reverie. * 

• 

* This year the whale fifhery began to revive; which for a few years pill Lad been fo unfucccefsful, 
that fevcral of the adventurers had thoughts of difpoiing of their (hips. Perhaps the whales had till this 
year deferted thofe teas-, for Marten, p. 185 of his voyage to Spitsbergen, remark-, “ Thst thefe animals, 
cither weary of their place, or fen Able of their own danger, do often change their Harbours ” 

f This ifle noppofite to Leith. By order of council, in 1497, all venereal oatients in the neighbour¬ 
hood were tranfported there, tie quid detriment'! res pubiica caperet. It is remarkable,’that this disorder, 
which was thought to have appeared in Europe only four years befose, Humid make fo quick a progreis. 
The horror of a difeafe, for which there was then fuppofed to be no cure, mu ft have occalioncd ibis atten¬ 
tion to ftop the contagion ; for evqn half a century after, one of the firftmonarchs of Europe, l ranci'j I. 
fell a vidtim to it. The order is fo curious, that we have given it a place in the Appendix. 

J Written on a window in North Britain. 

Pnce 
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Once more, O North ! I view thy winding fliorei, 

Climb thy bleak hill* and crofs thy dufky moors. 

Impartial view thee with an heedful eye, 

Yet (lill by nature, not by cenfure try. 

England thy filler is a gay coquet, 

Whom art enlivens, and temptations wliet: 

Rich, proud, and wanton, (lie her beauty knows. 

And in a confcious warmth of beauty glows : 

Scotland comes after, like an unripe fair, 

Who fighs with anguifh at her filler’s air j 
Unconfcious, that inc’ll quickly have her day. 

And be the toad when Albion’s charms decay. 

Sept. 18. After a few days experience of the fame hofpitality in Edinburgh that I 
had met with in the Highlands, I continued my journey fouth, through a rich corn 
country, leaving the Pentland hills to the weft, whofe fides werg covered with a fine 
turf. Before l reached Crook, a fmall village, the country grew worfe; after this, it 
aflumed a Highland appearance, the hills were high, the vales narrow, and there was 
befides a great fcarcity of trees, and hardly any com; inftead, was abundance of good 
pafturage for fheep, there being great numbers in thefe parts, which fupply the north 
of England. The roads are bad, narrow, and often on the edges of precipices, im¬ 
pending over the river Tweed, here an inconfiderable ftream. Reach 

Moffat, a fmall neat town, famous for its fpaws; one faid to be ufeful in ferophu- 
lous cafes, the other a chalybeate, which makes this place much reforted to in fummer. 
Do&or Walker, miniftcr of the place, fhewed me in manufeript his natural hiftory of 
the Weftem Ifles, which will do him much credit whenever he favours the world 
with it. 

Here the unfortunate nobleman Lord Vifcount Kenmurc fet up the Pretender’s' 
ftandard on the 12th of October 1715, in fatal compliance with the importunities of 
the difaffe&ed Lowlanders. 

The country between Moffat and Lockerby is very good, a mixture of downs and 
corn-land, with a few final! woods; the country grows quite flat and very unpleafant; 
but inceffant rains throughout my journey from Edinburgh, rendered this part of my 
four both difagreeablc and unedirying. Crofs a fmall river cal Ic'd the Sark, which.di¬ 
vides the two kingdoms, and enter Cumberland. 

About three miles farther crofs the Elk over a handfome ftone bridge, and lie at^e 
ftnall village of Longtown. The country is very rich in com, bu* quite bc.o'ol trees, 
and very flat. Near this village, at Netherby, are the ruins oLa Roman ftatior*, where 
ftatues, weapons, and coins are often dug up. 

* Crofs the Eden to Carlifle, a pleafant city, furrouncled with walls, like Chefter, but 
they are very dirty, and kept injbad repair. The caftle is antient, but makes a good 
appearance at a diftanee: meeview from it is fine, of rich.meadows, at this time co¬ 
vered with thoufands of cattle, it being fair-day. The Eden here forms two branches, 
and infulates the ground; over one is a bridge of four, over the other one of nine 
arches. There is befides a prefpeft of a rich country, and a diftant view of Cold-fells, 
Crofs-fells, Skiddaw, and other mountains. 

The cathedral * it> very imperfeft, Cromwell having pulled down part to build bar¬ 
racks with the materials. There remains fome portion that was built in the Saxon 
times, with very maffy pillars and round arches. The reft is more modern, faid to 
» 

• Begun by Walur, deputy of tlirfc parts, under William Rufus ; but the new choir was no$ founded 
lid about 1354. * 

have 
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have been built in the reign of Edward III. who had in one parr, an apartment to 
lodge in. The arches in this latter building are (harp pointed ; the call, wiiiuo.v r.- 
snarkably fine. 

The manufactures of Carliflc arc chiefly of printed linens, lor which near yr ]. 
per ann. is paid in duties. It is alfo noted for a great manufacture of whips, v.mui 
employs numbers of children. 

Salmons appear in the Eden in numbers fo early as the months of December an.] 
January; and the London, and even Newcattle markets arc ftpplied with etrlv lilt 
from this river; but it is remarkable, that they do not vlfit the Elk in any quiumv 
till April, notwilhdanding the mouths of both tlialb waters are at a final! dillance i’m.w 
. rach other. I omitted in its proper place an account of the Ncwcadle lilhcry, then for.' 
infert here the little I could collect relating to it. The fifh f Uom appear in the Tyu - 
till February: there, are about 24 fiflieries on the river, b.-fnles a very confidt-nibl? 
were, and the whole annual capture amounts to about 36,000 tilh. I was informed 
that once the fifh were brought from Berwick, and cured at Newcaflle; but at pro- 
lent, notwithflanding all goes under the name of Newcaflle falmon, very little is taken 
there, in companion of what is caught in the Tweed. 

The country near Carlifle confids of fmall inc.lofurcs, but a little farther on, to¬ 
wards Penrith, changes into coarfe downs. On the call, at a diftance, are ridges of 
high hills running parallel to the road, with a good inclofed country in the inter¬ 
vening fpace. Above Penrith is a rich inclofed tract, mixed with hedge-row trees and 
woods. On the fouth-weft, a profpeft of high and craggy mountains. After I left 
Lockerby, Nature, as if exhaulted with her labours, in the lofty hills of Scotland, 
feemed to have lain down and repofed herfelf for a confidcrable fpace ; but here began 
' to rife again with all the fublimity of Alpine majefly. 

, Between the twelfth and thirteenth mile-flones is Plumpton. Plumpton park was 
leafed by Henry VIII. to Jack Mufgrave, Captain of Bewraith, an active man in hh 
day, who fettled on five of his fons as many tenements. 

Old Penrith, the antient Bremetenreium and Vorada of Antonina, flood in this pa- 
rifli. On the road fide, (loping towards the river Petrel, the vallum, fofs, and gates 
are flill very vifible; Snd alfo great ruins of a town.. The fort is called Caftle fteeds; 
the town Old Penrith. Camden copied feveral inferiptions, for which I refer to his 
Britannia and to Dr. Burn’s Hiftory of this county. Here are the faint veftiges of a 
inilitary^rtJtid which^points towards Kefwick and joined another, which were by Elen- 
borough and’-Papcaflle to Amblcfide. This ftation was alfo the Berada of the Raven- 
nas; and was garrifoned by a Cuneus Armaturarum, a cohort of the Ala Petriana, a 
body of horfe completely armed, mentioned in the notitia, fo mufl have been Rationed* 
here very late in-the Roman empire. 

About four miles farther is Penrith, &c. an antient town, feated at the foot of a 
hill: is a great thoroughfare for travellers, but has little other trade, except tanning, 
and a fmall manufacture of checks. In the church-yard is a monument of great anti¬ 
quity, confiding of two (lone pillars eleven feet fix inches high, and five in circum¬ 
ference in the lower part, which is rounded; the upper is fquare, and tapers to a 
point; in the fquare part is fome fret-work, and the relievo of a crofs, ,and on the in¬ 
terior fide of one is the faint reprefentation of fome anynal. Both thefe {tones are 
mortifed at their lower part into a round one; they are about fifteen feet afunder; 
the fpace between them is inclofed on each fide with two very large but thin femi- 
circutar (tones; fo that there is left a walk between pillar and pillar of two feet in 

ip breadth. 
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breadth. Two of thefe lefler ftones are plain, the two other have certain figures al 
prefent fcarce intelligible. 

Thefe ftones feein to have been monumental, and are evidently chriftian, as appears bf 
hyrfhc crofs on the capital: fable fays that they were to perpetuate the memory, of 
Cefarius, a hero of gigantic ftature, whofe body extended from (tone to ft’one: but 
it is probable, that the fpace marked by thefe columns contained feveral bodies, or 
might have been a family fepulclire. 

Not far from thefe pillars is another called the Giant's thumb, five feet eight inches 
high, with an expanded head perforated on both tides; from the middle the ftone 
rifes again into a lefler head rounded at top, but no part has a tendency to the figure 
of a crofs, being in no other part mutilated j fo that it is difficult to judge of the ule or. 
defign of this pillar *. 

The church is very neat: the galleries fupported by twenty ftones, each ten feet 
four inches high, and four feet two inches in circumference. On one of the walls is 
this melancholy record of a peftilence that wafted the country in the latter end of the 
reign of Oueen Elizabeth : 

A. D. M.DXCVIIF ex gravi pefte quae regionibui hifee ineubuit, obierunt apud Penrith 2260. Ken. 
dal *500. Richmond 22co. Carlifle 119b f. 

Pofteri 

tvortite »o* et vivite. 


On confulting a very old regifter kept in this parilh it appears that the plague raged 
here for fifteen months; from the 2zd September 1597 to 5th January 1598, and that 
only 680 perfons were buried in the parilh during that time. It feems therefore pro¬ 
bable that Penrith mull have been the centre of fome particular diftrift, and that the 
numbers recorded on the wall mu ft comprehend all that died within that fpace. Pen¬ 
rith now contains about acoo fouls. At a medium,” 63 have died annually the laft ten 
years, or 630 in the whole. In the ten years preceding the pellilence there were only 
686 funerals; fo that there was no great difference between the number of inhabitants 
at that and the prefent time. Some centuries previous to this Penrith had'another vifit- 
ation of the lame nature.’ When the Scots under the Earl of Douglafs in 13S0 made 
an inroad into Cumberland, they furprized this place at the time of the fair J, and re¬ 
turned with immeftfe booty; but fuffered feverely in confequence, for they ipitw-^-fed 
info their country the plague contra&ed in this, town, which fwept /way one “third of the 
inhabitants of Scotland §. 

Thecaftleis at the Ikirts of the town, and now verycruinous. It appears not to have 
‘been of a high antiquity; for in a compromife of certain differences between Henry 111 . 
and Alexander King of Scotland, it was ftipulated that Henry Ihould grant to Alexander 
2 00 librates of land in Northumberland or Cumberland, if fo much of Henry's land could 
be found in any of the places where no caftle was fituated ; and Penrith was part of this 
grant. Richard Duke of Gloucefter, afterwards Richard HI. refided frequently at this 
caftle, and either was the founder, or repaired it greatly, for there is no mention of it 
before hie time. The feignory of Penrith || was part of the great eftate he had with his 
Dutahefs Annfc (afterwards queen daughter to Richard Nevil the great Earl of War- 

• 

• Vide tab. in. of the ift and 2d'editionj. f ft broke out in Carlifle OAober jd, 

•$ Ilollinflled 428. \ Guthrie’* Hift. Scot 1 . III. ui, 

il •Buck’* Life of Richard III. 

wick 
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Wick. By his refidcnce here and his magnificent mode of living he gained great popu¬ 
larity in tne north, and he fccmed to depend greatly on the' troops from that part, for 
he caufed five thoufand to march from thence to London to fupport his coronation. 
On his death, this and other neighbouring manors reverted to the crown : and remain¬ 
ed in that ftate, till they'Nvere granted by King William to his favourite Bentinck Earl of 
Portland. 

The caftle was difmantled by Cromwell, but it does not appear in any hiftory to have 
fuftained a fiege. 

In this town lives Mils Calvin ofexquifite (kill and accuracy in painting of plants and 
flowers : a heaven-born genius obfeure and unknown 1 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 

The dark unfathomM caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is horn to blufh niifccii, 

And waile its fwcetncfs in the cleft it air. , 

She communicated to'tqe a moft beautiful drawing gf a fpecies of water-ouzd flipt 
in the neighbouring fells. It was lefs than the common kind, and the tail fliorter. 
The throat white, crofted below with a dulky band: the belly mottled with black and 
white: the upper part of the neck, the back, and coverts of the wings, dulky, (lightly 
edged with white : tail and primaries black. 

Crofs over the Eimot at Eamont bridge. The river and bridge take their name from 
the Saxon Ea or Eye, water, and mont, as the water flows out of a mountainous re¬ 
gion. On pafllng the bridge I immediately enter the county of ' 

WESTMORELAND. 

’ September 21, At a fmall diftance beyond the bridge, near the road fide, is the circle 
a called Arthur’s roundtable, confiding of a high dike of earth, and a deep fofs within, 
furrounding an area twenty-nine yards in diameter. There are two entrances exactly 
oppofitc to eaclr other5 which interrupt the ditch in thole parts filled to a level with the 
middle. Some fuppole this to have been defigned for tilting matches, and that the 
champions entered at each opening. Perhaps that might have been the purpofe of it; 
for the fixe forbids one to fuppofe it to be an encampment. 

A little to the north of this, on the fummit of a finall hill, is Mayborough, a vaft 
circular dike of loofc Hones: the height and the diameter at the bottom is ftupendousr 
it flopesifirtoth fide*, and is entirely formed of pebbles, fuch as are colle&ed -out of 
rivers. There is an entrance on the eaft fide leading into an area eighty-eight yards in 
diameter. Near the middle is qp upright ftpne nine feet eight inches high, and feven- 
teen in circumference in the thickell part. There had been three more placed fo as to 
foriQ (with the other) a l'quare. Tour again flood on the fides^ of the entrance, viz. 
one on each exterior corner ; and one on each interior ;«by£, excepting that at prefent 
remaining, all the others have long fince been Wafted to clear x the ground. 

The ufc of this accumulation feems to have been the %|ne with that called Bryn-gwyn 
at Trer Dryw in Anglefea *, a fupreme confiftory.of Dvuidical adgiiniftradon, as the 
Britifh names import. That in Anglefea is conftrv&ed in the fame manner with this; 
but at prefent there are no remains of columns in the interior part. *Tradition is entirely 
filent about the origin of this place: nothing can be collected from the name, which 
is Saxon, and given long after its conftruftion. 


* VOL. UK 


* Mona Antiqua. 2d ed. 90. 
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Almoft oppofite to Mayborough on the Cumberland fide of the Eimot is a vaff cairn 
or tumulus, compofed of round Hones, and furrounded with large grit Hones of dif¬ 
ferent fizes, fome a yard fquare; which all together form a circle fixty feet in diameter. 

Crofs the Lowther Or Loder, and in about three or four miles diltance pafs Clifton 
Moor, where the rebels in 1745 facrificed a few mentofave the reH of their array. 

Reach Shap or Heppe, a long village with the ruins of the priory of Premonflrenfian 
canons and its beautiful tower placed in a fequeltered bottom to the north-wefi of the 
road. The religious of this houfe were originally placed at Prelton in Kendal by 
Thomas fon of Gofpatric ; and afterwards removed to this yalley, which in old times 
was called the valley of Mary Magdalene, and was granted to them by Robert de 
Vcteripont in the thirteenth year of King John. 

On the common near the road fide half a mile beyond the village are certain large 
circles, and ovals formed of fmall Hones: and parallel to the road commences a double 
row of granites of immenfe fizes, eroded at the end by another row, all placed at fome 
difiancc from each other. This alley 1 may call it, extended once above a mile; pafs- 
ing quite through the village; «perfons now living remember to have feen fome Hones 
that formed part of the lines, but now blafied in order to clear the ground. The fpace 
between the lines at the fouth end is eighty-eight feet: they converge towards each 
other, for near Shap the diHance decreafes to fifty-nine feet; and it is probable that they 
met and concluded in a point forming a wedge. That this monument was Danifh may 
be inferred from the cuHom of the Northern nation of arranging their recording 
Hones in forms that they feemed to determine (hould be expreflive of certain events: 
thole that were placed in a Hrait and long order commemorated the emulations of 
champions: fquaresfliewed equefirian conflicts: circles, the interments of families: 
wedge-lhaped, a fortunate victory Succefs might have attended the Northern in¬ 
vaders in this place, which gave rife to their long arrangement: the fall of fome con-' 
fanguineous heroes in the aSion caufed the gsateful tribute of the Hony circles. 

Pafs over Shap fells, more black, dreary and melancholy than any of the Highland 
hills, being not only barren, but deffitute of every picturcfque beauty. This gloomy 
feene continues for feveral miles: leave on the right the narrow valley of Long Sladale, 
and at a diHance the mountain of Kenmere fell, famous for \ts Hate quarries. The 
profpeCt grows more chearful within a fmall diHance of 

Kendal, a large town, feated in a beautiful valley prettily cultivated, and watered by 
the river Ken. The principal Hreet is above a mile long, running northa^&wth: 
the h&ufes old and irregular, moflly plaiHercd. Yet the whole 'has an ai^of ncatnefs 
and induHry without the Jeafl ofientation of wealth ; none appear meanly poor, 
or infultingly rich. The number of inhabitants is about feven thoufand j chiefly en¬ 
gaged in manufactures of linfies, worfled flockings woven and knit, and a coarfe fort 
of woollen cloth called cottons, fent to Glafgow, and from thence to Virginia for the 
ufe of the negroes. The earning and the friezing mills, the rafping and cutting of log¬ 
wood by different machines are well worth feeing: and the tenter fells ail round the 
town, where the cloth is flretched, (hew the extent of the manufactures, which employ 
great quantities of wool from*Scotland and Durham. 

Yet the place labpurs under great difadvantages ; the country near it yields no com 
except oats: the fuel is in general peat} for the coals being brought from Wigan and 
other diflant places, cofl ninrteen (hillings per ton: yet notwithflanding, it has flourilhed 
ip manufactures from the time of Richard the Second to the prefent: Camden honours 
k with this encomium, Lanijicii Gloria , ct indujlria pracAlent. 

* OUu* Magnu* de Gent. Srptentr. lib.i, c. 18. 
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I am furprized that Do&or Burn fliould omit the mention of a native of this town who 
would have done honour to any country. Thomas Shaw, the celebrated traveller, was 
born here'in 1693. He was Ion of Gabriel Shaw, Iheerman and dyer, a reputable and 
profitable bufinels. The merit of his travels in Barbary, Egypt, and the Holy-land, 
are juftly in the higheft eftimntion *, and beyond the danger of being either deprecated 
or fuperfeded. He became fellow of (Queen’s College, Oxford, and was promoted to 
the headfhip of Edmund llall, and in 1751 died in high reputation for knowledge, 
probity, and pleafantry. IIis countenance was grotefque, but marked moft ftrougly 
with jocularity and good humour, fo as to dilTufe into the company the full effects of 
his innocent and inftru&ivc mirth. The print prefixed to his works is a faithful repre- 
icntntion of this excellent and able character. 

The church is large, divided into five aifles. The molt remarkable tomb is one in the 
altar form of black marble, with various arms on the fide and end, fuppofed to be that 
of William Parr, ancellor of William Parr Marquis of Northampton, and his filter. 
Queen Catherine, wife to Henry VIII. 

The ruins of the caftle are on the fummitof a round hill on the call fide of the town. 
It is of great antiquity j but the founder is not known. It appears to me to have beer* 
built on an artificial mount raifed on the top of the hill, with a deep fofle round the 
bale. The barony of Kendal was granted by William the Conqueror to Ivo de Tale- 
bois, one of his followers, whofe defeendants frequently refided in the caftle. From 
them it palled by marriage to the Ruffes, and from them to the Parrs: and when in 
their pofleflion Catherine afterwards Queen of England was bom here ; a lady who 
had the good fortune to defeend to the grave with her head, in all probability merely 
by outliving her tyrant. It does not appear that this caftle fuftained any fiege: but in 
1774 the Scots, under Duncan Earl of Fife, entered and- plundered the town, broke 
open the churches, put all the inhabitants to the fword, fparing neither age nor fex f. 

Take a very pleafant walk to Water-Crook, a mile diftant, along the fides of the 
Ken. This had been the Concangium of the Notitia, a ftation on the eaft fide of the 
river, whofe veftiges are almoft worn away by the plough. Altars, coins, and other 
antiquities have been found here. I faw in the walls of the barn of the farm houfe, the 
monumental inscription preferved by Mr. Horfcly, p. 300, fuppofed by him to have 
been in memory of two freed-nfen; and that there was added the penalty of a fine on 
any who prefumed to bury in that fepulchre. Here is preferved an altar un-inferibed, 
but oiflejpented wjjh beautiful feftoons: and Ialfo law the remains of the ftatue fup¬ 
pofed of Bacchus or Silenus. 

Crofs the river and walk over fome fine meadows. Pafs by fome large round hil¬ 
locks, one appearing attificial .* afeend to gain the heights, above the town : leave below 
me near the Ikirts a well called the Anchorite’s, probably from fome hermitage once in 
its neighbourhood. Reach Caftlehow hill, a great artificial mount above the town, 
and oppofite to the caftle. The fummit is flat: juft within its verge is a circular ditch: 
and another tranfverfe, probably $e place of the foundation of a tower. Round the, 
bafe is a deep fofs and high dike, and on the eaft fide ^df the dike two baftions to give 
it additional ftrength. Immediately below is a lpot called Battle* place, but tradition 
does not preferve the reafon of the name. . , 

At a very fmatl diftance from Kendal I eroded the * Ken j purfued my journey over 
End-moor, and paffed through the townlhip of Prelfon Richard, in the parifh of 
Hayerlham, remarkable for being, from the reign of Henry II. to that of Edward Jill. 


* Sec Briiilk Zoology, i. p, a 16. 4to. or 253. 8vo. 
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a fpaee of two hundred years, owned by perfons of the name of Richard de Prefton. 
Soon after, went through the fmall market town .of Burton in Kendal, in the parifli of 
Burton, the mod fQuthem of any in Weftmoreland. At a fmall diftance enter 

LANCASHIRE. 

After travelling an unintcrefting ftage reach its capital Lancafler, a* large and well 
built town, feated on the Lune, a river navigable for rtsips of 250 tons as high as the 
bridge. The Cuftom-houfe is a finall but moll elegant building, with a portico fup- 
ported by four Ionic pillars, on a mod beautiful plain pediment. There is a double 
light of Heps, a ruftic furbafe and coins; a work that does much credit to Mr,. Gillow,. 
the architect, an inhabitant of this town. 

The church is feated on an eminence, and commands ah extenfive but not a pleafing 
View. The cattle is entire, the courts of juftice are held in it} and it is alfo the county 
jail. The front is very magnificent, confifts of two large angular towers, with a hand- 
lbme gateway between. 

Eleven miles farther is the village Garftang, feated on a fertile plain, bounded on the 
eaft by the fells, on the weft by Petting mois, which formerly made an eruption {ike 
that of Solway. The adjacent country is famous for producing the fineft cattle in all* 
the county.- A gentleman in that neighbourhood has refuted 30 guineas for a three 
year old cow: calves of a month old have been fold for 10 : and bulls from 70 to 
100 guineas, which have afterwards been hired'out for the feafon for 30; fo, notwith- 
ftandinghis misfortune, well might honeftBamaby celebrate the cattle of. this place, 

Veni Garftang ubi qata 
Sunt Armcnta.fronte.lata,. 

' Vcni Garftang, ubi male 

Intrant forum beftialc. 

Forte vaccillando vico 
Hue ct illuc cum amino. 

In Juvcnc® dorfum rui 
Ctijus cornu ixfus fui. 

A little to the eaft is a ruined tower, the remains of Grenehaugh caftle, built, as 
Camden fuppofes, by Thomas Stanley firft Earl of Derby, to proved himfelf from the 
outlawed nobility, whofe eftates had been granted hinrby Henry VII. 

September 2 2d, haftened through Prefton, Wigan, Warrington, and Chefter, and 
fimlhed my journey with a rapture of which no fond parent can be ignoraq^fffifVf 
being again reftored to two innocent prattlers after an abfence equally regretted by all 
parties. 


APPENDIX.—-NumSIr II 

• Of, Scotch Pines. 

By James Farujihakson, Efq.j.of Invekcauld, 

IT Ts generally believed that,thcre are two kinds of fir trees, the. produce of Scot¬ 
land, viz. the red or refinous large trees, of a fine grain, and hard folid wood: the 
other; a white wooded fir with a much finaller proportion, of refin in it, of a coatfer 
grtEi; and a foftfpongy nature, never comes to fuch a fize, and much more liable to 

decay. 
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decay. At firft appearance, this would readily denote two diftinfl: fpecies, but I am 
convinced that all the trees in Scotland, under the denomination of Scotch fir, are the 
fame; -and that the difference of the quality of the wood, and fize of the trees, is cer¬ 
tainly owing to circumftances, fuch as the climate, fituation, and foil they grow in. 
Thefc finch fir-trees appear in the mod mountainous parts of the Highlands of Scotland, 
in glens or on fides of-hills generally lying to a northerly afpeft, and the foil of a hard 
gravelly confidence, being the natural produce of thefe places; the winged feeds are 
fcattered in quantities by the winds, from the cones of the adjacent trees, which expand 
irf April and May, with the heat of the fun; thefe feedlings when young, rife extremely 
clofe together, this makes them grow draught, and free from fide branches of any fize, to 
the height of 50 or 60 feet before they acquire the diameter of afoot: even in this pro- 
grefs to height# they are very flow, occafioned by the poornefs of the foil, and the num¬ 
bers on a ftnall furface, whicli I may fay makes them in a conftant (late of war for their 
fcanty nourifhment, the ft rung errand talleft by degrees overtopping the weaker, and 
when the \vin3s blow they lalh againft one another; this afliffs in beating off any hori¬ 
zontal branches that might damage the timber with knots, as wella6 by degrees crufhes 
the overtopped trees. In fuch flate of hoftility they continue'ftruggling until the 
inafter trees acquire fome fpacc around them; then they begin to lhoot out in a more 
bufhy manner at the top, gradually lofing their fpiral form, increafing afterwards 
more in fize of body then height, fome acquiring four feet diameter, and above fixty 
feet of height to the branches, fit for the fineft deal board. The growth is extremely 
flow, as is plainly proved by the fmallnefs of the grain of the wood, which appears dis¬ 
tinctly in circles, from the centre to the bark. Upon cutting a tree ovcrciofe at the 
root, I can venture to point out the exafl: age, which in thefe old firs comes to an amaz¬ 
ing number of years, I lately pitched upon a tree of two feet and a half diameter, as 
this is near the fize of a planted fir of fifty years of age mentioned, and I counted ex. 
oftly two hundred and fourteen circles or*coats, which makes this natural fir above four 
times the age of the planted one. Now as to planted firs, thefe arc raifed firfl in dreffed 
ground from the feed, where they Hand two fcafons or more, then are planted out in 
the ground they are to 'continue in at regular diftances, have a clear circumference 
round themfqr extending both roots and branches ; the one gives too quick nourifh- 
ment to the tree which fhoots out in luxuriant growths, and the other allows many of, 
the branches to fpread horizontally, fpoiling the timber with knots; befides; this quick 
growtfe^qafions thefe thick yearly circular coats of wood, which form a coarfb grain, 
of a fpongy foft natu?fex The juice#' never after ripen into a proportional quantity 
their refinous prefervative balm: fo that the plantations decay before the wood acquires 
age, at a valuable fize, and the’timber when ufed in work has neither flrength, beauty, . 
nor duration. I believ# the climate has likewife a great fharein forming the nature of 
the bell wood, which I account for in the following manner.* The moil mountainous 
parts of the Highlands, particularly the northerly hanging fitualions, w here thefe fine 
fir trees are, have a much fhorter tiqje of vegetation than a more foutherly expofure, 
of the lower open countries, bging (haded by high Jjills from the rays of the fun even 
at mid-day'for months together, fo that with regard to other vegetables nature vifibly 
continues longer in. a torpid (late there than in other places of jthe fame latitude. 
This dead (late of nature for fo long a time yearly appears to me neceffary to iorm'the 
flrength and health of this particular fpecies of timber. No doubt they may at fil'd 
(how a gratefulnefs for better foil and moresfun by (hooting out fpontaneoufly, but ij: 
the plJfnt or tree is fo altered by this luxury that it cannot attain any degree of perfec¬ 
tion fit for the purpofes intended, the attempt certainly proves in vain. 

From 
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From what is faid above, it is not at all my intention to diffuade from planting Scotch fir, 
but to encourage thofe that have the proper foil and fituation to do fo, being of opinion 
that where thefe circumftances agree, and there, planting not in lines, but irregularly and 
thicker than common, the trees will come to be of equal fize and value with the natu¬ 
ral ones. In confidence of this, I have planted feveral millions on the fides.of hills out 
of reach of feed from the natural firs. 

APPENDIX.— Number II. 

Of Elgin and the Shire of Murray. 

By the Rev. Mr. Shaw, Minifter of Elgin. 

THE parifli of Elgin can afford little matter for anfwering Mr. Pennant’s queries, 
and therefore I extend my view through the whole province or country of Murray, ex¬ 
tending by the coaft from the river of Spey to the call, to the river of Beauly to the weft, 
which is the boundary of the province of Rofs : and extending to the fouth-w'eft as far 
as the north end of Loch-Lochy, and comprehending the countries of Strathfpey, Bade- 
noch, Strathern, Strath-nairn, and Strath-nerick, all which were the feats of the an¬ 
cient Moravienfes. I (hall make my anfwers to the queries in order, and advance no¬ 
thing but what confifts with my perfonal knowledge, or for which I have unqueftionable 
authority. 

I. This province is naturally divided by the rivers of Spey, Loffey, Findern, Nairn, 
Nefs, and Beauly. The river of Spey rifing on the borders of Lochaber is more than 
fixty Scotch miles, or a hundred Englifh in length, but too rapid to be navigable. 
Upon this river great floats of fir and birch wood are carried down to the firth \ the 
float is guided by a man fitting in a courach, of which Solinus, cap. 22. fays of the 
Irifii, ** Navigant viinineis alveis, quos chcumdant ambitione tergorutn bubulorum,” a 
fliort but exadt defeription of the courach. It is in fhape oval, about four feet long and 
three broad, a fmall keel from head to ftern, a few ribs crofs the keel, and a ring of 
pliable wood round the lip of it, the whole covered with the rough hide of an ox or a 
horfe. The rower fits on a tranfverfe feat in the middle, and holds in his hand a rope, 

• the end of which is tied to the float, and with the other hand hi manages a paddle, and 
‘ ke€ps the float in deep water and brings it to fliore when he pleafes. The rivers of 
Loffey*Findern and Naim, have nothing remarkable in them, but the riv er of Nc fs is 
obfervable on the following accounts, viz. It runs from LoctjrNefs, a ldfiT 23 miles 
long, and from 2 to 3 broad ; this loch is fed by a river running from Loch-Eoch, into 
which a river falls from Lbch-Garrie; into which a river enters from Loch-Queich: 
Loch-Nefs and the river running from it never freeze, but the water is warm in the 
keeneft froft. There are many other lakes in this province, of which one called the 
lake Dundelchack is remarkable: the inhabitants of tfie neighbourhood .told me that 
this lake is never covered with ice before the month of January, but in that month and 
February one night’s ftrong froft covers it all over with ice: this lake (lands in the parifh 
of Durris, within two miles of Loch-Nefs. On theeaft fide Sf Loch-nefs, a large mile 
above the loch, is the water-fall of*Foher, where the river Feach Len falls over afteep 
rosk about 80 feet in height; and the water breaking upon.the (helves, rarifies like a 
fog. In this province are ieyeral chalybeate mineral fprings, as at Tinland in Lambride 
parifti, at Auchterbiare in Duthel parifli, at Relugos in Edenkfely pariih, at Muretown in 
fnvernefs pariih. r ' 
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II. In the parifh of Drainie there is a large cave open to the fea, of a confiderable 
length, breadth, and height. There are many natural caves in the hills, within which 
hunters, herds and thieves take (helter in time of ftorm: there is an artifical cave in the 
land&of i< aits in Badenoch, in which fugitives and thieves were wont to reft; W it is 
now demolifhed in part. Of the mountains in this province I lhall name but two or 
three: the Carngorm in Strathfpey is remarkable for its height, and for the ftones found 
upon it; I have feen thefe ftones of blue, green, yellow, and amber colours; fome fo 
large as to make big fnuff-boxes or lmall cups; fome of a hexagonal or pentagonal 
figure, and tapering to a point at each end. Thefe are now well known to the curious 
and to jewellers Another mountain is Benalar in Badenoch, which I imagine is the 
higheft ground in Scotland, for waters running from it fall into the fea at Dundee, at 
Inverlochy, and at Garmocfi in Murray. On the weft fide of Loch-Nefs there is a hill 
called Meafuarvoney : Mr. Gordon the geographer was impofed upon by being told 
that it is two miles perpendicular above the lake, and that on the top of it, there is a 
fmall lake which could never be founded, and communicates with Loch-Nefs: but I 
can allure you it is not near one mile above the loch', and there is no fuch lake on the 
top of it. For pi&urefque feenes, worth drawing, I know none except Loch-Nefs 
with the rocks, woods, cafcades of rills of water, and fome plots of corn land, on both 
fides of the loch, which make a delightful feene to one failing the loch in the King’s 
yatcht, or in a barge. 

III . No earthquake, that I can learn, was ever felt in this province. No whirlwind 
any way remarkable: there are fevcral echoes, but fcarcely worth the mentioning. 
About the 1733 or 4, flafhes of lightning fo (truck the houfe of Innes near Elgin, as by 
entering into crevices in the wall to drive out big ftones, likewife to rent a confiderable 
long vault, and to tofs a large cap-ftone above forty yards from the houfe, as the late Sir 
Harry Innes of that ilk told me. 

IV. The common difeafes in our copntry are fevers, rheums, cold, fcrofula, kyfteric 
and hypocondriac; bites of ferpents, and mad dogs. Our natural phyficians cure 
fevers, by making the patient drink plentifully of barley water or wangrefs, and when 
the fever rifes high the patient drinks a large draught of cold water which brings out a 
profufe fweat, that ends in a crifis. For rheums, they twice a-day bathe the part af¬ 
fected, pouring cold water upon it, and after it is dried, rubbing it till it is warm, and 
covering it with plaiding or flannel. For colds, they keep bed for two days, drinking 
maaa^and if they fweat nor, they take the cold bath in a river or brook, which produces 
fweat. *The feroftd^hey find incurable, but in young perfons, by wafliing often with 
lime water,“it cures in a few years, llyfterics and hypocondriac*, in my opinion, are 
the effeCts of tea, coffee, flotjj and lazincfs, but thefe dileales are never known in our 
Highlands. When one is bit by a ferpent or fnake, if he can reach the wound, he fuclifc 
the blood, covers the wound, and often foments the part wounded, and members 
round it, with a decoCtion of the buds and leaves of afli trees. When one is bit by a 
mad dog, as often happens in the Highlands, he with a razor immediately cuts out the 
fle(h of the part wounded, fucks the blood in plenty, and covers the wound with a hand* 
full of cobwebs: or if he has not courage to cqt out*the flefli, apd thereby to prevent 
the pdifon from mixing with the*blood, he caufcs die wound to be well fucked, and then 
foments it with Warm oil or melted butter. 1 have feen thefe cutes performed vjith re- 
markable fuccefs. We have had, fifty years ago, a terrible difeafe called the Civans, 
which broke out into-blotches in l'everal parts of the body,, and often turned into a gan¬ 
grene in the face : this difeafe was brought by the military returning from Flanders, 

' and 
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and was, cured only by a plentiful falivation with mercury, but now wc are - happily 
free from it. „ - . 

V. the parifh of Elgin, William Calanch, a farmer, died about the year f 740, at 
the age of about 119 years -, we have had many who lived to an 100 years; we have 
fome who have two thumbs on each hand, or two great toes on each foot. 

VI. and VII. In this town of Elgin the number of inhabitants increafcs, occafioned 
by Grangers living in the borough and many poor people coming from the country 
■ into it. But in the parifh to landward the number appears to dccreafe, by realon of 
tenants taking up larger farms than formerly : the number now is above 5000. 

VIII. The corns railed in this province are wheat, barley, oats,‘peas and beans, and 

rye. Of thefe in good years we have enough to ferve*the country, and to export above 
20,coo bolls, bolides ferving the Highland countries. Our manufactures are linen in 
conlidcrablc quantities, wool and common fluffs, and now at Invemefs a flourifhing 
fail manufactory, and a ropery. Our fiihery is confidejable, for of white or fea-filh 
there is great plenty to ferve the country and towns, and fometimes to export a little. 
And our falmon on the rivers of Spey, Findem, Nefs, and Beauly, ferves the towns 
and country, and we export annually to the value of about ia,oopl. * 

IX. Near the frith, tile farmers manure with fea ware or weeds, which produces 

richly; in other parts they ufe marie, lime, dung of cattle, and in the Highlands tathing, 
i. e. keeping their cattle in fummer and autumn within pinfolds oil barren or refled 
ground, that by their dung they may enrich the foil; and in man f parts they ufe 
green earth mixed with the dung of black cattle and horfes. » 

X. We cultivate feme hemp, much flax, of which we not only make linen for home 
confumption, and have thfee bleaching fields within the province, befidcs private 
bleaching, but we fell great quantities of linen yarn to the merchants of Glafgow and 
others. We likewife cultivate potatoes iivgreat plenty to ferve the country. 

XI/ From the Lowlands of the province few pr no cattle are fent out of the country, 
but from the Highland glens and valleys, fevcral hundreds oF black cattle, fome horfes, 
but no fwine, are annually fold into England and the fouthern counties of Scotland. 

XII. There are in this province feveral fmall mounts or motes, of which I cannot 
determine whethejwny of them be artificial*op not; they generally Hand about 40 paces 
one from another; I fhall name only the following: viz. Nea t r the town of Elgin 
are two little mounts called the fhooting-buts, and two of the fame kind are near the 
kirk of Petty. I am inclined to think, that, before the invention of fire-ar mj j tfrfi 
were marks for fhooting at with bows and arrows; but that in ]yit 5 of Druidum, they 
were the feats on which the Druids met to determine queftions in law and property ; 
and they are in the Gaelic language called Torriavoed, i. e. the court hill; and in the 
Touth, th,ey are called Laws, as North Berwick Law, Largo Law^ &c. I may add the 
Cmnis terra, or Mote-hill Scoon. We have few military entrenchments worth the 
mentioning, as /he Efofnans encamped little, if at all, fo far north. Druidical circles 
have been very frequent in this province. The {tones were generally about four feet 
•in length, and eighteen inches in breadth; for the moft part, the ftones are removed 
by the country people, and I fhall name but one or two; viz. at Stpnny-field near In- 
vernefs, there was a large circle about thirty feet diameter, fome of the ftones as yet 
Hand.. In Durris, at the north end ofLoch-Nefc, is a Druid temple of three concentric 
circles: in ail thefe druidical oircles, there was an altar-ftone at the centre, but that at 
Durris is taken away, and near the centre is a hollowed ftone, which* either was a laver 
to Wafh in, or a bafon to receive the blood of the facrifice. * Belides circles, there were 

1 ° many 
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many druidlcal cairns in this country, on which, at their folemn feftivals, they offered 
iheir facrifices} thefe cairns were about five feet high, and about thirty feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and hedged around with fiones pitted in the earth to prevent the falling 
out of the {tones of the cairn j fuch a cairn ftands in the parifh of Alves, four miles 
from Elgin ; another in the parifh of Bimey, two miles from that town ; and two or 
three near Avemore, in the parifh of Duthel in Strathfpey. From thefe circles and 
cairns many churches are to this day called Clachan, i. e. a colledion of (tones ; and 
as they ftood in time of druidiftn in groves and woods, a church in Wales was called 
Lhan, probably from Lhuin a grove. There is within a half-mile to the cad of the town 
of Forres, an obclifk called Seven’s (tone. The height of it cannot now with certainty 
be known, it is faid to be twelve feet funk in the corn-field. When fome years ago it was 
likely to fall, the Countefs of Murray caufed it to be erected, and much funk to pre¬ 
vent falling : it is about twenty-three feet above ground, about four fetjt broad ; what 
is above ground is vifibly divided into feven parts, whereof the lowed is almoll hid by 
the fiones fupporting it; the fecond divifion contains many figures, but much defaced; 
in the third compartment are figures of men, and fome of beads with human heads; 
the fourth contains enfigns and military weapons; and in the fifth, fixth, and feventh, 
the figures are fcarce difcernible $ on the reverfe there is a crofs, beneath which are two 
human figures of a Gothic form; this feems to be a monument of a battle fought in 
that place, by King Malcolm II. of Scotland againft the Danes, about the year 1008. 
There.are about two or three obelifks of fix or feven feet high below the kirk of Alves, 
probably as monuments of fkirmifbes, and. the burying of men of fome figure. 

XIII. In this province we had two bifhopricks, one abby, three priories, once prx- 
ceptory, and feveral convents. The firft bifliopric was that of Murthlack, now Mort- 
lich, ereded by K. Male. II. An. 1010, when he had given a total defeat to the Danes 
in that valley : the diocefe confided only of three parifhes, and after three bifhops had 
ferved there it was tranflated to Aberdeen, an. 1142. As an account of it will be 
fully given by others, I infid not further. 

The fecond bifhoprick was that of Murray. In the fourth century the bifhop af¬ 
fected a pre-eminence over his fellow prelbyters, and an equality in many things to 
fovereign princes : as princes had their thrones, were crowned, wore crowns, had their 
palaces, their miniders of date, their privy council, and their fubjeds; fo bifhops had 
a folium, a confccration, a mitre, palaces, dignified clergy, chapter, and inferior clergy. 
TftPTpifcppal bifhopric of Murray, was, in my opinion, eroded by K. Alexander I.; and 
the bifhops of it were"h» fucceffion. 

(1.) Gregorius, who is a witnefs in a charter of K. David I. to Dumfermline, con¬ 
firming K. Alexander’s charted to that abby; there he is called Gregorius Moravienfis? 
Kptfcopus : and in the foundation charter of the priory of Schoon, an. 1115, Grego¬ 
rius Epifcopus is a witnefs, who.probably was the fame ,witH the formerly mentioned. 

(2.) William was made apodolic legate, an. 1159, and died 1 162. I find not what 
time he was confecrated. 

(3.) Felix, is witnefs in a charter by K. William, Wiliclmo Jilio frejken, de terns, de 
Strablock, Rofoil , Inflokclc, Duffus Machare , et Kintray. He died about an. 1170. 

(4.) Simeon de Toney, monk of Melrofe, eleded 1171, and died aiv 1184, l\e was 
buried in Birncy. , 

(5.) Andrew, confecrated an. 1184, and died 1185. 

(6.) Richard, confecrated, Idi. Martii, an. 1187, by Hugo bifhop of St. Andrew's, 
and died an. 1203, and was buried in Spynie. 

von. III. s (7.) Bncuis 
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C7.) Bricius, brother of William lord of Douglas, and prior of Leffmahego, elected 
an. 1203, an ^ died an. 1222, and was buried at Spynie. He had reprefented to the 
pope that the former bifhops had no fixed fee, or cathedral) fome refiding at Birney, 
fome at Kiunedar, and fome at Spynie; and he obtained that Spynie (hould be the 
the bilhop’s fee; he appointed the dignified clergy and canons, and founded a college 
of canons, eight in number. 

(8.) Andrew ffon of William Murray of Duffus, dean of Murray,) eonfecrated 
an. 1223. He founded the cathedral church at Elgin, added.fourteen canons to the 
college, and afligned manfes and prebends for them, and for the dignified clergy, and 
died an. 1242. 

Here it will be proper to give fome account of the cathedral church at Elgin, for 
it does not appear that Briceus built any church at Spynie. Bilhop Andrew was 
not pieafed with the fituation of Spynie for a cathedral, and therefore petitioned the Pope, 
that, becaufe the diftance from the burgh of Elgin, which would divert the canons 
from their facred funftiofls to go and buy provifions in the burgh, that he might allow 
the cathedral to be tranilated to the Ecclefta fantta Trinitath ftrope Elgin : Ptfpe Ho- 
norius granted his requefl, and by his bull dated 4*° Idu“ Aprilis 1224 empowered the 
bilhop of Caithnefs, and the dean of Rofemarky, to make the defired tranflation, 
Thefe met at the place defired, on the 14th of the kalends of Auguft, an. 1224; and 
finding it “ incommodum Ecclefta” declared the church of the holy Trinity to be the 
cathedral church of the diocefe of Murray in all times coming: it is faid that bi- 
ihop Andrew laid the foundation-ftone of the church on the fame day above* 
mentioned, but it does not appear what the form or dimenfions of that firft church 
were. 

(9 ) Simon dean of Murray fucceeded and died 1252, and was buried in the choir 
of the cathedral near to bilhop Andrew. 

(10.) Archibald dean of Murray, confecrafed ap. 1253, aiM * died December 5th, 
an. 1298, and was buried in the choir. This bilhop having no palace, built one at 
Kinnedar, and lived there. In his time William Earl of Rofs, having done great harm 
to the parfon of Petty, was obliged to do penance, and for reparation gave the lands 
of Catholl in Rojfe to the bifhops of Murray in perpetuum. 

(n.) David Murray, eonfecrated at Avignon in France, by Boniface VIII. anno 
1299, and died January 20, anno 1325. 

(12.) John Pi I more, eonfecrated 3" kal. Aprilis, anno 1326,3^ died at Jfpryiflf on 
Michaelmas-eve, 1362. 

(13.) Alexander Bar, doftor decretorum, eonfecrated by Urban V. an. 1362, died 
*at Spynie, May 1397. In his time, viz. an. 1390, Alexander Stewart (fon of king 
Robert II.) lord BadenocK, commonly called the Wolf of Badenoch, keeping violent 
pofTeflion of the bilhop’s lands, in that country, was excommunicated ih refentment, in 
the month of May, an. 1390. He with his followers burnt the town of Forres, with 
’ the choir of that church, and the archdeacon’s houfe; and in June that year burnt 
the town of Elgin, jhe church of St.^Giles, the hofpital of Maifon-Dieu, the cathedral 
church, with eighteen houfes of the canons in the college of Elgin.. For this he was 
made to do penanc?, and, upon his humble fubmiffion, he was abfolved by Walter 
Trail, bilhop of St. Andrews, in the black friars church of Perth (being firft received 
at the door, barefoot, and in fackcloth, and again before the high altar in prefence of 
thb king and his nobles,) on condition that he would make full reparation to the bilhop 
and church of Murray, and obtain abfolution from the pope. Bilhop Bar began the 
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rebuilding of the church, and every canon contributed to it, as did every parifh in the 
diocefe. 

(14.) William Spynie, chanter of Murray, D.I. C. confecrated at Avignon by 
Benedid the IXth, Sept. 13th, 1397, and died Aug. 20th, an. 1406. He carried on 
the reparation of the cathedral, but the troubles of the times caufed it to make flow 
advances. On July 3, an. 1402, Alexander III. fon of the lord of the iiles, plundered 
Elgin, burnt many houfes, and fpoiled the houfes of the canons: he was excommu¬ 
nicated, and offered a fum of gold, as did every one of his captains, and he received 
abfolution: this money was applied for ere&ing a crofs and a bell in that part of the 
canonry which lies next the bridge of Elgin. 

(15.) John Innes, parfon of Duffus, archdeacon of Caithnefs, and LL. D. was con- 
fecrated by Benedict the Xlllth, Jan. 22d, an. 1406, and died April 25th, an. 1414, 
and was buried in his own ifle in the cathedral, where his ftatue at large (till remains 
with this infeription, “ Hie jacet reverendus in Cbrifia Pater et Dominus D. Johanna 
tones de Innes, bujus ecclefia Epi/copus , qui hoc notabile opus incepit , e( per feptennium adifi - 
ravit He built that ifle and a part of the great fteeple or tower. After his death, 
the chapter met, and all were fwom, that on whomfoever the lot fhould fall to be 
bifhop, he fhould annually apply one third of his revenues until the building of the 
cathedral fhould be finifhed. 

(16.) Henry Leighton, parfon of Duffus, andLL.D. was confecrated in Valentia 
by Bendift XIII. March Sth, an. 1415: he diligently carried on the building, and finifhed 
the great tower, and was tranfiated to Aberdeen, an. 1425. The cathedral church 
having been completely finifhed in the time of this bifhop, I fhail here deferibe that 
edifice, which was all in the Gothic form of archite&ure. It flood due eafl and wed, in 
the form of a paffion or Jerufalem crofs: the length of it 264 feet; the breadth 35 feet; 
the length of the traverfe 114 feet. The church was ornamented with five towers, 
whereof two parallel towers flood oft the wed end, one in the middle, and two at 
the eafl end: the two weft towers ftand entire in the ftone work, and are each 84 feet 
high; what the height of the fpires was I do not find; probably they were of wood, 
and fell down long fince. The great tower in the centre of the nave flood on two 
arched pillars crofliftg at top, and was including the fpires, 198 feet in height; the 
two turrets in the eafl end are Hill entire, and each has a winding flaircafe leading to 
a channel or paffage in the walls round the whole church. The height of the fide- 
walls is 36 feet. .The great entry was betwixt the tw« towers in the well end; this 
gate is a concave arch? 24 feet broad in bafe, and 24 in height, terminating in a {harp 
angle; on each fide of the valves in the fweep of the arch are 8 round, and 8 fluted 
pilallers, feet high, adornld with a chapiter, from which arife 16 pilafters that meet 
in the key of the arch. Each valve of the door was 5 feet broad, and about 1 o feet 
high. To yield light to this large building, befides jhe £reat windows in the porti¬ 
cos, and a row of windows in the wall above, each 6 feet high, there was above the 
gate a window of an acute angled arch 19 feet broad in bafe, and 27 in height; and 
in the eafl end between the turrets, a row of five parallel windows, each 2 feet broad 
and »o high above thefe five more each 7 feet high, and ovel thefe a circular win¬ 
dow near 10 feet diameter: the grand gate, the windows, tht- pillars, the projecting 
table, pededals, cordons, are adorned with foliage, grjpes. and other carvings. The 
traverfe, in length as above, feems to have been built by the families of Dunbar and 
Innes, for the north part of it is called the Dunbar’s ifle, and the fouth part the Un.V 
ifle. 
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The chapter-houfo, in which the bifhop’s privy Council met, Hands on the north 
fide of the choir: it is a curious piece of architecture, communicating with the choir 
by a vaulted veftry. The houfe is an exadt oCtagon, 34 feet high, and the diagonal 
breadth within walls 37 feet: it is almoll a cube arched and vaulted at top, and the 
whole*arched roof fupported by one pillar in the centre of the houfe. Arched pillars 
from every angle terminated in the grand pillar, which is 9 feet in circumference, 
crufted over with 1 6 pilafters, and 24 feet high ; adorned with a chapiter from which 
arife round pillars that fpread along the roof, and join at top; and round the chapiter 
are engraven the arms of levcral bifhops. There is a large window in each of the feven 
fides, the eighth fide communicating, as was faid, with the choir; and in the north 
wall are five flails cut in nitches for the bifhop’s miniflers of ftate, viz. the dean, 
chapter, archdeacon, chancellor, and trcaf’urer, the dean’s flail railed a flop higher than 
the other four. This ftruCture of the cathedral came to decay in the manner follow¬ 
ing : viz. The Regent Earl of Murray being obliged to levy lotne forces, and being 
ilraitened in money, appointed by his privy council February 14, 1567, 8, the fheriffs 
of Aberdeen and Murray, with other gentlemen, to take the lead, thatch or covering 
off the cathedrals of Aberdeen and Murray, and to fell it for paying the troops, which 
was done, and (hipped for Holland ; but the fhip foon after launched in the i'ea, funk 
with the lead, which it is thought was done by a fuperftitious Roman catholic who was 
captain of it. Of this whole edifice, the chapter, houfe, the walls of the choir, the 
weftera ftceples, and the eaftern turrets remain as yet entire, but the fide walls of 
the nave and the traverfe, are mod part fallen, and Peace Sunday, an. 1711, the great 
tower or fteeple in the middle fell from the foundation. 

The cathedral flood within the precindt of the college, near the river fide of Loffey : 
this precinCt was walled round with a firong (tone wall, and was about 1000 yards in 
circumference, a part of the walls dill remains entire; it had four gates, every one of 
which probably had (as is apparent the eaftern Bad) an iron gate, a portcullis, and a 
porter’s lodge: within the precindt the dignified clergy and all the canons had houfes 
and gardens, and without the precinct, towards the town of Elgin, there was a finall 
burrow with a crofs, where the churchmen purchafed their provifions. The biftiop’s 
palace flood at Spynie a large mile from Elgin; when it flood entire, it was the moll 
(lately I have feen in any diocefe in Scotland. The area of the buildings was an ob¬ 
long fquare of 60 yards j in the fouth-weft corner flood a ftrong tower vaulted, the 
wall 9 feet thick, with an eafy winding flair-cafe, a cape-houfe at tojL- with a battlement 
round. In the other three corners are fmall towers with narrow fodms. In the fouth 
fide of the area, there was a chapel and tennis-court; aijd in other parts were (tables 
artd all neceffary offices. The gate’or entry was in the middle <?f the eaft wall, fe- 
cured by an iron grate and a portcullis ; over the gate (land the arms of bifhop John 
Innes and the initial letters ofihis jiame, which affords a conjecture that he was the firft 
who built any part of this court. Around the palace was a fpacious. precindt, with 
gardens, and walks, and which now pay twelve pounds fterling to the crown. The 
lands of Spynie and the precinct, were granted by the crown to one gentleman after 
another till the revolution, and fincc tfiat time, the precindt continues in the crown, 
and the.lands belong tb Mr. Brodie of Spynie, now of Brodie; but the iron grate, 
the roof, the joifts, and ail the timber-work were carried off by the former leffees, and 
now all is in decay. 

'I he diocefe of Murray comprifed the counties of Murray .and Nairn, and the great- 
eft; part'of the counties of Bamif and Invernefs, and had fifty-fix paftoral charges. 

13 What 
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What the revenue of this bifhoprick was before the reformation cannot now be well 
known ; for Patrick Hepburn, the lad popifh bifhop, fewed and fold a* lead a third 
part of the lands of the bifhoprick, including what he was obliged to give to the Re¬ 
gent of Scotland, an. 1568, for harbouring his intercommuned uncle James Eajl of 
Bothwell, who married our unfortunate Q. Mary, an. 1563, when an account of all 
dignified clergy’s revenues was called in by the parliament, the revenues of the bi¬ 
fhoprick of Murray, as then given up, were as follows: viz. In money, 1646I. 7s. yd. 
Scots; wheat 10 bolls; barley, 77 chalders, 6 bolls, 3 firlots, and 2 pecks; oats, 2 
chalders, 8 bolls; falmon, 8 1 afts; poultry, 223. Befides the emoluments of the 
regality of Spynie, and of the commiffaries of Spynieand Invemefs, and the great feinds 
of the parifh of Elgin, and of St. Andrew’s in Murray, Ogfton, Laggon, and the 
bifhop’sfhare of the revenues of the common kirks. 

The only abby we had was at Kinlofs, which flood in what is now called the parifh 
of that name. It was founded by K. David I. io'" 0 kal. Januarii, an. 1150. The abbot 
was mitred, and had a feat in parliament; the monks were of the Cillercian order, 
called Monachi Albi. K. David endowed it, as did K. William, with many lands. 
Afelinus was the firfl abbot, and Robert Reid was the Iaft. The revenues of the 
abby, an. 1561, were found to be, in money, 1152I. is. od. Scots; barley and meal, 
47 chalders, 11 bolls, 1 firlot, and 3 pecks ; oats 10 bolls, 3 firlots ; wedders, 34 ; 
geefe, 4! ; capons, 60 ; and poultry, 125. The abbot > had a regality within the abby 
lands; Mr. Edward Bruce was made commendator, and afterwards lord of Kinlofs, 
an. 1604; from whom Alexander Brodie of Lethen purchafed the lands of Kinlofs, 
and the fuperiority of the other abby lands. The ruins of the building are fo fmall, 
that it cannot be known what it was when entire; for an. 1651 and 1652, the flones 
of it were fold, and carried to build Cromwell’s fort at Invernefs, and nothing now 
remains but confufed ruins. 

The oldefl priory we had in this province was at Urquhart, three miles eaft of Elgin. 
It was founded by K. David I. an. 1125, in honour of the Trinity. It was a cell of 
Dumfermline with Benediftine monks. K. David endowed it liberally. 1 he revenues 
thereof were not given up in an. 1563, and fo I can give no account of them. 1 he 
priory lands were ereflfed into a regality, but no veflige of the buildings now remains. 
In 1565, Alexander Seton was made commendator, and 1591, created Lord Urquhart, 
and an. 1605 Earl of Dumfermline; but the honours being forfeited in 1690, Seton 
of Barns claimed thej^rdfhip, and about an. 1730 it was purchafed by the family of 
Gordon. 

The next priory was at Plufqarden, founded by K. Alexander II. an. 1230, and 
named Valiis Santli Attdra. It was planted by Monacbi Vallis Caulium. None but the 
prior and procurator were allowed to go without the precinft; the monks becoming 
vicious were expelled, and other monks brought from Dumfermline. Ihe lands of 
this priory were very confiderable, and they had a grangia and a cell of. monks at 
Grange-hill. The revenue of this priory, given up an. 1563, was in money 
5251/ios. 1 \d. Scots; wheat, 1 chalder, i boll,.2 firlots; malt, .meal, and barley, 
51 chalders, 4 bolls, 3 firlots, 1 peck; oats, 5 chalders, 13 bolls; dry multures, 9 
chalders, 11 bolls; lalmon, 3° lulls. T. he buildings flood four .miles S.*W. fion\ the 
town of Elgin, in a warm valley called the glen of Plufcanden. 1 he walls of the pre¬ 
empt make a large fquare, and are pretty entire. Ihe church Hands about the middle 
of the fquare, a fine edifice in the form of a crofs, with a fquare tower, all of hewch 
afiilar. The oratory and refcdlory join to the fouth end of the church, under wmc.i is 
the dormitory. The chapter-houfc is of curious work, an otlagonal cube, vauUed rooij 
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fupported by one pillar, all as yet entire. They had a regality in the priory lands and a 
diftinft regality in Grange-hill, called the regality of Staneforenoon. At the reforma¬ 
tion Sir Alexander Seton was. An. 1^65, made commendator. The lands of Plufcar- 
den gnd Old Miins near Elgin paffed through feveral hands, and are now the property 
of James Earl of Fife. 

The third priory was at Kingufie, founded by George Earl of Huntly, about an. 
1490. Of what order the monks were, or what were the revenues of the priory, I 
have not learned. The few lands belonging to it being the donation of the family of 
Huntly, were at the reformation re-aflumed by them, and continue to be their property. 

There were likewife within this province feveral convents of religious orders. In 
the town of Elgin were Grey Friars, Black Friars, Red Friars, Templars Houfes, and 
a Nunnery of the religious of St. Catherine of Sienna. There were other convents at 
Forrers and Invemefs. 

Clofe by the town of Elgin ftood the praxeptory of Maifon-Dieu. It was a hofpital 
for entertaining ftrangers, and maintaining poor infirm people. The buildings are 
now gone to ruins. 'They had confiderable lands in the parifhes of Elgin, Laubride, 
Knocknndo, and Dundurkus, all which were by King James VI. and Charles I. 
granted to the town of*Elgin, and now hold few of them. 

In this province we had four royal forts; the firft ftood on a round hill that over¬ 
looks the town of Elgin ; and fome of the walls, all of run lime, do as yet remain. 
The Karls of Murray fince the year 1313 were conftables of it, and had confiderable 
lands for their falary. Their office continued till 1748, when heritable offices were an¬ 
nexed to the crown, and now they have no more but the hill called Lady hill, which 
yields a fmall rent annually. Another fort ftood in the town of Nairn, but no veftiges 
of it now remain. Mr. Campbell of Calder (and formerly the Thanes of that ilk) was 
conftable, and in 1748 was paid a compenfation for that office. The third fort was at 
Invernefsj of which the Earls of Rofs were formerly conftables; and after their for¬ 
feiture, the Earl of Huntly obtained the office of conftable, with very confiderable 
lands as a fal.iry, and continued to be conftable till 1629. I need not here fpcakof 
Cromwell’s fort at Invernefs, of which no doubt others will give a full account. The 
fourth fort was at Urquhart, on the weft-fide of Loch-Nefs: ihe buildings were pretty 
large, and in a great part as yet ftand. In the time of David II. Alexander Boes was 
governor of this fort; afterwards, Chilolm of that ilk was governor : but fince the 
middle of the fifteenth century I do not find it had any governoj^-and now the lands of 
Urquhart arc the property of Sir I.udowick Grant of Grant? Befides-thefc forts we 
had many old caftles within this province commonly galled Fortalicia. One ftood at 
1 Duffus, three miles north of Elgin, and was the feat of the chief of the Moravienfcs as 
early as the eleventh century. The cattle ftood on a green mote, on the bank of the 
loch of Spynie: it was a fquare, the wall about 20 feet high, and 5 feet thick, with a 
parapet, a ditch, and a draw bridge: within the fquare were buildings of timber for ac¬ 
commodating the family, and alio neceffary offices. The walls are as yet pretty entire. 
Such FortaKces were alfo at Balveny in the parilh of Murtlich, at Abernethy in that 
pariffi, at Lochindorb in the parifh of Cromdil, at Raet in Nairn parifli, and at Ruthven 
in Kjmjufie parifh. 4 All which were large fquares, and many rooms built with timber 
within the walls. , 

I lhall give no account of the modern forts of Fort George at Arderfair, or Fort 
Atogyttus at the fouth end of Loch-Nefs, and fhall only, deferibe a promontory in the 
parifli of Duffus, four miles from Elgin. Our hiftorians call it Burgus, it juts into the 
frith, and rifes above low water about fixteen yards. To the weft and north it is a per¬ 
pendicular 
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pendicular rock, to the eaft the a fei nt is Itccp hut graffy, to the fouth towards land the 
afeent is more eafy. The area on the top' is near a rettangular figure* in length about 
100 yards, and in breadth about 50. After the Danes had defeated the Scots army at 
Forres about an. 1008, they fent for their wives and children, and made this promon¬ 
tory an afylum to them and a place of artni;. It was at top furrounded with a ftrong 
rampart of oaken logs, of which fomc are as yet digged up: by a trench cut on the 
fouth fide they brought the fea round the promontory, and within this, had other 
trenches, and they fortified it to the call. The trenches are now filled up. After the 
battle of Mortlich in the year 1010, the Danes abandoned it, and left the country of 
Murray. To return. 

(17.) Colurnba Dunbar fucceeded and died An. 1435. 

(i 8.) John Winchefter, L. B. and chaplain to King James IT. was confecrated 1438, 
and died 1458. In 1452, the King ere&ed the town of Spynie into a free burgh of 
barony, and ere&ed all the lands of the bilhoprick into the regality of Spynie. 

(19.) James Stewart, dean, confecrated 1458, died an. 1460. 

(20.) David Stewart, parfon of Spynie, fucceeded in 1461, built the high tower of 
the palace, and died an. 1475. 

(21.) William Tulloch, tranflated from Orkney, an. 1477, was Lord Privy Seal, 
and died 1482. 

(22.) Andrew Stewart, dean of Murray and Privy Seal, fucceeded an. 1483, and 
died 1498. 

(23.) Andrew Forman, commendator of Dry Burgh, fucceeded an. 1501, and was 
tranflated to St. Andrew’s an. 1514. 

(24.) James Hepburn fucceeded, and died an. 1524. 

(25.) Robert Shaw, foil of Sauchy, and abbot of Paifly, was confecrated 1525, 

‘ and died 152S, 

. (26.) Alexander Stewart, fon of the Duke of Albany, fucceeded, and died an. 
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(27.) Patrick Hepburn, uncle to James Earl of Bothwell, and commendator of 
Scoon, was confecrated an. 1517. He dilapidated, fewed, or let in long leafes a great 
part of the church lands, and died An. 1573, on the 20th June. 

I have feen feveral catalogues of the popilh bifhops of Murray, both printed and manu- 
feript, but all imperfett; comparing thefe with the writings of Sir James l Jalrymple, 
Sir Robert Sibbald, Bifhop Keith, the chartulary of Murray, and the chronicle of Mel 
Rofs, the above catdfogye may I think be depended upon. To return to the queries. 

XIV. There are in this province manufeript hiftories of feveral families, which 
might be of feme fervice in compiling a general hi (lory ; as of the families of Dunbar,. 
Innes, Brodie, Calde?, Kilravock, IVTIntofh, and Grant. With regard to ancient 
weapons, I have feen in the houfe of Grant, of Kilravock, and in other houfes, fteel 
helmets, habergeons, and coats of mail, and of buff leafher. Adder (tones, glafs beads., 
&c. are but amulets not worth regarding. 

XV. I know not one pifture worth regarding, except a picture of the Virgin Mary ’ 

in the houfe of Caftle Grant. • * • 

XVI. No battle in the parifh of Elgin, but many within this jyovince, as at Forres, 
about an. 1008, betwixt the Scots and Danes; at Mortlich, an. 10*0, between the 
fame; at Spey-mouth, an 10.78, the King againft the Moravienfes; again an. mo, 
againft the fame people; and, an. 1160, on the Muir of Vrquhart, King Malcolm 
IV. againft the fame Moravfenfes; at Cleanlochlochie, an. 1544, betwixt the Frazers 
and M‘DonaIds; at Glenlivot, an. 1594, the King againft the Earls of Huntly, 

Errol, 
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Errol, and Angus; at Auldern, an. 1645, the covenanters againft: Montrofe ; at 
Cromdel, an. 1690, the Kings troops againft the Highlanders and at Culloden, an. 
1745, the Duke of Cumberland againft the rebels. 

XVII. Druidifm having been the form of religion in this country before Chriftianity, 
therpeople ftill retain fome fuperftitious cuftoms of that Pagan religion. As Bel-tien : 
on the firft of May the herds of feveral farms gather dry wood, put fire to it*, and dance 
three times fouthways about the pile. In the middle of June farmers go round their 
grounds with burning torches in memory of the Cerealia. On Hallow even they have 
feveral fuperftitious cuftoms. At the full moon in Ma> , they cut withes of the mifle- 
toe or ivy, make circles of them, keep them all y c and pretend to cure he&icks and 
other troubles by them. And at marriages and baptifms they make a proceflion around 
the church, Deafoil, i. e. funways, bccaufe the fun was the immediate object of the 
Druids’ worfhip. 

XVIII. Their fports are hunting, firing at marks, foot-ball, club-ball, See. And the 
only annual feftival they obferve is Chriftmas; fpent more as the Saturnalia were of 
old, than as Chrift's birth ought to be. 

XIX. We have no true marie in this country, nor any afbeftus: but we have granite, 
talcum, lapis fpecularis, and at Stadtfield within four miles of Elgin there was lately 
found lead ore, and in Glen-garry they have for feveral years had an iron forge and 
made pigs of iron; likewife about 40 years ago, a company from England fet up a mill 
and forge for iron in Abemethy in Strathfpey, and made very good bars of iron, but 
through their own extravagance they abandoned it. There is through all this province 
great plenty of iron ore. I have often feen the ignis fatuus, which is a piece of rotten 
birch wood, lying in a mire, and Ihining in a dark night, like a flame of firs: likewife 
ignis lambens, which is an un&uous vapour falling upon a man’s wig, or mane of a 
horfe, which fliines bright, but by a flight rub it is extinguilhed. 

XX. Great plenty of the particulars in the 20th quiery may be found on the fea 
coaR in this province, if any will take the trouble to colled them. 

XXI. I know no fpecies of wood remarkable, and peculiar to this province, except 
Red Slaugh, or fallow, which is no lefs beautiful than mahogany, and is much more 
firm and tough, and not fo brittle ; it receives a fine polilh, and in colour refembles 
light-coloured mahogany; it grows in rocks, and is very rare. But we have great 
forefls of firs and birches: and as the Grampian hills divide in Athol into one branch 
running northward, and another eaftward; in the former branch are great woods of 
fir and birch in Breadalbane, Rannoch, Strathfpey, BadenocIj^^GIen-morifton, Strath- 
glafs, and Strath-carron in Sutherland ; and » the other branch are fuch forefls in 
Brae-tnor, Glen-Muik, Glen-tanner, See. I am inclined to think that thefe are the re¬ 
mains of the ancient Sylva Caledonia. Among other vetegafeles, we have in great 
plenty, in the heaths and woods, the following berries, viz. wild rafps, wild ftrawber- 
ries, blueberries, bugberries, r uva urfa, &c. And we have one root 1 cannot but take 
notice of, which we call Carmele : it is a root that grows in heaths and birch woods to 
the bignefs of a large nut, and fometimes four or five roots joined by fibres; it bears a 
green llalk, and a fmall red flower. .Dio, fpeaking of the Caledonians, fays, “ Certum 
cibi genus parant ad omnia, quern fi ceperint quantum eft unius fabas magnitudo, 
minime efurire* aut fitire folent.” Ceefar de Bel. Civ. lib. 3' 10 . writes, that Valerius’s 
loldiersfound a root called Ohara, “ quod admiftum la&e multam inopiam levebat, id 
ad fimiliiudinem panis efficicbant.” I am inclined .to think that our Carmele (i. e. 
Meet root) is Dio’s Cibi genus, and Caifar’s Chara : I haVe often feen it dried, and kept 
forjourn ys through hills where no provifions could be had : I have likewife feen it 

pounded 
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pounded and infufed, and when yeft or barm is put to it, it ferments, and makes a li¬ 
quor more agreeable and wholefome than mead. It grows fo plentifully, that a cart 
load of it can eafily be gathered, and the drink of it is very balfamic. 

XXII. Sea fowl in this province refort in winter to lakes and lochs, as loch of Spynie, 
Loch-Nefs, Loch Nadorb, &c. Eagles and falcons breed in high rocks and inacceTfible 
mountains, as Scorgave in Rothemurchus. There are fome fpecies of fowls-', if not 
peculiar to tbw province, at leaft rare in other countries: fuch as, the Caperkyly, as 
large as the domeilick turkey ; it frequents the fir woods, and perches in the top of 
very tall trees, but the hen breeds in the heath. Another fowl is- the black cock, 
which frequents birch woods in hills, is of the fize of a capon, of a fliining blue colour: 
it is by fome authors called Gallus Scoticanus. A third fowl is tarmagan, of the fize of 
a partridge, haunts the high rocky hills, is of a colour (potted brown and white. Thefc 
three fowls are very hamilefs, and make delicious food. 

N, B. In anfwering qutcry IV. it is omitted that our natural phyficians, when they 
find a toe or finger hurt, and beginning to corrupt, they (bike it off with a chiffel and 
fere the wound with a hot iron, and foon cure it Inffead of bleeding by lancets, they 
fcarify the fiefh about the ancle, and they take blood from the nafal vein by cleaving the 
quill of a hen and binding it into four branches, and fcarifying the nollrils thereby. 
For vomits, they ufe a deco&ion of groundfill, of the bark of the fervice tree, and a 
decoftion. of Holboro faugh; and for purgatives, the deco&ion of fervice bark and a 
decodfion of mugwort boiled in new whey. In anfwering quaery I. I omitted to fay, 
that the river of Bewly was anciently called Farar: it rifes m the hills towards Glenelg, 
and runs through Glenftrathfarar; and I am inclined to think that in Ptolemy’s Geo¬ 
graphical Tables the Murray frith is called Aiftuarium Vararis from the river Farar 
(changing the F into V) that falls into the head of it. And the river was called Bewly, 
when An. 1230, a priory of the monks Vallis Caulium was fettled there, who called 
their feat Beaulieu, i. e. Bello loco ; aad then the old name of Farar was difeontinued 
except among the Highlanders. 


, APPENDIX.— Number III. 

The Life of James Crichton , of Clunk , commonly called the Admirable Crichton *. 

THIS gentleman was defeended from a very ancient family ; his father Robert 
Crichton of Clunie aad. Elicok, was one of thofe who commanded Queen Mary’s army 
at the battle 6f Langfi<Je*in the year 1^68. He was bom at Clunie f, his paternal in¬ 
heritance, in the (hire of Pertly in the year 1551. He was taught his grammar at the 
fchool of Perth, and his philofophy at the univerfity of St. Andrews J under Mr. 

* Thin compilation was fome year* ago printed at Aberdeen. IJtave'had opportunity of comparing it 
with moft of the aothoritics quoted in fupport of the hiftory of fo extraordinary a perfon, and find them 
■fed with judgment and fidelity. Excepting a few notes, I prefent it to the readers in the (fate I found it 1 
and Aiall only acquaint them that the life of this glory of North Britain may be found ia the 6 1 ft number 
of the Adventurtr, treated in a more elegant, but far lefs coippreheqfive manner. t 

f The prefent houfc oi Clunie Hands in an ifland in a lake of the fame name. But the old koufe or caftle 
Hood on one fide of the water t and its place is ditUnguifhed by nothing but a mound sn(J imperfeft moat. 

t Vid. Aid. Manut. Epi\ Ded Paradox vicer; Did. Critiq. Sc Hiftor. par M- Bayle; Detnpfler 
Hift. Eccief. p. 1876. Joan, imperiaht Muf, Hiftor. p. 341. Sin Thomas Urquhart’s Vindication of 
the Scots Nation, See. 
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John Rutherford *. He had hardly attained to the 20th year of his age, when he had 
run through the whole circle of the feiences, and could fpeak and write to perfection in 
ten different languages : but this was not all} for he had likewife improved himfelf to 
the utmod degree in riding, dancing, finging, and playing upon all forts of inllru- 
inents. 

t Having thus cftablilhed himfelf at home, his parents font him abroad fo accomplifh 
him further by travelling. And coming to Paris, it is not to be imagined what con- 
fternation he raifed in that famous univerfity ; as we have it from an eye wirnefs, who 
gives us this account of it f: “ There came,” fays he, “ to the college of Navarre, a 
young man of 20 years of age, who was perfectly well feen in all the" feiences, as the 
mofl: learned mailers of the univerfity acknowledged : in vocal and itiftrumental mufic 
none could excel him, in painting and drawing in colours none cbuld equal him; in all 
military feats he was moll expert, and could play with the fword fo dexteroully with 
both his hands, that no man could fight him; when he law his enemy or antagonill, he 
would throw himfelf upon him at one jump of 20 or 24 feet didance: He was a mailer 
of arts, and difputcd with us in the fchools of the college upon medicine the civil and 
canon law, and theology ; and although we were above fifty in number, befides above 
three thouiand that were prefent; fo fpointedly and learnedly he anfwered to all the 
queftions that were propofed to him, that none but they that were prefent can believe 
it. He fpake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages molt politely; he was 
likewife an excellent horl'eman, and truely if a man fhould live an hundred years with¬ 
out eating, drinking, or fleeping, he could not attain to this man’s knowledge, which 
ft ruck us with a panick fear ; for he knew more than human nature could well bear • 
he overcame four of the doftors of the church; for in learning none could contell with 
him, and he was thought to be Antichrill.” 

Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty giving an account of this difpute, favs, that 
Crichton, when he came to Paris, caufed fix programs on all the gates of the fchools 
halls and colleges belonging to the univerfity, and on all the pillars and polls before 
the houfes of the mod renowned men for literature in the city, inviting all thofe 
who were well verfed in any art or fcience, to difpute with him in the* 5 college of 
Navarre, that day fix weeks, by nine of the clock in the morning, where he fliould at¬ 
tend them, and be ready to anfwer to whatever Ihould be proponed to him in any art 
or fcience, and in any of thefe twelve languages, Hebrew, Syriack, Arabick, Greek 
Latin, Spanilh, French, Italian, Englilh, Dutch, Flemi/h or Sclavonian, and that either 
inverfe or profe, at the diferetion of the difputant j and durfag-SH this time indead of 
making a clofe application to his dudies, he minded nothing, but hunting, hawking, 

«tilting, vaulting, riding of a .well managed horfe, tofliHg the pike, handling the muf! 
ket, and other military feats, or in houfe games, fuch as balls, concerts of mufic vocal 
and indrumental, cards, dice, tennis, and the other diveriions of youthwhich fo 
provoked the ftudems of the univerfity, that they caufed write beneath the program) 
that was fixt on the Sorbonne gate, “ If you would meet with this monller of perfec¬ 
tion, to make fearch for him either in the tavern or bawdy-houf'e, is the readied way to. 
find him.” Yet upon the day appointed he met with them in the college of Navarre 
and acquit himfelf beyond expreflion in that difpute, which laded from nine till fix of 

* Aldus calls Crichton firft coufin to the King, and fays that he was. educated alone with his Maiefiv 
under Buchanan, Hepburn, Robcrifon and Rutherford. . ^ 

f Steph. Patch. Difquif. lib. 5. cap. 23. 
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the clock at night: At length, the Pracfes having extolled him highly, for the many rare 
and wonderful endowments that God and nature had bellowed upon him, he role from 
his chair, and accompanied by four of the moll: eminent profeflbss of the univerfity, 
gave him a diamond ring and a purfe full of gold, as a tcltimotiy of their 1 >ve and 
favour, which ended with the acclamations and repeated huzzas of the Ipetlafors. 
And ever after that he was called, the admirable Crichton. And tny am nor lays, that 
he was fo little fatigued with that day’s difpute, that the very next day he went to the 
Louvre, where he had a match of tilting, an exercife in great rcquelt in thofe ci«ys, 
and in the prefcnceof fome princes of the court of franco, and a great many ladies, 
he carried away the ring fifteen times on end, and broke as many lances on the Saracen, 
The learned M. du Launy, in his hiftory of the college of Navarre, finding the hif- 
fory of this difpute recorded in a MS. hiftory of the college of Navarre, and the like 
account of a Spaniard in Trithemius,- confounds the two together, and robs our author 
of the glory of this action, and places it in the year t445> whereas it fliould be in the 
year 1571, as we have reafon to believe, from the authority of thofe that were cotem¬ 
porary with him, and knew him, and have recorded this of him ; but we need not be 
furprized at M. du Launy’s denying him the glory of this action, when we find M, 
Baillet, another learned Frenchman, denying there ever was fuch a man as our author*, 
notwithftanding that Aldus Manutius dedicates his book of Cicero’s paradoxes to him 
in the year 1581, and that the mod of the eminent men in Italy in that age were ac¬ 
quainted with him, as we {hall Ihow in the remaining f>art of the hiftory of his life. 
About two years after his difpute at Paris, Trajano Boccalini in his advertisements from 
Parnaffus, tells us, that he came to Rome, Boccalini being then at Rome, hiinfelf, and 
by a placard which he affixed upon all the eminent places of the city, he challenged all 
the learned men in Rome, in the following terms, “ Nos Jacobus Crichton us Scotus, 
cuicunque rei propofitac ex improvifo refpondebimus.” That is to fay, he was ready to 
. anfwer any queftion that could be proposed to him, without being previoufly advertifed 
of it. Upon which the wits put a paper in Pdfquin’sf hand, endeavouring to ridicule 
him ; but that noways difcouraging him, he came at the time and place appointed by his 
placard, and in the prefence of the pope, many cardinals, bifhops, do£tors of divinity, and 
profeffors in all the feijmees ; he gave fuch furprifing inltances of his univerfal know¬ 
ledge, that they were no lefs furprized with him, than they had been at Paris. 

From Rome he goes to Venice, where he contracted an intimate friendlhip with 
Aldus Manutius, Laurennius Maffa, Speron Spcronius, and feveral other learned men, 
to whom he prefented> feveral poems in commendation of the city and univerfity, and 
among the re'll, one to Aldus Manutius, which we have Hill extant in the Delitke 
Poetarum Scotorum J. This pbem gave him a very agreeable furprize, being prefented , 
by a ftrangcr, whom fie judged by the performance to be a perfon of an extraordinary 
genius} but when he came to difeourfe with him, he was ft^uck with admiration, and 
finding him known in every thing, he brought him to thd acquaintance of all the people 
of learning of note that were in Venice, and all of them were fo furprized with him, 
that they thought him, as he really was, the wonder of the world, and never {poke of 
him but with admiration j at length being brought before the doge and fenate, he made 

* Hid. des Enf. Celeb., * > 

t The pafqulnade was to this effed, written beneath the challenge.. And he that will fee it let him go 
to the fignc of the Faulcon and it fh.ill b,e Ihewn. This, fays Boccalini, made fuch an impreflion on .Crich¬ 
ton, that he left the place where he was fo grofly affronted as to be put os a level with jugglers and mounte¬ 
banks. . 

X Deliti* Foct, Scot, ubi fqpca. 
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a handfome fpeech to them, which being Accompanied with all the graces and beau¬ 
ties of eloquence and nature * that appeared in his perfon in their utmoft luftre, he 
received the thanks of the fenate, and nothing was talked through the whole city, but 
of this prodigy of nature. Having Hayed for fome time at Venice, he went to Padua to 
vifit'the learned men that were at that famous univerfity; and he had no fooner arrived 
there, but there was a meeting of all the learned men in the city, in the houfe of 
Jacobus Moyfius Cornelius, to wait upon him, and converfe with him : He opened the 
affembly with an extemporary poem in praife of the city, univerfity, and the aflembly 
that had honoured him with their prefence at that time ; and after fix hours of a dis¬ 
pute, which he fuflained againll them, in whatever they could propofe to him in all the 
feiences, he concluded with an extemporary oration in praife of ignorance, that Aldus 
Manutiusf fays that they all thought that they were in a dream, and that he had aU 
mod perfuaded them that it was better to be ignorant, than learned and wife. Some 
time after this he fixed a paper on the gates of St. John and St. Paul’s churches, 
wherein he offered to prove before the univerfity, that there was an infinite number of 
errors in Ariftotle’s philofophy, which was then only in vogue, and in all his commen¬ 
taries, both in theological and philofophical matters, and to refute the dreams offeveral 
mathematicians: He likewife made an offer to difpute in all the feiences, and to anfwer 
to whatever fhould be propofed to him, or objefted againll him, either in the common 
logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, or in a hundred forts of verfes as 
they pleafed. 

Aldus Manutius, who was prefent at this difpute, fays f, that he performed all that 
he had promifed, to their greateft amazement: and he tell 3 us likewife of another dif¬ 
pute that he had before a great concourfe of people in the Bilhop of Padua’s houfe, 
without mentioning the occafion or particulars of it; but Joannes Imperialis tells us J, 
that he was informed by his father, who was prefent at this difpute, that it was with one 
Archangellus Mercenarius, a famous philofopfyer, upon philofophical fubiefts, in which 
he acquitted bimfelf fo well, that his adverfary owned before the affembly that he had 
overcome him. 

From Venice he went to Mantua ; at this time (here was a gladiator at Mantua, who 
had foiled in his travels the mod famous fencers in Europe, and had lately killed in 
that city three perfons who had entered the lifts with him; the Duke of Mantua was 
highly offended that he had granted this fellow his prote&ion, fince it had fuch a fatal, 
confequence: Crichton being informed of this, offered his fervice to the Duke, to rid 
not only his dominions, but Italy of this murtherer, and to fight him for fifteen hun¬ 
dred piftoles: though the Duke was unwilling to expofe fuch a fine gentleman as our 
author, to fuch a hazard, yet relying upon the repornof his performances in all war¬ 
like atchievements, it was agreed, to; and the time and place being appointed, the 
whole court were witnefsjo the performance. In the beginning of the combat, Crich¬ 
ton was upon the defenfive, and the Italian attacked him with fuch vigour and eager- 
nefs, that he began to grow faint, having over-acted hiinfelf} then our author attacked 
him with fuch dexterity and vigour, that he run him through the body in three dif¬ 
ferent places, of which he immediately died. The huzzas 4 hd acclamations of the 
fpe&ators were extraordinary upon this occafion, and ail of them acknow ledged, that 
they had never feen art, grace, nor nature fecond the precepts of art with- fo 
much livelinefs as they had* feen that day; and to crown the glory of this a ion,. 

* Joan Imperial, ubi fupra. + a Mils Man. Pr*f. in Ciccr. Paud. i 

J Uui fupra. § Ubi fupra. 
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Crichton bellowed the prize of his Vi&ory upon the widows who had loft their huf- 
bar '« in fighting with this gladiator. 

Thefe and his other wonderful performances, moved the Duke of Mantua to make 
choice of him for preceptor to his fon Vincent de Gonzagua, a prince of a riotous temper 
and difiolute life. The court was highly pleafed with the Duke’s choice, and for theif di- 
verfioi . he contpofed a comedy, wherein he expofed and ridiculed * all the weakneffes and 
failures of the feveral employments that men betake themfelves to ; which was looked 
upon as one of the moll ingenious fatires that ever was made upon mankind; but that 
which was moft wonderful and aftonifhing was, that he himfelf perfonated the divine, 
philofopher, lawyer, mathematician, phyfician, and foldier, with fuch an inimitable 
grace, that every time he appeared upon the theatre, he feemed to be r>. different per- 
fon ; but from being the principal aftor of a comedy, he became the woful fubjeft of a 
moft lamentable tragedy, being moft barbaroufly murthered by his pupil, which hap* 
pened tr.us: 

. One night as he was walking along the ftreets in the time of the carnarval, and play¬ 
ing upon his guittare, he was attacked by half a dozen people in mafks; but 
they found that they had nor an ordinary perfon to deal with, for they were not able to 
ftand their ground againft him, and .having difarmed the principal perfon amongft 
them, he pulled off his malk, and begged his life, telling him, that he was the Prince 
his pupil. Crichton, who immediately knew him, fell down upon his knees, and told 
him that he was forry for his miftake, and that what he had done was only in his own 
defence, and that if he had any defign upon his life, he might always be mafter of it; 
and then taking his own fword by the point, he prefented him with it; which the prince 
taking m his hand, and not being able to overcome his paffion for the affront that 
he thought he had fuftained, in being foiled with all his attendants* he immediately 
run him through the heart. 

"What moved the prince to this ungenerous and brutal a£lion, is varioufty conjec¬ 
tured ; for fome think it was jealoufy, fufpe&ing that he was more in favours with a 
young lady whom he paffionately loved than he was. Others fay, that it was only to 
try his valour, and the eflcft of a drunken ramble ; but whatever was the caufe of it, 
*tis certain that thus he died, in the beginning of the month of July, in the year 1583, 
in the thirty-fecond year of his age, or, as Imperials fays, in the twenty-fecond. 

* The unhappy rffcdl that this humour had on two maids of honour is admirably told-by Sir Thomas 
Urquhait, a ft cowl Rabelais, and heft tranflator* of that extravagant author. 

“ They heaid in him aloi’fc? the promifeuous fpecch of fifteen feveral altars, by the various ravifh- 
ments of the exalleneies whereof, in the frolickncfs of a jocund ftraine beyond expectation, the logo - 
fafeinated fpirits of the beholding heaters and auriculare fpe&ators, were fo on a Hidden fvazed upon in 
their rifible faculties of the font, and all their vital motions fo univerfally affected in this extremity of agi- * 
tation, that to avoid the inevitable charms of his intoxicating ejaculations, and the accumulative influences' 
of fo powerful a tranfpoitation, one of my Lady Dutchefs chief matjjs of “honour, by the vehemencie of the 
fliock of ihufc imcomprehenfible raptures burft forth into a laughter, to the rupture of a veine in her body.; 
and another young lady, by the tireliftable violence of the pleafure unawares infufed, where the tender re- 
eeptibilitie of her “too tickled fancie was left able to hold out, fo unprovidcdly was furprifed that, 
with nolefs impetuoGtic of rithbundal paffion then (as hath, been tgldj occafioned a fradurc in the other 
young ladic, (he, not able longer to lupport the well bJovedfhurden of fo exccffile delight, and intranfing 
fuch joys ot fuch Mcrcutial cxlulirations through the ineffable extslie of an ove^naflercd appr>-henfion, fell 
back in a fwoon, without the appearance of any other life into her, then what by the tnoftrefinedswits of 
theological fpeculators is conceived to be exerted by the purcfl partstof the feparated entelechies of blcffed 
Saints in their fublimeft convertations with thecelcliial hierarchies : this accident procured the incoming of 
anapotkcarie with reftoratives, as the other did that of a furgeon with confolidativc medicaments.” 

V indication of the honour of Scotland, See. p. 11 *12. 
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His death was extraordinarily lamented by all the learned men in Europe, and from 
theie Italian writers, who-knew, and were cotemporary with him, it is, that I have 
mod of all that 1 have faid of him. Joannes lmperialis, a doCtor of medicine of Vicenza 
in Italy, who has wrote our author’s life, and who could not but know the truth of all, 
or moll of what he has faid of him, fince he lived upon the places in which they were 
ailed, and who had them from his father, who was an eye and ear witnefs to them, 
fays*, “ That he was the wonder of the lad age, the prodigious production of nature, 
the glory and ornament of Parnaffus in a flupendous and an unufual manner, and as 
yet in the judgment of the learned world, the Phoenix of literature, and rather a fhining 
particle of the Divine Nature and Majefly, than a model of what human nature and in- 
dullry can attain to. And what can be more,” continues he t, “ above our compre- 
henlion, than in the 21ft year of his age to be mafler of ten languages, and to be per¬ 
fectly well feen in philofophy, inathcmaticks, theology, the belles-lettres, and all the 
other fciences ; befides, was it ever heard of in the whole compal's of this globe, that 
one with all this, fhould be found expert to admiration, in fencing, dancing, finging, 
riding, and the other exercifes of the gymnadick art ? Befides all this, he is faid to have 
been one of the mofl beautiful, and one of the handfoined gentlemen the world ever 
favv, fo that Nature had taken as much care about his body, as Ihe had done about his 
mind ; and in one word, he was the utmod that man could come to.” M. Bayle fays J, 
that he was one of the greatell prodigies of wit that ever lived ; and Faclix Aftolfus 
that he had fuch a prodigious memory § that he retained more books upon his mind, than 
any of his age had read ; Plures libros memoriter tenebat quam quifquatn ea atate legerat. 

And Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, having infified on all the particulars of our 
author’s life in a fuftian and bombailical drain, tells us, that in the comedy which he 
compofed, and was an aitor in before the court of Mantua, in the fifth and lad ait, 
he himfelf perfonated no lefs than thirteen different characters of perfons and employ¬ 
ments in their different habats. 

And in his character of hint, he tells us, that he gained the edeem of all kings and 
princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge; of all noblemen and gentlemen, by his 
courtlinefs and breeding: of all knights, by his honourable deportment and pregnancy 
of wit; of all the rich, by his affability and good fellowfhip ; of all the poor, by his 
munificence and liberality *, of ail the old, by his conftancy and wifdom ; of all the 
young, by his mirth and gallantry ; ofjall the learned, by his univerfal knowledge ; of all 
thefoldiers, by his undaunted valour and courage ; of all the merchants and artificers, 
by his upright dealing andhonedy; and of all the fair fex, by. his beauty andhand- 
lomene/s ; in which refpeCt, he was a mader-piece of nature. *“ The reader,” lays he, 
“ perhaps will think this wonderful, and fo would I toop were it not that I know as Sir 
Phillip Sidney fays, that a wonder is no wonder in a wonderful fubjeft, and confequent- 
ly not in him, who for his learning, judgment, valour, eloquence, beauty and good 
fellowfhip, was the perfected refult of the joint labours of Pallas, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, 
Venus and Bacchus, that h%th been fince the days of Alcibiadcs j and he was reported to 
bave been enriched with a memory fo prodigious that any fermon, fpeech, harangue, or 
other manner of difeourfesof an hour’s continuance he was able to recite without hefi- 
tation, afta: the fame manner of gefture and pronunciation in all points, wherewith it 
was delivered at firff 5 and of fo dupendous a judgment, that nothing cfcaped his 

( 

* Mufssum Hillor. p. 241. 

J Mul*um Hiftor. Impcr. Jo». ibidem. Vcnetiit apiut Junta* 1650, in 4(0. 

t Bib. Crit. $ Official Hift. p. 102. 
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knowledgeand for the truth of all this, he appeals to above two thoufand witnefles, 
that were ftill alive, and had known him. And fpeaking of his death, which he attri¬ 
butes to an amour, he tells us that it was in the thirty-fecond year of his age; that the 
whole court went in mourning for him ; that the epitaphs and elegies that were com- 
pofed upon his death, if collected, Would exceed the bulk of Homer’s works, and that 
his pi&ure was {till to be feen in the moft of the bed-chambers and galleries of the 
Italian nobility, reprefenting him upon horfeback, with a lance in one hand, and a 
book in the other *. 

Dempfter, who was cotemporary with him, and a profeffor of the civil law at Bono- 
nia in Italy, agrees as to the moft of what we have faid of him; but he tells us f, that 
he was for fome time at Geneva, as he was on his travels to Italy, and that they offered 
him a confiderablo falary, if he would remain with them ; but that he refufed it, and 
that no man offered to detract from his juft prailes, but Trajano Boccilini; but that he 
being a perfon of no erudition, it was rather a glory than any difgrace upon him to be 
fo treated by a perfon of his charafter. Yet the fame Dempfter blames our author 
very much, not for his boafting of the endowments of his mind, but for his affirming 
that he was defeended from the royal family of Scotland. Many poems and epitaphs 
were compofed upon him, but I (hall only infert that of our countryman. Dr. John. 
Johnfton, in his inferiptions upon heroes, who makes him die in the year 1581. 

JACOBUS CRITON 1 US CLUNIUS. 

Mvfarumpariter ne Marlis Alumnus, omnibus in flutUir, ipfis eliam lialis admirabilisp- 
Manius a Duets Mantuani noBurnis inftdiis occifus eft, anno Cbrifti 1581. 

ET genus et cenfum dat Scotia, Gallia pedus 
Excolit: admirans Itala terra virum 
Ambit, et effe fuum velict; gens semula vitam 
Abitulit; an fatis hoc dicat ut ilia fuum 
“ Mantua habet cincres fedus cxecrata iiefandum,. 

At tumuli unto gaudet honorc tamen. 

I have nothing of this author that is extant, but two poems, one in praile of the city 
of Venice, and the other addreffed to Aldus Manutius J. Both which are in the firit 
volume of the De/itia Poetarum Scoticorum. 

* The print given by Mr. Tennant was taken from a picture in pofleifion of Lord Elicok, Lord of 
Seflions, copied from an original belonging to Mr. Graham of Airth. I am told that there is a very fine 
portrait of this celebrated per!%n the propetty of Mr. Morrifon of Bogny, which was fent from Itsly by 
Crichton a (hurt time before he was kdled 

+ Bift Ecclef. Gen. Scot, ubi fupra.. 

\ Crichton replies to one of the Naiads of the Po, who appeared to him on hit arrival at Venice: 

. ..Fateor me, candide Naiat, 

Promtritum qusecunque fero: nec turpis egcAas 
Infandumve feel us fervi mea peAora vexat. 

At me quis miferum magna cognofcit in urbe 
Aut quis ad xquorcas flentem folatus arenas.? 

The Naid directs him to Aldus: 

Hunc pete, namque regens filo vefUgia caeca’ 

Diriget ille tuos optato in tramite greflus. 
lnde via pendet. Seqtterc hunc quxeunque jubentem.. 

Sic .te Divsf monet faevam quae Gorgona gellat, 

Quae plcrumque tuis prefena erit optima votis. 


Dempfter 
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Dempfter gives us the following catalogue of his works; whwe it pWnly appears, 
that he makes three books out of that placard which he afhxed upon the gates oi £t, 
John and St. Paul’s churches in Padua. 

The Catalogue of bis Wtrfo. 

I. ODiE ad La uranium Mafliim pin res. 

II. Landes Patavinx. Carmen extempore effufam. cum in Jacobi Moyfif Cornelii domo experimentum 
ingrnii coram tota Academic frequentia non fine multorum flu pore faceret. 

Ill Ignorationis Laudatio, extemporalc Thema ibidem redditum poft fex horarum difputstiones, ut prx- 
femes (omnia potius fovcreqnam rem-fe veram videre affirmarint, Ut Manutiu*. 

IV. Lc appulfu luo Venttias. Delitic Poet. Scot. vol. i. p. 268. 

V. Ode ad Aldum Manutium. Del. Poet. Scot, vol i p. afiy. 

VI. Epiftol* ad l>iverfos. 

VII. Prxfationei folemnes in omnes feientias facraset profanas. 

VLII. judicium de Fhilofophi*. 

IX. Errores Ariliotrlis. 

X. Armis an Liters prxftant, Controverfia oratoria. 

XI. Refutatio Mathematicorum. 

XII. A comedy in the Italian language. 


APPENDIX.— Number IV. 

Oil the Murder of a Laird of Innes.—As related in the old Account. 

JOHN Lord INNES, having no children, fettles his eftate upon his next heir and 
coufln Alexander Jnnes of Cromy, and feems to differ him to enjoy his title and pof- 
feflions in his life time. Robert Innes of Innermarky, another cadet of the family, is 
difgufted to fee Innes of Cromy endowed with fo much power and preferred to him. 
He alarms Lord John, and makes-him repent fo far of what he had done, that he joins 
in confpiracy with Innermarky to' affafiinate his coufm Alexander. The author fays, 
John being brought over to his minde, (viz. lnnes’s of Innermarky,) there wanted 
nothing but a conveniency for putting y r purpofe to execution, which did offer itfelf 
in y* month of Aptyie • 580, at w eh tyme Alex, being called upon foine bufmefs to Aber¬ 
deen, was obliged to flay longer there then he intended, by reafone that his only Tone 
Robert, a youth of 16 yeirs of age, had fallen lick at the college, and his father could 
not leave the place untill he faw q became of him. He hade tranfported him out 
of the old toune, and hade brought him to his o^n lodgeing in the new toune; 
he had alfo fent feveral of his fervants home from tyme to tyme to let his Lady know 
the reafone of his (lay, by means of thefe fervants it came to be known perfectly at 
Kinnardy in q* circumftanCe Alexander was at Aberdeen, q' he was lodged, and how 
he was attended, which invited Innermarky to take the occafione. Wherefore petting 
a confidence number of a Aidants with him, he hade Laird John ryde to Aber¬ 
deen : they enter the toun upon the night, and about middnight came to Alexander's 
lodgeing. * * * 

The outer gate of the clofs they found oppen, but all the reft of the doors Ihutt; 
they wer afraid to break up .doors by violence, lead; the noife might alarm the neigh- 
bqutheed, but choifed rather to ryfe up fuch a cry in the clofs as might obleidge thbfe 
who wer within to oppen the door and fee q< it might be. The feuds at that tyme 
betwixt the familys of Gordone and Forbes wer not extinguilhed, therfor they ryfed 

* a cry, 
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a cry, as if it bad been upon fomc outfall among thefe people, crying, «Help, a Gor¬ 
don, a Gordon/ which is the gathering word of the friends of y l familie. 

«« Alexander, being deeply mterefted in the Gordon, at the noife of the cry darted 
from his bedd, took his fword in his hand and opened a back door that led to y' aourt 
below, ftept down three or four Heps, and cryed to know q* was the matter. Inner- 
marky who by his word new him, and by his whytt Ihirt decerned him perfectly, cocks 
his gun and fhootts him through the body in ane iniiant. As many as could get 
about him fell upon him and butchered him barbaroufly. Innermarky perceaveing in 
the mean tyme y‘ Laird John flood by, as either relenting or terrified, held the bloody 
dagger to his throat that he had newly taken out of the murthered body, fwearing 
dreadfully y‘ he would ferve him the fame way if he did not as he did, and fo com¬ 
pelled him to draw his dagger, and flab it up to the hilts in the body of his neareft 
relatione, and the braveft that boare his name. After his example all who wer ther 
behooved to do the lyke, that all might be alyke guilty; yea in profecutione of this, it 
has been told me that Mr. John Innes, afterwards Coxtoune, being a youth than at 
fchooll, was ryfed out of his bedd, and compelled by Innermarky to ftab a daggar unto 
the dead body, that the more might be under the fame condemnationej a very crafty 
cruelty. 

«* The next thing looked after was the deflru&ione of the fick youth Robert, who 
had lyein y' night in a bedd by his father, bat upon the noyfe of q' was done, hade 
fcrambled from it, and by the help of one John of Culdreafons, or rather fome of the 
people of the houfs, had got out at ane unfrequented bak door into the garden, &nd 
from y' into a neighbour’s houfs, q r he hade fhaltered ; the Lord in his providence 
preferveing him for the executing vengence upon thefe murthurers for the blood of 
his father. 

“ Then Innermarky took the dead man’s fignet ring, and font it to his wife, as from 
• her huiband, by a fervant whom he had purchaled to that purpofe, ordering her to 
fend him fuch a particular box q ch contained the bond of tailie, and all y l hade fol¬ 
lowed thereupon betwixt him and Laird John, whom the fervant faid he hade left 
w c his m r at Aberdeen: and yt for difpatch he hade feut his belt hors with him, and 
hade not taken leifure to writ, but lent the ring. Though it troubled the woman 
much to receave fuch a blind meafage, yet her hulband’s ring, his own fervant and 
his horls, prevailed fo with her, togithcr with the man’s importunity to be gone, that 
Ihee delivered to him q 1 he fought, and let him go. 

“ There happened tojjc then about the houfs a youth related to the family, who 
was courious to go to the lentl^of Aberdeen, and fee the young Laird who had been 
fick, and to whom he .was much addi&ed. This youth hade gone to the liable to in- ' 
terceed with the fervant that he might carrie him behind him, and his difeourfs hade 
found the man under great reftraint and confufion of .miilde, fometiyme fayeing he 
he was to go no further than Kinnardy (which indeed was the truth,) and at oy r times 
that he behooved to be immediately at Aberdeen. 

“ This brought him to be jealous, though he knew not q', but further knowledge he 
behoved to have, and therfor he Itept out a littl§ beyond the entry, watching the fer- 
vant’s comeing, and in the by-going fuddenly leapt on behind him, and would needs 
either go alonges with him, or have fatisfieing real'one, yrhy he refulTcd him. 

“ The conteft became fuch betwixt them, that the fervant drew his durk to ridd him 
of the youth’s trouble, q ch the other wrung out of his hands, and down right kilted 
him w‘ it, and brought back‘the box w th the writs and horfs to the houfs of Innes (or 
Cromie, I know not q‘\) 

vol. m. 


v 


“ As 
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“ As the lady is in a confuOonc for q' had fallen out, thcr comes aneother of the fer- 
vanls from Aberdeen, who gave ane account of the flaughter, fo that flie behooved 
to conclude a fpeciall hand of Providence to have been in the firft pafage. Her next 
courfs was to fecure h.r hulb.md’s writs the belt flie could, and flee to-h-.r friends for 
flialtcr, by whos means flie was brought w' all fpeed to the King, befor. whom fliee 
made her complaint. And q' is heir let doun is holden by all men to be true matter 
of fact. 

“ The Earl of Huntly iinediatly upon the report of the flaughter concerned himfclf 
becaufs of his relatione to the dead, and looked out for his lbn, whom he ini'mtly 
carried to Edinburgh, and put him for Ihalter into the family of the Lord Elphiniloune, 
at that tyme Lord High Trealurer of the kingdome. 

“ Innermarky and Laird John, after the flaughter, came back to the Lord Saltoun’s 
houfs, who lived then at Rothimay, and is thought to have been in the knowledge of 
q' they had been about, for certain it is they wer fupported by the Abernethys, uy until 
the law went again!! them. From Rothymay they went with a confiderabic party of 
horfs, and rcpofccll Laird John in all parts of the ellate of Innes. And Innermarky, 
to make the full ufeof q he hade fo boldly begun, did, upon the feventeiti Maii 1580, 
which was 5 weeks after the flaughter, take from Laird John a new difpofitioiie of the 
eftate of Innes. 

“ By what is faid, Innermarky may appeir to have been a man full of unrighteouf- 
nefs, craft, and cruelty ; yet fotne fay for alleviatione of his fad, that he having his 
chief!’s favour, hade got the firlt difpofition of his ellate fai’ieing airs of himfelf, but 
that Cromy had taken a pollerior right and hade fupplanted Innermarky, for q Ul he in 
revenge had killed him, &c. But falfenefs of the alhgance (mean as it is) is plainc 
paft contradidion, from the above narraitted writ, q ch was given to Innermarky but 
40 days after the flaughter of Cromy. 

“ For two full yeirs Innermarky and John hade pofleft the eftate of Innes, ftrenthen- 
ing thcmfelfs with all the friendfliip they could acquyre ; but being in end declared out 
laws, in the 3 d yeir Robert Laird of Innes, thefon of Alex r , came north with a com- 
miflion againlt them and all others concerned in the flaughtpr of his father. This 
Robert was a young man well endued w { favour and underloading, which had ingaged 
the Lord Treafurer fo far to wedd his intereft, that he firft weded the young man to 
his daughter, and then gote him all the alliftance requifit to polfefs him of his eftate, 
q th was no fooner done but he led waft the poffefiions of his enemies; burning and 
blood flied was afted by both partys with animoufly enougm 

“ In the mean tyme Laird John had run away toTeek fome lurking place in the 
fouth, q r he was difeovered by the friends of the Lord Elpliinftoune, and by.them 
taken and fent north to the Laird Robert, who did not put him to death, but took 
him bound to various forts of performances, as appeal's by the contradl betwixt them 
in anno 1585: one grofs was, y t that he fhould deliver up the chartor chill, and all the 
old evidents, q ch he and Innermarky had feafed, and which I doubt if ever he faithfully 
did, els this relation hade been with lefs pains and more fully inftru&ed. 

“ As to Innermarky, he was forced for a while to take the hills, and when he wearied 
of that, he hade a retreat of a difficult accefs within the houfs of Edinglafly, q' he fleeped 
in little enough fecurity; f6r in September 1584, his houfs was furpryfed by Laird 
JRoberr, and that reteiring place of his firft entered by Alexander Innes, aftewards of 
Cotts, the fame who fome yeirs before had killed the fervant who came from Inner¬ 
marky with the falfe tokin for y* writs, and who all his lyfe was called Craigg in peirill, 
for venturing upon Innermarky then defperat, and whos cruelty he helped to repay 
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it hi its own coinc ; there was no mercy for him, for flain he was, and his hoar head 
cut off and taken by the widdow of him whom he hade flain, and carried to Edin¬ 
burgh and caften at the King’s fectt; a thing too mafculiue to be commended in a 
woman.” 


APPENDIX. -Numblr V. 

Of Caithncfs , Stra/hnavcr, and Sutherland. 

I 

By the Rev. Mr. Alfxander Pope, Minifter of Rfay. 

AS the Pi&s poflfefled the northern parts of Scotland of old, as they did the moll 
fertile parts of the fouth, and were expelled in the year 339, we have very little of 
their hiftory : what preferves the remembrance of that people is only the round build¬ 
ings wherein they dwelt, of which there arc numbers all over the north, particularly 
Sutherland, Caithncfs, and Orkney. 

It is obfervable in thefe buildings, that there is no mortar of any kind, neither clay nor 
lime; nor had they any notion of calling an arch. They confilt of the bell Hones they 
could find, well laid and joined ; the wall was fometimes fourteen feet thick, and the 
great room, which was quite round, twenty two feet diameter; the perpendicular wall 
twelve feet high; and the roof was carried on round about with long Hones, till it 
ended in an opening at the top, which ferved both for light and a vent to carry olF 
the fmokeof their fire. Where the Hones Were long and good, they had finall. rooms 
for fleeping in the thickncfs of their wall. The door or entry was low, three feet for 
ordinary, Ihut up by a large broad Hone. There is one of them entire in the parilh of 
Loth, which the Bifliop of Ofiory vifited and examined. It is the only one that is fo, 
as far as I coukl find, excepting one at*Suifgil in the parilh of Kildonnan. It is to be 
obferved, that where the Hones were not flat and well bedded, lor fear the outer Avail 
fhould fail, they built great heaps of Hones to fupport it, fo that it looks outwardly 
like a heap without any defign, which is the cafe at Loth beg, in the parilh of Lothis. 
At the defire of the tiifhop of Olfory I meafured feveral of them, and faw fome quite 
demolilhed. We found nothing in them but hand-mills, or what the Highlanders call 
Querns, which 1 were only eighteen inches diameter, and great heaps of deer bones and 
horns, as they lived much more by hunting than any other means. 

What ar<? flyled foreS,' or hunting-houfis, are fuppofed to have been ufed by the 
antient inhabitants for retread in the hunting countries. They confilt of a gallery, 
with a number of fmail rooms on the fidcs, each formed of three large Hones, viz. one* 
on each fide, and a third by way of covering. Thefe are made with the vail flags this 
country is famous for. At the extremity is a larger apartment of an oval figure, pro¬ 
bably the quarters of the chieftain. The paflage or gallery is without a roof; a proof 
that they were only temporary habitations. Their length is from fifty to fixty feet. 
Thefe buildings are only in places where the great flags are plenyfui. In Glen-Loch 
are three, and are called by the country people Uags. 

I beg leave to make a few more remarks on the round edifices.* Thty were large or 
fmall, according to the fize of goodnefs of the Hones in their neighbourhood. The 
Hones that formed the roof were placed thus : the largeH lay loweH, the remainder 
grew fucceflively fmaller and thinner to the top ; lu that there was no danger of*its 
falling in by too great a prdfure. The builders took great pains to bed their Hones 

U 2 • well: 
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well; and, where two met, they were wont to band 1 them above by another, and to pin 
them tight to make them firm. The doors were always on the eaft fide, and only 
three feet wide at the entrance, but grew higher within, and were clofed with a great 
flag.. They ufually introduced water into thefe houfes, where they formed a well, 
and covered it with a flag-done. A deep ditch furrounded the outfides of many of 
thefe buildings. The dead were interred at fome diftance from the houfes. The ceme¬ 
teries were of two kinds. In fome places the deceafed were placed within great circles 
of ftones of a hundred feet diameter, and the the corpfes covered with gravel. In 
other places they were interred in cairns of a fugar-loaf form ; fometimes bones have 
been found in them, fometimes urns with aihes, a proof that burning and the common 
fpecies of interment was ufual. Sometimes the remains of iron weapons have been 
found, but fo corroded that their form could not be diftinguilhed. In one was found 
a brazen head of a fpear nine inches long. 

If thefe buildings were the work of the Pitts, they originally extended over many 
parts of Scotland fouth of this country. The laft have been fo long in a ftate of cul¬ 
tivation, that it is not furprifing that we fee none of thefe houfes at prefent, the (tones 
having been applied to various ufes. Even in thefe remote parts, they are continually 
deftroyed as farming gains ground, they offer a ready quarry to the hufbandman for 
making inclofures, or other purpofes of his bufinefs. 

From the extirpation of the Pitts to the year 1 166 , Scotland was haraffed by in- 
vafions from the Norwegians and Danes, particularly the north part; for Harold the 
Fair, King of Norway, feized Orkney in the latter end of the ninth century. From 
Norway (warms came to Orkney, and the paflage being fo ihort, all the north of Scot¬ 
land was continually in arms. As nothing can be expetted in that period but fight¬ 
ing, bloodlhed, and rapine, we cannot look for improvements of any kind, and for 
that reafon it is needlefs to attempt any particular hiftory of it. It is true, Torfaius 
gives us fome account of that time, which is ail' that we have. 

As to the family of Sutherland, they have poffeffed that country fince the expul- 
fion of the Pitts, and have continued as Thanes and Earls to this time. That they 
are originally of German extraction, is evident from their arms. Dr. Abercrombie, in 
his Hiftory of the Scots Heroes, mentions Donald Thane of Sutherland married to a 
niece of King Kennet II. May that good family continue and profper. 

Lord Reay’s family derive their original from Ireland, in the twelfth century, when 
King William the Lion reigned. The occafion of their fettling in the north is men¬ 
tioned by Torfseus, as captains of a number of warriors to 4 p*ve the Norwegians out 
of Caithnefs - 

* The Sinclairs Earls of Caithnefs are only of a late date. Tfce family of Rodin is 
their original in Scotland ; but their coming into England is as early as the year 1066 j 
for 1 find them mentioned amopg the commanders in the army of William the Con¬ 
queror, in the roll of Battel abbey. They were firfl: Earls of Orkney, then Earls of 
Caithnefs, and ftill continue in the perfon of William Sinclair of Ratter, who carried 
the peerage before the Britidi parliament this prefent year 1772, 

As for the hiftory‘of thefe parts, I (hall begin with 

* 

c 

Edrachilis*.—This parifli, .which belongs to the family of Reay, is all foreft and 
rocks, little arable, and fiercely any plain ground, excepting the town of Scoury. The 
pafture is fine, and plenty of red deer, but the country at fome diftance looks as if one 

* Properly Eider dar choilles, i. e. between tjvo woods. 


hill 
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hill was piled upon another. The firth that runs far into the land abounds with good 
fifh, and herring in their feafon. 

Torf’aeus mentions a bloody battle fought in this firth, at a place called Glen du, by 
two pirates; one of them he calls Odranus Gillius, the other Suenus, wherein.the 
latter was victorious. There is likewife a tradition of fome bloody engagement be¬ 
twixt the Mackays and Macleods. 

Parifh of Diurnefs.—This parifh was of old a grafs room or fhealing to the bifhop of 
Caithnefs, and was difpofed of to the family of Sutherland by bifhop Andrew Stuart, 
and the family of Sutherland gave it to Lord Reay’s family. Two pieces of antiquity 
. are to be feen in this parifh: til, Dornadilla’s Tower, or hunting-houfe, which Hands 
in Strathmore; a very ftrange kind of building, well worth the feeing *. It is certain 
that the finefl pafture is in the hills of Diurnefs, which rendered it the beft foreft in 
Scotland of old. Our antient Scots kings hunted there frequently, and it appears that 
this was a cuftom as far back as the time of King Dornadilla. 2d, There is on the 
fide of a hill called Bui fpinunn, a fquare piece of building, about three feet high and 
twelve fquare, well levelled, called Carn nri, or king’s earn, which probably was the 
place where his Majefty fat or ftood, and faw the fport, as he had from hence an ex¬ 
tend ve profpeft. Torfacus mentions that one Suenus from Orkney-waited on the 
King of Scotland as he was diverting himfelf in the hunting feafon in the hills of 
Diurnefs. This (hould be in the days of Malcolm II. 

At Loch-eribol, on the north fide, there is a plain rock which is dill called Lech 
vuaies, where they fay that Hacon King of Norway flaughtered the cattle he took from 
the natives in his return to Orkney, after the battle of Largis in the year 1263. Tor- 
faeus gives a journal of that expedition, and mentions King Hacon’s landing there- 
But there is a tradition that a party of Norwegians, venturing too far into that country, 
were cut to pieces j and that the place is called Strath urradale, from the name of the 
•Norwegian commander: a cuftom very common of old. 

The greateft curiofity in this parifh is a cave called Smow. It is a ftupendous arch 
or vault, and runs under ground fo far that the extremity of it was never found- 

Donald Lord Reay, the firft of that family, made an attempt, and we are told he 
proceeded very far, meeting with lakes, and paffing through them in a boat: but, after 
all, was obliged to fatisfy himfelf with feeing a part. 

Here are feveral caves that run far under ground, but Smow is the moft remarkable. 
I am told that of late they have difeovered in the manor or mains of Diurnofs, a hole of 
great depth : it was of olc^covered with large ftones, but thefe it feems have mouldered 
away. So that it is the conje&jjre of many, that there are numbers of cavities of great 
extent, under ground, jp this parifh. 

This parifh is all upon the lime ftone, and abounds in marble; the part called 
flri&ly Diurnefs, is a plain, the foil good, and the grafs incomparable, therefore capable 
of the higheft improvement. The lakes are ftored with the finefl fifh, and full of 
marie. The hills afford the beft pafturage for fheep, and the feas are well ftored with 
fifh. But the great difadvantage to this country is, that it is expofed to the north-weft 
florins, which drive the land upon it, and have by that‘means deftroyed feveral good 
farms, and threaten more harm daily. . t 

In tins parifh is a. firth called Loch-Eriboll; Torfasus calls it Goas-fiord, or the firth 
of Hoan, an ifland oppofite to it. This is one of the fineff and fafeft roads for fhipping 
in Europe} the navy of Great Britain can enter it at low water, and find good anchoj- 

* A further account of this tower will be given in the Tour and Voyage of 1771- 

ingi 
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ing. It is a lofs that this incomparable bay has not been furvcyed, and the different an¬ 
choring places marked. It would be a mighty bleffing to mariners, being fo near Cape 
Wrath, one of the mod llormy capes in the world. For it would be a fafe retreat 
to veffels, in time of {form, either failing towards the cape, or to thofe that had the 
misfortune to receive any damage off it. Cape Wrath is alfo in the parilh. of Di- 
urnefs. . 

Parilh of Tongue. The antiquities of this parilh are few. There is an old Danilh 
building upon the fummit of a hill, called Caftle varrich, or Barr callle: for the Danes 
or Norwegians poffeffed that country for fome time. Tongue is the feat of Lord Rcay’s 
family. This parilh is rather better for palture than tillage, but what corn ground 
they have is extremely good. Of old there was a fine forcll in it, and there is Hill 
plenty of deer. The ancellors of Lord Reay’s family drove the Danes from thefe parts. 

In this parlh is a loch, called Loch-Hacon ; in it an ifland, called Ilian Lochan I la-. 
eon, in which there is the ruin of a Hone building with an artificial walk in it, called 
Grianan, becaufe dry and expofed to the fun. From which it appears that Earl Hacon, 
who poffeffed Orkney and Caithnefs, had a hunting houfe in this ifland, and lodged 
there with his warriors, in the hunting feafon. The lea-coalt for the greateft part is all 
rock, of a rough granite, or what we call whin. Here is a promontory or cape, called 
Whiten head, very llormy when it is a hard gale. 

There was formerly a chapel in an ifland near Skerray j the common people call 
it the ifle of Saints ; it goes by the name of Ifland comb. 

Another ifland, called Ulan na nroan, all of a high rock, but good land, and plenty 
of water and inofs. It might.be rendered impregnable. Both thefe iflands are in the 
parilh of Tongue. I have been in Ulan comb. If the fand had not over-run apart, it 
would be a charming place. 

A bloody battle was fought in this parilh of old, by one of the ancellors of Lord 
Reay, again ft one Agnus Murray, a Sutherland man, wherein the Sutherland men 
were cut to pieces. The field of battle is called Drim na coub. And in the fame 
place there was a lkirmilh betwixt Lord Reay’s men, and a number of Frenchmen that 
were on board the Hazard Hoop of war, in 1746: fome of the French were killed, 
and the reft -taken prifoners. „ 

1’his parilh is remarkable for an excellent ebb, where they have the fineft cockles, 
mufcles, fpout fifli, and flounders, or floaks; which is a great blcfling to the poor, 
and no fmall benefit to the rich. And in the firth of Tongue there'is a fine ifland, 
abounding with rabbets, called Rabbet Ifle. It has many lochs, or irelh water lakes, 
full of the fineft trout and falmon. * 

Parilh of Far.—The whole of thefe four parilhes <vas of old called Strathnaver, 
from the river Navar, which was To called, as fome think, from the name of one of 
King Kenneth the Second’s warriors. It is a noble body of vfater, well ftored with 
falmon, having many fruitful'and beautiful villages on the banks of it, and is fo in¬ 
habited for eighteen miles. 

At a place called Langdale there were noble remains of a druidical temple, being a 
circle of 100 feet diameter, and lurrougded with a trench, fo that the earth formed a 
bank ; in the miJft <?f it a ftone was eretted like a pillar, where the Druids Hood and 
taught. The country people have now trenched or delved that ground, and Town it 
with corn. There was in that town a large round building, and a place where they 
buried of old. 

*This parilh is of great extent, rather a country for palture than tillage. A great 

battle was fought of old at a place.called-, Harald or Harald’s field or plain, 

betwixt 
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betwixt Reginald King of the Ifles, and Harald Earl of Orkney and Caithnefs. Ha- 
rald was well drubbed ; and the field' of battle is full of ‘mail cairns, where the flaiii 
are buried, and fome large ftonts ere&ed like pillars (hew where perfons of note were 
interred. Torfseus tells a long flory a"ou this affair; it feems that they had hloody 

fkirmifhes at-, and near the manic of Far, as appears from the number of cairns 

in both thefe places. There is a molt curious fepulchral monument in the churchyard 
of Far, which may be of (hat date; it is of hard hill granite, well cut, confidering the 
mra of it. But what the meaning of the fculpture is, we know not. Only we may 
guefs, that the perfon for whofe fake it was ere&cd, was a chriflian, becaufe of the 
crofs upon the done ; and that he was a warrior, becaufe we fee a fhield or target upon 
it. I have taken a draught of it. 

In this parifh, in old times, was a chapel at a town called Skail, upon the river 
Naver; another in the extremity thereof, at Moudale ; and another at Sarthie, the 
inoft beautiful and fertile part of the parifh. 

Betwixt Far and Kirtomy, in this parifh, is a moft fingular curiofity, well worth the 
pains of a traveller to view, being the remains of an old fquare building or tower, called 
Borve, (landing upon a finall point joined to the continent by a narrow neck of land 
not ten feet wide. This point or head is very high, confiding of rock, and fome gra¬ 
vel on the top; on both fides is very deep water, and a tolerable harbour for boats. 
This tower feems to be built by the Norwegians; and the tradition is that one Thorkel, 
or Torquil, a warrior mentioned by Torfacus, was the perfon that built it. They 
fpeak likewife of a lady that was concealed there; fhe is faid to be an Orkney woman, 
and Thorkel was an Orkney man. But what is moft curious, is, that through the rock 
upon which the tower ftands, there is a paflage below of 200 feet in length, like a grand 
arch or vault, through which they row a boat. The writer has been one of a company 
that rowed through it. The paflage is fo long, that when you enter at one end, you 
fancy that there is no poflibiiity to get-out at the other et vice verla. How this hard 
rock was thus bored or excavated, I cannot fay; but it is one of the moft curious natu¬ 
ral arches, perhaps, in the known world. 

In this parifh there is alfo a promontory, called Strathy head ; Ptolemy the geogra¬ 
pher calls it Vervadrutn, as he calls Cape Wrath, Tarvedrum, and Dunglbey head, Ber- 
ubium. Thefe three promontories run in a line, from N". W. to north, and jut far out 
into the fea, having moft rapid tides upon them. In Strathy head is a ftatcly cave, cal¬ 
led Uai nei, or cave where they find driven wood or timber. The entrance into this 
cave is very grand, the natural rock almoft forming itfelf like the fway of an arch : the 
writer hereof has admireu thtbeauty of it. This promontory is the fineft paflure for 
fheep and goats in th^ north or Scotland. ' , 

To the north-caft of Strathy there is a ftone erected near the highway, with a crofs 
upon it, which fhews its antiquity as a fepulchral monument. Freded (tones were the 
diftinguifhing marks of the graves of perfons of note in time of Paganifm. And alter 
Chriftianity was planted in this kingdom, the diftin&ion of Pagan from Chriflian was 
that a crofs was cut upon the fepulchral monuments of the latter. I have i'een many 
with this diftinguifhing badge. . • • • 

No doubt there arc mines in this country, if perfons of fkitl examined our fhorcs 
and rocks; as yet no pains have been taken. I have been told that there is at I.ocli- 
Eribol plenty of iron ftone, and fomething like a tin fame. As I do not underftand 
thefe things, I chufe to pafs them over. As for fea-fifh and (hells, wc have none ex¬ 
traordinary. It is true, in'Caithnefs, John a Groat’s buckies are very curious and 
beautiful, of which we (hall take notice in the parifh of Cannefby. 


Parifh 
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Parifh of R'eay. Some part of this parifh lies in the fhire of Sutherland, but the great* 
eft part in that of Caithnefs; that part in Sutherland is called Strath-Halladale, from 
Halladha Earl of Orkney, a Norwegian, flain in battle in the beginning of the tenth 
century. The field of battle is full of fmall cairns, or heaps of ftone. The com¬ 
mander in chief, and principal warriors flain in that action, are buried in a place apart 
from the field of battle: I have frequently feen the place. The tradition is* that Hall- 
adha is buried in a fpot inclofed with a circular trench ten or twelve feet wide, and that 
his fword lies by his fide. There was a ftone erected in the middle of this circle, part 
of which ftill remains. Near the field of battle Hands a little town, called Dal Hall- 
adha, or Halladha’s field. A river runs through Strath-Halladale, which is rather 
pafture ground on the fides of it, for the eleven miles it is inhabited. 

The boundary betwixt Sutherland and Caithnefs, to the north, is called Drim Halli- 
ftin. Caithnefs is a flat plain country, having few hills; the foil good, and producing 
great quantities of com in fruitful feafons; it lies upon quarries of a black flate kind, 
and perhaps no country on earth excells it for fmooth thin flags or flates of great di¬ 
mensions. As thefe flags may be feen in all part of the country, it is needlefs to de- 
feribe them. The foil not being deep, and the country flat, renders our highways very 
deep in winter, and very dry in fummer. That part of the parifh of Reay in the fhire 
of Caithnefs, is excellent corn ground through the whole of it. It appears that many 
battles have been fought in it in former times, but we have no tradition concerning 
them. In later times fome bloody fkirmifhes happened betwixt M'Kay of Strathnaver, 
and Keith Earl Marefchal; and alfo betwixt the Caithnefs and Strathnaver people. 

The following chapels flood in this parifh of old; St. Mary's at Lybfter; St. Mag¬ 
nus's at Shebfber: one at Shail, another at Bailiie, and a third in Shurerie; befides the 
parifh kirk dedicated to St. Colman, at Reay. There is an old caftle at Dunreay, and 
modem houfes both at Bighoufe and Sandfide. 

Lead mines are frequent in Caithnefs; but.the country is fo flat, that there is no 
working them for water. The moft promifing mine is at Sandfide, being in the face of 
a rock near the fea. It might prove of value, if proper pains were taken to work it. 
The highways run near it. 

It feems that the Saxons, in the fifth century, plagued this country ; and it is prob¬ 
able that Thurfo is fo called from Horfa the Saxon general, who landed in the river of 
Thurfo, or Inverr-IIorfa, the landing-place of Horfa. And when the Saxons plundered 
Caithnefs, it feems they had a bloody conflict with the natives. In this parifh there is 
a place called Tout Horfa, or Horfa’s grave, where they fajr^Jiat fome great warrior was 
flain and buried; in the place is a great ftone ere&ed. Probably he was one of 
Horfa’s captains. This is the tradition. * ( 

Parifh of Thurfo. Thurfo, or Inver*Aorfa, fo called from the Saxon general, is a 
town of an old date; wc find mention made of it as a populous place in the eleventh 
century, and from it.the parifh is denominated. Formerly a ftrong caftle flood in it, 
called Caftrum de Thorfa; but no vellige of it is now extant. The Earls of Caithnefs 
had a fine fquare at Thurfo Eaft now demolifhed. The Bifhop of Caithnefs had a 
ftrong caftle at Scrabfter, near Thurfo, called the caftle of Burnfide, built in the 
thirteenth century, by Gilbert Murray, Bifhop of Caithnefs: the ruins are ftill extant. 
Another caftle flood at Ormly, near Thurfo: lately demolifhed. At Murkii, to the 
eaft of Thurfo, there were ’great buildings of old, it was a feat of the late Earl of 
Caithnefs, and at Hamer he had a modem houfe. An old tower, ftill extant, Hands at 
Brines, three miles weft of Thurfo. 
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As for chapels and places of worfhip, one flood at Crofs Kirk, one at Brines, another 
atGwic, and a fmall chapel flood in the parks of Thurfo Eaft, where Earl Harold the 
younger was buried. The walls are fallen down; but Mr. Sinclair of Ulbfler, very 
gcneroufly is determined to enclofe that fpot, bccaufe that young nobleman is interred 
there. The church of Thurfo was the bifhop’s chapel; and when he refided in Caith- 
nefs, he often preached there. I was told by the late Earl of Caithnefs, that there was 
a nunnery in ancient times near his feat at Murkil. The country people call the place 
the CJlofters ; but no veftige of the building is extant, excepting the remains of the 
garden wall, which enclofed a rich fpot of ground. Torfaeus fays that a Queen of Nor¬ 
way lived fome time at Murkil. He relates that Harold the Bloody, Jon to Harold the 
Fair, was banifhed for his cruelty, with his Queen; and that his brother Iiacon fucceed- 
ed to the throne: but after Harold the Bloody was flain in England, his Queen returned 
to Orkney, and refided fome time at Murkil in Caithnefs. 

The fame author mentions great battles fought in this parifh; one in the eleventh 
century, on the plains of Thurfo Eaft, betwixt Thorfmnus Earl of Orkney, and one 
Karl or Charles; he calls him King of Scotland, or a general of the Scots army. An¬ 
other bloody battle at Claredon, near Thurfo Eaft, betwixt the Earls Harold the 
elder and younger. 1 have already told that Earl Harold the younger is buried near 
the field of battle, and a chapel erected over his grave, which is now to be enclofed by 
Mr. Sinclair of Ulbfler, a nioft promifing youth. 

The bifhop of Caithnefs, fmee the reformation, lived in a fmall houfe at Scrabfter, 
which is ftill extant, and belongs to the crown. He had a grafs room in the Highlands, 
called Dorary, where flood a chapel, called Gavin’s Kirk, or Temple Gavin ; the walls 
are dill (landing. The river of Thurfo abounds with falmon, ten and eleven lafls of 
fifh have been caught. 

Parifh of Olrig. A fine corn country, two miles and a half in length, and a mile 
broad, or thereabouts. Nothing memorable in it. 

Parifh of Dunnet. The northerly winds have covered a great part of this parifh with 
fand ; a large tratt of ground is ruined and not likely to be recovered. In this parifh 
(lands Dunnet head, or what Ptolemy calls Bcrubium, a large promontory, with a mod 
terrible tide on the point' of it. A hermit in ancient times lived upon it, the ruins of his 
cell arc extant. It is a fine fheep pafture. The parifh itfelf is aa excellent corn coun¬ 
try. At Ratter is the feat of the prefent Earl of Caithnefs. 

Parifh of Cannefbey is a-finc corn country. Here was the ancient refidcnce of one 
of the governors of Caithrt^fis, under the Norwegian lords that held Orkney and 
Caithnefs. They dwelt at Duogfbey, and their office was called the Prscfedltfra dc 
Dungalfbscis. Torfaeus .mentions bloody battles fought betwixt the Scots and Nor¬ 
wegians, near Dungilby, in the tenth century. And Ewin, King of Scotland, fought 
an army of Orkney men, at Huna in this parifh, and deflroyed their King and his army. 
Here was, formerly, befides the parifh church, a chapel at St. John’s head, near Mey, 
and another at Frol wick. 

At Mey there is a beautiful, flrong cafile, belonging to.Sir John Sinclair. Here a 
kind of coal is found, like the Lanftaffen coal in Wales. At Frefwick ftands a large 
modern houfe, the feat of Mr. John Sinclair. And thdre is a flrong old ctfftle, built on 
a high rock joined to the continent by a narrow neck of land to the fouth of Frefwick. 
Torfaeus calls it Lambaburgum five caftrum agnorum. It fuflained a memorable fiege 
in the twelfth century. In later times it was pofTeffed bv Mouat of Bucholly. The* 
common people call it Buccle’s caftle, a corruption of Bucnollie’s cafile. In Dungilby, 
the rapid tides of the Pentland throw up vail quantities of molt beautiful fea (hells, 
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abundance of which arc carried fouth for {hell work. They are called John a Groat’s 
buckies. The town and ferry belonged of old to a gentleman of the name of Groat. 

An ifland belongs to this parifti, called Stroma, in which there is a vault where they 
bury, built by one Kennedy of Caromuch. The coffins are kid on llools above ground. 
But the vault being on the i'ea edge, and the rapid tides of the Pentland firth running by 
it, there is fuch a faltifh air continually, as has converted the bodies into mummies: in- 
i'omuch, that one Murdo Kennedy, fon of Carnuiucli, is faid to beat the drum on his 
father’s belly. 

Parilh of Wick, an excellent corn country, and a fruitful lba; 2000 barrels of her¬ 
rings were caught here in the year 1771. There was a chapel near Caftle Sinclair, 
called St. Tay, another at TJlbfler, and a third at Kilmiftcr. The caftle of Girnigo is 
the oldeft building in this parilh. I cannot find out by whom it was erected. It is pro¬ 
bable fome ftrong building ftood here before the prefent ruinous houfe was ere tied. It 
{lands on a rock in the fea. Near it ftood Caftle Sinclair, built by George Earl of. 
Gaithnefs ; a grand houfe in thofe days. Not far from it ftood the caftle of Akergil, 
built by Keith Earl Marefchal: but this place is now rendered a mod beautiful and 
convenient feat, by Sir William Dunbar of Ilemprigs, the proprietor. In the old tower 
is the largoft vault in the North of Scotland, beautified with elegant lights and plaifter- 
ing, by Sir William; fo that it is now the grandelt room in all this part of the country. 

The town of Wick is a royal burgh, now rifing lince the herring filhery has profper- 
ed. To the fouth of it Hands an old tower, called Lord Olifant’s caftle. A copper ore 
was difeovered there, and wrought for fome time, but l do not find they have proceeded 
in it. 

In this parilh there is a haven for fifhing boats,, called Whaligo, which is a creek be¬ 
twixt two high rocks. Though the height of one of thefe rocks is lurprifing, yet the 
country people have nvule fteps by which they go up and down, carrying heavy burdens 
on their back; which a flrangcr, without feeing, would fcarcely believe- This is a fine 
fifhing coaft. 

There was a battle fought at Old Namerluch, in 1680, betwixt the Earl of Caith- 
nefs, and Lord Glenurchy. ® 

Parifh of Lathrone, eighteen miles long; partly pafturc, partly corn ground. It has 
a chapel at Eafter Civth, and another at the water of Dunbeath, befides the parifh 
kirk. 

At the loch of Stemfter, in this parifh, Hands a famous Druidical temple. 1 have 
viewed the place: the circle is large, above too feet diamejpr: the (tones are large 
and ereft; and to (hew that the planetary fyllem was o^ferved by them, they are fet up 
in this manner, 1:2:3: 4; 5: 6: 7. Then the fame courts begins again ; 1: 2 : 
3 : 4: &c. Few of" the Hones are-now fallen. Near the temple there is a ruin, where 
the Arch-Druid, it fectns, refided. 1 find no fuch large Druid temples in the country: 
as for fmall ones, they,are generally found in many places.. 

Upon a rock in the edge of the fea, in Eafter Clyth, there is an old building, called 
Cruner Gunn’s caftle. This gentleman of the name of Gunn wascoronator or judici¬ 
ary of Caithnefs: hu was bafefy murdered, with feveral gentlemen of the name, and of 
other names, in theJcirk of St. Teay, near caftle Sinclair, by Keith Earl Marefchal. 
The ftory is told at full length in the hiftory of the family of Sutherland. This hap¬ 
pened in the fifteenth century. At Mid Clyth there was a large houfe, built by Sir 
George Sinclair of Clyth. At Nottingham there is an elegant new houfe, built by 
Captain Sutherland of Farfe: near this is the parifh kirk. There is a ftrong old caftle at 
Dunbeath; and near Langwall is a ftrong old ruin, faid to be Ronald Cneir’s caftle; 
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he lived in the Fourteenth century, and was a great hunter of deer, as will be told when 
we come to fpeak of the parifli of Halkirk. He had a third part of Caithnefs in pro. 
perty : his great cftate was divided betwixt his two daughtersone of which became a 
nun, the other married the anceftor of the Lord Duffus. 

There is an old building at Lathrone, called Harold tower, faid to have been built 
by wicked Eqrl Harold, in the twelfth century. 

We read of bloody encounters in this parifli, betwixt the Caithnefs men, and Hugo 
Freikin Earl of Suiherland : and likewife many conflicts betwixt the two countries in 
after-times. Torfeus fays that King William the Lion marched into Caithnefs with a 
great army, and encamped at Oufdales, or Eilkenfdale. This expedition of his Majefty’s 
was to drive out wicked Earl Harold the elder, who had (lain Harold the younger. 
The king feized Caithnefs N as aconqueft, then Earl Harold fiibmitted himfelf to him. 

Parifli of Loth, a fine com country j much harafled of old by the Danes or Nor¬ 
wegians. In it are St. Ninian’s chapel at Navidale, John the Baptift’s at the river 
Helmildale, St. Inan’s at Eafler Gartie, and St. Trullen’s at Kiutradwcl, befides the 
parifli kirk. The caftle of Helmifdale was built by Lady Margaret Baillie, Countefs of 
Sutherland : and there was a fquare or court of building at Craiag, ereded by Lady 
Jane Gordon, Countefs of Sutherland; no veftige of it now extant. 

There is fine fdhing in the rivers of Ilelmifdale and Loth. The latter has a very high' 
catarad, where the water pours from a high rock, and falls into a terrible gulph be¬ 
low. If this could be removed, this river would afford excellent falmon fifiling. The 
hills in this parifli were of old famous for hunting. At-there is a hunting houfe, pro¬ 

bably built by the Fids, confifting of a great number of final! rooms, each compofed of 
three large ftones. Thefe buildings prove that a tribe lived here in the hunting feafon. 
Near it ftands a large Pidilh caflic, called Cam Bran. It feems that this Bran, or 
Brian, was fomc great man in thofc days, and that all thefe accommodations were of 
his building. The quarry from whence the ftones were carried to build this caftle, is 
ftill to be feen, and the road for their carriage vifible, being like a fpiral line along the 
fide of the hill. 

1 read of no battles in this parifli: fome bloody conflids are told us, and thefe are to 
be feen in the hiftory of the family of Sutherland. Near the miln of Loth-beg is the 
entire Pids houfe, which the bifliop of Offory entered. There is a fine cafcade as 
you travel along the fliore under Loth-beg, which makes a charming appearance when 
there is any fall of rain, or in time of a keen froft. 

Parifli of Clyi\e, partly coraground, and partly fit for pafture. There was a chapel 
at Dol, called St. Mahon. No c^nfiderable buildings in this parifli. Sutherland of 
Clyne had a good houfe •, .and Nicolas Earl of Sutherland had a hunting feat ifi the 
Highlands called Caftle Uain, but now demoliflied. 

There is a tradition that a battle was fought at Kilalmkill* in this parifli, wherein the 
country people routed the Danes. The common marks of a battle are vifible there, viz. 
a number of finall cairns. Another bloody battle was fought at Clyne Milton, betwixt 
the Sutherland and Caithnefs men j the flaughtcr was great, and the qgirns, ftill to be 
feen there, cover heaps of flam. 

The riverW Brora affords a fine falmon filhery: it falls into the fea* at Brora. 
Within two large miles is the loch of that name, which- abounds with falmon. • From 
the loch the river lies to the weft; and at a place called Achir-na-hyl, is a moft charm¬ 
ing cafcade -. here alfo they fifh for pearls. On the top of afrnall hill near the houfe of 
Clyne, is a lime-ftone quarry; and in the heart of the ftone, all forts of fea fliells 
known in thefe parts are found. They are frelh and entire, and the lirae-ftone within 
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the (hell refembles the fifli. The biihop of Oflory employed men to hew out mafles of 
the rock, which he broke, and carried away a large quantity of (hells. Near the bridge 
of Brora there is a fine large cave called Uai na Caiman. The bifhop of Oflory admired 
it, and faid there were fuch caves about Bethlehem in Paleftine. The coal work and 
fait Vork are obvious here. But at Strathleven, near the fea, there is a hermit’s apart* 
mem, cut artificially in the natural rock, well worth a vifit from any curious .traveller. 

• 1 need not mention the artificial iflands in the lo.ch of Brora, made by the old thanes 
o'f Sutherland, as a place of refuge in dangerous times. Near that loch (lands a high 
hill or rock, Creig baw ir, on the fummit of which there is great fpace. This rock is 
fortified round; and as the neck that joins it to another rock is fmall, it feems that when 
they were invaded by enemies, they fled to this ftrong hold, and drove their cattle 
likewife into it for fafety. Others fay it was a place for keeping of a watch. 

Parilh of Golfpie, this is a fine com country. The parilh kirk was of old at Culmalic; 
and at Golfpie the family of Sutherland had a chapel of eafe, dedicated to St. Andrew 
the Apoftle. In this parilh (lands the feat of the Earls of Sutherland, at Dunrobin; but 
during the Danilh wars, they lived at a greater diftance from the fea. This parilh af¬ 
fords no other great buildings} nor is there any tradition concerning any battles 
fought in it: fmall IkirmHhes have happened here; particularly in the year 1746, when 
the Earl of Cromarty was taken prifoner. Molt remarkable is the devaflation done by 
fand; large tra&s of corn around have been quite fpoiled thereby, and more mifehief 
is threatened yearly. 

Parilh of Dornoch, in this parilh Hands the cathedral church of Caithnefs. The 
Norwegians having murdered biihop John at Scrabfter, and biihop Adam at Halkirk, 
in the year 112a j Gilbert Murray, the fucceeding biihop, built the cathedral at Dor¬ 
noch, which was when entire, a neat compact building. It was burnt in troublefome 
times, and never fully repaired. The biihop had a fummer refidence at Skibo; but in 
winter he lived in his cafUe at Dornoch, the ruins of which are to be feen. There was. 
a (lately fabrick of a church, built in that town, in the eleventh century, by St. Bar, 
biihop of Caithnefs; but biihop Murray thought it too fmall: it Hood where the 
council houfe now (lands. We are told that the diocefe of Caithnefs was not divided 
into parilhes till the days of biihop Murray; and that he trrnflated the pfalms and 
gofpels into the Irilh language, or Scots Gaelic. The dignified clergy had houfes and 
glebes in Dornoch; thefe made up his chapter when there was occafion to call one. 
It is a lofs that we have none of their records > nor indeed is it a great wonder, conli- 
dering the daily invafionsof the Danes, which ended not till 1266. 

In biihop Murray’s time there was a bloody battle fougkfat Hilton near Embo; he 
and William Earl of Sutherland fought there againll the Danes ? and cut them to pieces* 
The Danilh general was killed, and lies buried in Hilton. There was a (lone eretted 
over his grave, which the common people called Ree crofs, or crofs in Ri, or King’s 
crofs, fancying that the King of Norway was there buried, A brother of the biihop was 
aifo killed in this battle; his body lies in a (lone coffin in the ead aide of the cathedral, 
above ground, near the font. The hewn (lone erefled to the eaH of Dornoch is a 
trophy of this viftory: it has the Earl of Sutherland’s arms on the north fide, Hill very 
vifible,and th| biihop of Caithnefs’s arms on the fouth fide, but the beat of die fun has 
quite deltroyed the fculpture. > 

The driving of fand is very hurtful to this parilh, and threatens Hill more harm. The 
only old building in it, excepting thofe already mentioned, is Skibo. Hugo Frelkin, 
Earl of Sutherland, gave thefe lands to biihop Gilbert Murray, then archdeacon of 
Murray, in 1186. It palled through feveral hands, till at lall it came to Lord Duffus’t, 
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«nd now it returns to the family of Sutherland. It was a great pile of building, fur- 
rounded with a rampart. The prefent modern houfe is (till habitable. The fituation is 
moft beautiful, and a fine houfe there would have a noble effett. Cyder-hall is only a 
modem houfe. The plantations here, and at Skibo, are the mod thriving in this parilh. 
At the latter place a houfe was lately built in a very elegant tafte. Embo is an old build¬ 
ing, the feat of the knights of Embo. It is a pity that it has neither plantations nor 
policy about it. 

Parilh of Creich has no great buildings in it: Pulcroffi is the bed. The great cata- 
ra& at Inverlhin is a grand fight: fuch a large body of water pouring down from a 
high rock cannot mifs affording entertainment. The river of Shin abounds with large 
falmon, and durgeons are often feen there. In the i ith or 12 th century lived a great 
man in this parim, called Paul Meutier. This warrior routed an army ot Danes near 
Creich. Tradition lays that he gave his daughter in marriage to one Hulver, or Leander, 
a Dane, and with her the lands of Strahohee; and that from that marriage are defcended 
the Clan Landris, a brave people, in Rofslhire. The gentlemen of the name of Gray 
poffeffed Mertil-Creich of an old date; and at Mrydol there was a good houfe and or¬ 
chard, which I believe are dill extant. I find no other memorabilia in the parilh of 
Creich. 

Parilh of Larg. The moft remarkable thing in it is Loca-Shin, which is computed to 
be eighteen miles long, with fine padure-ground on each fide of it. What (kirmilhes 
have happened in this parilh are mentioned in the hidory of the family of Sutherland. 

Parilh of Rogart confifts of good pafture and good com land. A bloody battle was 
fought here, near Knochartol, in the days of Countefs Elizabeth. Tradition fays, that 
upon the field of battle fuch a number of fwords were found, that they threw numbers 
of them into a loch ; .and that in dry .fummers they dill find fome of them. There is 
a place in this parilh called Morinefs, and Ptolemy the geographer places there a people 
.called the Morini. He alio calls the riaer Helmifdale, Ileas$ and the natives call it in 
the Gaelic, Illie, Avin Illie, Bun Illie, Stra Illie. 

Parilh of Kildonnan confifts of a valley, divided into two parts by the river Helmif¬ 
dale, or Illie, only fit for pafture. The parilh kirk is dedicated to St. Donan. A tribe 
lived here called Gunns, of Norwegian extra&ion: they have continued here upwards 
of five hundred years, and contributed to extirpate the Danes out of Sutherland. They 
were in all times fatellites to the Earls of Sutherland. Their chieftain is lately dead, and 
reprefented by two boys: it were to be wiihed that fome generous perfon would take care 
of their education. The moft remarkable piece of hidory relating to this parilh is what 
Torfaeus mentions, viz. thaN I^lga, Countefs of Orkney, and her After Frauhaurk, lived 
at Kinbrafs, and fupported a grand family there. This lady had a daughter called Mar¬ 
garet, who was educatetl in thefe defertsj and there married Maddadius Earl of Athole, 
uncle’s fon to King David I, of Scotland. Thefe buildings were burnt, and reduced to. 
heaps,, fo that we cannot difeem what their model has been j at prefent, they are called 
Cairn-lhuin: and Torfaeus fays that one Suenus burnt and demoliftved them. 

What fmall Ikirmilhes have happened in this parilh are not worth mentioning, ex¬ 
cepting what Torfaeus mentions relative to Kinbrafs, betwixt Suenus an Orkney man; 
and Aulver Rofta captain of a guard, which an old wicked lady, called Fjauhaurk, kept 
to defend her. This lady, we are told, had ordered a party to go and murder Olafus, 
the father of Suenus, at Dunglbey, which party Aulver'commanded. They came to- 
Dunglbey, and burnt that brave man, and fix more with him, in his own houfe. Luckily 
the lady of the houfe was abfent, being invited to an entertainment in the days of Chrid- 
mas. Her fan Gunnius, the ancedor of the Gunns, was with, her, and Suenus was alfo 
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abfcnt. After many years Suenus conies with a party, attacks Aulver, and after 
a fmart engagement defeats him, fo that he fled, and as many as could make their 
efcape with him. Suenus after this burns Frauhaurk and all her family, and made a 
heap of the buildings: and though the ruins are great, yet no man can tell of what kind 
they were; that is, whether round like the l’i&ifti houfes, or not. This happened in 
the i*2th century. 

Parifli of Halkirk, partly corn land, partly pafture. Many places of worlhip have 
been in this parifli; fuch as the parifh kirk of Skinnan, the hofpital of St. Magnus at 
Spittal, the walls of the church belonging to it being Hill extant; the chapel of Olgrim- 
beg; the chapel of St. Troftin, at Weftfield ; the chapel of St. Querin, at Strathmore ; 
another chapel at Dilred : and as the bifiK'p of Caithnefs lived of old at Halkirk, his 
chapel was called St. Kathrin, of which there is no veftige left but a heap of rubbifh. 

The Norwegian lords that were fuperiors of Caithnefs built the caftlc of Braal. Here 
lived Earl John, who is faid to have caufed the burning of the bifliop of Caithnefs. 
This bilhop, whofe name was Adam, lived near the place where the minifter’s houfe 
(lands, too near the bloody Earl. It is faid he was fevere in exacting tithes, which made 
the country people complain; whereupon the Earl told them that they iliould take the 
bifliop and boil him. Accordingly they went on furioufly, ami boiled the bifliop in his 
own houl'e, together with one Serlo a monk, his companion, in the year 122a. King 
Alexander II. came in perfon to Caithnefs, and, it is (aid, executed near eighty perfons 
concerned in that murder. The F.arl fled, but afterwards pardoned by the King. 
However, fome time after he was killed in the town of Thurfo by fome perfons whom 
he defigned to murder. At Braal there was a fine garden, beflde which they catch the 
firfl falmon from the month of November to the month of Augufl. The fituation is 
1110ft beautiful, very well adapted for the feat of a great man. The caftle of Dilred 
was built by Sutherland of Dilred, defeended from the family of Sutherland ; it is a 
liiiall building on the top of a rock. His fon, Alexander Sutherland, forfeited his eftate; 
and thefe lands were given to the anceflor of Lord Reay, but now belong to Mr. Sin¬ 
clair of Ulbfter. 

Up the river (lands an old ruin, called Lord Chein’s, or Ronald Chein’s, hunting- 
houfe: he was the Nimrod of that age, fpending a great part of his time in that exer- 
cife. The houfe flood at the outlet ot a loch, called Loch-more, the fource of the river 
of Thurfo, which abounds with falmon. Ronald Chein had a cruive on this river, 
with a bell fo conftru&cd, that when a fifh tumbled in the cruive the bell rang. The 
tradition is, that all thefe highlands were then foreft and wood, but now there is fcarcely 
any wood. r lhis loch is about half a mile long, and near t^pt in breadth, and is the 
beft fifh pond in Britain ; many lafts are caught every y.wc "on the (here of this loch 
hy the country people. Sixty nets are for ordinary (hot on it ia a night, and liih in 
every one. Many gentlemen claim a property in it, for which caufe it is a Common 
good to the country in general. t 

There is in the town rtf North Cakler an old ruin, called Tulloch-hoogie. Tor fa; us 
fays that Ronald Earl of Orkney was treacheroufly murdered there by a ruffian he calls 
Thiorbiornus Klerkus, and a fmart /Yirmifh enfued. Tliiorbiornus fled, and being hotly 
purfued, was burnt in'a houfe where hu took (belter, and eight more with him. This 
was in the 12th pentury. Two battles were fought by the Danes in the dales of the 
parifli of Halkirk: one at Toftin-gale, the grave of the foreigners. A Scots nobleman, 
whom Torfaus calls Comes Magbragdus, commanded on one fide, and a Norwegian, 
.called Liotus, on the other: Liotus was mortally wounded, and buried at Sten-hou 
near the kirk of Watten. The other battle was fought at Halfary. The large (tones 
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ejected at Rangag and thereabout, are fepulchral monuments, where perfons of note 
arc buried. There was a battle fought in the 16th century, by the Gunns and others, 
at a place called Blarnandofs, near Harpifdale, wherein the Gunns were routed. The 
beautiful river of Thurfo runs through this pariih, and numbers of falmcn are caught 
in it. Pifrilh houfes are very numerous along the (hove, but all fallen down. It is a 
mod beautiful pariih, and rnuft have of old abounded with game and filh, which invited 
people to fettle in it. Mr. Sinclair, of Uibfler, is proprietor of one half of it. 

Pari fit of Bower: here the archdeacon of Caithnefs refrded. The pope of Rome' 
was of old patron. I have in my pofl'eflion two presentations from his holinefs to the 
archdeacon of Bowar. It was anciently a very extenfive pariih, but now Watten is 
part of it. I know of no other place of worlhip, befides the pariih kirk, excepting the 
chapel of Dun, where a clergyman officiated, before the erettion of the pariih of Watten. 
1 know of nothing memorable concerning it. If there ever were any grand buildings 
in it, no veftiges of them now remain. Torfacus mentions a great man that lived here 
in the 12th century, named Maddan ; one of whofefons was idled Magnus the Gene¬ 
rous, the other Count Ottar of Thurfo. His daughter Ilelga married Harold the 
orator, Earl of Orkney. Another married Liotus, a noble Dane, that lived in Suther¬ 
land ; and the third was married to a Dane that lived in -- in Orkney. 

Pariih of Watten, a country fit for both tillage and pafiure. The chapel of Dun 
Hands now in it. Here are no buildings but of a modern date. The only memorable 
thing in this pariih is the grave of Liotus, Earl of Orkney. At Sten-hou, near the kirk 
of Watten, Hands a great rock upon a green fpot of ground, which is faid to be the 
icpulchral monument of this Earl. The monkilh tradition is, that St. Magnus con¬ 
verted a dragon into this Hone.. This is as true as what they relate of his eroding the 
Pentland Firth upon a Hone, and that the print of the faint’s feet is vifible on the fame 
Hone in the kirk of BurricH, in South Rojialdfliaw in Orkney. 

N. B. In the hillory of the fitmily of Sutherland mention is made of one Sir Paul 
Menzies, provoH of Aberdeen, who difeovered a filver mine in Sutherland, and found 
it to be rich, but death prevented his working, it. It feems he covered the place where 
he found it, and no perjpn of Ikill has obferved it fince that time. It is probable that 
Creig-nargod is the place where this mine may be, and that this difeovery was the paufe 
of this appellation ; for I can fee no other reafon for that name or defignation. Per¬ 
fons of Ikill ouglrt to examine thefe bounds. Creign-airgid, or the filver hill, is above 
Cullmalie. 


APPENDIX.— Number VI. 

• The Life of Sir Ewen Cameron , of Locbiel *. 

SIR EWEN CAMERON was born in February* 1629. He lived with his fofier- 
father for the firft feven years, according to an old cuftom in the Highlands, whereby 
the principal gentlemen of the clan are entitled to the tuition and fuj port of their chief’s 
children during the years of their pupillarity. The foHer-fathers vere alfo frequently 
at the charge of their education during that period j and when tho pifpils returned 

• 

* This memoir, fo deferiptive of the manners of the times, and the wild war carried on between the hero 
of the piece and Cromwell’s people, was communicated to me by a gentleman of I.ochabcr. It merits pre* 
fer ration not folely on account of its curiofrty ; but that it may prove an inftru&ivc leffon to the prefent 
inhabitants of that extenfive trait, by (hewing the happinefs they may enjoy in the prefent calm, after the 
long ftorm of war and aflaifination their forefathers were curfed with. 
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home, thefe fathers gave them a portion equal to what they gave their own children ; 
as the portion confuted in cattle, before they came to age it lncreafed to a confiderable 
height. 

Before his years of pupillarity expired, he was put under the charge and management 
of the Marquis of Argyle, the fame who was executed foon after the Reltoration. The 
marquis intending to bring him up in the principles of the Covenanters, put him to 
fchool at Inverary, under the infpeltion of a gentleman of his own appointment; but 
young Lochiel preferred the fport of the field to the labours of the fchool. Argyle 
obferving this, brought him back to hitnfelf, and kept a watchful eyo over him, carrying 
him along with him wherever he went. 

After the defeat of the royalifts at Philiphaugh in 1645, happened that as the par¬ 
liament fat at St. Andrew’s, on the trial of the priloners of diltinclion there feized, 
Lochiel, who went there with the marquis, found means to pay a vifit to Sir Robert 
Spotfwood, one of the prifoners, a few days before his execution. Then and there it 
was he received the firft intelligence concerning the Hate and principles of parties in 
Scotland. Sir Robert, happy to fee his young vifitant, the fon of his old acquaintance 
John Cameron, took the opportunity to relate, in an eloquent manner, the caufes of the 
prefent rebellion, and its hiftory from its firft breaking out, with a view of the tempers 
and characters of the different factions that had confpired againft ihe crown. He ex¬ 
plained the nature of our conftitution, infilled much on the integrity and benevolence 
of the King, but inveighed bitterly againft his Scotch enemies; and concluded with ex¬ 
prefling his alloniihment how Lochiel’s friends could put him under the charge of 
Argyle, and conjuring him to abandon that party as foon as he could. This difeourfe 
had fuch an impreflion on the mind of Lochiel, that it continued all his life-time. 

Some time after, Argyle addrefled his pupil in a different tone, but had little influ¬ 
ence over him: he never could be fatisfied why fo many brave fellows were executed, 
as he heard no confefiions of guilt, as thieves and robbers are wont to make; but dying 
with the courage and rel'olution of gentlemen. After this Lochiel was anxious to return 
to his country, inflamed with a defire of exerting himfelf in the royal caufe, and of 
joining Montrofe for that end. Upon the application of his uncle Breadalbane, and the 
Camerons, Argyle parted with his pupil; and he returned to' Lochaber to head his 
clan in the 18th year of his age. 

An opportunity of acting the chief foon occurred. Glengary and Reppoch, heads of 
two numerous tribes of the M'Donalds, refufed to pay Lochiel certain taxtations for 
fome lands they held of him : Lochiel armed a body of the^Camerons, with a view to 
compel them. Glengary and Reppoch, finding him thus bold and refolute, thought 
- proper to fettle their affairs amicably, and gave him no further,trouble for the future. 
By fuch determined conduct, Lochaber enjoyed a profound peace for fome little, time, 
while the whole of Scotland bc.fides was a feene of war and bloodlhcd. 

In 1651 Lochiel wa's honoured with a letter from King Charles II., inviting him and 
his clan to ufe and put themfelves in arms, for the relief of their country and lovereign; 
in confequence of which, early in fpring 1652, after collecting his men, he was the 
firft who joined Glciicairn, whd had jtift then fet up the royal ftandard in the Highlands. 
In the different encounters his lordfhip and the royalifts had with Lilburne, Morgan, 
and others, Lochiel difplayed ( more conduit and vigour than could be expeltecP from 
one fo young, and as yet unexperienced in the art of war. He diftinguilhed himfelf in 
a particular manner m a ikirmiih which happened between Glencaim and Col. Lil¬ 
burne at Brae-mar, where he was polled at apafs, which he defended with great fpirit, 
till Glencairn and his army retreated to a place of fecurity. Lilburne, in the mean time, 
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getting between Lochiel and the army, and finding it impoflible to draw nut the gene, 
ral to an engagement, made a violent attack upon Lochiel: Lochiel, after making a 
bold rcfiftance for fonje time, at lad retreated gradually up the hill, with his face to the 
enemy, who durd not purfue him on account of the ruggednefs of the ground, an^i the 
fnow that then covered it. Glencairn’s army was at this time full of fadtions and divi- 
fions, occafioned by the number of independent chiefs and gentlemen in his army, who 
would not condefcend to fubmit to one another either in opinion or adtion. Lochiel 
was the only perfon of didin&ion that kept himfelf difengaged from thefe fadtions ; for 
in order to avoid them, he always chofe the mod didant parrs, where his frequent fuc- 
cefles had endeared him to the general, who recommended him in a drong manner to 
the King, as appears by the following letter his inajedy fent him. 

** To our trudy and well-beloved the laird of Lochiel. 

“ Charles R. 

“ Trudy and well-beloved, we greet you well. We are informed by the Earl of 
Glencairn with what notable courage and affedtion to us you have behaved yourfclf at 
this time of tryal, when our intered and the honour and liberty of your country is at 
ftake; and therefore we cannot but exprefs our hearty fenfe of fuch your good courage, 
and return you our princely thanks for the fame; and we hope all honed men who are 
lovers of us and their country will follow your example, and that you will unite toge. 
ther in the ways we have diredted, and under that authority we have appointed td 
conduit you for the profecution of fo good a work, fo we do allure you we (hall be 
ready, as foon as we are able, fignally to reward your fervice, and to repair the lodes 
you Ihall undergo for our fervice, and fo we bid you farewell. Given at Chantilly, 
Nov. 3, 1653, in the fifth year of our reign.” 

When General Middleton came from Holland, 1654, to take the command of the 
.king’s troops in Scotland, Lochiel joined him with a full regiment of good men, while 
many of the other heads of clans made their peace with General Monk, who had 
inarched into the Highlands at the head of a fmall army, giving another compofed of 
horfe and foot to General Morgan. Many trifling conflicts enfued between thefe two 
generals and the Highl?nders ; but Lochiel being of the party who had oppofed Mor¬ 
gan, an adive and brave officer, run feveral hazards, and encountered many difficulties; 
but his prefence of mind and refolution never forfook him. 

Monk left no‘method unattempted to bribe him into a fubmiflion. Thefe propofals 
were fo engaging, that many of his friends importuned him to accept of them ; but he 
dcfpifed them all, and wottid not fubmit. Monk finding all his attempts ineffedual, 
refolved to plant a garrifon at Inverlochy, where Fort William now Hands, in qrder to 
keep the country in awe, and their chief at home. Lochiel being informed of this de- 
fign, thought the mod advilable plan would be to attack the enemy on their march 
from Invernefs, imagining they would come from that place or that way; but the fud- 
den arrival of the Englilh at fea difconcerted all his meafures. They brought with 
them fuch plenty of materials, and were in the neighbourhood of fo much wood, that 
in a day’s time after their landing. Col. Bigan, thoir commander, and the governor of 
the new fort to be eredted, had fecured his troops from all danger. . 

Lochiel faw all their motions from a neighbouring eminence, and feeing it impracti¬ 
cable to attack them with any probability of fuccefs, retired to a plaice three miles weft- 
ward, to a wood on the north fide of Lochiel, called Achdalew; from this he could 
have a full view of his enemy at Inverlochy. All his men he diftnifled to remove their 
cattle farther from the enemy, and to fumifh themfelves with provifions, excepting 
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about thirty-eigfit perfons whom he kept as a guard. He alfo had fptes in and about the 
garrifon, who informed him of all their tranfa&ions. Five days after their arrival at 
Inverlochy, the governor difpatched three hundred of his men on board of two veffels 
which were to fail weftward a little, and to anchor on each fide of the fliore near Ach- 
dalew. Lochiel heard their defign was to cut down his trees and carry away his cattle, 
and was determined if poflible to make them pay well for every tree and eVery hide s 
favoured by the woods, he came pretty clofe to the fliore, where he faw their motions 
fo perfeftly that he counted them as they came out of the ftiip, and found the number 
of the armed exceed one hundred and forty, befides a number of workmen with axes 
and other inftrumcnts. 

Having fully fatisfied himfelf, he returned to his friends to alk their opinion. The 
younger part of them were keen for attacking; but the older and more experienced 
remonftrated againfl it, as a mod rafli and hazardous enterprife. Lochiel then enquired 
of two of the party, who had ferved for fome time under Montrofe, if ever they faw him 
engage on fo difadvantageous terms; they declared they never did. He, however, 
animated by the ardour of youth, or prompted by emulation (for Montrofe was always 
in his mouth), infilled, in a fliort but fpirited harangue, that if his people had any re¬ 
gard for their king or their chief, or any principle of honour, the Englilh fliould be 
attacked: “ for,” fays he, “ if every man kills his man, which 1 hope you will do, I 
will anfwer for the reft.” Upon this none of his party made further cppofition, but 
begged that he and his brother Allan fliould (land at a diftance from the danger. Lo¬ 
chiel could not hear with patience the propofal with regard to himfelf, but commanded 
that bis brother Allan fliould be bound to a tree, and that a little boy fliould be left to 
attend him; but he foon flattered or threatened the boy to difengage him, and ran to 
the confli£L 

The Camerons being fome more than thirty in number, armed partly with mufquets, 
and partly with bows, kept up their pieces and -arrows till their very muzzles and points 
almoft touched their enemies’ breads, when the very firft fire took down above thirty. 
Then they laid on with their fwords, and laid about with incredible fury. The Englim 
defended themfelves with their mufquets and bayonets with great bravery, but to little 
purpofe. The (kirmifli continued long and obftinate; at lafl* the Engliih gave way, 
and retreated towards the (hip, with their faces to the enemy, fighting with aitoniihing 
refolution. But Lochiel, to prevent their flight, commanded two or three of his men 
to run before, and from behind a bu(h to make a noife, as if there was another party of 
Highlanders to intercept their retreat. This took fo effeClually that they flopped, and 
animated by rage, madnefs,.and defpair, they renewed(kirmifli with greater fury 
than ever, and wanted nothing but proper arms to make Lochiel repent of his ftrata- 
gem. They were at laft, however, forced to give way, and betake themfelves to their 
heels: the Camerons purfued them chin deep in the fea; 138 were counted dead of 
the Engliih, and of the Camerons only five were killed. 

In this engagement Lochiel himfelf had feveral wonderful efcapes. In the retreat of 
the Engliih, one of the ftrongeft and braveft of the officers retired behind a bufh, when 
he obferved Lochiel purfuing, 'arid feeing him unaccompanied with any, he leaped out 
and thought him his prey. They met one another with equal fury. The combat was¬ 
hing and doubtful. The Engliih gentleman had by far the advantage in ftrength and 
fize; but Lochiel exceeded nim in nimblenefs and agility, in the end tript the fword- 
out of his hand: upon which his antagonift flew upon him with amazing rapidity; 
they clofed and wreilled till both fell to the ground in each other’s arms. The Eng- 
lift officer got above Lochiel and preffed him hard} but ftretching forth his neck by> 
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attempting to difengage himfelf, Lochiel, who by this time had his hands at liberty, with 
his left hand feized him by the collar, and jumping at his extended throat, he bit it 
with his teeth quite through, and kept fuch a hold of his grip, that he brought away 
his mouthful; this, he faid, was the “ fweeteft bite he ever had in his life-time.’* . Im¬ 
mediately afterwards, when continuing the purfuit after that encounter was over, he 
found his men chin deep in the fea; he quickly followed them, and obferviqg a fellow 
on deck aiming his piece at him, plunged into the fea and efcaped, but fo narrowly that 
the hair on the back part of his head was cut, and a little of the (kin ruffled. In a little 
while a fimilar attempt was made to (hoot him: his fofter-brother threw himfelf before 
him, and received the (hot in his mouth ant) bread, preferring his chief’s life to his 
own. 

In a few days afterwards, refolving to return to General Middleton, he ordered all 
his men to affemble and join him ; but while he waited for their return, he cut off 
another party of the garriion foldiers, who were marching into the country, at Auchen- 
tore, within half a mile of rhe fort, killed a few, and took feveral prifoners. His former 
engagements with the general obliged him at lad to join, which he did, with a great 
number of his clan ; but was not long with him when he had certain information that 
the governor of Inverlochy availed himfelf of Lochiel’s abfence, by making his troops 
cut down the woods, and,collect all the provifions in the country. His return to Loch- 
abcr being neceffary, Middleton agreed to it, upon condition he would leave the greated 
part of his men behind him. This he did, and fet'out privately for his country with 
only one hundred and fifty men. He foon found his information was too true: in 
order to obtain redrefs, he poded his men, early in the morning of the day after his 
arrival, in different parts of a wood called Stronnevifs, within a mile of the garrifon, 
where the foldiers ufed to come out every morning to cut and bring in wood. Four 
or five hundred came in the ordinary manner. Lochiel, obferving them from a con¬ 
venient part of the wood where he reded, gave the fignal at a proper time. His men 
foon made the attack, the enemy were foon routed, and a great (laughter made; one 
hundred fell upon the fpot, and the purfuit was carried on to the very walls of the gar¬ 
rifon. It is remarkable *hat not an officer efcaped, they being the only adive perlons 
that made refidance. • Thus continued Lochiel for feme time a pod to the garrifon, 
frequently cutting off fmall detachments, partly by dratagem, partly by force j but his 
name carried fo much terrot with it, that they gave him no opportunity for fome time 
of doing them much harm. 

General Middleton being at this time extremely unfuceefsful in -fome of his adven¬ 
tures, particularly in an adtteiviome of his troops had lately with Major-general Morgan 
at Lorhgarry, where tjjey were totally defeated, fent an exprefs to Lochiel fupplicating 
his pretence, that meafures might be concerted how to conclude the war in an honour¬ 
able manner. Lochiel refolved to go at the head of three hundred men, and made the 
proper preparations for his journey with all imaginable fecrecy j yet the governor gets 
notice of his intended expedition, and orders Morgan if pofflble to intercept him. Mid¬ 
dleton, was at Brae-mar, in the head of Aberdeenfhjre, between which place and Loch- 
abcr there is a continued range of hills for upwards of one hundred* miles. Over thefe 
did he travel, deeping in dwellings, (huts which the herds build for fheltgr when in the 
mountains) on beds of hedder with their crops turned inwards, without any covering 
but his plaid. In the courfe of this expedition he was like to*be furprifed by the a&ivity of 
Morgan once and again ; but getting up to the tops of the mountains, he always efcap^l 
the enemy, but frequently not to their profit, as his men often run down the hill, and 
after difeharging a few pieces or arrows among them, would as eafily afeend. 
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Soon after his jundlion with Middleton the war was given over, and Middleton re* 
tired to France, having prefented Lochiel with a moft favourable declaration, figned at 
Dunvegan, in Sky, March 31, 1665. But though' the war was thus given over in ge¬ 
neral, and many of the nobility and heads of clans had fubmitted to Monk, upon getting 
their eftates reflored, Lochiel ilill flood out, not able to bear the infolcnce of tlje troops 
quartered in a garrifon fo near him. For the governor, encouraged by the departure 
of Middleton, and taking the advantage of Lochiel’s abfence in Sky, uf'ed to allow his 
officers to go out frequently in hunting parties, well guarded with a good number of 
armed men, deflroying the game. Lochiel, on his return, having learned this, loon 
put a flop to their infolence; for convening a party of the Camerons, he watched one 
day at a convenient place, while he faw one of thefe hunting parties coming towards the 
hill whereon he fat, and having divided his men, and given them proper inflruclions, 
the attack was made with fuccefs: moft of the party yvere flain, and the reft taken pri- 
foners. The lofs of fo many officers afforded new matter of grief and aftonifhment to 
the governor, and prompted him to make fome attempts fo obtain redrefs, but they 
were all in vain. He, however, by this time became acquainted with the fituation and 
manners of the country, and procured a number of mercenary defperadoes around him, 
who gave him exad intelligence of whatever happened. This obliged Lochiel to flit 
his quarters to a farther diftance from the fort, while he employed fuch of his clan as 
continued faithful, as counter-fpies near the garrifon ; and by their means the refolu- 
tions and plans of the governor were not only made public, but many of his fpies were 
dete&ed and apprehended, whom Lochiel ordered to be hung up, without any ceremony 
or form of trial. 

Soon after his encounter with the hunting party, an exprefs came to him from the 
laird of M‘Naughtin, a true royalift in Covval, a country oppofite to Inverara, in Ar- 
gylelhire, acquainting him that there were in that country three Englilh and one Scotch 
colonel, with other officers, who were deputed by General Monk to furvey the forts 
and fortified places in that part of the Highlands ; and that it waspoffible to feme them 
with a few ftout fellows. Lochiel, rejoiced at this intelligence, picked out one hundred 
choice Camerons, with whom he marched for Cowal, ilill keeping the tops of the 
mountains, left his defigns fhould be difeovered and publifhed. There he met his 
friend M'Naughtin, who informed him that the officers lay at a certain inn, well guarded 
with armed foldiers. Upon which he gave the proper orders to his men, who exe¬ 
cuted them with fo much expedit'on and fkill, that the officers, fervants; and foldiers 
were all apprehended, and carried, aimoft without halting, to a place of feenrity, before, 
they well knew where they were. This place was a fciifl ifland in Loch-Ortnick, a 
freffi-water lake twelve miles in length, about ten miles north of Inverlochy. 

The prifoners, though terrified at flrft, were foon undeceived. The horrible execu¬ 
tions which Lochiel s men made in the feveral rencounters they were engaged in, made 
his enemies believe him to be cruel and fanguinary in his diJ'pofuion ; but the gentle 
treatment and the great civility the prifoners met with foon convinced them of the con¬ 
trary : he omitted nothing that could contribute to their happinefs; but particularly 
he propofed and exhibited feveVal hunting matches, which gave them great fatisfadion. 
During their imprifonment, they took the. liberty now and then to reprefent to Lochiel 
the expediency and the prudepce of a treaty with the general. He at firft rejected the 
motion, and fcorned the advice; but being often repeated, he began to give way to 
their reafonings, but Hill faid that no wife man lhould truft his fafety in the hands of 
their pretended protedor, whole whole life was a continued fccne of ambition, rebellion, 
hypocrify, and cruelty; and that though he was able to do little for the fervice of the 
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King or his country, yet would he always preferve his confcience and honour unflained, 
till erhaps a more favourable opportunity of reftoring the King might offer. Thefe 
conferences being often renewed, brought Lochiel to declare himfelf in a more favour¬ 
able manner. For the truth is, that he difembled his fentiments at firff, wanting no¬ 
thing fo much ns an honourable treaty ; for his country wasimpoveriliied, and his peo¬ 
ple almoll ruined. He ftill, however, profelted, that before he would content to dilarm 
himfelf and his clan, abjure his King, and take oaths to the Ufurper, he would live as 
an outlaw and fugitive, without regard to confequences. To this it was aofwered, that 
if he only {hewed an inclination to fubmit, no oath fhould be required, and he fhould 
have his own terms. 

In confcquence of this affirmation, Lochiel, with the advice of his friends, made out a 
draught of his conditions, which were tranfmitted to General Monk, by Colonel 
Campbel, one of the prifoners, he having given his word of honour he would foon re¬ 
turn. Upon receipt of this, the General made out a new fet of articles, of much the 
fame nature with the draught fent, which he returned to Lochiel, fignifying to him, if 
he agreed thereto they would ftand good, otherwile not. After fome little alterations,- 
Lochiel confcnted, and the Marquis of Argyle became his guarantee. This treaty was 
burned in a houfe of Lochiel’s, which was confumed by accident. However, the mod 
material articles are preferved in Monk’s letters to him, and are as follows. 

* No oath was required of Lochiel to Cromwell, but his word of honour to live in 
peace. He and his clan were allowed to keep their arms as before the war broke out, 
they behaving peaceably. Reparation was to be made to Lochiel for what wood the 
Governor of Inverlochy cut on his grounds. A free and full indemnity was granted 
him for all riots, depredations, and crimes committed by him or his men preceding the 
prefent treaty. Reparation was to be made to the tenants for all the Ioffes they fuf- 
tained from the garrii'on foldiers. The tithes, cels, and other publick burdens which 
'had not been paid during the wars, were* Remitted on condition they fhould be paid af¬ 
terwards, with feveral others of the like nature.’ All that was demanded by Monk of 
Lochiel, was, that he and his clan fhould lay down their arms in the name of King 
C’harles II. before the Governor of Inverlochy, and take them up again in name of the 
States, without mentioning the prote&or; that he would afterwards keep the peace, 
pay public burdens, and iupprefs tumults, thefts, and depredations- 

Thefe articles.being agreed to, and fubferibed by Monk and Lochiel, the prifoners 
were difeharged, but Lochiel begged they would honour him with their prefence at the 
ceremony of laying down their arms, which they complied with. Having convened a 
refpedable number of his cialtjdie ranged them into companies, under the command of 
the captains of their refpedive tribes, and put hiniielf at their head. In this manner he 
marched to Inverlochy, in the fame order as if going to battle, pipes playing, anil 
colours flying. The Governor drew out the foldiers, and put them in order on a plain 
near the fort; placing them on two lines oppofite to the Camerons. Lochiel and the 
Governor firft faluted each other as friends. The articles of the treaty were then read, 
and the ceremony of laying down and taking up the arms performed. Both parties 
afterwards partook of a fplendid entertainment, prepared by the Governor for the oc- 
cafion to the great fatisfattion of all prefent. Thus did Lochiel, the only chief in the 
Highlands that continued to fupport the royal caufe after it jvas agreed the war Ihould be 
given over, at laft fubmit in an honourable way. Monk fent him a letter of thanks for 
His chearful compliance, dated at Dalkeith, 5 June 1655. • 

During the remaining part of Oliver’s life, and the reigns of King Charles II. and 
James II., Lochiel lived chiefly at home, in a broken kind of tranquillity, occafioned by 
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the diftraftions of the times, and the pretenfions of neighbouring Chiefs and Lairds to. 
parts of his edate : but he always fhewed fo much prudence and courage on every 
emergency, as gained him the friendship of the great and the efteem of all. He was 
held in particular favour by the two brothers Charles and James, and received from them 
many marks of their royal regard. It may not be unworthy the attention of tjie curious 
to narrate the following incident. 

Lochiei and the Laird of M*Into(h had a long difpute concerning fome lands in Loch- 
aber. M‘Intolh claimed them in confequcnce of a grant of them he had from the Lord 
of the Wes, afterwards confirmed by K. David Bruce: Lochiel’s plea was perpetual pof- 
feflion. The con ted was often renewed, both at the law courts and by arms. Many 
terms of accommodation were propofed to the contending parties but in vain. King 
Charles II. himfelf would needs be the mediator j but nothing but fuperior force would 
prevail. In 1665, M‘Into(h, with his own clan and the M‘P : ierfons, convened an army 
of 1500 men, with which he fets out for Lochabcr. Lochiei, aided by the M‘Gregors, 
raifes taco, goo of which were armed with guns, broad fwords and targets, and 300 
with bows and arrows. (It is remarked, this was the lad confiderable body of bow¬ 
men that ever was feen in the Highlands.) Julias they were in view of one another, and 
almoil ready to fight, the Earl of Breadalbane, who was coufin german to both, arrived 
at the head of 300 men, and immediately font for the two chiefs. He declared who¬ 
ever ihould oppofe the terms he was to offer, he ihould join the contrary party with all 
his power, and be his foe while he lived. Accordingly propofals of agreement were made, 
and fubmitted to by both parties. Lochiei continued in poffefiion of the lands : for 
which a fum of money was given to M ; Into(h, to renounce all claims for the future. 
The articles of agreement were figned 20th September 1665, about 360 years after the 
commencement of the quarrel; and next day the two Chiefs had a friendly meeting,. 
and exchanged fwords. The leading gentlemen of both clans performed the fame 
friendly ceremony. 

It mud appear (1 range, that now not a bow is to be feen in the Highlands, nor any 
propenfity towards that kind of armour. One might imagine, when the difarming aft 
took place, bows and arrows would have been a good fubflitute for guns j and, if I 
recolleft right, there is no prohibition of bows in the aft. u 

At the revolution. Sir Ewcn, who was always prepoffeffed in favour of the heredit¬ 
ary right, and particularly foY James, whofe fnendihip he had often experienced, and 
was refolved to fupport his caufe, as far as he could, at all hazards. In this refolution 
he was confirmed by a letter he had from James, dated 2g March i6&g, then in Ire¬ 
land, foliciting his aid, and that of his friends. Uporvrtfceipt of this letter, he vifited 
all the neighbouring Chiefs, and.wrote to thofe at a didance,, communicating to them 
the King’s letter, and calling a generat meeting to concert what meafures Ihould be 
taken. They affembled on May 13th, near his houfe, and mutually engaged to one 
another to fupport his Majcdy's intered againd all invaders. When Vifcount Dundee 
got a commiffion from King James to command his troops in Scotland, Lochiei joined 
him with his clan, notwithftanding that General M‘Kay made him great offers, both in 
money and titles,• to abandon James’s intered. 

He made % diftinguiihed figure at the fkirmifti of Killicrankie, under Lord Dundee, 
againd General M‘Kay, though then above the age of fixty-three. He was the mod 
fanguine man in the council ‘for fighting j and in the battle, though placed in the centre 
pppofite to General M‘Kay’s own regiment, yet fpoke he to his men one by one, and 
took their feveral engagements either to conquer or die. Jud as they began to light, he 
fell upon this ftratagem to encourage his men: He commanded filch cf t le Camerons as 
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were ported near him to make a great Ihout, which being feconded by thofe who flood 
on the right and left, run quickly through the whole army, and was returned by the 
enemy. But the noife of the mufquets and cannon, with the echoing of the hills, 
made the Highlanders fancy that their (houts were much louder and brifkcr than that of 
the enemy; and Lochiel cried out, “ Gentlemen, take courage, the day is ours: I 
am the oldeft commander in the army, and have always obferved fomething ominous and 
fatal in fuch a dull, hollow,, and feeble noife as the enemy made in their fhour, which 
prognofticates that they are all doomed to die by our hands this night; whereas ours 
was brifk, lively, and ftrong, and fhews-we have vigour and courage.” Thefe words, 
fpreading quickly through the army, animated the troops in a rtrange manner. The 
event juftified the predi&ion: the Highlanders obtained a complete viftory. The 
battle was fought 16H9. Lochiel continued for fome time with that army ; but being 
diffatisfied with the conduft of Cannon and fome of the principal officers, retired to 
Lochaber, leaving his fon in his place during the reft of the campaign. 

When terms of fubmiffion were offered by King William to the outftanding chiefs, 
though many were glad to accept of them, yet Lochiel and a few others were deter¬ 
mined to ftand out, until they had King James's permiffion, which was at laft obtained, 
and only a few days before King William’s indemnity expired. 

There is nothing clfe memorable, in the publick way, in the life of Sir Ewen Camerofi. 
He outlived himfelf, becoming a fecond child, even rocked in a cradle ; fo much were 
the faculties of his mind, and the members of his body, impaired. He died A.D. 
1718. 

APPENDIX.— Number VII. 

Of the Maffacre of the Colquhouns. 

„ IN the Baronage of Scotland, by Sir Robert Douglas, it appears that in the years 
159 4 and 1595,’ the clan.of M‘Gregors with fome of their lawlefs neighbours, came 
down upon the low country pf Dumbarton (hire, and committed vaft outrages and de¬ 
predations, efpecially upon the territories of the Colquhouns. 

In 1602 Humphry Colquhoun railed his vaffals and followers to oppofe them, and 
was joined by many of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Both parties met in 
Glenfrone, where a bloody conflict enfued. They fought with great obftinacy till night 
parted them, and many brave men were killed on both tides, but the Colquhouns ap¬ 
pear to have been wonted. 1 he Laird of Colquhoun efcaped, and retired to a ftrong 
caitle ; but was clofely purfgjd by a party of the enemy ; they broke into the caltle, 
and found him in a vault, where they inftantly put him to death with many circum- 
ftances' of cruelty. In fhe month of February it was that this Humphry Colquhoun 
was flain; at which time the young noblemen and gentlemen who were at fchool at 
Dumbarton came as fpe&ators to fee the battle of Glenfrone, but were not ftiffered to 
approach near the danger, but were ffiut up in a barn by the Colquhouns for fafety. 
The M‘Gregors prevailing, are faid afterwards to-.have birbiroufly put them all to 
death. - _ , . , 

This is the account given by the hiftorian of the family of Lufs, but Mr. Buchanan # 
afferts that the Laird of Lufs efcaped from the battle, and was afterwards killed in 
Benachra Caflle by the M^Farlanes, through influence of a certain nobleman whom 
Lufs had difobliged. '* 

* Surnames of clans, p; 148.. 
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Let thefe fads {land as related by the partizans of each houfe, but from the various 
ads of council, and the great feverity of them, and by the frequent confirmation of them 
by ads of parliament for near fixty years afterwards, under different princes and differ¬ 
ent influences, the neceflity of the fuppreflion of this unhappy clan, for the common 
good, is fully evinced. 

The humanity of the prefent legiflature did the laft year repeal thefe fanguinary ads; 
alledging, that the caufes indudive of them for fuppreffing the name of Gregour or 
M‘Gregour, arc now little known and have longceafed. 


APPENDIX.— Number VIII. 
Itinerary. 


Miles. 

DOWNING, j 

21 Chefter, Deonna, Devana, Ptol. 

Deva, Anton; Rav. Chorog. Deva, 
colonia legio cretica vicefima Va¬ 
leria vidrix, R. C. 

18 Northwich, Condate, R. C. 

8 Knutsford, 

12 Macclesfield, 
i o Buxton, 

13 Middleton, 

1 1 Chefterfiefd, 

1 6 Workfop, 

12 Tuxford, 

8 Durham Ferry, on the Trent, Tri- 
vonia fl. R. C. 

io Lincoln, Lindum, Ptol. Anton. Rav. 
Chorog. R. C. 

6 Wafhenbrough and back to Lincoln, 
i% Spittle, 

1 2 G landlord Bridge, 
i 2 Barton, 

Humber River, Abus, Ptol. R. C. 

8 Hull, 

8 Burton Conftable, 

22 Burlington Quay, 

Its bay, Gabrantuicorum portuofus 
finus, Ptol. Portus felix, R. C. 


Miles. 

5 Flamborough Head, Brigantum ex¬ 

trema, R. C. 
to Iluminanby, 
i o Scarborough, 

13I Robin Hood’s Bay, 

6 i Whitby, 

13 Skellin Dam, 

9 Gifborough, 

12 Stockton, 

Tees River, Tifis fl. R. C. Its 
mouth. Dunum finus, Ptol. 

20 Durham, 

Were River, Vedra fl. R. C. 

6 Chefter-le-Street, Epiacum, R. C. 

9 Nfewcaftle, Pons Aelii, Notit. Imp. 

Tyne River Vedra. fl. Ptol. Tina fl. 
R. C. 

14 Morpeth, 

9 Felton, 

10 Alnwick, Alauna, Rav. Chorog. 

16 Belford, 

1 6 Berwick, Tueflis, Rav.. Chorog. 

TweecJpiRiver, Alaunus, Ptol. Tueda, 
R. C. . 


SCOTLAND. 

Miles. 


Miles. 

16 Old Cambus, 

10 Dunbar, Eedone, Rav. Chorog. Dun, 
a fmall hill, and bar a-point of any 
thing. 

North Berwick, 

14 Preflon Pans, 

8 Edinburgh, 


9 South Ferry, 

Firth of Forth, Boderia,PtoI. Bodotria, 
Taciti. R..C. 

2 North Ferry, 

Fife County, Horeftii, R. C. Caledonia, 
Taciti. 

15 Kinrofs, 


20 Rumbling 
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20 Rumbling Brig, Caftle Campbell, and 
back to Kinrofs, 

13 Caflle Dupplin, Duablifis, Rav. 
Chorog. 

8 Perth, Orrea, R. C. 

Tay River and its mouth, Taus, Taciti. 
Tava /Eft. Ptol. R. C. 

1 Scone, 

1 Lunkerty, 

13 Dunkeld, 

20 Taymouth, 

15 Carrie on Loch-Rannoch, 

20 Blair, 

35 Through Glen-Tilt to Invercauld, 

18 i’ulloch, 

15 Kincairn, 

9 Banchorie, 

18 Aberdeen, 

Dee River, Diva fl. Ptol. R. C. 

Ythen River, Ituna fl. R. C. 

25 Bowncfs, 

27 Craigfton Caftle, 

9 Bamff, 

Devron River, Celnius fl. R. C. 

8 Cullen, 

22 Caftle Gordon, . 

Spey River, Celnius fl, Ptol. Tueflis. 
R. C. 

8 Elgin, Alitacenon, Rav. Chorog. 

I o Forres, • 

II Tarnaway Caftle, Calder, Fort George, 
Firth of Murray, Tua:, 2 Eft. Ptol. 

Varar. /Eft. R. C. 

12 Invernefs^ Pteroton, caftra alata R. C. 

10 Caftle Dunie, 

18 Dingwall, Foules, # 

Firth of Cromantie, Loxa. fl. R, C. 
Rofslhire, Creohes, R. C. The fame 
writer places at Channery in this 
county, Arae finium Imp. Rom. 

15 Ballinagouan, 

6 Tain, Caftra alata, Ptol. 

9 Dornoch. Its Firth, Vara /Eft. Ptol. 

Abona fl. R. C. 

Sutherland County, Logi, R. C. 

9 Dunrobin Caftle, 

8 Helmfdale, 

Ord of Caithnefs, Ripa alta, Ptol. 

VOL. m. 


Miles. .. 

Caithnefs County, Carnabii, Cattini, 
R. C. Virubium promontorium, 

R.e. 

8 Lang wall, 

15 Clvthe, Ciythenefs, Virvedrum prom. 

R. C. 

S Thrumfter, 

3 Wick, 

Wick River, Ilea fl Ptol. 

16 Duncan’s or Dunglby Bay, and John 

a Groat’s Houfe, 

Dungfby Head, Berubium promonto- 
rium, Ptol. Caledonia extrema, 
R. C. 

Stroma Ifle, Ocetis Infula, R. C. 

2 Canelby, and back the fame road to 
137 Invernefs, 

Invcrnefs County, Caledonii, R. C. 

17 General’s Hut, 

13 Fort Auguftus, 

Loch Lochy, Longus fl. R. C. 

28 Fort William, R. C. places Banatia 
near it. 

14 Kinloch-Leven, 

9 King’s Houfe, 

19 Tyendrum. 

12 Dalmalie, 

16 Inveraray, 

22 Tarbut, 

Loch-Lomond, Lincalidor Lacus, 
R.C. 

8 Lufs, 

12 Dunbarton, Theodofia, R. C. 

Firth of Clyde, Glota, Taciti. Clotta 
Mb. R. C. 

15 Glafgow, Clidum, Rav. Chorog. 

24 Hamilton, and back to Glafgow, - 

13 Kylfithe, 

18 Sterling, 

8 Falkirk, 

Calendar, 

15 Hopeten Houfe, 

11 Edinburgh, 

18 Lenton, 

18 Bild, * 

18 Moffat, 
iS Lockerby. 


z 


ENGLAND, 
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Miles. 

a Longtown in Cumberland, 

Netherby, Caftra exploratoruni, An¬ 
ton. Aefica, Rav. Chorog. 

9 Cariifle, Lugavallium, Anton. 

18 Penrith, Bereda, Rav. Chorog. 

11 Shap in Wertmoreland, 

15 Kendal, Concangium, Notit. Imp. 

11 Burton, Coccium, R. C. 


Miles. 

11 Lancafter, Longovicus, Notit. Imp. 

Lune River, Alanna, fl. R. C. 

11 Garftang, 

11 Prefton, 

18 Wigan, 

13 Warrington, 
ai Chefter, 

21 Downing in Flintfhire. 


The ancient names of places marked R. C. are borrowed from the late Dr. Stuke- 
ley’s account of Richard of Cirencefler, with his ancient Map of Roman Britain and 
the Itinerary thereof, publifhed in 17a7. The reft from Mr. Horfley’s remarks on 
Ptolemy, Antonine’s Itinerary, Notitia imperii, and Ravennatis Britanniae Chorographia. 
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A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, AND VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES W 1772. 

By Thomas Pennant. 


TO SIR JOSEPH HANKS, BARONET. 

Dear Sir, 

I T 1 IINK inyfell' fo much indebted to you, for making me the vehicle for convey¬ 
ing to the public the rich difeovery of your lait voyage, that I cannot difpenfe with this 
addrefs, the ufual tribute on fuch occafions. You took from me all temptation of en¬ 
vying your fuperiorgood fortune, by the.liberal declaration you made-that the Hebrides 
were my ground, and yourfelf, as you pleafantly expreffod it, but an interloper. May 
I meet with fuch, in all my adventures ! 

Without IclTening your merit, let me fay that no one has Lfsreafon to be fparing ot 
his ftores of knowledge. Few poifefs fo large a fliarc : you enjoy it without oft cita¬ 
tion; and with a facility of communication, the refult of natural endowments joined with 
an immenfity of obfervation, colle&ed in parts of the world, before, either of doubtful 
exigence, or totally unknown. You have enriched yourfelf with the treafures of the 
globe, by a circumnavigation, founded on the moll liberal and fcientific principles. 

The lixteenth century received luftre from the numbers of generous volunteers of 
rank and fortune, who, diftinguilhing thcinfelves by the contempt of riches, eafe, and 
luxury, made the molt hazardous voyages, like yourfelf, animated by the love of true 

glory- 

In reward, the name of Banks will ever cxill with thofe of Clifford, Raleigh and 
Willoughby, on the rolls of fame, celebrated inftances of great and enterprizing l'pirits : 
and the arctic Solander mud remain a fine proof that no climate can prevent the feeds 
of knowledge from vegetating in the bread of innate ability. 

You have had juftly a full triumph decreed to you by your country. May your 
laurels for ever remain unblighted ! and if file has deigned to twine for me a civic 
wreath, return to me the fame good wilh. 

I am,with every due acknowlcgement, 

~ * Sir, your obliged, and molt obedient humble Servant, 

THOMAS PENNANT. 

Downing. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS journey was undertaken in the fummer of 1772, in order to render more 
complete tny preceding tour; and to allay that fpecies of redlefsnefs that infefts many 
minds, on leaving any attempt unfinilhed. Confcious of my deficiency in feveral re- 
lpedls, I prevailed on two gentlemen to favour me with their company, and to fupply 
by their knowledge what I found wanting in myfelf. 

To the Rev. Mr. John I.ightfoot, le&urcr of FJxbridge, I am obliged for all the bo¬ 
tanical remarks fcattered < over the following pager. But it gives me great pleafure to 
lay that he means to extend his favours, by loon giving to the public a Flora Scotica, 
an ample enumeration and hiftory of the plants, obfervecl by him in the feveral places 
we viiited. To Mr. Lightfoot, I mull join in my acknowledgements, the Rev. Mr. 
John Stuart of Killin, for a variety of hints, relating to cuftoms of the natives of the 
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Highlands, and of the iflands, which by reafon of my ignorance of the Erfe or Galic 
language, mull have efcaped my notice. To both I was indebted for all the comforts 
that arife.from the fociety of agreeable and worthy companions. 

I mud not omit my thanks to the feveral gentlemen who favoured me at different 
times with accounts and little hiftories of the places of their refidence, or their environs. 
To begin with the mod fouthern, my beft acknowledgements are due to * * 

Mr. Aikin, Surgeon, for the account of Warrington. 

Mr. Thomas Well favoured me with feveral things relating to the north of Lanca- 
fliire. 

Doctor Brownrigg, the Rev. Do&or Burn, Jofeph Nicholfon Efq.of Hawkfbery, 
and the Rev. Mr. Farilh of Carlifle, afforded me large fupplies relating to their counties 
of Wedmoreland and Cumberland. 

In Scotland, John Maxwel, Efq.; of Broomholme, and Mr. Little of Langholme 
favoured me with feveral remarks relating to Elkdale. « 

The Rev. Mr. Jaffray, minifter of Ruth well, with a hiftory of his parifh. 

Sir William Maxwell, Baronet of Springkeld, with variety of drawings, found at the 
Roman Ration at Burrens. 

John Goldie, Efq.; of Dumfries, fupplied me with numbers of obfervations on that 
town and county. 

The Rev, Mr. Duncan Macfarlane of Drummond, with an account of his parilh. 

Mr. John Golbom, engineer, with an account of Glafgow, and various mifcellancous 
remarks. 

For the excellent account of Paifley, I am indebted to Mr. Francis Douglas. 

The Rev. Mr. Gerlhom Stuart fent me materials for an account of the ifle of Arran. 

Alexander Campbel Efq. of Baiiole, and Charles Freebain Efq. communicated 
feveral obfervations relating to the ifle of Ilay. 

Sir Jofeph Banks, Baronet,-communicated tp me his defeription of Staffa;. and per¬ 
mitted my artift to copy as many of the beautiful drawings in his coliedion, as would be 
of ufe in the prefent work. 

I mud acknowledge myfelf in a particular manner indebted to the Rev. Mr. Donald 
Macquin of Kilmuir, in the ifle of Skie, for a mod indru&ive correfpondence relating to 
the ancient cudoms of the place, and to its various antiquities. A fmall part 1 have 
mingled with my own account: but the greater fhare, in judice to the merit of the 
writer, I have delivered unmutilated in the Appendix to the third volume. 

The Rev. Mr. Dounie, Minider of G air-loch, obliged me with various remarks on 
his neighbourhood. ^ 

The Rev. Mr. Donald Ma'cleod of GleneJg, the fame, refpefting his. 

To Do&or Ramfay of Edinburgh, I mud return thanks, for a variety offervices: to 
Mr. George Faton of the fame place, for an indefatigable and unparmlleledaffiduity in 
procuring from all parts any intelligence that would be of ufe to the work in view. 
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S~\ N Monday the x 8th of May, for a fecond time, take my departure for the North, 
W from Chefter; a city without parallel for the lingular ItruCturc of the four princi¬ 
pal flrecfej, which are as if excavated out of the earth, and funk many feet beneath the 
furfacc; the carriages drive far below the level of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of 
(hops; and over them, on each fide the ftreets, paffengers walk from end to end, fecure 
from wet or heat, in galleries purloined from the firft floor of each houfe, open and 
baluftradcd in front; The back courts of all thefe houfes are level with the ground, 
but to go into any of the four ftreets it is necefiary to defcend a flight of fevenl fteps. 

The ftreets were once confiderably deeper, as is apparent from the (hops, whofe 
floors lie far below the prefent pavement. The leffer ftreets and allies that run into the 
greater ftreets, were Hoped to the level of the bottoms of the latter, as is particu'arly 
vifiblc in Bridge-ftreet. It is difficult to aflign a reafon for thefe hollowed ways: 1 can 
only fuppofe them to have been the void left after the deftruCtion of the ancient vaults 
mentioned by an ancient hiftorian > “ In this cyte, (fays the Polychronicon *,) ben ways 
under erthe with vowtes and ftone-werke wonderly wrought thre chambred werkes : l 
grave with old mennes names therein. There is alfo Julius Cezars name wonderly in 
itoncs grave, and other noble mennes alfo, with the wrytynge aboutmeaning the 
altar and monumental inferiptions of the Romans. 

The cathedral Till the reformation the church of the rich monaftery of St.-Wer- 
burgh'' is an ancient ftruCture, very ragged on the outfide, from the nature of the fri¬ 
able red {tonef with which it is built; but ftill may boalt of a moft elegant Weftem 
front j and the tabernacle work in the choir is very neat: St. Werburgh’s Ihrine is 
now the bifhop’s throne, decorated with the figures of Mercian monarchs and faints; to 
whom the fair patronefs was a bright example, living immaculate with her hulband 
Ccolredus, copying her aunt the great Ethelreda, who lived for three years, with not 
lefs purity, with her good man Tonber&us, and for twelve with her fecond hulband, 
the pious Prince Egfrid. Hiftory relates, that this religious houfe was originally a 
nunnery, founded A. D.,66o, by Wulpherus, King of the Mercians, in favour of his 
daughter’s ipdifpofition. The nuns, in procefs of time, gave way to canons fecular; 
and they again were difplaced by Hugh Lupus, nephew to the conqueror, 1095, and 
their room fupplied by Benedictines. 

The beauty and elegant fimplicity of a very antique Gothic chapter-houfe, and its 
fine veftibule, merits a vilit from every traveller. The date of the foundation is uncer¬ 
tain, but it feems, from the fimilitude of roof and pilailers in a chapel in the fquare 
tower in the caftle, to have been the work of cotemporary architects, and thefe archi¬ 
tects were probably Norman ; for the mode of fquare towers, with fquared angles, was 
introduced immediately on the conqueft. 

The cloifters, the great refeCtory, now the free-fehool, and a gate-way of moft lingu¬ 
lar ftrufture, are at prefent the foie remains of this monaftery. The ruins near Sr. 
John’s church are fine reliques of the piety of the timesand the mafly columns, and 

* Kigden’s Polychronicon, or rather that by Roger Celtrcnfis, a Bencdtdine monk of Sf. Werburgh’s j 
from whom Higden is faid to have ftolen the whole work. This Rogc* was cotemporary with Trivet, 
who died A. D. 1318. 

f Vale Royal, 19. 
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round arches within the church, mod curious fpecitncns of the clumfy ftrength of Saxon 
architecture. The former are probably the remains of the monaftery of St. Mary, 
founded by Randal, fecond E. of Cheifer, for Benedictine nuns. The church was 
founded by King Ethel red, in 689 : an uncouth infcription on the walls informs us, 
that * King Ethelred minding more the blille of heaven, edified a c.dledge church not¬ 
able and famous in the fifiurbs of Chefter pleafant and beauteous in the honorifof God 
and thebaptill St.John with the help of biihop WuTrice and good Excillion It was 
rebuilt in 90C, by Etlielred, E. of Mercia, after he had expelled the Danes out of the 
city. This was alfo the cathedral, until fupplanted in i c c 1, by the church of the abbey 
of St. Werburgh. 

The cattle is a decaying pile, rebuilt by one of the Norman earls, on the fire of the 
more ancient fortrefs. The walls of the city (the only complete ipecimen of old for¬ 
tifications), are one mile three quarters, and a hundred and one yards in circumference, 
and, being the principal walk of the inhabitants, are kept in excellent order. The 
views from the fcveral parts are very fine: the mountains of Fiintfliire, the hills of 
Broxton, and the infulated rock of Betdon, form the ruder part of the feenery : a rich 
Hat gives us a fofter view, and the profptCt up the river towards Boughton, recalls in 
fome degree the idea of the Thames and Richmond hill; 

The Ilypocauft, near the Feathers inn, is one of the remains of the Romans, it being 
w ell know that this place was a principal ftation. Among many antiquities found here, 
none is more Angular than the rude lculpture of the Dca Armigera Minerva, with her 
bird and altar, on the face of a rock is a imall field near the Welch end of the bridge. 

Chefter has been, at different times, a place d’armes, a great thorough-fare between 
the two kingdoms, and the refidenceof a numerous and polifhed gentry. Trade, till of 
late years, was but little attended to, but at prefent efforts are making to enter into that 
-of Guinea, America, and the Baltic. 

Since the year 1736, and not before, great quantities of linen-cloth have been fin-- 
ported from Ireland to each of the annual fairs: in' that year 449654 yards; anefat pre¬ 
fent about a million of yards are brought to each fair. Hops are another great article 
of trade* for above ten thoufand pockets are fold here annually, much of which is for¬ 
warded to the neighbouring ifland. But the only ftaple trade of the city is in (kins, 
multitudes of which are imported, drafted here, but fent out again to be manufactured. 
Here is a well regulated poor-houfe, and an infirmary; the laft fupported by contribu¬ 
tions from the city, its county, and the adjacent counties of North-Wales. The firft 
has happily the lealk ui’e of this pious foundation ; for, whether from the drynefs of the 
fituation, the clearnefsof the air, or the purity of the ws^. , the proportion of deaths to 
the inhabitants has been only as 1 to 31; whereas in I.ondoQ 1 in 20 and 3*4ths ; in 
Leeds 1 in a 1 and 3>5ths; and in Northampton and Shrewfoury, 1 in 46 , annually 
pay the great tribute of nature f. Might I be permitted to moralize, I (hould call this 
the reward of the benevolent and charitable difpofition, that is the charafteriltic of this 
city; for fuch is the facrifice that is pleafingto the Almighty. 

About two miles from Chefter, pais over Hoole heath, noted for having been one of 
the places of reception for ftmngers ellabliftied by Hugh Lupus, in order to people his 
new dominions. 'This in particular was the afylum allotted for the fugitives of Wales. 

Ride through the final) town of Trafford : this, with the lordihip of Newton, was, as 
Daniel King ooferves, one of the fweet morfels that the abbot of St. Werburgh and his 

* So tranflated from bono auxilio. 

4 Vide the obfcivations oh this fubjedt of that humane pliyfician, my worthy friend. Dr. Ilaygarth. 

S convent 
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convent kept for their ofrn wholefome provifion. Get into a trait of fandy 
country, and pafs beneath Helleiby-Tor, a high and bluff termination of Delamere 
forefl, compoied of the fame friable ftonc as that near Chefler, but veined with yellow. 
Hence a view of the jun£Uon of the Weever and the Merfcy, and an cxtenfive trail of 
marfhy meadow, with fome good and much rufhy grafs} and beyond is tnc beginning 
of the tfride efluary that flows by Liverpool. 

Crofs a little brook, called Llewyn, and reach Frodefham; a town of one long 
ftreet, which, with its caftle, was allotted by Edward I. to David, brother to Llewelyn, 
laft Prince of Wales, as a retainer in his double perfidy againft his own blood, and his 
own country. Notaveflige is left of the caflle, which flood at the weft end of the 
town; was latterly ufed as a houfe by the Savages, and was burnt down in *652, when 
one of that name, an Earl Rivers, lay dead.in it. 

This, as well as moft other towns and villages in Chefhire, (lands on an eminence of 
fand-flone, and by that means enjoys a fituation dry, wholefome, and beautiful. 

The church (lands at a vaft height above the town. In the tegifter are thefe two re¬ 
markable inflances of longevity : March the 13th, 1592, was buried Thomas Hough, 
aged 141 ; and the very liext day was committed to the earth, Randle Wall, aged 103. 
I obferved alfo, that in the winter of 1574, the peftilence reached this fequeftered place, 
for four are then recorded to have died of it. In ea- ly times that avenging angel fpread 
dtftruiElion through all parts of the land j but her power is now rcafed by the provi¬ 
dential ceffation of the natural caufes that gave rife to that moft dreadful of calmities. 

Above the church is Beacon hill, with a beautiful walk cut along its fide. At the 
foot are four butts (archery being (till praftifed hero) for an cxercile in which the war¬ 
riors of this county were of- old eminent. The butts lie at four, eight, twelve, and 
fixteen roods diftance front each other: the laft are now difufed, probably as the pre- 
fent race of archers prefer what is called fliort-fhooting *. 

Crofs the Weever, on a good (tone-bridge : from a neighbouring wareh'oufe much 
chcefe is (hipped o(F, brought down the riv r in boats from the rich grazing grounds, 
that extend as far as Nantwich. The river, by means of locks, is navigable for barges 
as high as Window bridge; but below this admits veffelsof iixty tons;. The channel 
above and below is deep and clayey, and at low water very difagrc-oable. 

. On the north banks are the ruins of Rock favage, fullered, within memory, to fall to 
decay j once the feat o( a family of the fame name ; and not far remote, on the fame 
range, is Alton, a good houfe, finely fituated, but rendered too naked through the 
rage of modi ru tafte. 

About two miles farther oh the right, is Dutton Lodge, once the feat of the Duttons ; 
a family in pofleflion of a fingular grant, having “ Magi (tori urn omnium Leccatorum 
et meretricum totius Ceftrelhitv.” This privilege came originally from Randal 6th 
I.arl of Cheller, to Roger Lacy, conftableof that city, who, when the Earl was clofely 
befieged by the Welfli in Rudland caftle, collected luiftily for his relief a band of min- 
flrels, and other idle people, and with them fucceeded in the attempt; after which his 
fon Johnaffigncd it to the Duttons, one of that name being adillantin the affair. 

Reach Halton caftle, feated on an eminence, and givett by Hughl.upus to Nigellus 
one of his officers, and founded by one of the two. Nigel held it by this honourable 
and lpiritcd fen ice, that whenever the Earl made an expedition into Wales, the Baron 
o( Halton fliould be foreinoft in entering the country, and'the laft in coming out f. It 

• I think myfelf indebted to Mr. Robcrtfon, librarian to the Royal Society, an old atchir, fur thl 
rorrettion of this pafTi^c. 

f Blount's Ancient Tciruies. 
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became afterwards the property of the houfc of-Lancafter,*and was a favourite hunting 
feat of John of Gaunt. The caftle is a ruin, except a part kept as a prifon. It belongs 
to the duchy of Lancafter, and has {fill a court of record, and other privileges. 

From the caftle is the mod beautiful view in Ghelhire ; a rich profpett of the mean¬ 
ders 1 of the IV'orfey, through a fertile bottom ; a pretty wooded peninfula jut.ting into it 
•oppolite to Runcorn; the great county of Lancafliire, filled with hedge-row trees; and 
beyond f«>ar the hills of Yorklhire and Lancafliire j and on the other fide appears Che- 
fliire, and the ftill loftier Cambrian mountains ; but clofe beneath, near the church, is 
ftill a more pleating view; that of a row of neat atm-houfes, for the reception of the 
fuperannuated fervants of the houfe of Norton, founded by the late Pufey Brook, Efq., 
my friend, and the friend of mankind. 

Defcend the hill, and pafs by Norton, a good modern houfe, on the fite of a priory 
of canons regular of St. Auguftine, founded by William, fun of Nigellus, A. D. 1135, 
who did-not live to complete his defign : for Euftace de Burgaville granted to Hugh de 
1'atherik paiiure for a hundred flieep, in cafe he finilhed the church m all refpetts con¬ 
formable to the intend of the founder. It was granted at the diftblution to Richard 
Brook, Efquire. 

Continue my way along a flat dull country, reach the banks of the Merfey, ride over 
a long caufeway, having before me d perfect wood of lofty poplar, that fpeaks the foil ; 
and Warrington as if in the midft of it. Enter 

Lancafliire, after crofling a handfome ftone bridge of four arches, which leads into 
the town, and was built by the firft Earl of Derby, to accommodate Henry VII., then 
on his road on a vifit to his lordlhip, probably to footh the Earl after the ungrateful exe¬ 
cution of his brother. Sir William Stanly. It was at firft a toll-bridge, but his lordlhip 
generoufly releafed the country from that tax, at a lols of as many marks as was equi¬ 
valent to the portion of one of his daughters. 

The priory of the hermit friers of Auguftine, founded before 1379, ftood near the 
bridge, but not a relique exifts. The entrance into the town is unpromifing,.the ftreets 
long, narrow, ill-built, and crowded with carts and paffengers ; but farther on are airy, 
and of a good width, but afford a ftriking mixture of mean' buildings and handfome 
houfes,.as is the cafe with molt trading towns that experience k fudden rife; not that 
this place wants antiquity, for Leland fpeaks of its having a better market than Man- 
chefter upwards of two hundred years ago. At that time the principal part of the town 
was near the church, remote from the bridge, and was acqeflible only by a ford, but 
the conveniency of a fafer tranfit foon drew the buildings to that end. 

The church has of late undergone much alteration, bfit two of the ancient fide-cha- 
pels ftill remain: one belonging.to the Maflies contains nothing but a fmall mural mo¬ 
nument, with a very amiable character of Francis Maffey, Efq. lord of the manors of 
Rixton and Glalbrook, laft of the ancient family, which was extinft with him in 1748; 
but in kn oppofite chapel is a magnificent tomb of Sir Thomas Boteler and his lady, in 
alabafter.: their efligieb lie at top, hand in hand, he in armour, Ihe in a remarkable 
mitre-lhaped cap; round the fides are various figures, fuch as St. Chriftopher, St. George, 
and other fuperftitious fculpturcs. The Botelers were of great antiquity in this place; 
the firft took fiis name from being butler to Ranulf de Gernons, or Mefchines, Earl of 
Chefter. His pofterity acquired great poffeflions m this county *, and one of them 
obtained the charters for markets and fairs at Warrington, from his prince Edward I. 
tradition fays that Sir Thomas, then refident at Beauly-houfe, near this town, was, 

• Dugdak’t Baronage, 1 . 653 . 

with 
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vith his lady, murdered in the night by alfailins, who crofled the moat in leathern boats 
to perpetrate their villainy. 

Beneath an arch in the wall near this tomb is another, containing a figure in a long 
robe, muflled up to the chin; the head wrapped in a fort of cap, and bound with a neat 
fillet. 

Bcfidcs this church is a neat chapel of cafe, lately rebuilt, and many places of wor¬ 
ship for Preibyterians, Anabaptills, Quakers, Methodifts, and Roman Catholics: for 
in manufacturing places it often falls out that the common people happily have a difpo- 
fition to feek. the Lord, but as unhappily dil'agree in the means of rendering themfelvcs 
acceptable to him. 

Here is a free-fehool, very confiderably endowed, and made very rcfpcriablc by the 
merits of the prefent mailer. An academy has of late years been eltablilhed in this 
town, with a view of giving an education to youth on the plan of an univerfuy. 

The manufactures of this place are very confiderable; formerly a great quantity of 
checks and coarfe linens were made here, but of late years thele have given way to that 
ofpolldavies, or fail-cloth, now carried on with fuch fpirit fin the town and country) 
as to fupply near one half of the navy of Great Britain. The late war gave a great 
rife to this branch, and a fudden improvement to the town. 

The making of pins is another confiderable article of commerce ; locks, hinges, call- 
iron, and other branches of hardware, are fabricated here to a great amount: very 
large works for the refining of copper are carried on near the town ; and the glafsand 
i'ugar-houfes employ many hands. By means of all thele advantages the town has been 
doubled within thele twenty years j and is fuppofed to contain at prefent between eight 
and nine thouiand inhabitants. 

The manufadlurcs of this place are moll readily conveyed down to Liverpool by 
means of the Merfey. The fpring-tides rife at the bridge to the height of nine feet, 
and veffels of feventy or eighty feet can lie at Bank-quay, the port of the town, where 
warehoufes, cranes, and other conveniences for Hupping of goods are created. 1 mull 
not omit that thirty or forty thoufand bulhels of potatoes are annually exported out of 
the rich land of the environs of Warrington, into the Mediterranean, at the medium 
price of fourteen pence per bulhel. This is the root which honell Gerard, about two 
hundred and forty years ago, fpcaks of “ as a food, as alfo a meat for pleafure being 
either roalled in. the embers or boiled and eaten with oile vinegar and pepper or dreffed 
feme other way by the hand of a Ikilful cooke 

The falmon-lilhery is very confiderable, hut the opportunity of lending them to Lon¬ 
don and other places, at theutginning of the feafon, keeps up the price to about eight- 
pence per pound, which gradually finks to three-pence-or twopcnce-halfpennv, to the 
great aid of the poor manufacturers. Smelts, or as they are called in all the north, 
fparlings, migrate in the fpring up this river in amazing Ihoals, and of a fize fuperior 
to thole of other parts, fome having been taken that weighed half a pound, and mea- 
fured thirteen inches. 

In this river is found a fmall filh called the graining, in fome refgefts refembling the 
dace, yet is a diltind and perhaps new fpecies j tile ufual length is feven inches and a 
half; it is rather more flender than the dace, the body is almoft ftrai£ht, that of the 
other incurvated ; the colour of the feales in this is filvery, with a bluilli call; thole of 
the dace have a ycllowilh or grecnilh tinge: the eyes, the ventral and the anal fins in 
the graining are of a pale colour f. 

• Herbal, 9*8. f Rays in P. D. 8. P. P. 15. V. 9. A. 10. C. 3*. 
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Make a vifit to John Blackburne, Efq., at his feat of Orford, a mile from Warrington; 
dine and lie there. This gentleman from his earlied life, like another Evelyn, has made 
his garden the employ and amufement of his lcifure hours, and been mofl fuccefsful in 
every part he has attempted: in faCt, he has an univerfal knowledge in the culture of 
plants. He was the fecond in thefe kingdoms that cultivated the pine-apple; has the 
belt fruit and the bed kitchen-garden : his collection of hardy exotics is exceedingly 
numerous; and his collection of hot-hoqfc plants is at lead equal to any private collec¬ 
tion in this kingdom. He negleCts no branch of botany, has the aquatic plants in their 
proper elements j the rock plants on artificial rocks; and you may be here betrayed 
into a bog by attempting to gather thofe of the morafs*. 

Mrs. Blackburne, his daughter, extends her refearches (till farther, and adds to her 
empire another kingdom: not content with the botanic, (he caufes North America to 
be explored for its animals, and has formed a mufeum from the other fide of the At¬ 
lantic, as pleafing as it is inftruCtive. 

In this houfe is a large family picture of the Afhtons of Chadderton, confiding of a 
gentleman, his lady, eleven children living at that time, and three infants who dfed in 
their birth: it was painted in the reign of James I. by Tobias Ratcliff; but has fo little 
merit, that I ihould not have mentioned it, but to add one more to Mr. Walpole’s lid of 
painters. 

May 19. Pafs through Winwick, a fmall village, remarkable for being the riched 
reCkory in England: the living is worth 21300!. per annum ; the reCtor is lord of the 
manor, and has a glebe of 1300I. annual rent. It is Angular that this county, the 
feventh in fize in England, has only fixty-one parifhes; whereas Norfolk, the next in 
dimenfions, has no fewer than fix hundred and fixty. 

In the wall of an old porch before the reCtor of Winwick's houfe, is fafely lodged a 
bible, placed there by a zealous incumbent, who lived in the days of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, in order that at lead one authentic book might be found, Ihould the fanatics cor¬ 
rupt the text, and deflroy all the orthodox copies. 

On the outfide of the church is this infcription/cut in old letters : 

Hie locus, Ofwaldc, quondam tibi placnit valde; ’ 

North,tnumbrorum fueras Rex, mincqne poloium 
Rcrgna tents, Prato jiafTus Maicplde f vocato. 

Anno milltno quingentenoque irictno, 
delator poll Chriitum muruin renovaverat ilium : 

Henricus Johulton curatut erat timulhic tunc. 

Ofwald was King of Northumberland; the mod pious prince of his time, and the redorer 
«f the Chridian religion in his dominions: at length, A. D. (140, receiving a defeat 
near Ofwedry, by Penda, pagan King of Mercia, was there flain, his body cut in pieces, 
and duck on poles by way of trophies. 

At Redbank, between this place and Newton, the Scots in Augud 1648, after their 
retreat from Predon, made a refolute dand for many hours againft the victorious Crom¬ 
well, who, with great lofson.both fides, beat them from their ground, and the next 
day made hiqfelf mader of all their remaining infantry, which, with their commander. 
Lieutenant-general Bayly, furrendered on the bare condition of quarter J. 

* My refpe&ed and venerable friend, after a long and unfpotted life, died Dec. 19,178(1, aged oa. 

•f Mufcr-Held, near Ofweftry. £ Whitelock, 332. Clarendon, V. 162. 
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Pafs through Newton, a fmall borough town: the country flat and fertile. On ap¬ 
proaching Wiggan, obferve feveral fields quite white with thread, bleaching for the ma- 
nufafture of ftrong checks and coarfe linen, carried on in that town and neighbourhood. 

Wiggan is a pretty large town and a borough. It has long been noted for manu. 
fafturesin brafs and pewter, which now give way to that of checks: an ingenious follow 
here turns canal coal into vafes, obelilks, and fnuff-bdxcs, and forms excellent black- 
moors heads out of the fame material. 

The beft crofs-bows are alfo made in this town by a perfon who fuccecded ins father 
in the bufinefs; the laft coming there from Rippon about a century ago. 

In the church is an infcription in memory of Sir Roger Bradfhaigh, of Ilaigh, an 
eminent loyalift in the time of the civil wars; and a tomb, much defaced, of a Sir Wil - 
liam Bradfhaigh and his lady Mabel, who lived in the reigns of Edward II. and Ilf. 
A remarkable hiftory attends this pair: in the time of the firft monarch he fet out for 
the holy land in queft of adventures, and left his fair fpoufe at home to pray for his 
fuccefs; but after fome years’ abfence, the lady thinking he made rather too long a flay, 
gave her hand to Sir Ofmund Nevil, a Welch knight. At length Sir William returns 
in the garb of a pilgrim, makes himfelf known to his Mabel, is acknowledged by her, 
and fhe returns to her allegiance : Sir William purfues the innocent invader of his bed, 
overtakes him at Newton-park, where my unfortunate countryman is flain. The poor 
lady being confidered as an acceffary to his death, is condemned to a weekly penance 
of walking barefoot from the chapel in Haigh-hall, three miles diftant, to expiate her 
crime, to a crofs near Wiggan, at this day called Mabel’s crofs. 

Not far from the town is the little river Douglafs, immortalized by the vi(Stories of 
our Arthur * over the Saxons on its bapks. This ftream in 1727 was widened, deep¬ 
ened, and made navigable by locks, almoft to the mouth of the Ribble; and was among 
the firft of thofe projects which have fince been purfued with fo much utility to the 
inland parts of the kingdom. This canal conveys coal to fupply the north of the county, 
and even part of Weftmoreland, and in return brings from thence limeftone. 

On an eminence about a mile from Wiggan is Haigh, long the feat of the Bradfhaighs, 
an ancient houfe, built at different times: the chapel fuppofed to be as old as the time 
of Edward II.; in the front are the Stanly arms, and beneath them thofe of the family, 
which in all civil commotions had united with the former, even as early as the battle of 
Bofvvorth field. 

In this houfe arc fome excellent pictures: our Saviour with his difciples at Emmaus, 
by Titian, with the landlord and waiter; a fine attention and refpeft is exprefied in the 
countenances of the difeipiest 

A very fine head of Sir Lionel Tolmach, by Er. Zuchero, on wood, fhort grey hair, a 
forked beard, rofy complexion; a beautiful viridis fenefitus. 

Eliz. Lady Dacres, daughter of Paul Vifcount Banning, relift of Francis Lord 
Dacres, created Countefs of Sheppy for life, by Ch. II. in 1680} a head on wood ; a 
blooming countenance. . 

A head, by Riley, of Sir John Guife, great-grandfather to the prefent baronet j and 
and another of Lady Guife, by Kncller. 

. Charles I. in his robes. * 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in the robes of the garter, aflaflinated by the 
gloomy Felton. 

A large equeftrian pifture of Ch. I., a copy after Va idyck. • 

* Henry of Huntingdon, 31 g. 

A A 2 Hi* 
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His daughter, Mary Princefs of Orange, mother to King William. 

Henry Murray, Efq. gentleman of the bed-chamber to Ch. 11 .: his daughter was mar¬ 
ried to Sir Roger Bradfluigh, the fecund baronet. 

This neighbourhood abounds with that fine fpccics of coal called canal, perhaps candle 
coal, from its ferving as cheap light for the poor to fpiti by during the long, winter 
evenings: it is found in beds of about three feet in thicknefs; the veins dip one yard 
in twenty : are found at great depths, with a black bafs above and below, and are fub- 
jeft to the lame damps fiery and fuffbeating as the common coal. It makes the fweeteft 
of fires, and the molt cheerful: is very inflammable, and fo clean, that at Haigh hall a 
fummer-houfe is built with it, which may be entered without dread of foiling the lighted 
cloaths. 

Sir Roger Bradlhaigh, baronet, the laft of the male line, died on September 29,1770. 
On the death of his widow in ——the feat and eftate fell,to -——Lind fay, Earl of 

Balcarras, in right of his wife-Dalrymplc, great-grand-daughter to the third Sir 

Roger Bradfiiaigh. Endeavours have been made to impute to this houfe the infamous 
regicide John Bradfhaw. 

Leaving Wiggan, obferve on the road fide, near the north end of the town, a monu¬ 
ment, erefted by Alexander Rigby, Efq., in memory of his gallant commander Sir 
Thomas Tildefty, who was killed on this fpot in the engagement with Lambert, in 1650: 
a faithful domeftic, fupporting his dying mafter, was fhot in that fituation by a rebel 
trooper, who wasinftantly pidoled by his generous officer, who abhorred the barbarity 
even to an enemy. 

Reach Standiffi, a village with a very handfome church and fpire fteeple : the pillars 
within fhew an attempt of the Tufcan order; it was rebuilt in 1584, and chiefly by the 
affiftance of Richard Moodie, redtor of the place, who maintained the workmen with 
meat, at his own cod, during the time. He was the fird protedant paftor, conformed 
and procured the living by the ceffion of the tythes of Standiffi, probably thinking it 
better to lofe part than all. He lies in effigy on his tomb, dreffed in his francifcan habit, 
with an infeription declarative of his munificence towards the church. In front of the 
tomb are two fmall pillars with Ionic capitals, the dawning of the introdudlion of Gre¬ 
cian architeflure. 

Here is a handfome tomb of Sir Edward Wrightington, Knight, king’s counfel: he 
died 1658, and lies in alabafter recumbent in his gown. A curious memorial of Ed- 
jrard Chifnal, who was, during the civil wars, colonel of a regiment of horfe, and 
another of foot; and left there ffiould be any doubt, the commilfions are ‘given in full 
length upon wood. This gentleman had the honour of defending Latham-houfe under 
the command of the heroine the Coimtefs of Derby. 

At Mrs. Townley’s, at Standiffi-hall, are fome few reliques of the Arundel colleflion, 
particularly eight pieces*of glafs, with the labours of Hercules, mod exquifitely cut on 
them. A large filver fquare, perhaps thepannel of an altar, with a molt beautiful relief 
of the refurrc&ion on it, by P. V. 1605. Two trinkets, one a lion, the other a dragon, 
whole bodies are formed of two vaft irregular pearls. 

M..ke an excurfion four miles on tfie weft to Holland, a village whre formerly had 
been a priory of Benediftines, founded by Robert de Holland in 13*9, out of th;- colle¬ 
giate chapel, before ferved by canons regular. Nothing remains at prelent but the 
church, and a few -walls. The pofterity of the founder rofe to the greateft honours 
darii gfeveral of the following turbulent reigns; but thofe honours were attended with 
the greateft calamities. Robert himfelf, firft fecretary to Thomas of Wcoddock, Earl 
of Lancafter, after betraying his mafter, loft his head, by the rage of the people, in the 

J4 beginning 
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beginning of the reign of Edward III. His pofterity, many at lead of them, were 
equally unfortunate : Thomas de Holland, Duke of Surry, and Earl of Kent, fell in the 
fame manner at Cirencefter, by the hands of the townfmen, after a rafh in.furre&ion, in 
order to reftore his matter, Richard II. His half brother, John, Duke of Exeter, and 
Earl of Huntingdon, underwent the fame fate, from the hands of fhe populace, at PleiTy, 
in F.fTex, for being engaged in the fame defign. And his grandfon, Henry, Duke of 
Exeter, experienced a fortune as various as it was calamitous. He was the greateft fubjeft 
in power under Henry VI., and was brother-in-law to Etlw. IV.; yet, as Comines relates, 
daring the firft depreffion of his unhappy matter, he was feen a fugitive in Flanders, run¬ 
ning barefoot after the Duke of Burgundy’s coach, to beg an alms : on the laft attempt 
to replace Henry on the throne, he again appeared in arms at the battle of Barnet, fought 
manfully, and was left for dead in the field;. a faithful domeftic gave him alliftance, and 
conveyed him into fanttuary ; he efcaped, and was never heard of till his corpfe was 
found, by fotne unknown accident, floating in the fea between Dover and Calais *; and 
thus clofed the eventful hittory of this ill-fated line. 

Return through this deep trad into the road at Standilh : the country from hence 
to Prefton very good; on the laft a long valley runs parallel. At a place called Pin- 
cock-bridge crofs the Yarrow, a pretty dream, watering a narrow romantic glen, wooded 
on both fides. 


Ride through Walton, a very populous village, near the Ribble, a fine river, extend¬ 
ing through a range of very rich meadows, as far as the piflurefque vale of Cuerden. 
Crofs the river on a bridge of five arches, afeend a hill, through lanes once deep, nar¬ 
row, and of difficult approach, where, in 1715, the rebels made fome refiftance to the 
king’s forces in the ill-concerted affair of that year. 

On the top lies Prefton, a neat and handfome town, quiet, and entirely free from the 
noife of manufactures; and is fupported by paflengers, or the money fpent by the 
numerous gentry that inhabit it. It derives its name (according to Camden) from the 
priefts or religious that were in old times the principal inhabitants. Here was a convent 
of grey friars, or Francifcans, founded by Edmund Earl of Lancafter, fon of Henry HI. 
Robert de Holland abovementioned was a confiderable benefa&or to the place, and was 
buried here. A gentleman of the name of Prefton gave the ground 1 . Might not the 
town take its name from him ? Here was alfo an ancient hofpital, dedicated to Mary 
Magdalene, mentioned in 1291 in the Lincoln taxation J. 1 

T his place was taken by ttorm in 1643, by the parliament forces under Sir John 
Seaton, after a-moft gallant defence : it was at that time fortified with brick walls §. 

North of this town begarf'ihe aftion between that gallant officer Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and the parliament forces under Cromwell. The former commanded the 
Englifh army that was to aft in conjunftion with the Duke of Hamilton in his unfortu¬ 
nate invafion in July 164$. Langdale gave the infatuated Scot notice of the approach 
of Cromwell, and in vain advifing the affembling of the whole force, his counfel was 
loft. He alone made a ftand in the fields near Prefton for fix hours, unaflifted by the 
duke, who puttied the march of his troops over the bridge, leaving Sir Marmaduke to 
be overpowered with numbers. • “ • 

The walks on the banks above the Ribble command a moft beautiful* view of mea¬ 
dows, bounded by delicious rifmgs; the river meandring between till the profpea clofes 
with its eftuary. Continue here the whole night, and lie at the Black-Bull 

’1 he Spectator has long fince pointed out the knowledge that may becolleaed from 
figns: it is impoflible not to remark the propriety of the reigning ones of this county • 


* Stow 4 26. 

■J Stevens’s Monad. 1. 154. 


. t Tanner, 234. 

$ Parliament Chronicle, 268, 
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the triple-legs, and the eagle-and-child, denote the great pofleffions of the Stanlies in 
thefe parts; the bull, the juft pre-eminence of its cattle over other, counties; and the 
royal-oak, its diftinguifhed loyalty to its fovereign. 1 am amazed they do not add the 
Guaces, for no where can be fecn a more numerous race of beauties among that order, 
who want every advantage to let oil'their native charms. 

May 2c. Go over a flat country, with rufliy fields on each fide: crofs the Broke and 
the Calder; fee on one fide Blazedale fells, and on the other Pelling mofs, which fome 
years ago made an eruption fimilar to that of Solway. Crofs the Wier, near Garftang, 
on a bridge of two arches; about twelve miles lower it fwells into a fine harbour, 
whence tne provincial proverb, as fafe as Wier. Veflels put into it for the fail-cloth 
made at Kirkham. 

Breakfaft at Garftang, a fmall town, remarkable for the fine cattle produced in its 
neighbourhood: a gentleman has refufed thirty guineas for a three-year-old cow; has 
fold a calf of a month's age for ten guineas, and bulls for an hundred; and has killed 
an ox weighing twenty-one fcore per quarter, exclufive of hide, entrails, &c. Bulls alfo 
have been let out at the rate of thirty guineas the feafon ; fo that well might honeft 
Barnaby * celebrate the cattle of this place, notwithftanding the misfortune he met with 
in one of its great fairs. 

Veni Garftang ubi nata 
Sunt Armenia fronte lata, 

Veni Garftang, ubi male 
Intrans forum beftialc. 

Forte vaccftlando vico 
Hue et iliuc cum amico. 

In Juvcncse dorfum rut 
Cujus cornu Ixfus fui. 

Abundance of potatoes arc raifed about the place, and fent to London, Ireland, and 
Scotland. < 

Sir Edward Walpole is lord of this manor, his father having obtaihed a grant of it 
ffom the crown. 

Near the town, on a knowl, is a Angle tower, the poor remains of Grenehaugh caftle: 
it was built by the firft Stanley, Earl of Derby, to fecure himfelf in his new poffeflions, 
the forfeited eftates of the Yorkifts, who did not bear, without refentment, this ufurpa- 
tion on their property. Among the attainted lands, which were veiled in his lordlhip, 
are reckoned thofe of Pilkington, Broughton, and Wotton f. 

Soon after leaving Garftang the country grows more barren, uneven, pr llightly 
hilly. From a common called the Grave have a fine viow of 

Lancafter, built of Hone, and lying on the fide of a hill: the caftle, built by Edward 
111 . J, forms one great objeft, the church another; and far beyond is an arm of the Tea, 
and the lofty mountains of Furnefs and Cumberland. The town is not regular, but is 
well built, and contains numbers of very handfome houfes. Every ftranger mull ad¬ 
mire the front of Mr. Noble’s, faced with ftone, naturally figured with views, rivers, 
and mountains, in the fame nature with the pietra imbofeata and ruinata of the Italians. 
The inhabitants are alfo fortunate in having fome very ingenious cabinet-makers fettled 
here, who fabricate moft excellent and neat goods at remarkably cheap rates, which 
they export to London andthe plantations. Mr. Gillow’s warehoufe of thefe manu¬ 
factures merits a vifit. 

• • Better known by the tame of drunken Barnaby, who lived the beginning of laft century, and published 
iiis four Itineraries in Latin rhyme. 

f Leland’i Itin. vi. 35. 

£ Vctuila Monuments, &c. published by the Society of Antiquaries, No. 41. 
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It is a town of much commerce; has fine quays on the river Lune, which brings up 
Chips of *50 tons burden clofe to the place. Forty or fifty fhips trade from hence di- 
re&ly to Guinea and the Weft Indies} others to Norway. Befides the cabinet goods, 
fome fail-cloth is manufadtured here; and great numbers of candles are exported to the 
Weft Indies. Much wheat and barley is imported. 

The cuftom-houfe is a fmall but elegant building, with a portico fupported by four 
Ionic pillars, with a beautiful plain pediment: each pillar is fifteen feet and a half high, 
and conftfts of a Angle ftone. There is a double flight of fteps, a ruftic furbafe and 
coins; a work that does much credit to Mr. Gillow, the architect. 

The caftle is very entire; has a mod magnificent front, confiding of two angular 
towers, and a gateway between, and within is a great fquare tower: the courts of juf- 
tice are held here; and here are kept the prifoners of the county, in a fafe yet airy con¬ 
finement. The caftle and town were furprifed and taken immediately after the ftorming 
of Prefton, by a party fent from thence under the command of Serjeant-major Birch. 

The church is feated on an eminence near the caftle, and commands an extenfive, but 
not a pleating view. Within is a mural monument in memory of Sir Samuel Eyres, 
one of the judges of the king’s-bench in the rime-of King William j and a very pom¬ 
pous infcription on the grave-ftone of Tho. Coveil, fix times mayor of the towni fcrty- 
eight years keeper of the caftle, forty-fix years one of the coroners of the county, captain 
of the freehold land of the hundred of Lonfdale on this fide the lands, &c. &c, died 
Aug. 1, 1639. 

Ceafct ceafe to mourn, all tears are vain and void. 

He’s fled, not dead, difTolvcd, not defiroycd: 

]n heav’n his foul doth reft, bis body here 
Sleeps in this dull, and his fame every where 
Triumphs: the town, the country, farther fotth. 

The laud throughout proclaim his noble worth. 

Speak of a man fo courteous, 

Ho free and every way magnanimous 5 
That ftory told at large here do you fee 
Epitomized in brief, Coveil was he. 

<1 

This is given as a fpccimen of an epitaph fo very extravagant, that the living muft 
laugh to read; and the deceafed, was he capable, muft blulh to hear. 

This was one' of the churches referved by Henry VIII. as a fandtuary after the aboli¬ 
tion of that dangerous privilege in the reft of EnglanJ. 

On the north fide of the church-yard are the remains of an old wall, called the wery 
wall. Camden conjedtyres it to have taken its name from Caerwerid, or the green for- 
trefs, the Britilh name of Lancafter; and that it was part of a Roman wall. For my 
part, with Leland, I fufpedt it to have been part of the endofure of the priory, a cell 
of Benedidtine monks of St. Martin, at Sees in France, fupprelied by Henry V., and 
given to Sion abby. 

The (hambles of. this town muft not be omitted: they are built in the form of a ftreet, 
at the public expence; every butcher has his (hop, and bis name painted over the door. 

Crofs the Lune, on a handfome bridge of four arches. Since I vifited this town 
there is a new bridge of five arches, built a little above the other, which is yet (landing. 
Turn to the left, and after four miles riding reach He(s *bank, and at low water crofs 
the arm of the fea, the Moricambe of Ptolemy, that divides this part of the county from 
the hundred of Furnefs, a detached traft penmfulated by the fea, lake, or river, a me¬ 
lancholy ride of eleven miles} the profpedt on all fides quite favage, high barren hill* 

indented 
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indented by the Tea, or dreary wot fands, rendered more horrible by the approach of 
night, and a tempdluous evening, obfcured by the driving of black clouds. Beneath 
the ihade difcerned Arnfide tower, the property of the Stanlics for fonie centuries. 
Here the county of Weflmoreland intrudes into the eftuary, and totally feparates the 
hundred of Lovnfdalo from the reft of Lancalhire. Before us was an extenfive but 
fbaliow ford, formed by the Kent and other rivere, now palled with trouble by the beat, 
ing of the waves. 

At the entrance into this water am met by a guide, called here the carter, who is 
maintained by the public, and obliged in all weathers to attend here from fun-rife to 
fun-fet, to condud paflTengcrs over. 

Three miles from the more is Cartmel, a fmall town with moft irregular flrects, lying 
in a vale furrounded with high hills. The gateway of the monaftery of regular canons 
of St. Auftin, founded in 1188 by William Marefchal, Earl of Pembroke, is ftill {land¬ 
ing : but this had long been holy ground. Egfrid, King of the Northumbrians, who 
reigned between the years 670 and 685, gave to St. Cuthbert all the trad called Carth- 
mell and all the Britains on it, and a town called Sudgetluit * ; a proof of the length of 
time that the natives of our ifland inhabited this part. 

The church is large, and in form of a crofs: the length is 157 feet, the tranfept 1 io; 
the height 57. The fteeple is mod lingular, the tower being a fquare within a fquare; 
the upper part being fet diagonally within the lower. The inlide of the church is 
handfome and fpacious : the centre fupported by four large and tine cluftered pillars: 
the weft part more modern than the reft, and the pillars odagonal. The choir beauti¬ 
ful, furrounded with ftalls, whofe tops and pillars are finely Carved with foliage, and 
with the inftruments of the paflion above. 

On one fide is the tomb-ftone of William de Walton, with a crofs on it. lie was 
either firft or fecond prior of this place. The infeription is only “ Hie jacet fratcr 
Wilelmus de Walton prior de Cartmel.”, 

On the other is a magnificent tomb of a Harrington and his lady, both lie recum¬ 
bent beneath a fine carved and open work arch, decorated with variety of fuperflitious 
figures; and on the furbafe are grotefque forms of chaunting monks. He lies with his 
legs acrofs, a fign that he had obtained that privilege by the merits of a pilgrimage to 
the holy land, or a crufade. He is faid to have been one of the Harringtons of Wraf- 
holm tower, his lady a Huddlefton of Millam caftlc. It js probably the effigies of Sir 
John de Harrington, whom 1305 was fummoned by Edw. I., with numbers of other 
gallant gentlemen, to meet him at Carlific, and attend him on his expedition into Scot¬ 
land ; and was then knighted along with Prince Edward, yvith bathing, and other lacred 
ceremonies f. 

The monument erefbed by Ghriftopher Rawlinfon of Carkhall, in Cartmel, deferves 
mention, being in memory of his grandfather, father, and mother. The laft, a monk, 
defeended from a Tho.- Monk of Devon (hire, by Frances Plantagenet, daughter and co¬ 
heir of Arthur Vifcount Lifle, fon of Edw. IV. ; and this Chriftopher dying without 
ifiue, was the laft male by the mother’s fide of that great line. 

In a fide chapel js the burial-placp of the Lowthers; among other monuments is a 
neat but fmall one of the late Sir William. 

May ai. Pals through fome fields, a ftrange mixture of pafture, rock, and finaH 
groves. Defcend a hill to Holker, once the feat of the family of the Preftons, fince the 
property of the Lowthers, and lately that of Lord George Cavendiffi : a large irregular 

* Hitt. St. Cuthbert in Hitt. Angl. Script. 1. 69. f Dugdaie’t Baronage, II. 99. 

houfe, 
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houfe, featcd in a pretty park, well wooded; and on the fide of the houfe is a range 
of low rocky hills, directing the eye to an immenfe chain of lofty mountains. 

AtHolker arefeveral good pictures: among the portraits, the beautiful, abandoned, 
vindi&ive, violent Dutchefs of Cleveland, miftrefs to Charles II. by Lely. 

A Mrs. Lowther by the fame. 

Admiral Penn, drcflbd in black, with a cravat and fafh, long hair, and of a good 
honeft rountenance. lie rofe very early in life to the higheft naval commands; was a 
captain at twenty one, rear admiral of Ireland at twenty-three, general in the lirft 
Dutch war at thirty-two ; difgraced and imprifoned by Cromwell for his unluccefsful 
attempt on St. Domingo, though he added, in that very expedition, Jamaica to the 
kingdom of Great Britain : on the reftoration, commanded under the Duke of York 
in the fame Ihip, at the great fea fight of 1665, when the laurels of the firft day were 
blafted by the unfortunate ina&ivity of the fecond ; for where princes arc concerned, 
the truth of mifearriages feldoin appears. He foon after retired from the l'ervice, and 
died at the early age of forty-nine. 

The late Sir James Lowther; a character too well known to be dwelt on. 

The head of Thomas Wriothefly, Earl of Southampton, the friend of Clarendon, 
and virtuous treafurer of the firft years after the reftoration. 

Ilis lady, leaning on a globe. 

A very fine head of a Prefton, in black, a ruff, ihort grey hair, round beard. 

A head called that of an Earl Douglafs, with this infeription: “ Novis paucos fecura 
quies, act. fuse. xxii. A. M. D. xi.” On the head a black bonnet, countenance good, 
beard brown, drefs black. 

A fine head of Vandyck, when young, leaning: by himfelf. 

An old man reading, and a boy, on wood, marked j. w. Stap. 

Two boys at dice, and a woman looking on: a fine piece by Moriilio. 

St. Francis d’Altize, kneeling, very. fine. And variety of other good paintings. 
Among them four by Claude Lorraine. 

Crofs another trad of fands, three miles in breadth, and am condu&ed through the 
ford by another Carter. This officer was originally maintained by the priory of Coni, 
filed; but at the diffolution the King charged himfelf and his fucceffocs with the pay. 
inent: fmee that time it is held by patent of the dutchy of Lancafter, and the falary is 
paid by the receiver-general.. Reach 

Ulverfton, a town of about three thoufand fouls, feated near the water fide, and is ap¬ 
proachable at .nigh water by veffels of a hundred aivi fifty tons; has a good trade in 
iron ore, pig and bar iron, bark, lime-ftone, oats and barley, and much beans, which 
laft are fent to Liverpool, for the food of the poor enflaved negroes in the Guinea 
trade. Numbers of cattle are fold out of the neighbourhood, but the commerce in 
general declines; at prefent there are not above fixty veffels belonging to the place; 
formerly about a hundred and fifty moftly let out to freight; but both mafter and Tai¬ 
lors go now to Liverpool for employ. 

Quantities of potatoes are raifed here ; and fuch is the increafe that 450 bu&els 
have been got from a fingle acre of ground. Some Wheat is raffed in low Furnefs, 
near the fea, and in the ifie of Walney : but the inhabitants of theie parts have but re¬ 
cently applied themfelves to hulbandry. Among the matures fea-fand and live muf- 
cles are frequently ufed ; but till within thefe twenty years even the ufe of dung was 
fcarcely known to them. • 

Make an excurfion of four miles to the weft, to vifit the great iron mines at Wfcit- 
rigs ; the ore is found in immenfe beds beneath two ftrata, one of pinnel or coarfie 

voi.. hi. a a gravely 
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gravel) about fifteen yards thick; the next is lkne-ftone of twenty yards: the ftratum 
of ore is rather uncertain in extent, but is from ten to fifteen yards thick, and forty in 
extent; and fometimes two hundred tons have been taken up in a week. A cubic 
yard of ore weighs three tons and a half: the common produce of metal is one ton 
from thirty-five to forty hundred of ore; but fome has been fo rich as to yield a ton of 
iron from twenty feven hundred of the mineral. 

The ore lies in vaft heaps about the mines, fo as to form perfect mountains ; is of 
that fpecics called by mineralogies haematites and kidney-ore; is red, very greafy, and 
defiling. The iron race that inhabit the mining villages exhibit a Arrange appearance : 
men, women and children are perfefty dyed with i*, and even innocent babes quickly 
aflume the bloody complexion of the foil. 

The ore is carried on board the‘{hips for i as. per ton, each ton 21 hundred j and the 
adventurers pay is. 6d. per ton farm for liberty of railing it. It is entirely fmelted 
with wood charcoal, but is got in fuch quantities that wood in thefe parts is fometimes 
wanting; fo that charcoal is fometimes procured from the poor woods of Mull, and other 
of the Hebrides. The port to thefe mines is Barrow, about five miles to the fouth weft. 

Thefe mines have been worked above four hundred years ago, as appears by the grant 
of William of Lancafter, Lord of Kendal, to the priory , of Conifhed, in this neighbour¬ 
hood, of the mine of Plumpton, probably part of the prefent vein; which he conveys 
“ libero introitu et exitu ad duos equos cum hominibus minam cariandam, &e. *” 

The veftiges of the ancient workings are very frequent, and apparent enough, from 
the vaft hollows in the earth wherever they have funk in. 

From one of the banks have a great view of the lower Furnefs, 9s far as appears, a 
woodlefs trad, and the iile of Walney, ftretching along the coart, and forming to it a 
fecure counterfcarp from the rage of the fea. At die fouth end is Peel caftle, originally 
built, and fupported by the abbey of Furnefs, and garrifoned with fixty men, as a pro¬ 
tection againrt the Scots. 

The abbey lies oppofite, and the very ruins evince its former magnificence f. It 
was founded in 1127, by Stephen Earl of Moriton of Bologne, afterwards King of 
England, or rather removed by him from Tulket in Aundirnefs. The monks were 
originally of the order of Tironenfians, of the rule of St. Benedict, but afterwards be* 
came Cirtercians J. 

The little Tarn, or water called Standing Tarn, is within fight; it is of confiderae 
depth, and abounds with pike, roach, and eels ; alfo with large trout;’and is remark¬ 
able for having no vifible outlet, but difeharges ks waters by fome fubterraneouspaflage. 

See, towards the North, at a fmall dirtance, the hill of Black-Coomb, in Cumberland 
often vifible from Flintfhire, and an infallible prefage to us of had weather. I found 
from the report of the inhabitants of thefe parts, that the appearance of our country is 
equally ominous to them, and equally unacceptable. 

See Swartz-moor hall, near which Martin Swartz and his Germans encamped in 
1487, with Lambert Simnel, in order to coiled forces in thefe parts, before his attempt 
to wreft the crown from Henry'VII;. He was fupported by Sir Thomas Broughton, a 
gentleman of this heighbourhbod, who, efcaping afterwards from the battle of Stoke, 
like our OwemGlendwr, lived many years (when he was fuppofed to have been flain) 
in great obfeurity, fupported by his faithful tenants in Wertmoreland.. 

■ • Dugdalc, iL 42$. / 

t Finely engraven among the view* publiibed by the focietjr of Antiquaries. 

t Dugdale, 1. 704. An excellent and full account of this abbey hat been lately publHhcd, by Mr. 
Thonn Weft. 
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And in after-times the melancholy fpirit of George Fox, the founder of quakerifm, 
took poffeflion of Swartz-moor hall, firft captivating the heart of a widow, the relift of 
judge Fell, the then inhabitant, moving her congenial foul to reftgn herfelf to him in 
the bonds of matrimony. From thence he fallied forth, and I truft, unintentionally, 
gave rife to a crowd of fpiritual Quixotes (difowned indeed by his admirers, as his 
genuine followers) who for a period diilurbed mankind with all the extravagancies that 
enthufiafm could invent. 

Return to Ulverfton, and dine with Mr. Kendal of that place, who (hewed me every 
civility. In his poifefiion faw a Angular tripodal jug, found in the neighbourhood : it 
was wide at the bottom, ancl narrow at the top, with a fpout and handle made of a 
mixed metal; the height of the veflel was eight inches three quarters, of the feet two 
three quarters. One of the fame kind was found in the county of Down •, in Ireland • 
yet probably both might be Roman, the laft brought by accident into that kingdom ; 
for Mr. Gordon, tab. 42. has given the figure of one carved on the fide of an altar. 

Proceed by Newland iron furnace; afeend a high hill, whole very top, as well as 
others adjacent, appears well peopled. Defcend to Penny-bridge, or Crakeford, 
where a (hip of 150 tons was then building. Furnaces abound in thefe parts, and vari¬ 
ous forts of implements of hufbandry are made here. 

Keep along a narrow glen on excellent roads, amidft thick coppices, or brulh woods 
of various forts of trees, many of them planted exprefsly for the ufe of the furnaces or 
bloomeries. They confift chiefly of birch and hazel: not many years ago (hip loads 
of nuts have been exported from hence. The woods are great ornaments to the coun¬ 
try, for they creep high up the hills: The owners cut them down in equal portions, in 
the rotation of fixteen years, and raife regular revenues out of them; and often fu- 
perior to the rent of their land, for freeholders of fifteen or twenty-five pounds per 
annum, are known to make conftantly fixty pounds a year from their woods. The 
furnaces for thefe laft fixty years have brought a great deal of wealth into this country. 

Obferve that the tops of all the alh trees were lopped; and was informed that it was 
done to feed the cattle in Autumn, when the grafs was on the decline: the cattle peel, 
ing off the bark as a food. In Queen Elizabeth's time the inhabitants of Colton and 
Hawkihead fells remouftrated againft the number of bloomeries then in the country, 
becaufc they don fumed all the loppings and croppings, the foie winter food for their 
cattle. The people agreed to pay to the Queen the rent (he received from thefe works, 
on condition they were fuppreffed. Thefe rents now called Bloom Smithy, are paid to 
the crown to this day, notwithftanding the improved (late of the country has rendered 
the ufe of the former indulgence needlefs. 

Keep by the fide of Vie river Crake: near its difeharge from Coninfton mere, at a 
place called Waterfoot, lay abundance of (late brought down by water from the quarries 
in the fells: obferved alfo great heaps of birch,,befoms, which are alfo articles for ex¬ 
portation. 

Reach Coninfton or Thurftain water, a beautiful lake, ahdut feven meafured miles 
long; and the greateft breadth three quarters: the greateft depth from thirty to forty 
fathoms. At the S. end it is narrowed by the proje&ion of feveral little headlands 
running far into the water, and forming between them feveral pretty Says. A little 
higher up the wideft part commences-: from thence it runs quite (Irak to the end, not 
incurvated as the maps make it. The fiih of this water are charrand pike: a few years 
ago the firft were fold for 3s. 6d. per dozen, but thanks to the luxury of the times, aA 

• Ancient and prefect ftate of the county of Down, p. 55. 
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nowraifedto eight or nine {hillings. The fcenery about this lake, which is fcarcely 
mentioned, is extremely noble. The E. and W. fides are bounded by high hills often 
woodedbut in general cotnpofed of grey rock, and coarfe vegetation; much juniper 
creepfc along the furface, and fome beautiful hollies are finely intermixed. At the north- 
weftern extremity the va(l mountains called Coninfton fells, form a magnificent- mafs. 
In- the midft is a great bofom, retiring inward, which affords great quantities of fine 
flate. The trade in this article has of late been greatly improved, and the value of the 
quarries highly encreafed : a work that twenty years ago did not produce to the land¬ 
lord forty fhillings, atprefent brings in annually as many pounds: and the whole quan¬ 
tity at this time exported yearly from thefe mountains, is about two thoufand tons. At 
their feet is a fmall cultivated trad, filled with good farm houfes, and near the water 
edge is the village and church of Coninfton. Formerly thefe mountains yielded cop¬ 
per ; but of late the works have been negleded on account of the poverty of the ore. 

Leave the fides of the lake, and afeend a fteep hill, furrounded with woods. From 
the fummit have a fine view of the lake, the ftupendous fells, and a winding chafin be¬ 
neath fome black and ferrated mountains. . 

The fields in thofe parts are often fenced with rows of great flates; which no horfes 
will attempt leaping. See at a diftance a piece of Winander mere, and that of Eaft- 
thwaite; defeend the hill, and foon reach the fmall town of Hawklhead, feated in a fertile 
bottom. In the church is an altar tomb, with the effigies of William Sandys, and Mar¬ 
garet his wife, moft rudely cut in ftone, and done by order of his fon Edwin, Archbilhop 
of York, who was born in a fmall. houle in this neighbourhood. Round the tomb is 
thisinfeription: 

Conditur hoc tumulo, Guiliclmus Sandes et uxor, 

Cui Margareta nomcn et omen erat. 

Armiger file fuit percharus regibus olim, • 

111 a fed exemplar religionij crat. 

Conjugii fuerant xquali forte beati. 

Felices opibus, (temmate, prole fide. 



May 22d, leave Hawkfiiead, and ride by the fide of Urfwick mere, about two miles 
long, and three quarters broad; on each fide ornamented with a pretty elevated penin- 
fyla, jutting far into the water. Its fifti are perch, called here bafs, pikej. eels, but no 
trout. The eels defeend in multitudes through the river that flows from this mere into 
Winander, beginning their migration with the firft floods after midfummer; and ceafe 
on the firft fnows. The inhabitants of the country take great numbers in wheels at that 
feafon; when it is their opinion that the eels arc going into the fait water: and that they 
return in fpring. ^ 

The roads are excellent amidft fine woods witii grey rocks patched with mofs rifing 
above. In one place obferved a Holly-park, a trad preferved entirely for lheep, who 
are fed in winter with the croppings. Wild cats inhabit in too great plenty thefe woods 
and rocks. ‘ ‘ * 

The Lichen Tartareus, or ftone rag, as it is called here, incrufts moft of the ftones :• 
is gathered for the ufe of the flyers by the peafants, who fell it at a penny per pound, 
and can colled two ftone weight of it in a day. 

•Reach Graithwaite, the feat of Mr. Sandys; and from the cats craig, an eminence 
near the houfe, have an extenfive view up and down the water of Winander, for feve- 
ral miles. The variety of beautiful bays that indent the fliore; the fine wooded rifings 
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that bound each fide} and the northern termination of lofty fells patched with fnow, 
compofe a fcene the inoft piCturefque that can be imagined. 

See on the plain part of tnefe hills numbers of fpringes for woodcocks, laid between 
tufts of heath, with avenues of fmall ftones on each fide to direct thde fcolifli birds into 
the fnares, for they will not hop over the pebbles. Multitudes are taken in this man¬ 
ner in the open weather; and fold on the fpot for fixteen pence or twenty pence a 
couple (about 20 years ago at fix pence or feven pence) and lent to the all-devouring 
capital, by the Kendal ftage. 

After breakfaft, take boat at a little neighbouring creek, and have a molt advantage¬ 
ous view of this beautiful lake, being favoured with a calm day and line fky. r l he 
length of this water is about twelve miles; the breadth about a mile; for the width is 
unequal from the multitude of pretty bays, that give fuch an elegant finuofity to its 
fhorcs, efpecially thofe on the eaft, or the Wefttnorelaud fide. The horns of theie little 
ports project far, and are finely wooded ; as are all the lefier hills that Ikirt the water. 

At a diftance is another feries of hills, lofty, rude, grey and mofiy ; and above them 
foar the immenfc heights of the fells of Coninllon, the mountains of Wry nolo and 
Hard-knot, and the conic points of Langden fells; all except the firft in Cumberland. 

The waters are difeharged out at the 1 ‘outh end, at Newby-bridge, with a rapid pre¬ 
cipitous current, then afiumc the name of Leven, and after a courl'e of two miles fall'- 
into the eftuary called the Leven fands. The depth of this lake is various, from four 
yards and a half to feventy-four, and excepting near the fides, tlve bottom is entirely 
rocky : in feme places are vail fubaqueous precipices, the rock falling at once perpen¬ 
dicular, for the depth of twenty yards, within forty of the Ihore; and the fame depth is 
preferved acrofs the channel. The fall of the Leven, from the lake to high water 
mark, is ninety feet j the deepeft part of the lake a hundred and thirty-two beneath 
that point. 

The boatmen directed their courfe northward, and brought us by the heathy ifle of 
Lingholm, and the far projecting cape of Rawlinfon’s Nab. On the left hand obferve 
the termination of Lancalhire, juft fouth of the dor, a great promontory in Weft more- 
land, all the remaining wed cm fide is claimed by the fivit; but Weftmoreland bounds 
the reft, fo has the faireft claim to call itfelf owner of this fuperb water. 

On doubling the ftor a new expanfe opened before us ; li ft the little ifle of Crow- 
holme on the right, traverfed the lake towards the horfe ferry, and a little beyond, the 
great Holme of thirty acres crofles the water, and conceals the reft. This delicious ifle 
isblelt with a rich pafturage, is-adorned with a pretty grove, and has on it a good 
houfe. 

It has been the fortune t>f this beautiful retreat often to change matters: the flatter¬ 
ing hopes of the charms- of retirement have milled feveral to purchafe it from the laft 
cheated owner, who after a little time difeovered, that a conftant enjoyment of the fame 
objefts, delightful as they were, foon fatiated. There muft be fomething more than 
external charms to make a retreat from the world long endurable; the qualifications 
requifite fall to the lharc of a very few; without them dilguft and wearir.efs will foon 
invade their privacy, notwithftanding they courted^it with all the naffion and all the* 
romance with which the poet did his miftrefs *. 

Sic ego fecretis pofltim bene vivere fylvit, ' 

Qua nulla humano fit via tiita pede. 

Tu mihi cunrum requiet, lu n6&« vci atra - 
Lumen, et in folia tu mihi turba locit. - 

* Tibullut iv. 13, 9., 
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From this ifland began a new and broader extent of water, bounded on the weft by the 
bold and lofty face of a fteep hill, patched with the deep green of vaft yews and hollies, 
that embeliilhed its naked ilope. This expanfe is varied with feveral very pretty ifles, 
fomc bare, others juft appear above water, tufted with trees : on thenorth-eaft fide is 
the appearance of much cultivation; a traft near the village of Boulnefs falls.gently to 
the water edge, and rifes again far up a high and large mountain, beyond wnich is a 
grand Ikreen of others, the pointed heads of Troutbcck fells, the vaft rounded mafs 
of Fairfield, and the dill higher fummit of Rydal. 

Land, and dine in Weftiuoreland at Boulnefs, anciently called Winander, giving 
name to the lake j and am here treated with tnoft delicate trout and perch, the filh of 
this water. The charr is found here in great plenty, and of a fize fuperior to thofe in 
Wales. They fpawn about Michaelmas, in the river Brathay, which, with the Row* 
thay are the great feeds of the lake, preferring the rocky bottom of the former to the 
gravelly bottom of the other. The fifhermen diftinguilh two varieties, the cafe-charr 
and the gelt-charr, i. c. a fifh which had not fpawned the laft feafon, and efteemed by 
them the more delicate: this fpawns from the beginning of January to the end of March, 
and never afeends the river, but fele&s for that purpofe the molt gravelly parts of the 
lake, and that which abounds moft with fprings. It is taken in greateft plenty from the 
end of September to the end of November, but at other times is very rarely met with. 

The monks of the abbey of Fumefs had a grant from William of Lanca&er, privileg¬ 
ing them to fifh on this water with one boat and twenty nets; but in cafe any of the 
fervants belonging to the abbey, and fo employed, mifbehaved themfelves, they were 
to be chaftifed by the lord of the water; and in cafe they refufed to fubmit, the abbot 
was bound to difeharge them, and make theth forfeit their wages for their delinquency*. 

Remount my horfe, and continue my journey along the fides of the lake, and from ‘ 
an eminence about half a mile- N. of the village of Boulnefs, have a fine view of the 
water and all its windings; and obferve that'tne laft. bend points very far to the weft. 

On advancing towards the end have an auguft profpeft of the whole range of thefe 
northern apennines, exhibiting allthe variety of grandeur in the uniform immenfe mafs, 
the conic fummit, the broken ridge, and the overhanging crag^ with the deep chafm-like 
paftages far winding along their bafes, rendered more Horrible by the blackening fhade 
of the rocks. 

Among the birds which poflefs this exalted tra£l, the eagles are the firft in rank: 
they breed in many places. If one is killed, the other gets a new matk, and retains its 
ancient aery. Thofe who take their nefts find in them remains of gfeat numbers of 
moor game: they are befides very pernicious to the heronries : it is remarked, in the 
laying feafon of the herons, wheh the eagles terrify them fixfm their nefts, that crows, 
watching the opportunity, will ileal away their eggs. 

The red deer which diU run wild in Martindale foreft, fometimes draggle into thofe 
parts. 

Reach Amblefide, a fmaU town above the extremity of the lake: the inhabitants of 
thefe parts are v^ry iadudrious; are much employed in knitting dockings for Kendal 
market; in fpinning woollen yam) and in making thread to weave their linfies. The 
countenances of the people begin to alter; efpecially in the tender fex ; the face begins 
to fquare, and the cheek bene begins to rife, as if fymptomatic of my approaching to¬ 
wards North Britain. 

* Below Amblefide, in a meadow near the river Brathay, is a Roman camp, the fup« 
pofed Di&isof the Notitia, where coins, bricks, &c. have been often found. The out. 


* Dugdale Monad. I. 7 06, 
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fine of the work is ftill vifible, and its extent is four hundred feet one way, and three 
hundred the other: it was the ftation of part of the cohort of the Numerus Nervioruip 
Di&enfium, and placed very conveniently to command feveral paffes. 

, May 33* At a fmall difiance from Amblefide, fee Rydal-hall, the houfe of JSir 
Michael le Fleming, placed in a molt magnificent fituation; having the lake full in 
front, a rich intervening fore-ground j and on each fide a ftupendous guard of moun¬ 
tains. This family have been fixed in the north ever fince the conqueft, and became 
owners of Rydal-hall by a marriage with one of the coheirefies, daughter of Sir John 
de Lancafter, in the time of Henry IV. 

Storkgill force, near Amblefide, and two cafcades near Rydal-hall, deferve a vifit 
from the traveller. 

Near the houfe is a- lofty rocky brae, doathed with multitudes of gigantic yews and 
hollies, that from their fize and antiquity, give it a mod venerable appearance; and not 
far from its foot is Rydal water, about a mile long, beautified with little ifles. 

Go through Rydal pafs, or in the dialed of the country, Rydal haws, or gullet. 
Ride through Grafs-mere, a fertile vale with a lake clofed at the end by a noble pyra¬ 
midal mountain, called Helm-crag, with a rude and broken top Angularly grand *. 

On a high pafs between the hills, obferve a large Camedd called Dunmail Wrays 
ftones, colleded in memory of a defeat, A. D. 946, given to a petty king of Cumber¬ 
land, of that name, by Edmund I. who with the ufual barbarity of the times, put out 
the eyes of his two fons,.. and gave his country to Malcolm, King of Scotland, on 
condition he preferved in peace the northern parts of England. 

The defeent from hence to the vale of Kefwick, nine miles. 

Near this place enter Cumberland, having on the left the long extended front of 
, Helvellin fells. Mofi of the hills in thefe parts are fine iheep walks, fmooth and well 
turfed. The Iheep are fmall, but the mutton exquifitely tailed, being feldom killed be¬ 
fore it is fix or feven years old. The wool is coarfe, but manufactured into ordinary 
carpets and blankets. No goats are kept here on account of the damage they would do 
to the woods. 

Arrive within fight of Thirl-water, a moil beautiful but narrow lake, filling the bot¬ 
tom of a long dale for near four miles. From an eminence near Dale-head houfe, 
have a picturefque view over great part of its extent. About the middle, the land for 
above a hundred yards, approaches and contrails the water to the fize of a little river, 
over which is sy^rue Alpine bridge > and behind that the water inilantly. refumes the 
former breadth.. 

Regaining the road, have a ilrange and horrible view downwards, into a deep and 
miily vale, (called the valo of St. John,) at this time appearing bottomlefs, and winding 
far amidil the mountains, darkened by their height, and the thick clouds that hung on 
their fummits. 

In the courfe of the defeent, vifit, under the guidance of Do&or Brownrigg (the 
firil difeoverer), a fine piece of antiquity of that kind which is attributed to the Druids. 
An arrangement of great ftones tending to an oval figure, is to be feen near the road 
fide, about a mile and a half from Kefwick, on theiummk of a. pretty broad and high 
hill, in an arable field called Caftle. The area is thirty-four yards from north to fouth, 
and near thirty, from caft to weft; but many of the ftones are fallen down, fome in¬ 
ward, others outward; according to the plan,, they are at prefent forty in number; 

■ I 

* My idea of this and other romantic feenes in this part is improved by a very good drawing made ia 
175° by my ingenious friend Paul Panton, Efq. jun. 
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At the north end, are two much larger than the reft:, (landing five feet and a half 
above tfefcjoih between thefe may be fuppofed to have been the principal entrance; op- 
pofite'ira^^4htt.$i fide, are others of nearly the fame height ; and on the eaft is one 
near fi^pt-jfeot high, Bat what> diftinguiihes this from all other Druidical remains of 
this na&ljet is a rectangular recefs oh the eaft fide of the area, formed of great (tones, 
like thsi^fafihje oval* Thefe (fractures areconfidered in general to have been temples, 
or pla&frof : the recefs here mentioned feems to have been allotted for the 

Druidsj '^e priefts of the place, a fort of Holy of Holies, where they met feparated 
from tne” vulgar, to perform their rights, their divinations, or to fit in council, to de¬ 
termine oi» contfoverfies, to compromife all differences about limits of land, or about 
inhcrit&tes, or for the trial of the greater criminals *; the Druids poffefling both the 
office of.prieft and judge. The caufe that this recefs was placed on the eaft fide, 
feems to arife from the refpeft paid by the ancient natives of this ille to that beneficent 
luminary the fun, not originally an idolatrous refpeft, but merely as afymbolof the 
glorioles all-feeing Being, its great Creator. 

I haire alio feen fibula cut out of a flat piece of filver, of a form better to be exprefled 
by the figure than words. Its breadth is, from one exterior fide to the other, four 
inches.. This was difcoyered lodged in the mud, on deepening a fifh-pond in Brayton 
Park i* Cumberland, the feat of Sir Wilfrid Lawfon, and communicated to me by 
Doctor Brownrigg. With it was found a large filver hook of two ounces weight. 
The length of the (hank from the top to the curvature at bottom, four inches and three 
eights. The hook not fa long. 

Arrive near the Elyfium of the north, the vale of Kefwick, a circuit between land and 
water of about twenty miles. From an eminence above, command a fine bird’s eye 
view of the whole of the broad fertile plain, the town of Kefwick, the white church of 
Crofswh$ite, the boafted lake of Derwentwater, and the beginning of that of Baffonth- 
waite, with a foil fight of the vaft circumjacent mountains that guard this delicious 
fpot. 

Dine at Kefwick, a fmall market town: where, and in the neighbourhood, are 
manufactures of carpets, flannels, linfies and yarn: the laft fold to people from Cocker- 
mouth, who come for it every market day. * 

Take boat on the celebrated Idee of Derwentwater. The form is irregular, extend¬ 
ing fromnorth to fouth, about three miles and a half. The greateft depth is twenty feet 
in achahnel, running from end to end, probably formed by the river Derwent, which 
paffes through, and gives name to the lake. The name is taken from Derwen an oak, 
probably beftowed on it by the Cumbrian Britons from the plenty of that timber on its 
banks and thpfe of the lake. , 

The views on every fide are very different: here all the poflible variety of Alpine 
feenery is exhibited, with all the horror of precipice, broken crag, or over-hanging 
rock, or ibfulated pyramidal hills, eontrafted with others whole fmooth and verdant 
Tides, fwelling into aerial heights, at once pleafe and furprize the eye. 

The tww extremities of the lake afford molt difeordant profpeds: the fouthem is a 
compofijfioh of a>!l that is herriblev an immenfe chafm opens in the midft, whofe en¬ 
trance If divided by a rude conic hill, once topt wiih a caitle, the habitation of the ty¬ 
rant oTtherocks; beyond, a feries of broken mountainous crags, now patched with 
fnow, one above the outer, overlhadowing the dark winding deeps of Borrowdale. 
In thefe black receffes are lodged variety of minerals, the origin of evil by their abufe, 
and placed by nature, not remote from the fountain of it. 

• Csrf. de Btllo Gal. lib. fi. 
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Itum eft in vifcera terre, 

Qualque recondiiienitftygiifqne reaqvcrat umbrii, 

Effodiuntur topei. 

But the oppofite or northern view is in all refpedts a ftrong and beautiful contrail: Skid* 
daw (hews its vaft bafe, and bounding all that part of the vale, rifes gently to a height 
that finks the neighbouring hills; opens a pleafinr front, ftnooth and verdant, finding 
over the country like a gentle generous lord, white the fells of Bonowdale frown, on it 
like a hardened tyrant. Skiddaw is covered with gnifs to within half a mile of the funi- 
mit; after which it becomes'ftony. The view from the top extends northward over 
Solway firth and various of the ScottHh mountains; to the well the fea and the ifle of 
Man j while the interjacent country exhibits a flatter variety, no-had contrail to the 
rude and exalted fells of Borrowdale: finally, to the eaft appear the dreary mountains 
of Weftmoreland, lefs interefting than the reft of the fcenery. 

Each boundary of the lake teems to take part with the extremities, and emulates 
their appearance: the fouthem varies in rocks of different forms, from the tremendous 
precipices of the Lady’s-leap, the broken front of the Falcori's-neft, to the more diftant 
concave curvature of Lowdore, an extent of precipitous rock, with trees vegetating 
from the numerous fiflures, and the foatn of a cataraft precipitating aimdft. 

The entrance into Borrowdale divides the fcene, and the northern fide alters into 
milder forms; a fait fpring, once the property of the monks of Fumeis, trickles along 
the ihore; hills (the refort of ihepherds) with downy fronts and lofty fummits fucceed, 
with woods cloathing their bafes, even to the waters edge. * 

Not far from hence the environs appear to the navigator of the lake to the greateft 
advantage, for on every}fide mountains clofe the profpeft, and form an amphitheatre 
almoft matchlefs. 

Loch-Lomond in Scotland^ and Lough-Lene in Ireland, are powerful rivals to the 
lake in queftion. Was a native of either of thofe kingdoms to demand my opinion of 
their refpe&ive beauties, I mud anfwer as the fubtle Melvil did the vain Elizabeth: 
“ that ihe was the faired perfon in England, and mine the faireft in Scotland.** 

The ifles that decorate this water are few, but finely difpofed, and very diftinft; rife 
with gentle and regulaf curvatures above the furface, confift of verdant turf, or are 
planted with various trees. The principal is the Lord's ifland, about five acres, where 
the Radcliffe family had fome time its refidence; and from this lake took the title of 
Derwentwater. The laft ill-fated Earl loft his life and fortune by the rebellion of 1715; 
and his eftate, how amounting to twenty thoufand pounds per annum, (the fnlneo in¬ 
cluded) is veiled in truftees for the fupport of Greenwich HofpitaL , * 

St. Herbert’s ifle was noted for the refidence of that faint, the bofom friend of St. 
Guthbert, who wiihed, and obtained his wiih of departing this life on die fame day, 
hour and minute, with that holy man. 

The water of Derwentwater is fubje& to violent agitations, and often yrithout any 
apparent caufe, as was the cafe this day; the weather was ..calm, yet die waves ran a 
a great height, and the boat was tolled violently with what is called a bottom-wind. 

This lake gave name to the ancient family de Dt&went Water before the time of Ed¬ 
ward I. By the marriage of Margaret, only daughter of Sir John de Derweniwater, 
in the reign of Henry VI., to Sir Nicholas Radcliffe, of Dilfton, in Northumberland, 
Sir Francis, one of his defendants, was created by James II. Earl of Derwentwater; 
a title extm& in 1715, by the unhappy end of his fon James. * 

May 24. Went to Groffthwaite church; obferved a monument of Sir John Radcliff 
and dame Alice his wife, with their effigies on fmall brafs plates: the infcription is in 
vox., in. c o the 
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the dyle of the times: “ Of your charity pray for the foule of Sir John Radcliff, 
Knight, and for the foule of dame Alice his wife, which Sir John died the 2d day of 
February, A. D. 1527,00 whofe foule the Lord have mercy.” Here are alfo two 
recumbent alabafter figures of a man and a woman j he in a gown, with a purfe at hie 
girdle. 

Tin’s is the church to Kefwick, and has five chapels belonging to it. The livings of 
this county have been of late years much improved by Queen Anne’s bounty, and there 
are none of lei's value than thin y pounds a year. It is not very long fince the minifter’s 
ftipend was five pounds per annum, a goofe-grafs, or the right of commoning his goofej 
a whittle-gait, or the valuable privilege of ufing his knife for a week at A time at any 
table iii the parifii; and laftly, a hardened lark, i. e. a fliirt of coarfe linen. 

Saw at l)otier Brownrigg’s, of Ormathwaite, whofe hofpitality L experienced for 
two days, great variety of the ores of Borrowdale, fuch as lead, common and fibrous, 
black jack, and black-lead or wad. The lad is found in greater quantities and purity- 
in thole mountains than in other parts of the world. Is the property of a few gentle¬ 
men who, leil the markets fiiould be glutted, open the mine only once in feven years, 
then caufe it to be filled and othervvife fecuredfrom the depredations of the neighbour¬ 
ing miners, who will run any rifle to procure fo valuable an article, for the bed fells 
from tight to twelve (hillings a pound. The legiflature hath alfo guarded their pro¬ 
perty by making the robbery felony. 

It is of great ufc in making pencils, black lead crucibles for fufing of metals, for 
cading of bombs and cannon-balls, cleaning arms, for glazing of earthen-ware; ani 
fome aflert that it may be ufed medicinally to eafe the pains of gravel, done, dranguarv, 
and cholic : it has been fuppofed, but without foundation, to have been the melanteria 
and pnigitis of Diofcorides: Dr. Merret calls it nigrica fabrilis, and the people of the 
country killow and wad, from the colouring quality ; killow, or collow, fignifying the 
dirt of coal, and wad feems derived from woad, a deep dying plant *. 

Till of late years, the fuperdition of the bel-tein was kept up in thefe parts, and in 
this rural facrifice it w'as cudomary for the performers to bring with them boughs of 
the mountain ttfh. 

May 25. Continue my journey; pafs along the vale of Kefwick, and keep above Baf- 
fenthwaite water, at a fmall cultivated didance from it: this lake is a fine expanfe of 
four miles in length, bounded on one fide by high hills, wooded in many places to their 
bottoms j on the other fide by fields and the ikirts of Skiddaw. 

Between the lakes of Derwentwatcr and Baflenthwaite is a road whifch leads through 
the valley of Newlands to Butter-mere and Crommach-water, two fmall lakes of extra¬ 
ordinary and romantic wildnefs. The cataraft of Scale-force, near the lad, has great 
peculiarity. The report of my friend is fo warm in the praifes of the feenery of thefe 
iakts, that I regret greatly the lofs of what I fhouid have fo fully enjoyed. 

Marks of the plough appear on the tops of many of the hills. Tradition fays, that 
in the reign of King John the Pope curfed all the lower grounds, and thus obliged the 
inhabitants to make the hills arabl^: but I rather believe that John himfelf drove them 
to this cruel^necelfity ; for out of refentment to their declining to follow his dandards 
to the borders of Scotland, he cut down their hedges, levelled the ditches, and gave all 
the cultivated tra&s of the "north to the beads of chacp, on his return from his expe¬ 
dition. 

* M. S. letter of Biihop NichoJfon to Do&or Woodward, Aug. 5, 1713. 

IO 
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From Mr.Spedyn’s, of Armcthwaitc, at the lower extremity of the lake, have a fine 
view of the whole. Near this place the Derwent quits the lake, palling under On/.a 
bridge, confiding of three arches. Salmons come up the river from the fea about Mi¬ 
chaelmas's, and force their way through both lakes as far as Borrowdale. They had 
lately been on their return, but the water near the bridge proving too (hallow to permit 
them to proceed, they were taken by dozens, in very bad order, in the nets that were 
drawing for trout at the end of the lake. 

On a hill near this fpot is a circular Britilh entrenchment; and I was told of others 
of a fquare form, at a few miles didance, at the foot of Caermote; I fuppofe Rom m. 

The country now begins to lower, ceafes to be mountainous, but fwells into extenfive 
rifings. Ride near the Derwent, and pafs through the hamlets of Ifel, Blincraik, and 
Redmain; in a few places wooded, but generally naked, badly cultivated, and inclofed 
with done walls. Reach Bridekirk, a village with a fmall church, noted for an ancient 
font, found at Papcaftlc, with an infeription explained by the learned prelate Nich jlfon, 
in Camden’s Britannia, and engraven in the fecond volume of the works of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The height is two feet and an inch ; the form fquare ; on each fid; 
are different fculpturcs ; on one a crofs, on another a two-headed monder, with a tripls 
flower falling from one common Item, hanging from its mouth: beneath is a pcvfon, 
St. John Baptift, performing the office of baptifin by the immerfion of a child, our Sa¬ 
viour : and above the child is a (now) imperfect dove; on a third fide is a fort of 
centaur, attacked by a bird and fome animal; and under them the angel driving our 
fird father out of Kden, while Eve clings clofe to the tree of life. 

And on the fourth fide two birds, with fome ornaments and figures beneath; and the 
infeription in Runic characters thus decyphered by the bifhop: ** Er Erkard han men 
egrodten, and to dis men red wer Taner men brogten.” That is to fay, 

Here Erkard was converted, and to this man’s example were the Danes brought. 

It is certain that the infeription was cut in memory of this remarkable event; but 
whether the font was made exprefsly on the occafion, or whether it was not of much 
more ancient date (as the antiquary fuppofes), and the infeription put on at the 
time of this converfion, appears to me at this period very uncertain. 

Pafs, not far from Bridekirk, through the village of PapcafHe, once a Roman ffation, 
conjc&ured by Mr. Horfley to have been the dervent'tone of the geographer Ravenna, 
where many monuments of antiquity have been found. In a field on the left, on de- 
feendiug into the village, are the remains of fome dykes. Reach 

Cockermotth, a large town with broad ftreets, irregularly built, wafhed by the Der¬ 
went on the weftern fide, and divided into two by the Cocker, and the parts connected 
by a bridge of a finglc arch. The number of inhabitants are between three and four 
thoufand: the manufactures are fhalloons, worfted ftockings, and hats; the Lift ex¬ 
ported from Glalgow to the Weft Indies. It is a borough town, and the right of vot¬ 
ing is vefted by burgefs tenure in certain houfes : this is alio the town where the county 
elections are made. 

The caftle is feated on an artificial mount, on a bank above the Derwent: is fquare. 
and is {lengthened with feveral fquare towers : an each fide of the inner gate are two 
deep dungeons, capable of holding fifty perfons in either; are vaulted at top, and have 
only a fmall opening in order to lower through it the unhappy prifoners into this.dire 
prifon; and on the outfide of each is a narrow flit with a Hope from itj and down this 
were (hot the provifions allotted to the wretched inhabitants. In the feudal times death 
and captivity were almolt fynonymous ; but the ftrft was certainly preferable; which 
may be one caufe why the battles of ancient days were fo bloody. 

•C c 2 
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This caftle was founded by Waldof, fir ft Lord of Afterdate, and fon of Gofpatrick, 
Earl of Northumberland, cotemporary with William the Conqueror; Waldof refided 
firft at Papcaftle, which he afterwards demoliihed, and with the materials built that of 
Cockermouth, where he and his pofterity long refided; but feveral arms over the gate¬ 
way,' which Camden fays are thofe of the Multons, Humfranviftes, Lucies, and Percies, 
evince it to have been of later times in thofe families. It appears that it was firft 
granted by Edw. II. to Athony de Lucie, fon of Thomas de Multon, who had afibmed 
that name by reafon that his mother was daughter and co-heirefs to Richard de Lucie; 
and afterwards, by marriages, this caftle and its honours defeended to the Humfran- 
villes, and finally to the Percies *. In 1648 it wasgarrifoned for the king ; and being 
befieged and taken by the rebels, was burnt, and never afterwards repaired. 

May 26. Purfue my journey for about four or five miles along a tolerably fertile 
country, and then arrive amidft the collieries: crofs fome barren heaths, with inclofed k 
land on each fide, deftitute both of hedges and woods. Pafs through Diifinton, a long 
and dirty town, and foon after, from a great height, at once come in fight of White¬ 
haven, and fee the w'hole at a fingle glance, feated in a hollow open to the fea on the 
north: it lies in the parifh of St. Bees. The vaft promontory called the Barugh, or 
St. Bees-head, noted for the great refort of birds f, appears four miles to the fouth ; 
and in days of old, ftill more noted for its patronefs St. Bega, who tamed fierce bulls, 
and brought down deep fnows at midfummer. 

The town is in a manner a new creation, for the old editions of Camden make no 
mention of it; yet the name is in Saxton’s maps, its clift’s being known to feamen, and 
from their colour Camden derives the name. The rife of the place is owing to the 
collieries, improved and encouraged by the family of the Lowthers, to their great emo¬ 
lument. About a hundred years ago there was not one houfe here, except Sir John 
Lowther’s, and two others, and only three fmall veffels: and for the next, forty years, 
the number of houfes increafed to about twenty. At this time the town may boaft of 
being one of the handfomeft in the north of England, built of ftone, and the ftreets 
pointing ftraight into the harbour, with others crofting them at right angles. It is as 
populous as it is elegant, containing twelve thoufand inhabitants, and has a hundred and 
ninety great fhips belonging to it, mofUy employed in the coal trade.* 

In 1566 there were only twelve fmall ihips under eighty tons, and a hundred and 
ninety-eight mariners in the whole county f. 

The tobacco trade is much declined: formerly about twenty thoufand hogiheads 
were annually imported from Virginia; now fcarce a fourth of that nutriber, GlafgoW 
having ftolen that branch; but- to make amends, another is carried on to the Weft 
Indies, where hats, printed linens, hams, &c. are fent. The Jaft week was a melan¬ 
choly and pernicious exportation of a hundred and fifty natives of Great Britain, forced 
from their natal foil, the .low lands of Scotland, by the rife of rents, to feek an afylum 
on the other fide of the Atlantic. 

The improvements in the adjacent lands keep pace with thofe in the town : the 
Brainfty eftate forty years ago was fetfor as many pounds; at prefent, by dint of good 
hulbandry, efpecially’liming, is«increafed to five hundred and feventy-one. 

In the town are three churches or chapels: St. James’s is elegantly fitted up, and 
has a handfome gallery, which, with the roof, is fupported by mod beautiful ranges of 
pillars. Befides, is a prelbyterian meeting, one of feceders, of anabaptifts, and 
qvakers. 

i 

* Dugdalc’i Baronage, I. $64, &c. f Burn’* Hift. Cumberland, II. 42. f Burn. II. 43. 
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The workhoufe is thinly inhabited, for few of the poor chufe to enter: thofe whom 
neceffity compels are moft ufefullv employed: "with pleafure I obferved old age, idiocy, 
and even infants of three years of age, contributing to their own fupport, by the pulling 
of oakum. 

The harbour is artificial, but a fine and expenfive work, on the fouth end, guarded 
by a long pier, where the (hips may lie in great fecurity. Another is placed farther 
out, to break the force of the fea; and within thefe are two long ftraight tongues, or 
quays, where the veffels are lodged: clofe to the fhore, on the fouth fide, is another, 
covered with what is called here a fteer, having in the lower part a range of fmiths 
{hops, and above an extenfive. floor, capable of containing fix thoufand waggon-loads 
of coal, of 4ioolb. each. But this is only ufed as a fort of magazine; for above this 
are covered galleries with rail roads, terminating in large flues, or hurries, placed floping 
over the quay, and through thefe the coal is difcharged out of the waggons into the 
holds of the {hips, rattling down with a noife like thunder. Commonly eight {hips, 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred tons each, have been loadcn in one tide; and 
on extraordinary occafions twelve. Each load is put on board for ten {hillings ; and 
the waggons, after being emptied, are brought round into the road by a turn frame, 
and drawn back by a Angle horfe. The greater part of the way from the pits, which 
lie about three or four miles diftant from the hurries, is down hill; the waggon is 
fleered by one man, with a fort of rudder to diredt it; fo that he can retard or accele¬ 
rate the motion by the preffure he gives by it on the wheel. 

Many other works arc projefted to fecure the port, particularly another pier on the 
north fide, which when complete will render this haven quite land-locked. It is to be 
obferved, that in coming in veffels {hould carry a full fail till they pafs the pier-head, 
t otherwife they will not be carried far enough in. The greateft part of the coal is fent 
to Ireland, whereabout two hundred and eighty thoufand tons are annually exported. 

Spring-tides rife here twenty-four feet. Neap-tides thirteen. 

Vifit the collieries, entering at the foot of a hill, not diffant from the town, attended 
by the agent: the entrance was a narrow paffage, bricked and vaulted, Hoping down 
with an eafy defcent. Reach the firff beds of coal which had been worked about a 
century ago : the roofs are fmooth and fpacious, the pillars of fufficient ftrength to 
fupport the great fuperftru&ure, being fifteen yards fquare, or fixty in circumference; 
not above a third of the coal having been worked in this place; fo that to me the very 
columns feemed left as refources for fuel m future times. The immenfe caverns that 
lay between the pillars exhibited a moft gloomy appearance. I. could not help enquir¬ 
ing here after the imaginary inhabitant, the creation of the labourers’ fancy, 

• The fwart fairy of the mine, 

and was ferioufly anfwered by a black fellow at my elbow, that he really had never met 
with any; but that his grandfather had found the little implements and tools belonging 
to this diminutive race of fubterraneous fpirits *. 

The beds of coal are nine or ten feet thick, and dip to the weft one yard in eight. 
In various parts are great bars of ftone, which cut of the coal: if they bend one way, 
they influence the coal to rife above one’s headj if another, to {ink beneath the feet. 
Operations of nature paft my {kill to unfold. 

* The German* believed in two fpecie* } one fierce and malevolent, the other a gentle race, appearing 
like little old men, d re (led like the miuera, and not.much above two feet high : thefe wander about the * 
drift* and chamber* ot the work*, feem perpetually employed, yet do nothing ; fome feem to cut the ore, 
or fling what in cut into vcfTcla, or turn the windlafs ; but never do any liaim to the miners, except pro¬ 
voked : as the fenfible Agricola, iu this point credulous, relates in his book, Dc Animantibus Subterranu*. 

Reach 
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Reach a place where there is a very deep defcent: the colliers call this hardknot, 
from a mountain of that name; and another wrynofe. At about eighty fathoms depth 
began to fee the workings of the rods of the fire-engine, and the prefent operations of 
the col'iers, who work now in fecurity, for the fire-damps, formerly fo dangerous, are 
almolt overcome; at prefent they are prevented by boarded partitions, placed a foot 
diftance from the fidcs, which caufes a free circulation of air throughout: but as {fill 
there are foine places not capable of fuch conveniencies, the colliers, who dare not ven¬ 
ture with a candle in fpots where fire-damps are fuppofed to lurk, have invented a cu¬ 
rious machine to ferve the purpofe of lights: it is what they call a {feel-mill, confiding 
of a (mall wheel and a handle; this they turn with vaft rapidity againft a flint, and the 
great quantity of fparks emitted not only ferves for a candle; but has been found of fuch 
a nature r.s not to let fire to the horrid vapour. 

Formerly the damp or fiery vapour was conveyed through pipes to the open air, and 
formeu a terrible illumination during night, like the eruptions of a volcano ; and by its 
heat water could be boiled : the men w ho worked in it inhaled inflammable air, and if 
they breathed againft a candle, puffed out a fiery ftream; fo that I make no doubt, was 
the experiment made, the fame phenomenon wait'd appear as John Grub* attributed 
to my illuflrious countryman I’cndragon, chief of Britons. 

Reached the extremity of this black journey to a place near two miles from the en¬ 
trance, beneath the fea, where probably {hips were then failing over us. Returned up 
the laborious a (cent, and was happy once more to emerge into day-light. 

The property of thefe works, as well as the whole town, is in Sir James Lowther, who 
draws from them and the rents of the buildings fixteen thoufand pounds a year; whereas 
his grandfather only made fifteen hundred. The prefent baronet has inftituted here a 
charity of the moft beautiful nature, ufcful, humane, and u 110ftentatious. He always* 
keeps filled a great granary of pats, which he buys from all parts, but never difpofes of 
while the markets are low ; but the moment they rife above five (hillings the Cumber¬ 
land buflie!,or three Winchefter meafures, he inftantly opens his (lores to the poor col¬ 
liers and artificers, and fells it to them at five (hillings, notwithllanding it might have co(t 
him feven ; thus happily difappointing the rapacity of the vulturine monopolizer. 

Leave Whitehaven, and return about two miles on the fanfe road I came. See under 
the cliff's a neat little village called Parton, and a pier, intended for the (hipping of coal; 
a new creation by Sir James Lowther. 

Leave Morefby on the left; a place near the (bore, mentioned by Camden as of great 
antiquity, a fort of the Romans, and where feveral inferiptions have‘been found : he 
alfo (peaks of certain caverns, called Pi£t» holes, but the latenefs of the evening pre¬ 
vented me from defeending to vifit them. Ride through the village of Herrington, 
pals over a very naked barren country, and have from fome parts of this evening’s 
journey a full view of the ifle of Man, appearing high and mountainous. Reach 

W01 kington, the place whe rc the imprudent Mary Stuart landed, after her flight 
from Dnndrannan, in Galio^ ay, creduloufly trufting to the prote&ion of the infidious 
Elizabeth. The town extends from the caftle to the fea: it confills of two clufters, 
one the more ancient neat the caftle, the other nearer the church and pier; and both 
contain abodt four or five thoufand inhabitants: they fubfift by the coal trade, which is 
here confiderable. The Hcrwent wafhes the fkirts of the town, and difeharges itfelf 
into the lea about a mile weft : ou each bank near the mouth are piers where the (hips 
• lie, and the coals are conveyed into them from frames occafionally dropping into 


• Dr. Percy’s Ancient Songs, aded. ili. 313. 
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them from the rail roads. Ninety-feven vefllls of difR-rem burdens, fome even of two 
hundred and fifty tons, belong to this port. 

The caftle flood on the feat of the late Mr. Curwen, whofe property, together with 
the houfe, paffed a few years ago to Mr. Chriftian by marriage with the daughter of the 
late owner. The Culwens took their name from a great lord (hip they poffeffed in Cal¬ 
loway about the year 1152, foon after which they fettled at Workington, and the name 
became corrupted into Curwen. 

Obferve to the fouth, on an eminence near the fea, a fmall tower, cafted Holme 
chapel, faid to have been built as a watch tower to mark the motions of the Scots in 
their naval inroads. 

Near the town is an iron furnace and foundcry; the ore is brought from Furnefs, 
and the iron (lone dug near Harrington- A fine water-wheel and its rods, extending 
near a mile, are very well worth vifiting. 

May 27. Keep along the fea-lhore to Mary Port, another new creation, the property cf 
Humphry Senhoufe, F.lq.,and fo named by him in honour of his lady: thefecand houfe 
was built only in 1750. Now there are above a hundred, peopled by about thirteen 
hundred fouls, all colle&ed together by the opening of a coal trade on this eftate. For 
the convcniency of (hipping (there being above feventy of different fizes, from thirty to 
three hundred tons burden, belonging to the harbour) are wooden piers, with quays, on 
the river F.llen, where (hips lie and receive their lading. Befide the coal trade is fome 
(tinning bufinefs, and a rope-yard. 

At the fouth end of the town is an eminence called the Mote-hill, and on it a great 
artificial mount, whofe bale is a hundred and fixty yards round, protected by a deep 
ditch aimoft furrounding it, ceafing only where the llcepnefs of the hiil rendered fuch a 
defence unneceffary : this mount is a litt'e hollowed on the top, has been probed in 
different places to the depth of four or five feet, but was difeovered to confift of no 
other materials than the common foil which had been flung out of the fofs. 

On a hill at the north end of the town are the remains of a large Roman ftation, 
fquare, furrounded with double ditches, and furniihed with four entrances, command¬ 
ing a view to Scotland, and round the neighbouring country. Antiquaries differ about 
the ancient name; one.ftyles it o/enaettm, another virojidum, and Cam den volantitm, 
from the wi(h inferibed on a beautiful altar found here, vo/antii vivas *. It had been a 
confiderable place, and had its military roads leading from it to Morefby, to old Car- 
liile, and towards a mbit fide ; and has been a perfect magazine of Roman antiquities. 

Not far from this ftation is a tumulus, Angular in its compofition ; it is of a rounded 
form, and was found, on the fe&iori made of it by the late Mr. Senhoufe, to confift of, 
firll the fod or cotnmon # turf, then a regular layer of crumbly earth, which at the begin¬ 
ning was thin, increafing in thicknefs as it reached the top. This was at firft brittle, 
but foon after being expofed to the air acquired a great hardnefs, and a ferruginous 
look. Beneath this was a bed of ftrong blue clay, mixed with fern roots, placed 
on two or three layers of turf, with their graffy fides together; and under thefe, as the 
prefent Mr. Senhoufe informed me, were found the bones of a heifer and of a colt, with 
fome wood aflbes near them. t . 

Took the liberty of walking to Nether hall, formerly Alncburgh-half, where I foon 
difeovered Mr. Senhoufe to be poffeffed of the politenefs hereditary t in his family to¬ 
wards travellers of curiofity. He pointed out to me th£ feveral antiquities that, had 

• 

# VMc Camden ion, Horfeley, p zSt. tab. No. Ixviii. Cumberland, 
t Vide Camden, p. ioi*j and Gordon’* Ilin, boreal. uo> , 
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been long preferred in his houfe and gardens, engraved by Camden, Mr. HorfeJy, and 
Mr. Gordon; and permitted one of my fervants to make drawings of others that had 
been difcovered fince. 

£mong the latter is the altar found in the rubbilh of a quarry, which feemed to have 
been worked by the Romans in a very extenfive manner : it has no infcription, and 
appears to have been left unfinifhed ; perhaps the workmen were prevented from exe¬ 
cuting the whole by the upper part of the hill flipping down over the lower; a circum- 
ftance that ftill frequently happens in quarries worked beneath the cliffs. On one fide 
of the altar is a broad dagger, on another a patera. 

A fragment of done, with a boar rudely carved, and the letters ord, • 

A large wooden pin, with a curious polygonal head. One fimilar to this, but made 
of brafs, was difcovered, with other trinkets, in a tomb near Choifi in France. Count 
Caylus calls it a mace, and thinks by the little ax that accompanied it, th^t the perfon 
interred was a child defigned for the military life, and that thefe were fymbolical proofs 

The fpout of a brazen veflel. Mr. Senhoufe alfo favoured me with the fight of fomc 
thin gold plate, found in the fame place; and fhewed.me, near his houfe, in Hall-clofe, 
an intrenchment of a rectangular form, forty-five yards by thirty-five: probably the 
defence of fome ancient manfion, fo neceflary in this border county. 

It gave me great pleafure to review the fculptures engraven in Mr. Horfeley's anti¬ 
quities, and preferred in the walls of this place. The following were fixed in the walls 
of the houfe, by the anceltor of Mr. Senhoufe, coeval with Camden. On No. 65, an 
altar, appears Hercules with his club, and in one hand the Hefperian apples that he had 
conveyed 

ab mfomni male cuilodita dracone. 

What is lingular, is an upright conic bonnet on his head, of the fame kind with that in 
which the goddefs, on whom he bellowed tf}e fruit, is dreflfed f. On another fide of 
the altar is a man armed with a helmet and cloathed with a fagttm clau/um, or clofed frock, 
reaching only to his knees. In one hand is a thick pole; the other reding on a wheel, 
probably denoting his having fucceeded in opening fome great road. 

In No. 70, are feen the two victories fupporting a triumphal crown, the v'tfloria 
augufti. 

The local goddefs Setlocenia, with long flowing hair, with a veflel in her hand, fills 
the front of one done; and an altar Inscribed to her is lodged in one of the garden 
walls. • 

No. 74 is, near the goddefs, a mod rude figure of a cavalier on his deed. 

In the fame wall with her altar is No. €4, a monumental mutilated infcription, fup- 
pofed in ho/iour of Antoninus Pius. 

No. 71, the next monument, notes the premature death of Julia Mamertina, at the 
age of twenty years an'd three months. A rude head expfefles the lady, and a Getting 
inn the funereal fubieCt. 

A female exprefling modefty with one hand; the other lifted to her head, dands 
beneath an arch, as if about to bathe, and is marked in Horfely, No. 73. 

In a garden houfe is No. 62, an ahar to Jupiter, by the fird cohort of the Spanifh, 
whofe tribune was Marcus Menius Agrippa. 

Another, No. 66, to Mars Militaris, devoted by the fird cohort of the Belgic Gauls, 
^commanded by Julius Tutor. 


* RecueH d’Antiq. i. 19;. 
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And a third, No. 67, to Jupiter, by Caius Caballus Prifcus, a tribune; but no men¬ 
tion is made of the cohort. 

Since I vifited this place, Mr. Senhoufe has favoured me with an account of other dif- 
coveries, made by the removal of the earth, that covered the reliques of this ftation: 
theftreets and foot-ways have been traced paved with (tones from the (hore, or free 
(tone from the quarries: the lad much worn by ufe. Many foundations of houl'e*; the 
cement dill very ftrong ; and the plaifter on (otne remains of vyalls, appears to have been 
painted with what is now pink colour ; feveral vaults have been difeovered, one with 
free-ftone fteps much ufed : fire hearths open before, enclofcd with a circular wall be¬ 
hind : from the remains of the fuel it is evident, that the Romans have ufed bo*h wood 
and pit coal. Bones, and teeth of various animals; and pieces of horns of (tags, many 
of the latter fawed, have been found here: alfo (hells of oyfters, mufcles, whilks and 
fnails. Broken earthen-ware and the handle of a large vend, marked AEL. Frag¬ 
ments of glafs veflels and mirrors ; and two pieces of a painted glafs cup, which evinces 
the antiquity of that art. 

An entire altar found in the fame fearch, is to be added to the preceding: three of 
the fides are plain : the fourth has a hatchet exaftly refembling thofe now in ufe, and a 
broad knife, or rather cleaver, with which the victims were cut up. 

But the mod curious difeovery is a (tone three feet high, the top formed like a pedi¬ 
ment, with a neat fcollop (hell cut in the middle. From each fide the pediment falls a 
ftrait corded moulding, and between thofe, juft beneath the fcollop, is a mutilated figure, 
the head being deftroyed; but from the body which is doathed with the Sagum, and 
the bucket which it holds in one hand by the handle # , it appears to have been a Gaul, 
the only fculpturc of the kind found in our ifiand. 

Continue my ride along the coaft, enjoying a mod beautiful profpeft of the Solvray 
Firth, the Ituna seftuarium of Ptolemy, bounded by the mountains of Galloway, from 
the hill of Crefel, near Dumfries, to the* great and the little Rofs, not remote from 
Kirkcudbright. 

Keep on the (hore as far as the village of Allanby: then turn to the north-eaft, ride 
over a low barren wood^efs trad, and difmal moors, feeing on the left Crefel in Scot¬ 
land, and on the right Skiddaw, both quite dear j the lad now appears of an infulting 
height over its neighbours. Had the weather been mifty it would have had its cap j 
and probably Crefel, according to the old proverb, would have fympathized : 

If ever Skiddaw wears a cap, 

Crefel wots full well of that. 

Dine at Wigton, a fmall town, with fome manufactures of coarfe checks. DoCtor 
Burn fays that the church has never been rebuilt fincethe days of its founder Odard de 
Logis, cotemporary with Henry I. About a mile or two to the right is old Carlifle, 
fuppofed by Mr. Horfely to have been the Olenacum of the Notitia. 

From Wigton the country continues very flat and barren, to a fmall diftance of Car¬ 
lifle. Near that city a better cultivation takes place, and the fields ofjen appear covered 
with linen manufactures: crofs the river Cauda, that rtlns through the fuburbs, and 
enter the city at the Irilh gate. * 

Carlifle is mod plcafantly fituated j like Chcfter Is furroanded with walls, but in very 
bad repair, and kept very dirty. Tjle caftlc is ancient, but makes a good appearance 
at a diftance: the view from it confifts cf an extenfive traCl of rich meadows of the* 
river Eden, here forming two branches and infulating the ground : over one is a bridge 

* Montfaucon Suppl. Ill. p. 38, tab. xi, 
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of four j over the other one of nine arches. There is befides a profpett of a rich 
country j and-a diflant view of Cold-fells, Crofs*fells, Skiddaw, and other moun¬ 
tains. 

"fhe caflle was founded by William Rufus, who reftored the city, after it had lain 
two hundred years in ruins by the Danes. Richard III. made fome additions to it : 
and Henry VIII. built the citadel, an oblong with three round baftions feated on the 
weft fide of the town : in the inner gate of the caftle is ftill remaining the old Portcullis} 
and here are fhevvn the apartments of Mary Queen of Scots, where fhe was lodged for 
fome time after her landing at Workington and after being for a little fpace enter¬ 
tained with flattering refped, found hcrfelf prifoner to her jealous rival! 

Carlifle has two other gates befides the Irifh, viz. the Englifh and the Scotch. The 
principal ftreet is very fpacious; in it is a guard-houfe, built by Cromwell, command¬ 
ing three other ftreets that open into this. 

The cathedral, begun by Walter, deputy under William Rufus, is very incomplete, 
Cromwell having pulled down part in 1649 to build barracks: there remains fome 
portion that was built in the Saxon mode, with round arches, and vaft raafiy round 
pillars, whofo fhafts tire only fourteen feet two inches high, and circumference full 
feventeen and a half: the reft is more modern, fakl to have been built by Edward III. 
who had an apartment to lodge in, in his frequent expeditions into Scotland. The 
arches in this latter building are fharp pointed, the pillars round and duftered, and the 
infid'e of the arches prettily ornamented. Above are two galleries, but with windows 
only in the upper; that in the eait end has a magnificent fimplicity, and the painted 
glafs an uncommon neatnefs, noivvithftanding there is not a (ingle figure in it. 

The choir was not founded till about the year 1354; the tabernacle work in it is 
extremely pretty; but on the aifles on each fide are fome ftrange legendary paintings of 
the hiftory of St. Cuthbert and St. Auguflinc : one reprefents the faint vifited by an. 
unclean fpirit, who tempts him in a molt indecent manner, as thefe lines import: 

The fpyrit of Fornication to him doth aper ; 

And thus he chailcncth hys body with thorne and with bryer. 

•At the weft end of the church is a large plain altar tomb called the Blue-ftone: on 
this the tenants of the dean and chapter by certain tenures were obliged to pay their 
rents. 

There had been only one religious houfe in this city; a priory of black canons found¬ 
ed by Henry L, replaced on the fuppreflion, by a dean and four canons fecular; but 
what the tyrant Henry VIII. had fpared, fuch as the cloifters and other reiiques of the 
priory, fell in after-times vi&ims tofanatic fury; no remains*are to be feen at prefent, 
except the gateway, and a handfotne building called the Fratry, or the lodging-room of 
the lay-brothers, or novices. 

Before this pious foundation, St. Cuthbert in 686 fixed here a convent of monks, 
and a nunnery, overthrown in the general defolation of theplacehy the Danes. 

But to trace thf antiquity of this^city with hiftoric regularity, the reader fhould learn, 
that after laying afide all fabulous accounts, the Britains call it Caer-Lualid, that it was 
named by Antonine, or the author of his itinerary, Lugovallium, or the city of Lual on 
the vallum or wall. * 

That it was probably a place of note in the feventh century, for Egfrid prefen ted it 
* to St. Cuthbert with fifteen miles of territory’around ; that the Danes entirely defrayed 
it in the ninth century, and that it remained in ruins for two hundred years. William 
Rufus, in 1092, in aprogrefs he made into thefe parts, was ftruck with the fituation, 
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founded the caftle, rebuilt the town and fortified it as a bulwark againlt the Scots: he 
planted there a large colony from the fouth, who are faid to be the lirltwho introduced 
tillage in that part of the north. 

Henry I., in 1122, gave a fum of money to the city, and ordered fome additionakfor- 
tifications. -Stephen yielded it to David, King of Scotland. After the recovery into 
the hands of the Englifli, it underwent a cruel fiege by William the Lion, in 1173 ; 
and was again befieged by Robert Bruce, in 1315 ; and in the reign of Richard II. was 
alinoft entirely deflroyed by fire. The greater events from that period are unknown 
to me, till its reddition to the rebels in 1745, on November 16th, when its weaknefs 
made it untenable, even had it not been feiztd with the epidemic panic of the times. It 
was retaken by the Duke of Cumberland, on the 30th of December following, and the 
finall felf-devoted garrifon made prifoners on terms that preferv-d them (without the 
fhadovv of impeachment of his Highnefs’s word) for future jutHce. 

The town at prefent con fills of two purilhes, St. Cutliberl's and the cathedral, and 
contains about four thoufand inhabitants; is handfomely built, and kept very neat. 
Here is a confiderable manufacture of printed linens and coarfe checks, which bring in 
near 3000I. per annum in duties to the crown. It is noted for a great manufacture of 
whips, which employs numbers of children ; here are alfo made mod excellent filh- 
hooks j but I was told that the mounting them with flies is an art the inhabitants of 
Langholm are celebrated for. 

May 28. Saw r , at Mr. Bernard Burton’s a pleafing fight of twelve little induftrious 
girls fpinning at once at a horizontal wheel, w’hich fets twelve bobbins in motion; yet 
lb contrived that Ihould any accident happen to one, the motion of that might be 
flopped without any impediment to the others. 

At Mrs Cull’s I was favoured with the fight of a fine head of father Iluddlefton, in 
black, with a large band and long grey hair, with an uplifted crucifix in his hand, pro¬ 
bably taken in the attitude in which he» lulled the foul of the departing profligate 
Charles II. 

In this city I had the pleafure of being introduced to that worthy veteran Captain 
Gilpin. J received from him numbers of fine drawings of views, and antiquities rela¬ 
tive to this county. Some have been engraven to illullrate this work; others I pre- 
ferve in memory of the good and ingenious donor. 

Crofs the little river Petrel, the third that bounds the city, and at about three miles 
trad, fee Warwick, or Warthwick church, remarkable for its tribune or rounded eaft end, 
w ith thirteen narrow niches, ten feet eight high, and feventeen inches broad, reaching 
anno t to the ground, and the top of each arched j in two or three is a finall window'. 
The whole church is buih with good cut-ftone; the length is feventy feet, but it once 
extended above one and twenty feet farther weft ; there being Hill at that end a good 
rounded arch, now filled up. 

This church is of great antiquity, but the date of the foundation unknown. It was 
granted in the time of William the Conqueror * to thle abbey of St. Mary’s York, and 
then mentioned as a chapel. 

Beneath it is a handlbme bridge of three arches'over the Eden, * a beautiful river. 
Ride for tvfro miles over a rich and well cultivated tract, to Corbie cafile,alow a modern 
houl'e, feated on an eminence above the river, which runs through a deep and finely 
wooded glen; that part next the houfe judicioufly planned and laid out in walks: in 
one of them is the votive altar engraven in Mr. Gordon’s Itinerary, tab. 43, with* 
tolerable exa&nefs, except on the top, for the hollow is triangular, not round. 

* Dugdale’t Monaft. I.’ 3,7. 
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The fight from this walk of the celebrated cells, and the arch of the ancient priory,, 
were fo tempting that I could not refill crofiing the river to pay a vifit to thofe curious 
remains. The lad is the gateway of the religious houfe of Wetherel, with its fine 
elliptic arch : the houfe was once a cell to the abbey of St. Mary in York, given by 
Ranulph de Mefchines, Karl of Carliile, and maintained a prior and eight monks *. 

A little fa.ther, in the mid ft of a vail precipice, environed with woods, are cut, with 
much labour, fo ne deep cells in the live rock: the front and entrance (the laft is on one 
fide are made >f fine cut-done; in the front are three windows, and a fire-pLce: the 
cells are tlnee in number, divided by partitions of the native rock, four feet three 
inches thick : each is twelve feet eight inches deep, and about nine feet fix wide in the 
lower part, where they are more evtenfive than in their beginning : before them, from 
the door to the end, is a fort of gallery twenty-three feet and a half long, bounded by 
the front, which hangs at an awful height above the Eden. There are marks of bolts, 
bars and other fecurities in the windows and choor j and veiliges, which fhew that there 
had been doors to the cells. 

Thefe are called Conftantine’s cells, but more commonly the fafeguard, being fup. 
pofed to have baen the retreat of the monks of the neighbouring priory, during the 
inroads of the Scots ; no one-who fees them will doubt their fecurity, being approach¬ 
able only by a mod horrible path, amidft woods that grow rather out of precipices 
than flopis, impending over the far fubjaccnt river ; and to encreafe the difficulty, the 
door is placed at no fmall height from this only accefs, fo that probably the monks af- 
cended by a ladder, which they might draw up to fecurc their retreat. 

I fearched without fuccefs for the infeription on the fame rock, - a little higher up the 
river. The words, asprefervedin the Archaelogia f, are 

Maximus fciiplit 
Le xx vt cond : cafufiut. 

The firft line is faid to be a yard difiant from the other, and near, is a coarfe figure 
of a deer. The meaning is too dark to be explained. 

Return to Corbie; and find in the houfe an excellent pi&ure of a mufician playing 
on a bafe-viol; the work of a Spanilh mafter, part of the plunder of Vigo. A large 
piece of the Emperor Charles V. and his Emprefs; he fitting with a flem look, as if 
reproving her, and alluding to a caiket on a table before them. She Hands, and has 
in her countenance a mixture of obftinacy and fear. 

On the flair cafe is a full length of Lord William Howard, third fon of the Duke of 
Norfolk, known in thefe parts by the name of bald Willy. He lived in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was the terror of the Mofs troopers, ruling with a rod of iron, 
but by his neceflary feverity, civilized the country. 

There are no traces of the old caftle. The manor belonging to it was granted by 
Henry II. to Hubert de Vallibus, whoconfigned this and Warwick to Odard, who gave 
Corbie to his eldeft fon, Oflbert and Warwick to his younger fon, William. By the 
death of Olbert, William became poilefl'ed of both. His elded fon, John, fixed him- 
felf at Warwick, and took the name of the place, which continued in the family till its 
extinftion, in the male line, in 1772. In the 31ft of EdwardT. it was held by Thomas 
de Richemount: from him, ( came to Sir Andrew de Harcla, the unfortunate Earl of 
Carlifle, executed in the time of Edward II. and on his attainder, to Sir Richard de 
Safkeld: from his heirs to Lord William Howard then of Naworth, who fettled it upon 
his fecond fon, in whofe line it dill continues. 


* Dugdale’* Monad. I. 385. 
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Returned to Carlifle, and continue there till the 30th of May. Crofs the Eden, that 
flows about ten miles below into the Solway Firth. Pafsover near the village of Stan- 
wick a mile from Carlifle. The fite of the Pi£ts, or more properly Adrian’s or Severus’s 
wall, begun by the firlt Emperor, and completed by the fall, who may with more juf- 
tice be faid to have built a wall of ftone, near the place, where Adrian had made his of 
turf. For that reafon the Britains ftyled it Gualfever, Gal-fwer, and MurTver. But 
at prefent not a trace is to be difeovered in thefe parts, except a few foundations, now 
covered with earth, to be feen in a field called Wall-know. From thence it paflcs be¬ 
hind Stanwick to Hiffopholm hank, an eminence above the river ; on which are vef- 
tiges of fome dikes deferibing a fmall fquare, the fite of a fort to c.fend thepafs; for 
the wall reached to the edge of the water, was continued to the oppofite fide, over 
Soceres meadow, and extended ten or twelve miles farther, till it terminated at Bowlnefs* 
on the Solway Firth. Adrian’s wall, or rather rampart, was made on the north fide of the 
wall, and is vifible in fome places, but ceafes at or near Burgh, the Axelodunum of the 
Notitia. Probably this was a flation for cavalry, for near lliffop bank is a (tupendous 
number of horles’ bones, expofed by the falling of the cliff. 

Crofs the Lcven, and ride through the village of Arthuret: in the church-yard is a. 
rude crofs, with a pierced capital, forming the exaft figure of the crofs of the knights 
of Malta,, and it is probable, it was ere&ed by one of that order. In the fame ground 
was interred the remains of poor Archy Armftrong, jefter or fool to Charles I. and by 
accident, fuitable to his profeffion, the day of his funeral was the firfl of April. Archy 
had long fhot his bolt with great applaufe, till it fell unfortunately upon the prelate 
Laud *, who, with a pride and weaknefs beneath his rank and chara&er, procured an 
order of council, the king prefent, for degrading the fool, by pulling his motly coat 
over his head, for difeharging him of the King’s fervice, and banifhing him the court. 
Near the village are fome high and irregular fandy eminences} probably natural, not- 
withftanding a contrary opinion has been held, bccaufe fome coins and an urn have- 
been found in them. 

Reach Netherby, the feat of the Rev. Mr. Graham, placed on a riling ground, 
wafhed by the t Ik, and commanding an extenfive view ; more pleafing to Mr. Graham, 
as he fees from it a creation of his own ; lands that eighteen years ago were in a ftate of 
nature ; the people idle and bad, Itilt retaining a fmack of the feudal manners: fcarce 
a hedge to be feen : and a total ignorance prevailed of even coal and lime. His improv¬ 
ing fpirit foon wrought a great change in thefe parts: his example inftilled into the in¬ 
habitants an inclination to induftry: and they foon found the difference between floth 
and its concomitants, dirt and beggary, and a plenty that a right application of the arts 
of hufbandry brought among them. They lay in the midit of a rich country, yet flarved 
in it; but in a fmall time they found, that inltead of a produce that hardly fupported 
themfelves, they could raife even fupplies for their neighbours : that much of their land 
was fo kindly as to bear com for many years fucceffively without the help of manure, 
and tor the more ungrateful foils, that there were lime-ftones to be had, and coal 
to burn them. The wild tra£t foon appeared in form of verdant meadows or fruitful 
corn fields: from the firft, they were toon able to fend to diftant places cattle and butter: 
and their dairies enabled them to fupport a numerous herd of hogs, and tarry on a con- 
fidcrabfe traffick in bacon: their arable lands, a commerce as far as Lancafhire in corn. 

A traft dillinguifhed for its fertility and beauty, ran in form of a valley for lome ipace 
in view of Netherby : it has been finely reclaimed from its original ftate, prettily divided, 

* Wlicn the new* arrived at court of the tumults in Scotland, occafioned by the attempt to introduce the 
litmgy (a project of Laud), Archy unluckily met with the Archbiihon, and h»d the prefumntion 10 aik 
Li* Grace, Who is fool now i 
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well planted with hedges, and well peopled: the ground originally not worth fix-pence 
an aero, was improved to the value of thirty (hillings: a trail completely improved in all 
refpefts, except in houfts, the ancient clay-dabbed habitations (till exifling. I faw it in 
that Situation in the year 1769: at this time a melancholy extent of black turbery, the 
eruption of the Solway mofs, having in ;t few days covered grai's and corn, levelled the 
boundaries of altnoft every farm, dellroved molt of the houfes, and driven the poor in¬ 
habitants to the utmolt dillrefs, till they found (which was not long) from their land¬ 
lord every relief that a humane mind could fugged. Happily his fortune favoured his 
inclination to do good : for the initant lofs of four hundred pounds a year could prove 
no check to his benevolence. . . 

' On vifiting the place from whence this difafter had ilowed, it was apparently a natural 
phenomenon, without any thing wonderful or unprecedented. Polling mofs, near 
Garflang, had made the fame fort of eruption in the prefent century ; and Chat-mofs, 
between Mancheller and Warrington, in the time of Henry Vlll. as Leland exprefies it, 
“ brail up within a mile of Morley-haul, anddeftroied much grounde with mode there¬ 
about, and deftroied nluch frefch water fifhche thereabout, fird corrupting with (link¬ 
ing water Glafebrooke, and fo Glafebrooke carried (linking water and moffc into Mer- 
fey water, and Merfey corruptid carried the roulling moffe, part to the (horcs of Wales, 
part to the ifle of Man, and fum into Ireland; and in the very top of Chately more, 
where the mode was hyeft and brake, is now a fair plaine valley as was in tymes palle, 
and a ryllerunnith hit, and peaces of frnaul trees be found in the bottom.” 

Solway 'Mofs cpnfifts of fixteen hundred acres ; lies fome height above the cultivated 
tract, andfeems to have been nothing but a colle&ion of thin peaty mud : thefurface 
itlUf was always fo near the (late of a quagmire, that in mod places it was unfafe for 
any thing heavier than a fportfman to venture on, even in the 'dried dimmer. 

The (hell or cruft that kept this liquid within bounds, neared to the valley, was at 
firft of fufficient llrength to contain it: but by .the imprudence of the peat-diggers, who 
were continually working on that ftde, at length became fo weakened, as not longer to 
be able to refill the weight prefling on it: to this may be added, the fluidity of the 
mofs was greatly increafed by three days rain of unufual violence, which preceded the 
eruption ; and extended itfelf in a line as far as Newcaflle : took in part of Durham, 
and a fmall portion of Yorkfliire, running in a parallel line of about equal breadth j 
both ftdes of which running north and fouth, experienced an.uncommon drought. It 
is Angular that the fall of Newcaflle bridge and this accident happened within a night of 
each other. 

Late in the ni<.ht of the 17th of November of the lad year, a farmer, who lived 
neared the mofs, was alarmed with-an unufual noife. The *crufl had at once given 
way, and the black deluge was rolling towards his houfe, when ,he was gone out with a 
lantern to fee the caufe- of his freight: he faw the dream approach him; and fird 
tnought that it was his dunghill, that by fome fupernatural caufe, had been fet in mo¬ 
tion; but foon dilcovc.ing the danger, he gave notice to his neighbours with all ex¬ 
pedition : but others received no other advice but what this Stygian tide gave them : 
tome by its noife, many by its*entrarice into their houfes, and I have been allured that 
fome were fui*piiz -d with it even in their beds: thele pad a horrible night, remaining 
totally ignorant of their fate, and the caufe of their calamity, till the morning, when 
their neighbours, with difficulty, got them out through the roof. About three hundred 
acres of tnols were thus difcharge.i, and above four hundred of land covered: the 
houfes either overthrown or filled to their roofs; and the hedgts overwhelmed ; but 
providentially not a i u uan file loll: feveral cattle were fuffocated; and ,thofe which 

•were 
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were houfed had a very final! chance of efcaping. The cafe of a cow is fo Angular as 
to deferve mention. Snewas the only one out of eight, in the fame cow-honl'j, that 
wasfaved, after having flood fixty hours up to the neck in mud and water: when (lie 
was relieved, fhedid not fefufe to ear, but would not tafte water: nor could even-look 
without (hewing- manifeft figns of honor. 

The eruption burft from the place of its difcharge, like a cataraft of thick ink; and 
continued in a ft ream of the fame appearance, intermixed with great fragments of peat, 
with their heathy furface; then flowed like a tide charged with pieces of wreck, filling 
the whole valley, running up every little opening, and on its retreat, leaving upon the 
fhore tretnendous heaps of turf, memorials of the height this dark torrent arrived at. 
The farther it flowed, the more room it had to expand, leflening fn depth, till it mixed 
its ftream with that of the Elk. 

The furface of the mofs received a confiderable change: what was before a plain, 
now funk in the form of a vail bafon, and the lofs of the contents fo lowered the fur¬ 
face as to give to Netherby a new view of land and trees unfeen before. 

Near this mofs was the fhameful reddition in 1542. of the Scotch army, under the 
command of Oliver Sinclair, minion of James V. (to Sir Thomas Wharton, warden of 
the marches.) The nobility, defperate with rage and pride, when they heard that 
favourite proclaimed general, preferred an immediate furrender to a handful of ene¬ 
mies, rather than fight for a King who treated them with fuch contempt. The Englifh 
commander obtained abloodlefs victory : the whole Scotch army was taken, or difperfed, 
and a few fugitives perifh?d in this very mofs : as a confirmation it is faid, that a few 
years ago fome peat-diggers difoovered in it the fkeletons of a trooper and his horfe in 
complete armour. 

In my return vifit the ancient border-houfe at Kirk-andrews, oppofite to Netherby : 
it confifts only of a fquare tower, with a ground floor, and two apartments above, one 
over the other : in the firft floor it was ufual to keep cattle ; in the two laft was lodged 
the family. In thofe very unhappy times, every one was obliged to keep guard againll 
perhaps his neighbour; and fometimes to (hut themfelves up for days together, with¬ 
out any opportunity of tailing the frefh air, but from the battlemented top of their 
caftelet. Their windows were very fmall; their door of iron. If the robbers at¬ 
tempted to break it open, they were annoyed from above by the flinging of great Hones, 
or by deluges of fcaldin£»water 

As late as the reign of our James I. watches were kept along the whole border, and 
at every ford by day and by night: fetters, watchers, l'earchers of the watchers, and 
overfeers of the watchers were appointed. Befides thefe cautions, the inhabitants of 
the marches were obliged to keep fuch a number of flough dogs, or what we call 
blood-hounds : for example, “ in thefe parts, beyond the Elk,’ by the inhabitants 
there were to be kept above the foot of Sark, t dog. Item, by the inhabitants of the 
infyde of Etk, to Richmond Cluch, to be kept at the Moot, 1 dog. Item, by the in¬ 
habitants of the parifh of Arthuret, above Richmond Clugh, to be kept at the Barley- 
head, 1 dog ; and fo on throughout the border.’* The chief officers, bailiffs and con- 
ftables throughout the didrift being direfted to fee’that the inhabitants kept their quota 
of dogs, and paid their contributions for their maintenance. Perfons fcho were ag¬ 
grieved, or had loft any thing, were allowed to purfua the hot trode with hound, 
and horn, with hue and cry, and all other accuftomcd manners of hot purfuitf. 

• 

• Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, p. 138. 

+ Nicholfoa’* border laws, p, 127. In the Appendix h to be fecn an order for the fecurity of «he 
border*. 
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'The neceffity of all this was very ftrong; for before the acceflion of James 1. to thefe 
kingdoms, the borders of both were in perpetual feud6: after that happy event, thofe 
that lived by hoftile excurfions,.took to pillaging their neighbours; and about that 
period got the name of mofs-troopers, from their living in the moffes of the country. 

They were the terror of the limits of both kingdoms ; at one time amounted to fomfe 
thoufands, but by the feverity of the laws, and the activity of Lord William Howard, 
were at length extirpated. The life and manners of one of the plundering chieftains is 
well exemplified by the confeflion of Giordie Bourne, a noted thief, who fuffered when 
■Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, was warden of one of thefe marches: he fairly ac- 
knowledgcd,*'** That he had lived long enough to do fo many villainies as he had done; 
that he had lavne with above forty men’s wives, what in England, what in Scotland ; 
that he had killed feven Englifhmen with his owne liandes, cruelly murthering them ; 
that he had fpent his whole time in whoring, drinking, ftealing, and taking deep re¬ 
venge for flight offences*.” 

Return to Netherby. The houfe is placed on the fite of a Roman ftation, the caftra 
exploratorum of Antoninus, and was well lituated for commanding an extenfive view 
around. By fignifies a habitation j thus, there are three camps or ftations, with this 
termination, not very remote from one another, Netherby, Middleby, and Overby. 
The firft, like Ellenborough, has been a rich fund of curiofities for the amufement of 
antiquaries: at prefent the ground they were difcovered in is covered with a good houfe 
and uleful improvements; yet not long before Leland’s time “ ther hath bene mar- 
velus buyldings, as appear by ruinous walles-, and men alyve have fene rynges and 
{tuples yn the walles as yt had been ftayes or holdes for fhyppes f.” There is a tradi¬ 
tion that an anchor had been found not remote from Netherby, perhaps under the 
high land at Arthuret, i. e. Arthur’s head, beneath which it appears as if the tide had 
once flowed. 

Every thing has been found here that denotes it to have been a fixed refidenceof the 
Romans; a fine Hypocauft, or bath, was difcovered a few years ago, and the burial 
place, now a fhrubbery, w as pointed out to me. The various altars, inferiptions, uten- 
fils, and every other antiquity collected on the fpot, are carefully preferved, and lodged 
in - the green houfe, with iome others collected in different parts of the country. 

June iff. Take a ride to Liddel’s Strength, or the Mote. A ftrong entrenchment 
two miles S. W. of Netherby, on a fteep and lofty clay cliff, above the river Liddel, 
commanding a vaft extent of view : has at one end a very high mount, from whence 
thecountry might be explored to very great advantage: in the middle is the foundation 
of a fquare building, perhaps, the prsetorium ? This place is final], rather of a circular 
form, flrongly entrenched on the weak fide; has before it a Tort of half moon, with a 
vaft fofs and dike as a fecurity. From this place to Netherby is the veftige of a road. 
That this fortrefs has been originally Roman is probable, but fince their time has been 
applied to the fame ufeby other warders. “ It was, fays.Leland, the moled place of 
a gentilman cawled Syr Water Seleby, the which was kiliyd there and the place de- 
ftroyed yn King Edward the thyrde when the Scottes whent to Dryham J.” 

It was taken by ftorm by David the lid. The governor. Sir Walter, would have 
compounded For his life by ranfome, but the tyrant, after caufing his two fons to be 
firangled before his face, ordered the head of the father, diftrafted with grief, to be 
flxuck off §. 


• Cary’s Memoirs, id. ed. p. 123. f Leland’s Itin. vii. p. 56. 3d. cd. 

t Leland Itin. vii 55. j Stow’s Chronicle, 243. 
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Defcend the hill, and eroding the I.iddel, enter Scotland in Liddefdale,i portion 
of the county of Dumfries: a moft fertile and cultivated tract of low arable and paftura 
land. Keep by the river fide for three miles farther to Penton-lins, where is a moll 
wild but pitturefque feene of the river, rapidly flowing along rude rocks bounds.! by 
cliffs, cloathed on each fide by trees. 'I he bottom the water rolls over a flumes various 
forms ; but the rood Angular are beds of (lone regularly quadrangular, and divided by 
a narrow vacant (pace from each other, refembling immenfe maffes of Ludi Helmontii, 
with their fepta loft. Below thefe, the rocks approach each other, leaving only a deep 
and narrow channel, with a pretty wooden alpine bridge over a depth of furious water, 
black and terrible to the fight. The (ides of the rock are flrangdy perforated with 
great and circular hollows, like pots; the work of the vortiginous motion of the water 
in great floods. 

A farmer I met with here told me, that a pebble, naturally perforated, was an infaU 
lible cure, hung over a horfe that was hag-ridden, or troubled with notturnal fweats. 

Return and pafs through the parifh of Cannonfby, a fmall fertile plain, watered by 
the Efk, where fome canons regular of St. Augufline had pitched their priory at lead 
before the year 1096, when William, prior of the convent, fwore allegiance * to Edw. f. 
The parifh is very populous, containing above two thoufand fouls. Much coal and 
limeftone is found here. 

Moll part of the houfes are built with clay: the perfon who has building in view, 
prepares the materials, then fummons his neighbours on a fixed day, who c>me fur- 
nifhed with vi&uals at their own expencp, fet cheerfully to work, and complete the 
edifice before night. 

Afcend a bank on the fouth fide of this valley, to a vaft height above it: the feenery 
is great and enchanting; on one fide is a view of the river Efk, far beneath, running 
through a rocky channel, and bounded by immenfe precipices; in various places fud- 
denly deepening to a vaft profundity; while in other parts it glides over a bottom co¬ 
vered with moffes, or coloured (tones, that refled through the pure water teints glau¬ 
cous, green, or fappharine: thefe various views are in mod places fully open to fight; 
in others fuffer a partial interruption from the trees, that clothe the fteep bank, or fhoot 
out from the brinks and ftffures of the precipices; the trees are in general oak, but often 
intermixed with the waving boughs of the weeping birch. 

Two precipices are particularly diftinguifhed: one called Carfidel; the other Gil* 
nochie’s garden: the laft is (aid to have been the retreat of a celebrated outlaw; but 
originally had evidently been a fmall Britifh fortrefs, guarded on one fide by the flteeps 
of the precipice, on the other by a deep intrenchment. 

The ride was extremely diverfified through thick woods, or fmall thickets, with hid¬ 
den tranfitions from the (hade into rich and well-hufbanded fields,* bounded on every 
fide with woods; with views of other woods flill rifing beyond. No wonder then that 
the inhabitants of thefe parts yet believe the fairies revel in thefe delightful fccnes. 

Crofs the Efk, through a ford with a bottom of folid rock, having on one fide the 
water precipitating itfelf down a precipice forming a fmall cataraft, >yhich would afford 
a feene not the moft agreeable to a timid mind. Tlfe wat<*r too was of the mod cry (Id. 
line, or colourlefs cleamefs, no ftream I have ever feen being comparable*; fo that per- 
fons who ford this river are often led into diftreffes, by being deceived as to its depth, 
for the great tranfparency gives it an unreal fliallownefs. 

This river is inhabited by trouts, parrs, loches, minnows, eels, and lampries; and 

* Keith’* Scotch Biihops, 2 40. 
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what is finguhr, the chub, which with us loves only the deep and (till waters bounded 
by clayey banks. 

On the oppofite eminence fee Holhoufe, a defenfible tower like that at Kirk-andrews, 
and vxae of the feats of the famous Johnny Arm (Irons;, Laird of Gilnockie, the mod 
popular and potent thief of his time, and who laid the whole Englifh borders under 
contribution, but never injured any of his own countrymen. He always was attended 
noth twenty-four gentlemen well mounted: and when James V. weiit his progrefs in 
152ft, exprefsly to free tile country from marauders of this kind, Gilnockie appeared 
before him with thirty-fix perfons in his train *, mod gorgeoufly apparelled; and him- 
feif fo richly drefied, that the king faid, “ What wants that knave that a king (hould 
have ?” ms majefty ordered him and his followers to immediate execution, in fpite of 
the great offers Gilnockie made; who finding all application for favour vain, he, ac¬ 
cording to the old ballad, boldly told the king. 

To fcik hot water beneath cold ycc. 

Surely it u a great follie | 

I haif a Seed grace at a gncelefa face. 

But there is nine for ay men and me. 

1 faw a boy, a dtre& descendant of this unfortunate brave, who with his whole family 
are (aid to be diftkiguiflied for their honefty and quiet difpofition, happily degenerating 
from their great anceftor. 

Continue my ride on a fine turnpike road, through beautiful woods, to Mr. Max¬ 
well’s of Broomholme, environed with a mpff magnificent theatre of trees, cloathing 
the lofty hffls, and the whole furmounted by a barren mountain, by way of contrail. 

The rent of the ground which Mr. Maxwell keeps in his own hands, and that of a 
farm now disjoined from it, was in the unfettled times of the beginning of the lad cen¬ 
tury only five pounds Scotch, or eight (hillings and four-pence Englifh. At prefent 
Mr. Maxwell's (hare alone would take a hundred pounds ftcrling annual rent. Tins is 
mentioned as an illuftration of the happy change of times, and the increafe of revenues 
by the fecurity the owners now enjoy, by the improvements in agriculture, and the 
cheapncfs of money to what they were a century and a half ago. Indeed it (hould be 
mentioned that the old rent was paid by a Maxwell to a Maxwell; and perhaps there 
might be fome finall matter of favour from the chieft^n to his kinfman j but even ad¬ 
mitting fome partiality, the rife of income muft be amazing. 

The road continues equally beautiful, along a fertile glen, bounded by hills and woods. 
Come in view of a bridge, with the pleating motion of a mill wheel feen in perfpeftive 
through the middle arch : the river was here low, and the bed appeared roughened with 
tranfverfe waved rocks, extenfively fpread, and fharply brokdh. 

The town of Langholme appears in a finall plain, with the entrance of three dales, 
and as many rivers, from which they take their names, entering into it, viz. Wachop- 
dalc, Eufdale, and Efkdale; the laft extends thirty or forty miles in length, and the 
tides as far as I could fee, bounded by hills of fmooth and verdant grafs, the fweet food 
of the thcep, the great tlaple of the country. . To give an idea of the confiderabie 
traffic earned on in thefe aniihals, the reader may be told, that from twenty to thirty-fix 
thoufand lambs are fold in the feveral fairs that are held at Langholme in the year. To 
this mud be added, the great profit made of the wool, fold into England for our coarfer 
manufactures; of the (heep themfelves Cent into the fouth, and even of the cheefe and 
‘butter made from the milk of the ewes f. 

* Lind fey, 147. 

+ Fur a fuller account of the management of the iheep of this county, vide the Appendix. 
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The truflees for encouraging of improvements give annual premiums to fuch who 
produce the fined wool, or breed the befl tups; a wife meafure in countries emerging 
from floth and poverty. 

The manufactures of Langholme are fluffs, ferges; black and white plaids, &c. tuoftly 
fold into England. 

The caftle is no more than a fquare tower, or border-houfe, once belonging to the 
Armflrongs. In my walk to it was fhewn the place where feverai witches had differed 
in the laft century : this reminds me of a very Angular belief that prevailed not many 
years ago in thefe parts ; nothing lefs than that the midwives had power of transferring 
part of the primeval curfe beftowed on our great firft mother, from the good wife to 
her hufband. I faw the reputed offspring of fuch a labour; who kindly came into the 
world without givirig her mother the lead uneafinefs, while the poor hufband was roar¬ 
ing with agony in his uncouth and unnatural pains. 

The magiftrates of this place are very attentive to the fuppreffion of all exceffive ex¬ 
ertions of that unruly member the tongue: the brank, an inftrun.ent of punifhment, 13 
always in readinefs, and I was favoured with the fight: it is a fort of head-piece, that 
opens and inclofes the head of the impatient, while an iron, (harp as a chiffei, enters the 
mouth, and fubdues the more dreadful weapon within. This had been ufed a month 
before, and as it cut the poor female till blood guihed from each fide of her mouth, it 
would be well that the judges in this cafe would, before they exert their power again, 
confider not only the humanity, but the legality of this practice. 

The learned Do&or Plot * has favoured the world with a minute defeription, and a 
figure of the inilrument, and tells us, he looks on it “ as much to be preferred to the 
ducking-ftool, which not only endangers the health of the party, but alfo gives the 
tongue liberty 'twixt every dip; to neither of which this is at all lyable.*’ 

Among the various cuftoms now obfolete, the moil curious was that of hand-lifting, 
in ufe about a century paft. In the upper part of Efkdale, at the confluence of the 
white and the black Efk, was held an annual fair, where multitudes of each fex repaired. 
The unmarried look out for mates, made their engagement by joining hands, or by hand- 
filling, went off in pairs, cohabited till the next annual return of the fair, appeared 
there again, and then were at liberty to declare their approbation or diilike of each 
other. If each party continued conilant, the hand-fifting was renewed for life; but if 
either party diffented, the engagement was void, and bom were at full liberty to make 
a new choice; but with this provifo, that the inconitant was to take the charge of the 
offspring of the year of probation. This cuftom feemed to originate from the want of 
clergy in this county in the days of popery. This tratt was the property of theabby 
of Mclrofs, which through oeconomy difeontinued the vicars that were ufed to dUbharge 
here the clerical offices; inflead they only made annual vifitations for the purposes of 
marrying and baptifing, and the perfon thus fent was called Book in Bofom, probably 
from his carrying, by way of readinefs, the book in his bread} but even this being 
omitted, the inhabitants became neceffitated at firft to take this method, which they 
continued from habit to pra&ife long after the reformation had fumiihed them with 
clergy. * * • 

Perfons of rank, in times long prior to thofe, took the benefit of this cudom; for 
Lindefey f, in his reign of James II., fays, “ That James fixth Earl of Murray begat 
upon Ifabel Innes, daughter of the Laird of Innes, Alexander Dunbar, a man ot lingu¬ 
lar wit and courage. This Ifabel was but handfid with him, and deceafed before the 

* Hift. Staffordihirc, 389, tab. xxxii. f P. 26 , folio cd. 
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marriage; where-through this Alexander he was worthy of a greater living, than he 
might fucceed to by the laws and pra&ifes of this realm.’ 1 

Of the fports of thefe parts, that of curling is a favourite, and one unknown in Eng¬ 
land it is an atnufement of the winter,’and played on the ice, by Hiding from one 
mark to another great Hones of forty to feventy pounds weight, of a heinifpherical form j 
with an iron or wooden handle at top. The objeft of the-player is to lay his ftone as 
near to the mark as poflible, to guard that of his partner, which had been well laid be¬ 
fore, or to flrike off that of his antagonift. 

Return and pafs the march dike, or the Scotch border, and continue at Netherby 
that night. 

June a. Pafs through Longtown, a place remarkable for the great trade carried on 
during the feafon of cranberries; when for four or five markets, from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds worth are fold each day at three-pence a quart, and fent in fmali barrels to 
London. 

Crofs the Eik, on a bridge of five arches, a light ftru&ure, as mod of the bridges of 
this country are. Go through the lanes which had been rendered impaflable at the 
time 6f the eruption of the Solway moft, which took its courfe this way to the Elk. 
The road was at this time quite cleared; but the fields to the right were quite covered 
with the black flood. 

Thefpace between the Elk and the Sark, bounded on'the third fide by the March 
dike, which croflfes from one river to the other, feems properly to belong to Scotland; 
but having been dUputed by both crowns, was ftyled the debateable land. But in the 
reign of our James I. Sir Richard Graham obtaining from the Earl of Cumberland (to 
whom it was granted by Queen Elizabeth) a leafe of this tratt, bought it from the 
needy monarch, and had intereft enough to get it united to the county of Cumberland,, 
it being indifferent to James, then.in pofleflion of both kingdoms, to which of them it 
was annexed. . . 

Ride by the fide of the Roman road, that communicated between Netherby and the 
camp at Burreng. Crofs a fmali bridge over the Sark, and again enter Scotland. 

On the banks of this rivulet the Englifh, under the command of the Earl of North¬ 
umberland, and Magnus with a red main, received a great defcaf from the Scots, under 
Douglas Duke of Ormond, and Wallace of Cragie. Numbers of the former were 
drowned in their flight in Solway firth, and Lord Piercey taken prifoner; a misfortune 
owing to his filial piety, in helping his father to a horfe, to enable him * to efcape. 

■- At a little diflance from the bridge, flop at the little village of Gretna, the refort of 
all amorous couples, whofe union the prudence of parents or guardians prohibits: here 
the young pair may be inftantly united by a filherman, a.joiner, or a blackfmith, who 
marry from two guineas a job, to a dram of whilky: but the price is generally adjuffed 
by the information of the poftilions from Carlifle, who are in.pay of one or outer of the 
above worthies; but even the drivers, in cafe of necefiity, have been known to under¬ 
take the facerdotal office. If the purfuit of friends proves very hot, and there is not 
time for the ceremony, the frighted pair are advifed to flip into bed, are fhewn to theiir 
purfuers, who imagining that they are irrecoverably united, retire, and leave them to 

Cunfummate their unfinilhed fovea. 

This place is diftinguifhed from afar by a fmali plantation of firs, the Cyp rian grove 
of the place; a fort of land-mark for fugitive lovers. As I had a great defire to fee 

* Hift. of Douglat'i, p. 179. 
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thc^high prieft, by ftratagem I fucceeded: lie appeared in form of a filherman, a flout 
fellow, in a blue coat, rolling round his folemn chops a quid of tobacco of no common* 
fize. One of our party was fuppofed to come to explore the coaft : we queflioned 
him about his price; which, after eyeing us attentively, he left to our honour. The- 
ehurch of Scotland does what it can to prevent thefe clandefline matches; but in vain, 
for thofe infamous couplers defpife the. fuliiunatipn of the kirk, and excommunication is- 
the only penalty it can inflift. 

Continue ray journey over a woodlefs flat trail, almoft hredgelels, but productive of 
excellent oats and barley. Pafs by Rig, a little hamlet, a fort of chapel of eafe to' 
Gretna, in the run-away nuptials The performer here is an alehoufe-keeper. 

On the left is Solway firth, and a view of Kefwick-fells, between which and Bumf- 
work-hill in Scotland, is a flat of forty miles,, and of a great extent in length. The 
country grows now very uncultivated, and confifts of large commons. Reach 

Annan, in Annandale, another divifion of Dumfriesfhire, a town of four or five hun¬ 
dred inhabitants, feated ort the river of the fame name. VeflTels of about two hundred* 
and fifty tons can come within half a mile of the town, and of fixty as hi^h as the bridge. 
This place has fome trade in wine : the annual exports are between twenty and thirty 
thoufand Winchefter bulhels of com. 

The caftle was entirely demolilhed, by order of parliament, after the acceflion of 
James VI., to the crown of England, and only the ditches remain. But Annan was in- 
a manner ruined by Wharton, lord prefident of the marches, who, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI., overthrew the church and burnt the town ^ the firft having been fortified by 
the Scots # , under a Lyon of the houfe of Glames. 

The Bruces were once lords of this place, as appears by a (lone at prelent in a wall of 
a gentleman’s garden, taken from the ruins of the caftle, and thus inferibed: “ Robert 
de Brus Counte de Carrick etfenteur du val de Annand 1300.” 

After dinner make an excurfion of five miles to Ruth well,, palling over the Annan- 
on a bridge of five arches, defended by ar gateway. The country refembles that I paffed; 
over in the morning; but at Newby-neck obferve the.ground formed into eminences, 
fo remarkable as to occafion a beljef of their being artificial* but are certainly nothing, 
more than the freaks of nature. 

The church of Ruthwell contains the ruins of a moil curious monument; an obc- 
lilk, once of a great height, now lying in three pieces, broken by an order of the general 
aflembly in 1644, under pretence of its being an obje£l of fuperftition among the vulgar. 
When entire it was probably about twenty feet high, exclufive of pedeftal and capital;. 
making allowances in the meafurement of the prefent pieces for fragments chipped off,, 
when it was deftroyed : i* originally confifted of two pieces ; the loweft, now in two,, 
had been fifteen feet long; the upper had been placed on the other by means of a 
focket: the form was fquare and taper, but the fides of unequal breadth : the two op- 
polite on one fide at bottom were eighteen inches and a half, at top only fifteen; the 
narrower fide fixteen at bottom, eleven at top. Two of the narrowed tides are orna¬ 
mented with v\ie-leaves, and animals intermixed with Runic chara&crs around the 
margin: on one of the other fides is a very rude figifre of our Saviour* with each foot on 
the head of fome beads: above and each fide him are mferibed in Saxon letters: ‘*?<?fus 
Chriftus—judex cquitatis, certo falvatoris mundi et an”--perhaps as Mr. Gordon t 
imagines, “ Angelorum—beftiaj et dracones cognoyerant indeand laftly are the 
words, “ fregerunt panem.” 

• Ayfcough*» Hift. of the wars of Scotland and Eogland, 321. f ltin. 161 . 

Beneath 
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Beneath the two animals is a compartment with two figures, erne bearded, theother 
not, and above is inferibed, “ San&us Paulus,” 

On the adverfe fide is our Saviour again, with Mary Magdalene wafliing his feet, 
and*the box of ointment in his hand. The inferiptions, as made out by Mr. Gordon, 
are : “ Alabaftrum unguenti—ejus lachrymis ca;pit rigare pedes, ejus capillis—capitis* 
fui temebat—et praeteriens vidi. ” 

The different fculptures were probably the work of different times and different na¬ 
tions ; the firft that of the chriftian Saxons ; the other of the Danes, who either found 
thofe fides plain, or defacing the ancient carving, replaced it with fotne of their own. 
Tradition fays that the church was built over this obelilk, long after its eredion; and 
it was reported to have been tranfported here by angels, it was probably fo fecured for 
the fame reafon as-the fanta cafa at Loretta was, left it Ihould take another flight. 

The pedeftal lies buried beneath the floor of the church : I found fome fragments of 
the capital, with letters fimilar to the others; and on each oppofite fide an eagle, neatly 
cut in relief. There was alfo a piece of another, with Saxon letters round the lower 
part of a human figure, in long veftments, with his foot on a pair of fmall globes : this 
too feemed to have been the top of a crofs. 

Scotland has had its vicar of Bray; for in this church-yard is an infenpfion in memory 
of Mr. Gawin Young, and Jean Stewart his fpouie. He was ordained minifter in 1617, 
when the church was prefbyterian: ioon after, James VI. eftablifhed a moderate fort of 
epifcopacy. In 1638, the famous league and covenant took place: the bifhops were 
depofed, and their power abolifhed; prelby tery then flouriflied in the futlxiefis of acri¬ 
mony. Sectaries of all forts invaded the church in Cromwell’s time, all equally hating, 
perfecting, and being perfected in their turns. In 1660, on the reftoration, epifeo- 
paev arrived at its plenitude of power, and prefbyterianifm expelled; pnd that fed which . 
in their paofperity (hewed no mercy, now met with retributory vengeance. Mr. Young 
maintained his poft amidft all thefe changes, and what is much to hu honour, fupported 
his charader; was refpeded by all parties for his moderation and learninglived a 
tranquil life, and died in peace, after enjoying his cure fifty-four years. 

The epitaph on him, his wife and family, merits prefervadon, if but to (hew the num¬ 
ber of his children: 

Far from our own amid*, our own we ly: 

Of our dear bairns, thirty and one us by. 
anagram. 

Gavinus junius 

Unius agni ufui 
Jean bteuart 

■ a true feint *- 

a true faint I lire it, fo I die it. 
tbo men few no, my God did fee it. 

This parifli extends along the Solway firth, which gains on the land continually, and 
much is annually wafhed away: the tides recede far, and leave a vaft fpace of lands 
dry. The fport of felmon-hunting is almoft out of ufe, there being only one perfon on 
the coaft who is expert enough to pra&ife the diverfion: the fportfman is mounted on 
a good horfei and furnilhed with a long fpear: he difeovers the fifh in the (hallow chan¬ 
nels formed by Elk, purfuer it full (peed, turns it like a grey-hound, and after a long 
chace feldom fails to tranfix it. 

< The falt-makers of Ruthwell merit mention, as their method feems at prefent quite 
local. As foon as the warm and dry weather of June comes on, the fun brings up and 
incrufts the furfece of the fend with felt: at that rime they gather the fend to the depth 

of 
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of an inch, carry it out of the reach of the tide, and lay it in round compact heaps, to 
prevent the fait from being wafted away by the rains: they then make a pit eight feet 
long and three broad, and the fame depth, and plainer the infide with clay, that it may 
hold water; at the bottom they place a layer or peat and turf, and fill the pit with the 
collected fand; after that they pour water on it: this filters through the fand, and car¬ 
ries the fait with it into a lefler pit, made at the end of the great one: this they boil in 
final! lead pans, and procure a coarfe brown fait, very fit for the purpofes of fairing 
meat or fifo. James VI., in a vifit he made to thefe parts, after his acceilion to the 
crown of England, took notice of this operation, and for their indudry exempted the 
poor falt-makers of Ruthwell from all duty on this commodity j, which till the union, 
was in all the Scotch afts relating to the fait duties, excepted. 

In this parifo was lately difeovered a lingular road through a morals, made of wood, 
confiding of fplit oak planks, eight feet Tong, faftened down by long pins or flakes, 
driven through the boards into the earth. It was found out by digging of peat, and at 
that time lay fix feet beneath the furface. It pointed towards the fea, and in old times 
was the road to it; but no tradition remains of the place it came from- 

Return through Annan, and after a ride over a naked ‘raft, reach Springkeld, the 
feat of Sir William Maxwell r near the houfe is the fite of Bell-caftle, where the Duke 
of Albany, brother to James III., and the Earl of Douglas, lodged the night before their 
defeat at Kirkonnel, a place almoft contiguous. This illudrious pair nad been exited 
in England, and invaded their own country on a plundering fcheme, in a manner un¬ 
worthy of them. Albany efcaped j Douglas was taken, and finifoed his life in the con¬ 
vent of Lindores *. 

In the burying-ground of Kirkonnel is the grave of the fair Ellen B-vine,.and that of 
her lover: foe was daughter of the houfe of Kirkonnel, and was beloved by two gentle¬ 
men at the fame rime: one vowed to facrifice the fuceefsful rival to his refentment, and 
watched an opportunity while the happypair were fitting on the banks of the Kirtle, that 
wafoes thefe grounds. Ellen perceive# the dfefperate lover on the oppofite fide, and 
fondly thinking to fave her favourite, interpofed; and receiving the wound, intended 
for her beloved, fell and expired in his arms. He inftantly revenged her death; then 
fled into Spain, and ferved for fome rime againft the infidels i on his return he vifited 
the grave of his unfortunate miftrefs, ft retched himfelf on it, and expiring on the fpot, 
was interred by her fide. A fword and a crofs are engraven, on the tomb-done, with* 
M hie jaeet Adam Fleming j” the only memorial of this unhappy gentleman, except aft- 
ancient ballad of no great merit, which accords the tragical event.+. 

Excepting a glen near Springkeld, mod of this country is very naked;. It is laid to* 
have been cleared of th<? woods by aft of parliament, in the time of James VI., in order 
10 dedroy the retreat of the mofs-troopers, a ped this part of the country was infamous 
for: in faft the whole of the borders then was, as Lindefay exprefifes, no other thing 
but theft, reiff and daughter. They were pofleifed by a fet of potent clans, all of Saxon 
defeent; and, like true defendants of Iftmael, their hands were againd every man* 
and every man's hand againft them. The Johndons, of Lnugh-wpod, ia Annandale y 
their rivals the Maxwells of Caerlavoroc, the Murrays 6f Cock pool, Glendonwyns ot 
Glendonwin, Carruthers of Hnlmain, Irvines of Bonfhaw, Jardins of A*pplegarth, and 
the Elliots of Liddefdale, may be enumerated among the $reat families. 

But befides thefe were a fet of clans and fumames on rite whole border, and on the 

* Hume’, Hift. of the Douglas’s, folio, p. 2061 

f Which happened either the latter cad of the reign of Junes V., or the bepauag of that of Mary. 
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itjebatt’able ground, who, as my author* fays, were not landed; many of them diftin- 
guiflied by news dc guerre, in the manner as feveral of our unfortunate brave are at 
preftnt, fuch as Torn Trotter of the hill, the Goodman Dickfon of Bucktrig, Ralph 
Buru of the Coir, George Hall, called Pat’s Geordie there, the Lairds Jok, Wanton 
Sym, Will -of Powder-lam pat, Arthur fire the Braes, Gray Will, Will the Lord, .Willie 
of Gratna hill, Richie Graham the Plump, John Skynbank, Priors John and his bairnes, 
llec'or of the liarlaw, the griefes and cuts of Harlaw \ thefe and many more, merry 
men all, of Robin Hood’s maternity, fuperior to the little diftift&ions of meum ana 
tuuin. * 

June 3. Vifit the Roman flation at Burrens, in the phrifh of Middleby, feated on a 
Hat, bounded on one fide by the fmall water of Mien, and on another by a finall birn. 

It was well defended by four ditches Mid five dikes j but much of both is carried away 
by the winter floods in the river that bounded on one fide; a hypocauft had been dif- 
•covcred here, inferibed ftones dug up, and coins found, fome of them of the lower em¬ 
pire. Obferved a place formed of fquare ftones, which I was told contained, at the 
time of the difeovery, a quantity of grain : I was alfo informed, that there had been 
a large vault a hundred and twenty feet long, defigned for a granary; but this has long 
fince been deftroyed for fake of the materials. Mr. Horfley imagines to have been the 
Jblatum bulgium or Antonine, being on the north fide of the wan, with a military road 
between it and Netherby, and that it was the place where Agricola concluded his fe- 
cond year’s expedition. As that general was diftinguiihed for his judicious choice of 
jpots of encampment, fo long after, his fucceffors made ufe of this, as.appears by a 
medal of Conftantius Chlorus being found here, for that Emperpr lived about two 
hundred and twenty years after Agricola. 

The country now begins to grow very hilly, but ufefully fo, the hills being verdant, • 
and formed for excellent fheep-walks: on the fides of one called Burnfwork, about 
two miles from Burrens, are two beautiful camps, united to each other by a rampart, 
that winds along the fide of a hill; one camp being on the fouth-eaft, the other on the 
north-weft: one has the praetorium yet vifibie; and on the north fide are three round 
tumuli, each joined to it by a dike, projecting to fome diftance from the ramparts, as 
if tQ protect the gate on that quarter, for each of thefe mounts had its little fort: the 
other camp had tw o of thefe mounts on one fide, and one on each end; but the veftiges 
of thefe are very faint: both of thefe camps were furrounded with a deep ditch, and a 
ftrong rampart both on the infide and the outfide of the fofs; and on the very futnmit 
of the hill is a fmall irregular intrenchment, intended as exploratory, for the view from 
ibence is uninterrupted on every part. Thefe camps are very accurately planned by 
Mr. Gordon, tab. i. p. 16. Thefe alfo were the work of Agricula, and highly probable 
to be, as Mr. Horfley imagines, the fummer camp of that at Burrens. 

The view from the fummit is extremely extenfive: the tpwn of Lochmaban, with 
its lake and ruined caftle, built on a heart-ftiaped penmfula; Queenfbury-hill, which 
gives title to the Duke; Hartsfell, and the Loders, which difpute for height; yet a 
third, the Driflels, was this day patched with (now; and laftly, Ericftone, which fofters 
the Annan, the Clyde, and thoTwedd. 

Defcend and pafs through the fmall town of Ecclefechan (ccclefia Fechani), noted for 
the great monthly markets for cattle. 

^ Near this place, on the efiate of Mr. Irvine, writer, was found an antiquity whofe ufe 
» rather doubtful; the metal is gold j the length rather more than feven inches and 

■;.* Taken from a fragment of .a quarto book, .printed in 16*3, containing namet of clans in mrr fteriflf- 
do*, See. See. 

a half* 
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a half; the weight a 02. and a half, and 15 gs. It is round and very (lender in the 
middle, at each end grows thicker, and of a conoid form, terminating with a flat circular 
plate: on the fide of one end are (lamped the words Hclenus fecit ; on the other is 
prick’d.... IIIMB. From the flendernefs of the middle parr, and the thicknefs of 
the ends, it might perhaps ferve as a faftening of a garment, by inferting it through holes 
on each fide, and then twilling together this pliant metal. 

Keep along the plain, arrive again on the banks of the Annan, and have a very ele¬ 
gant view of its wooded margent, the bridge, a light ftru&ure with three arches, one of 
fifty-feet, the others of twenty-five, with the turrets of Hoddam caftle a little beyond. 


overtopping a very pretty grove. 

The caftle confifts of a great fquare tower, with three (lender round turrets: the 
entry through a door protected by another of iron bars; near it a fquare hole, by way 
of dungeon, and a (laircafe of (lone, fuited to the place ; but inftead of finding a cap¬ 
tive damfel and a fierce warder, met with a courteous laird and his beauteous fpoufe; 
and the dungeon not filled with piteous captives, but well ftored with generous wines, 
not condemned to a long imprifonment. 

This caftle, or rather ftrong border-houfe, was built by John Lord Harries, nick¬ 
named John de Reeve, a ftrenuous fupporter of Maty Stuart, who conveyed her Me 
from the battle of Langfide to his houfe at Terrigles, m Galloway, and from thence to 
the abbey of Dundrannan, and then accompanied her in a fmall veflel in her fatal flight 
into England. Soon after it was furrendered * to the regent Murray, who appointed 
the Laird of Drumlanrig governor and lord of the marches. Before the acceffion of 
James VL, Hoddam was one of the places of defence on the borders; for «« the houfe 
of Howdam was to be keped with ane wife (lout man, and to have with him four well- 
horfed men, and thir to have two (lark footmen fervants to keep their horfes, and the 
principal to have ane (lout footman f.” 

In the walls about this houfe are preferved altars and inferiptions found in the ftation 
at Burrens: as they do not appear to have fallen under the notice of the curious, an 
enumeration of them perhaps will not be unacceptable, therefore (hall be added in the 
appendix. 

Near Hoddam, on an eminence, is a fquare building, called the Tower of Repentance. 
On it is carved the word Repentance, with a ferpent at one end of the word, and a dove 
at the other, fignifying remorfe and grace. It was built by a Lord Harries, as a fort 
of atonement for putting to death fome prifoners whom he had made under a promife 
of quarter. 

Proceed over a country full of low hills, fome parts under recent cultivation, others 
in a healthy (late of nature. Reach, in a well cultivated and woody flat, the caftle and 
houfe of Comlongam, the property of Lord Stormont, and the birth-place of that orna¬ 
ment of our ifland, Lord Mansfield. 

The caftle confifts of a great fquare tower, now almoft in ruins, though its walls of 
near thirteen feet in thicknefs might have promifed to the architeft a longer duration. 
Many fmall rooms are gained out of the very thicknefs of the fides; and at the bottom 
of one, after a defeent of numbers of (leps, is the notfome dungeon*, without light or 
even air-holes, except the trap-door in the floor, contrived for the lowering in of the 
captives. This fortrefs was founded by one of the anceftqrs of the Murrays, Earls of 
Annand&le, a title which failed in that name about the time of the Reftoration. 


Hollinlhed’i Hift. of Scotl. 393. 


+ Border Lam, app. >97. 
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June 4. Ride along the Ihore by the end of Lockerncfs, a morafs of about ten miles 
in length, and three in breadth, with the little water of Locker running through it. 
This tract, from recent furvey, appears to have been overflowed by the fea, which con¬ 
firm^ the tradition relating to fuch an event. This invafion of the tides was certainly 
but temporary, for from the numbers of trees, roots, and other vegetable marks found 
there, it is evident that this morafs was, in fome very diftant period, an extcnfivc'forcft. 
Near a place called Kilblain I met with one of the ancient canoes of the primaeval inha¬ 
bitants of the country, when it was probably in the lame Hate of nature as Virginia, 
when tirll difeovered by Captain Philip Amidas. The length of this little veffel was eight 
feet eight, of the cavity of fix feet levcn, the breadth two feet, depth eleven inches; and 
at one end were the remains of three pegs for the paddle : the hollow was made with 
lire, in the very manner that the Indians of America formed their canoes, according to 
the faithful reprefentation by Thomas Harriot*, in De Bry’s publication of his draw¬ 
ings. Another of the fame kind was found in 1736, with its paddle, in the fame mo¬ 
rafs : the laft was feven feet long, and dilated to a confiderable breadth at one end ; I'o 
that in early ages neceflity dictated the lame inventions to the molt remote regionsf. 
Thefe were long prior to our vitilia nu-vigia, and were in ufe in fcveral ancient nations : 
the Greeks called them MootuXa and axzpv: fome held three perfons, others only 
one \ ; and of this kind feems to have been that now mentioned. Thofe ufed by the 
Germans § were of a valt fize, capable of holding thirty men ; and the Gauls on the 
Rhone had the fame fpecies of boats, but were indifferent abourtheir fhape, and content 
if they would but float, and carry a large burden ||. 

At Mr. Dickfon’s, of Leckerwood, law a curiofity of another nature, found in the 
neighbourhood : a round pot of mixed metal, not unlike a finall fhallow mortar, with 
two rings on one fide, and two handles on the other. 

Over Lockermofs is a road remarkable for its origin : a ftranger, a great number of 
years ago, fold fome goods to certain merchapts at Dumfries upon credit: he dilap- 
peared, and neither he nor his heirs ever claimed the money : the merchants in expec¬ 
tation of the demand very honeftly put out the fum to intcrefl; and after a lapl'e of 
more than forty years, the town of Dumfries obtained a gift of it, and applied the fame 
towards making this ufcful road. Another is now in execution by the military, which 
is alfo to pafs over Lockermofs, and is intended to facilitate the communication between 
North Britain and Ireland, by way of Port Patrick. 

In this morning’s ride, pal's by a fquare inclofure of the fize of half an acre, moated 
round. This was a place of refuge ; for in family difputcs, fuch was truly noccflary, 
and here any perfon who came remained in inviolable fecurity. 

See the ille of Caerlaveroc, with a border-houfe in the middle, built by a Max¬ 
well. This place is far from the fea; but ftylcd an ifle becaufe moated. 

Vint Wardlaw, a finall hill with a round Britilh camp, furrounded with two foffes on 
the top; and on the fouth l.dc the faint veltiges of a Roman camp, now much ploughed 
up. The profpeft from this eminence is fine, of the firth, the difeharge of the river 
Nitli or Nid, the Nobius of Ptolemy, and a long extent of the hills of Galloway. 

The Roman encampment on this hill might probably be the Uxelum of Ptolemy, 
cfpecialiy if we are to derive that word from the Britilh, ucbcl, high; for the fitc of the 

« 

* A fervant of Sir Walter Raleigh, fent to Virginia to. make drawings and obfervations. 

+ My ingenious friend Mr. S-. u,.rt tells me, that the Greek". Hill made ufe of canoes of this kind, to 
crofs finall rm* of the lea ; and that they (lyle them from being formed of one piece of wood. 

J Puhami Stratagem, lih. v. c. 2j. p. 509. Villein-. Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 107. 

f Pima Hilt. Nat. xvi. c. H o. d Litii, lib.xvi. c. 26. 
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fortrefs of Caerlavcroc is on fuch a flat as by no means to admit of that epithet, or to 
be allowed to have been the ancient Uxelum, as Mr. Ilorfley conjectures. 

Thecaftle has undergone its different fieges: the firft that appears in. hiflory, and the 
moft celebrated, was in the year 1300, when Edward I. fat down before it in perlon. 
Enrat'ed at the generous regard the Scots fliewed for their liberty, and the unremitted 
efforts made by their hero Wallace, to free his country from a foreign yoke, the Englifh 
monarch fummoned his barons, and all the nobility who held of him by military tenure, 
to attend with their forces at Carlifle on the feaft of St. John the Baptiu. On that oc- 
caflon, as the poet of the expedition relates, there appeared, 

foiflant et vint et fept hatiieres *, 

each of which, with the arms of the baron, are illuminated in a beautiful manner; and 
in the catalogue are the names f of the molt puifl'ant peers of this kingdom, with a 
little euloge on each; as a fpecimen, is given that of Robert Clifford, in whom it may 
be fuppoled valour and beauty were combined : 

Se je eftoie unc pucellctte 
Je le dournie cucr cl cor». 

Taut eft de Ini bonis li rccors. 

The poet then deferibes the caflle and its fituation with great exa&nefs, and gives it 
the very fame form and fite it has at prefent; fo that I cannot help thinking that it was 
never fo entirely deltroyed, but that fome of the old‘towers yet remain; 

Kaerlaverok caftcaus cfloit 
Si fort ki fiege ne doubtoit; 

Ainz ki li rois illiccc venift. 

Car rendre mi !e convenift. 

James mais kill full a fon droit, 

Garniz quant befogns en vendroit 
De gens deengins et de vitaille. 

Com 11ns efeus elloit de taille. 

Car ni ot ke trois coft.cz entour, 

Et en chefeune angle une tour. 

Mes ki le une eftoit jumilee, 

Taut hauti et tant longue et tant lei, 

Ke par defotiz cfloit la porte 
A pont tournis, bien faiie et forte, 

Et autres defenfes afits, &c. 

It is worth obferving, that it was taken by force of engines, and the Englifh as late as 
the time in quellion ufed much the fame method of attack as the Greeks and Romans 
did; for they drove the enemy from the walls by fhowers of ftones, flung from engines 
limilar to the catapulta ofthe ancients; and they ufed alfo arietes , or battering rams. 

Entrc les afiaus efmaia, 
lb re re Robe it ki envoia 
Meinte pieic par Robinel; 

Juq au foir dts le matinet 
De jour devant ccfl'e nc avoit. 

Do autre part ancore i levoit^ 

Trois. r.utrrs ergins moult plus grans* 

Et il peniblesetcngrans, 

Ke le chaftel du lout confondi 
Tant il receut mo’t piere enfonde. 

Dc felloes et kang’s ateint font 
A fes coups ricu ne fe delfent. 

• I am indebted to Marmaduke Tunftall, Efq. for the M. S. account of this fiegc, finely copied from the 
original, in the Mufeum; which appears to have been compofed in very old bad French, foon after the 
event it celebrates. j- Appendix. 
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On the funmder Edward behaved with more‘moderation than was uAul.tohllht 
for his laurels were wont to be blighted with deeds unworthy of his heroifin; but.in 
this cafe the poor rcliques of the garrifon experienced his clemency: 

Lori fon iffirent ce eft la fome 
le de una ke de autrtt foiflant hone 
.A grant mervcillc refguardea 
Met tenus furent et gpardcz 
Tant kc 1 ! Roy* en ardena 
Ki vie ct memhre lcur donna 
£t a chafm robe nouucle 
Lor* fu joieufe la nouull- 
A toute li oft du chattel prit 
Ki tant eftoit de noble prit. 

It appears that the lung immediately mounted his colours on the cnftle; and ap¬ 
pointed three barons of the firil reputation to take charge of it. 

Put* lift le Roy porter amont 
Sa banniere et la feynt Eymont 
La faint George et la faint Edwart 
Et o celet par droit efwart 
La Segravc et le Hcrifort 
Et cele au Seigneur di Cliffort 
A ki le chaftcaua fut donnc*. 

Notwithftandibg the care Edward took to fecure this place, it was retaken by the 
Scots the following year; but very foon after was repofleffed * by the Englifh, after a 
very long liege, it appears that the Scots again recovered it, for in one of the invalions 
of the former, the gallant owner. Sir Euftace Maxwell, fupported a flege in it of fome 
weeks, and obliged the enemy to retire; but confidering that it might fall into the hands 
of the Engliih, and become noxious to his country, generoufly difmantled it, and for 
that piece of difmtereded fervice was properly rewarded by his prince, who remitted 
to him and his heirs for ever, the annual pecuniary acknowledgments they paid to the 
crown for the cattle and lands of Caerlaverocf. It was again rebuilt; but in 1355 
(bring then in pofieflion of the Engliih) was taken by Roges Kirkpatric, and levelled 
to the ground J. Notwithftanding thefe repeated misfortunes, it was once more re- 
ftored; and once more ruined by the Earl of Suffcx in 1570 1 |. From this time the 
lords of the place feem for fome interval to have been difeouraged from any attempt 
towards reltoring a fortrefs fo diftinguilhed by its misfortunes; for Camden in 1607, 
fpeaks of it as only a weak houfe belonging to the Barons of Maxwell; yet once more 
Robert firft Earl of Nithfdale, in 1638, ventured to re-eftablifh the ftrong hold of the 
family; ftill it was ill-fated; for in the courfe of Cromwell’s ufurpation, it was fur- 
rendered on terms ill preferred, and a receipt was given for the furniture by one Finch; 
in which, among other'particulars, is mention of eighty beds, a proof of the hofpitality 
or the fplendor of the place. The form of the prefent caftle is triangular; at two of 
the comers had been a round tower, but one is now demolilhed, and on each lide the 
gateway, which forms the third angle, are two rounders. Over the arch is the creft of 
the Maxwell% (placed there when the caftle was lad repaired) with the date, and this 

•v 

* Maitland's Hift. Scot. II. 400. + Crawford’* Peerage of Scotland, 370. 

J Major de gefti* 'Cotorum, 24s. more probably rendered dcfencelef*. 

■ || Camden's annals in Kcnnet, II. 4*9. It appears to me that the prefent are the antient tower*, fo 

exadly do they anfwer to the old poetic ddeription j but that the owners} till the year 1638, neglc&cd it 
U a fortrefs, yet inhabited it aa a uumfion. 
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Motto, “ I bid ye fair,” meaning Wardlaw, the hill where the gibbet flood} for in 
feudal times, it feems to have been much in ufe. 

The caftle yard is triangular: one fide, which feems to have been the refidcnce of the 
family, is vety elegantly built m % has three ftories, with very handfome window cafes: 
on the pediment of the lower are coats of arms; over the feeond legendary tales; 
over the third, I think, Ovidian fables, all neatly cut in ftone. The oppolite fide is 
plain. In front is a handfome door cafe, leading to the great hall, which is ninety-one 
feet by twenty-fix. The whole internal length of that fide a hundred and twenty- 
three. 

The antient caftle flood about three hundred yards fouth-eaft of the prefent building. 
It is of the fame fhape, but fomewhat lefs, and furrounded by a double ditch. 

The Maxwells, Lonls of Caerlaveroc, are of great antiquity: but their hiflory mixed 
with all the misfortunes and all the difgrace fo frequent in ill-governed times. They 
and the Johnftons had perpetual feuds : in 1593 the clans had a conflict at theHolnefs 
of Dryfe; the chieftain of the Maxwells, and many of his fons were flain. John, a 
furviving fon, takes his revenge: a meeting between him and Johnfton, a predecefTor 
of the Marquis of Annandale, was appointed in order to compromife all differences ; 
both met, attended only by a Angle friend to each j the friends quarrel; the Laird of 
Lockerwood goes to part them, but is fhot through the back by the other chieftain 
who defervedly met his fete on the fcaffold a few years after. His forfeiture was taken 
off, and his brother not only reftored but created Earl of Nithfdale: in 1715 the title 
was loft by the conviftion of the Earl of that day ; who efcaped out of the tower the 
night before execution, by the difguife of a female drefs. The eftate by virtue of en¬ 
tail was preferved to the heirs. 

Continue my ride along the coaft to the mouth of the Nith, which empties itfelf into 
the- vaft eftuary, where the tide flows in fo faft on the level fends that a man well 
mounted would find difficulty to efcape, if furprifed by it. The view of the oppofite 
fide of Creffel, and the other Galloway bills, is very beautiful, and the coaft appeared 
well wooded. In a bottom lies Newby abby, founded by Devorgilla, daughter to Alan, 
Lord of Galloway, and wife to John Baliol, Lord of Caftle-Bemard, who died and was 
buried here: his lady embalmed his heart, and placed it in a cafe of ivory, bound with 
filver, near the high altar j on which account the abby isoftener called Sweet-heart and 
Suavi-cordium. 

Pafs by Port Kepel, the firth gradually contra&ing itfelf; and to this place veffels of 
two hundred tons may come. The country oft both fides the river is extremely beautiful; 
the banks decorated with numerous groves and villas, richly cultivated and well mclofed. 
The farmers ihew no want of induftry j they import, as far as from Whitehaven, lime 
for manure, to the annual amount of twenty-five hundred pounds, paying at the rate- 
of fixpence for the Winchefter bufhel: they afe alfo fo happy as to have great quanti¬ 
ties of fhell marl in the neighbouring moraffes; and are now well rewarded for the ufe 
of it; much wheat and barley are at prefent the fruits of their labour, inftead of a 
very paltry oat; and good hay inftead of rufhes now clothe their meadows. Reach 

Dumfries, a very neat and well-built town, feated on foe Nith, and containing about 
five thoufend fouls. It was once poffeffed of a large fhare of the tobacco trade, but 
at prefent has fcarcely any commerce. The great weekly markets for black cattle are 
of much advantage to the place j and vaft droves from Galloway and the (hire of Ayr 
pafs through in me way to the fairs in Norfolk and Suffolk. , 

The two churches are remarkably neat, and have handfome galleries, fupported by 
pillars. In the church-yard of St. Michael are feveral monuments in form of pyramids, 

very 
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very ornamental, and on fome grave-ffones are infcriptions in memory of the martyrs 
of the country, or the poor victims to the violence of the apoftate archbilhop Sharp, or 
the bigotry of James 11 . before and after hie accefSon. Powers were given to an in¬ 
human fet of mifcreants to deftroy upon fufpicion of difaffeftion ; or for even declining 
to give anfwers declarative of their political principles; and fuch who refilled (before 
two witnefles) were inftantly put to death. Many’poor peafants were (hot on moors, 
on the lliores, or wherefoever their enemies met with them : perhaps enthufiafm might 
polfefs the fufferers; but an infernal fpirit had poffefiion of their perfecutors. The 
memory of thefe flagitious deeds are preferved on many of the wild moors by inferibed 
grave-flones, much to the lame eft'cfl: as the following in the church-yard in this 
city: 

On John Grierfon, who fulfered Jan. *, 1667. 

Underneath this (tone drtth lie 
Uuft facrificcd to tyranny ; 

Yet precious in Immanuel's fight. 

Since martyr'd for his kingly right; 

When he con :emns thefe hcllifh drudges 
By fufferage, faints (hall be their judges. 

Another on James Kirke, fhot on the fands of Dumfries, fhali conclude this dread* 
ful fubjed: 

By bloody Bruce and wretched Wright 
I loll my life in great defpight. 

Sh#t dead without due time to try 
And fit me for eternity. 

A witnefs of prelatic rage 
As ever was in any age. 

This place like moll other confiderable towns in Scotland, has its feceders* chapel: 
thefe are the rigid prdbyterians who polfefs their rejigion in all its original fournefs ; 
think their church in danger becaufe their tnihiflers degenerate into moderation, and 
wear a gown ; or vindicate patronage. To avoid thefe horrid innovations, they fepa- 
rate themfelves from their imaginary falfe brethren ; renew a folemn league and cove¬ 
nant, and preferve to the belt of their power all the rags and rents bequeathed to them 
by John Knox, which the more fenfible preachers of this day are ft riving to darn and 
patch. 

Here I firft found on this fide the Tweed, my good old mother church become a 
mere convernicler, and her chaplain fupported by a few of her children, difpofed to flick 
to her in all conditions. 

Inquired for the convent of Dominicans, and the church in jvhich Robert Bruce and 
his aliociates flew John Cummin, Lord of Badenock, and owner of great part of the lord- 
fliip of Galloway. Cummin had betrayed to Edward I. the generous defign of Bruce 
to relieve his country from flavery ; .in relentment Bruce ftabbed him; on retiring, 
was alked by his friends, whether he was fure of his blow, but anfwering with fome 
degree of uncertainty, one of them, Roger Kirkpatric, replied, J mac Jtcker y returned 
into the church and. completed the *leed. In memory, the family aflumed a bloody 
dagger for a cyt-ft, and thofe words as the motto. The church thus defiled with blood 
was pulled down ; and another built in a different place, and dedicated to St. Michael, 
the tutelar faint of the town. * Robert Bruce alfo built a chapel here, as foon as he got 
full pofleflion of the kingotn, in which prayers were to be daily offered for the repofe 
oF the lbul of Sir Chultopher Scton, who was molt barbaroufly executed by Edward I. 
for his attachment to Bruce, and for his defence of his country. 


Dumfries 
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Dumfries was continually fubjeft to the inroads of the Englifii; and was frequenil) 
ruined by them. To prevent their invalions a great ditch and me und, called Wic-der'o 
dikes, were formed from the Nith to Lockcrmols, where watch and ward were con- 
ftantly kept; and when an enemy appeared the cry was a Lorcburn , a Lorebum. '1 he 
meaning is no further known, than that it was a word of alarm for the inhabitants t , 
take their arms: and the fame word as a memento of vigilance is inletibed on a ring 
of lilver round the ebony ftaff given into the hands of the provoft as a badge of efiic- 
on the day ©f annual eleftion. 

On molt of the eminences of :hefe part.-; beacons were likevvifc eftablifhed fi: 
alarming the country on any irruption of their iouibern neighbours: and the inhabit- 
ants able to bear arms were bound, on the living of thefe fignals, to repair iuftantly 
to the warden of the marches, and not to depart till the enemy was driven out of the 
country, and this under pain of high treafon. 

This regulation was eftablifhed in the days of Archibald the Grim, Earl of Douglas, 
and afterwards renewed with much folemnity by William Earl of Douglas, who af- 
fembled the lords, freeholders, and principal borderersat the college of LincluJen, and 
cauled them there to fwear on the holy evangelifts, that they fhould truly obferve the 
flatutes, ordinances, and ufages of the marches, as they were ordained in the time of 
the faid Archibald. 

June 5. Had a beautiful view of an artificial water-fall juft in front of a bridge, 
originally built by Devorgilla, who gave the culloms arifing from it to the Francifcan 
convent at Dumfries. It confifts of nine arches, and connects this county and that of 
Galloway. 

Crofs it; pafs through a fmall town at its foot, and walk up Gorbelly hill, remark¬ 
able for the fine circumambient profpedt of the charming windings of the Nith towards 
the fea, the town of Dumfries, I'erregles, a houfe of the Maxwells, and a rich vale to¬ 
wards the north. 

Vifit the abby of Lincluden, about half a mile diftant, feated on the water of the 
Cluden, which is another boundary of Galloway on that fide. This religious houfe 
is feated on a pleafant bank, and in a rich country: and was founded and filled with 
Benedictine nuns, in the time of Malcolm IV. * by Uthred, father to Roland, Lord of 
Galloway. 1 'hel‘e were expelled by the Earl of Douglas (known by the titles of Archi¬ 
bald the Black, or Grim, and the Terrible) probabh, as Major infinuates, on account 
ot the impurity of their lives f, for the Earl was a man in piety liugular through his life, 
and molt religious according to thofe times. He fixed in their places a provollry, 
with twelve beadlmen, and changed the name to that of the college. 

Pa.t of the houfe and chancel, and fome of the fouth wall of the church are the 
foie remains of this antient ftructure: in the chancel-is the elegant tomb of Margaret, 
daughter of Robert III. and wife of Archibald Earl of Douglas, tuft Duke of Terouan, 
and ion of Archibald the Grim. Her effigy, at full length, lay on the Hone, her head 
reliing on two cufhions; but the figure is now mutilated, and her bones, till lately, 
were ft altered about in a moll indecent manner, by fome wretches who broke open 
the repofitory in learch of treafure. The tomb is.in fopn of an arch, with all parts 
moft beautifully carved: on the middle of the arch is the heart, the D vuglas’s arms, 
guarded by three chalices, fet croffways, with a liar neai; each, and certain letters I 
could not read. On the wall is inicribcd, 

A L’aide dc Dicit. • 

# Hope’s Minor Praftica, 511, Malcolm died, II 6 $, 

•j- Major dc Geil. Scot. 2H3. Archibald died A. 1 ). .402. 

and 
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and at fome di (lance beneath, 

Hie jacet D-na Margareta regia Scotia: film qusdam comitifia fie DoogUi Du Gallavidie 
et vallia Aonandiae. 

« 

In the front of the tomb are nine fhields, containing as many arms: in one.are the 
three ftars, the original coat of this great houfe, for the heart was not added till the 
good Sir James was employed in carrying that of Robert Bruce to the Holy Land: 
befides thefe, are the arms after that event; and alio their arms as Lords ox Annan- 
dale, Galloway and Niddefdalo. Near the tomb is a door-cafe, richly ornamented 
with carving; and on the top the heart and chalices, as in the former. 

In other parts of the remains of the church are the arms of the Douglaffefi, or 
Dukes of Terouan, Earls of Angus, of Ormond, and of Murray; here are befides the 
arms of John Stewart, Earl of Athol, with the motto, “ Firth, fortune, and HI the 
fetters.*' 

Beneath one of the windows are two rows of figures; the upper of angels, the 
lower of a corpfe and other figures, all much defaced, but feemingly defigned to ex- 
prefs the preparations for the intehnent of our Saviour. 

Behind the houfe are vefliges of a flower-garden, with the parterres and. feroils very 
vifible; and near that a great artificial mount, with a fpiral walk to the top, which is 
hollowed, and has a turf feat around to command the beautiful views i fo that the 
provofl and his beadfmen feem to have confulted the luxuries as well as necefiaries of 
life. 

Return to Dumfries, where Mr. Hilt, furgeon, favoured me with the fight of the 
head of an old lady, excellently painted, about forty years ago, by Mr. John Patoun, 
fon to a minifter in this town. After painring three years in Scotland, about the year 
1730 he went to London, where he read le&ures on the theory of his art; at length 
was tempted to make a voyage *to Jamaica,, where.he died in a few weeks, leaving 
behind him the chara&er of a good man and able artift. 

Before we left the town, we were honoured with its freedom, bellowed on us in the 
politeft manner by the magiflrates. 

June 6 . Continue my journey due north through the beautiful Nithfdale, or vale of 
Nith, the river meandring with bold curvatures along rich meadows; and the country, 
for fome fpace, adorned with groves and gentlemen's feats. At a few miles diflance 
from Dumfries, leave on the left Bardanna and Keir, conjectured by Mr. Horfley to 
jiave been the Carbantorigum of Ptolemy. Travel over fmall hills, either covered with 
corn, or with herds of cattle, flocks of black-faced fheep, attended by little pallors, 
wrapped in their maides *, and fetdng the feafons at defiance.* The river flill keeps its 
beauty, wandering along a verdant bottom, with banks on each fide cloathed with wood 
and the more diftant view hilly. Rule through a trail covered with broom, an indica¬ 
tion of barrennefs; and arrive in fight of Drumlanrig, a houfe of the Duke of 
Queenfbury, magnificently feated on the fide of a hill, an immenfe mafs embofomed 
m trees. Crofs a handfome bridge of two arches, of a vafl height above the Nith, 
which fills the bottom of a deep and wooded glen; and, after a Tong afeent through 
a fine and welt-planted park, arrive at the houfe: 

A fquare building, extending an hundred and forty-five feet in front, with a fquare 
tower at each comer, and three fmall turrets on each: over the entrance is a cupola, 
« 

* A fort of long cloak. 

12 
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whofe top it in fliape of a raft ducal coronet: within is a court, and at each angle a 
round tower, each containing a (lair-cafe: every where is a wearifome profufion of 
hearts carved in done, the Douglas arms: every window, from the bottom to the third 
dory, is well fecurpd with iron bars; the two principal doors have their grated guards; 
and the cruel dungeon was not forgot; fo that the whole has the appearance of a’mag¬ 
nificent date prifon. Yet this pile rofe in compofed times; it was built by William 
Duke of Queenfbury, begun in 1679, and completed in 1689. His grace feemed to 
have regretted the expence; for report fays, that he denounced, in a writing on the 
bundle of accounts, a bitter curfeon any of his pofterity 'who offered to infpe£t them. 

The apartments are numerous: the gallery is a hundred and eight feet long, with a 
fire place at each end: it is ornamented with much of Gibbon’s catving,and fotnegood 
portraits; obferved among them. 

The fird Dutchefs of Somerfet, half length, no cap, with a fmall love-lock. 

William Duke of Queenfbury, didinguimed in the reigns of Charles and James II., by 
many court favours, by his fervices to thofe monarchs, by his too grateful return in aflifl¬ 
ing in the cruel perfecutions of his countrymen averfe to the ted, and by hfs honourable 
dilgrace, the moment James found him demur to a requed fubverfive, if complied with, 
of the religion and liberties of Great Britain. 

John Earl of Traquair, Lord High Treafurer of Scotland in the turbulent reign of 
Charles I., a prudent friend of the indifcreet Laud, and like him a zealous churchman; 
but unlike him, waited for a proper feafon for bringing his project to bear, indead of 
precipitating matters like the unfortunate prelate. A faithful fervant to the crown ; 
yet, from his wife advice brought under the fcandal of duplicity. Was cleared early 
from the fufpcion by the noble hidorian; and foon after more indifputably by bis im¬ 
peachment, and by his convi&ion by the popular party; by his imprifonment; by his 
taking arms in the royal caufe on his releafe; by his fecond confinement; by the fe- 
quedration of his edates: and finally by the diftrefsful poverty he endured till death, 
he gave full but unfortunate teilimony of untainted loyalty. 

John Earl Rothes, Chancellor of Scotland, in his gown, with the feals by him. He 
was in power during the cruel perfecutions of the covenanters in Charles II’s time; and 
difcharging his trad to (he fatisfa&ion of the court, was created Duke of Rothes, a title 
that died with him. 

A head of the Duke of Perth, in a bufliy wig: a pod-abdication Duke, a converted 
favourite of James II. and Chancellor of Scotland at the time of the revolution, when he 
retired into France. 

George Douglas, Earl of Dumbarton in armour; a great wig and cravat. Intruded 
in the art of war in the armies of Louis XIV. was general of the forces in Scotland un¬ 
der James II. difperfed the army of the unfortunate Argyle. A gallant officer, who 
when James was at Salifbury, generoufly offered to attack the Prince of Orange with his 
fingle regiment of the Scottilh Royal, not with the hope of vi&ory, but of giving him 
fuch a check as his fovereign might take advantage of: James, with equal generality, 
would not permit the facrifice of' fo many brave men. Dumbarton adhered to his king 
in all fortunes, and on the abdication partook of h» exile. 

General James Douglas, who in 1691 died at Namur.* 

Earl of Clarendon, fonof the Chancellor, half-length in his robes. 

A good portrait of a Tripoli Ambadador. * 

In the gardens, which are moil expenfively cut out of a rock, is a bird cherry, of a 
great fize, not lefs than feven feet eight inches in girth j and among feveral fine filver 
firs, one thirteen feet and a half in circumference. 
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June 6tH. In my walks about the. park fee the whitif’breed of wild cattle; derived 
from fhenfative race qf this cbidttry; and Hill retain the primaeval favagenefs and fero* 
city of nfeSr anchors: were more fhy than any deerrati away on the appearance of 
any of the human fpecies, and even fet off at full gallop on the lead noife; lo that I was 
under the neeeffity of going very foftly under the fhelter of trees or bulhes to getm near 
view of them: during dimmer they keep apart from all other cattle, but in "fevere 
weather hunger will compel them to vifit the out-houfes in fearch of food. The keep* 
ers are obliged to fhoot them, if any are wanted: if the beaft is not killed.on the foot 
it runs at the perfon who gave the wound, and who is forced in order to fave himfelf, 
to fly for fafety to the intervention of fome tree. 

Thefe cattle are of a middle fize, have very long legs, and the cows are fine homed: 
the orbits of the eyes and the tips of the nofes are black: but the bulls have toft the 
manes attributed to them by Boethius. 

Ride to Morton caftle, about four miles diftant, feated on a fteep projection, in a lofty 
iituation, near the Auchenlec hills. This was originally the feat of Dunenald, prede* 
ceffor of Thomas Randolph, afterwards created Earl of Murray by Robert Bruce, 
when that caftle and that of Auchencafs, near Moffat, was difpoied of to Douglas of 
Morton, predeceffor of the Earls of Morton: but at the time that title was conferred, 
the caftle and lands of Morton being fettled on a fon of a fecund marriage of that family, 
the parliament, oil a proteftation on his part, declared, that the bellowing that title 
Ihould not prejudice his right to the caftle and lands, but that it was taken from a place 
called Morton in Weft*Lothian. 

At prefent remains only one front, with k number of fmall windows, each to be af- 
cended on the infide by a flight of fteps: at each end is alfo a rounded tower. 1 find 
little of its hiftory, any farther than that it was among the caftles demolished by 
David II % on his return from England, probably in compliance with a private agree¬ 
ment made with Edward 111 . 

Two miles north from Morton flood the caffle of Durifdeer,' demolished at the fame 
time with the former. In the church of Durifdeer is the maufoleum of the family of 
Drumlanrig: over the door of the vault are four fpiral pillars fupporting a canopy, gll 
of marble: and againft the wall is a vaft monument in memory of James Duke of 
Queenfbury : his grace lies reclined on his arm, with the collar of S. S. round his neck. 
TheDutchefs, in ner robes, recumbent; four angels hold a fcroll above, with this in* 
feription: 

Hie 

in eodem tnmulo 

earn chariffimit conjugi* cinciibua 
' mifei roluit fuit 

Jacobus Box Queen (buri* et Doterai; 

Qai 

ad tot et tsnta honor it 
Et nrgoliortim faftigSa 
Qux militia ante* faboitns 
attegit, ereftnr, Londini 
fato ccflit f*sta die 
'Julia aano Chrifti Rcdemptoria 
1711. 

And beneath is an affeftionatl and elegant epitaph on his Dutch e&, who died two years 
before his Grace. 


Guthrie, til. 70. 
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June 7th. Vifit Tibbir caftle, about a mile below Drumlanrie, placed oft a fiiiall hill 
above the little dream, the Tibber. Nothing remains but the Foundations overgrown 
%ith (hrubs: It is fuppofed to have been a Roman fort, but that in after times the Scots 
profiting of the fituation, and what had been done before, built on the place a fmall 
caftle; which tradition fays, was furprized by a ftratagem in time of William Wallace *. 
- The beauties*of Drumlanrig are not confined to the higheft part of the grounds; the 
walks, for a very confiderable way, by the Tides of theNith, abound with mod piclurefque 
and various fcenery: below the bridge the (ides are prettily wooded, but not remarkably 
lofty; above the views become wildly magnificent: the river runs through a deep ana 
rocky channel, bounded by vaft wooded cliffs, that rife fuddenly from its margin; and the 
profpeCl down from the fumniit is of a terrific depth, encreafed bv the rolling of the 
black waters beneath: two views are particularly fine; one of quick repeated, but ex- 
tenfive, meanders amidft broken (harp-pointed rocks, which often divide the river into 
feveral channels, interrupted by (hortand foaming rapids, coloured with a moory teint. 
The other is of a long ftrait, narrowed by the Tides, precipitous and wooded, approach¬ 
ing each other equidiftant, horrible from the blacknefs and fury of the river, and the 
fiery red and black colours of the rocks, that have all the appearance of having At¬ 
tained a Change by the rage of another element. 

Crofs the bridge again, and continue my journey northward for fix or feven miles, on 
an excellent road, which I was informed was the fame for above twenty miles farther, 
and made at the lole expence of the prefent Duke of Queenftmry: his Grace is in all 
refpe&s a warm friend to his country, and by premia promotes the manufactures pf 
woollen ftufls, and a very drone fort of woouen (lockings; and by thefe methods will 
preferve on his lands a ufeful and induftrious population, that will be enabled to eat their 
own bread, and not opprefs their brethren, or be forced into exile, as is the cafe In 
many other parts of North Britain. 

The ride was, for the mod part, above the Nith; that in many places appeared in 
Angular forms: the mod linking was a place called called Hell’s Cawdron, a fudden 
turn, where the waters eddies in a large hole, of a vaft depth and blacknefs, overhung, 
and darkened by trees. On the oppofite fide is the appearance of a Britifh entrench¬ 
ment j and near Durifdeer is laid to be a fmall Roman fortrefe: the Roman road runs 
by it, and is continued*from thence by the Well-path, through Crawford moor, to 
Elven-foot, has been lately repaired, and is much preferable to the other through the 
mountains, which would never have been thought of but for the mines in the lead- 
hills. 

The river affumesa milder courfe; the banks bordered with fields, and thofe oppo¬ 
fite, well wooded. On an eminence's the houfe of Eliock, environed with trees, once 
one of the poffeffions ofCricbtoa, father to the Admirable ; and before, at fome dis¬ 
tance, is the town of Sanquhar, with the ruins of the caftle, the ancient feat of the Lords 
Crichton. The parifh is remarkable for the manufacture of woollen (lockings, and the 
abundance of its coal. 

Quit Nithfdale,and turn fuddenly to the right; pafs through the glen of Lochburn 
between vaft mountains, one fide wpoded to a great height, the other naked, but finely 
grafted, and the bottom waihed. by the Menoch, a hretty 1 dream; tfie glen grows very 
narrow, the mountains encreafe in height, and the afeent long and laborious. Ride 
by Wanlock-head in the parifti of Sanquhar, the property of the Duke of Queenf- 
bury j fomethnes rich in lead ore. Crofs a (mall dike at the top of the mountain, 

* Gordon's Itin. 19. 
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enter Lanerkfhire, or Clydefdalc; and continue all night at the little village of Lead* 
hills, in the parifh of Crawford: the place conlifts of numbers of mean houfes, inhabited 
by about fifteen hundred fouls, fupported by the mines $ ‘for five hundred are employed 
in the rich jous terrains of this tra&. Nothing can equal the barren and gloomy ap¬ 
pearance of the country round: neither tree, nor fhrub, nor verdure, nor pi&urefqus 
rock, appear to amufe the eye; the fpe&ator mult plunge into the bowels of thefe 
mountains for entertainment; or pleafe himfelf with the idea of the. good that is done 
by the well bellowed treafures drawn from thefe inexhauliible mines, that are ftiH rich, 
baffling the efforts of two centuries. The fpace that has yielded ore is little more than 
a mile fquare, and is a fiat or pafs among the mountains: the veins of lead run north 
and fouth j vary, as in other places, in their depth, and are from two to four feet 
thick ; fotne have'been found filled with ore within two fathoms of the furface) others 
fink to the depth of ninety fathom. 

The ore yields in general about feventy pounds of lead from a hundred and twelve 
of ore, but affords very little filver j the varieties are the common plated ore, vulgarly 
called Potter's; the finail or ft eel-grained ore, and the curious white ores, lamellatea 
and fibrous, fo much fearched after for the cabinets of the curious. The laft yields 
from fifty-eight to fixty-eight pounds from the hundred, but the working of this fpecies 
Is much more pernicious to the health of the workmen than the common. The ores 
ire fmelted in heaths, btown by a great bellows and fluxed with lime. The lead, is 
fent to Leith in fmall carts, that carry about fevett hundred weight, and exported 
free from duty. 

The miners and fmelters are fubjed here, as in other {daces, to the lead diftetnper, 
ormitl -reek, as it is called herej which brings on palfies, and Sometimes madnefs, 
terminating in death in about ten days. Yet about two years ago died, at this place, 
a perfon of primaeval longevity: one John Taylor, miner, who worked at his bufinefs 
till he was a hundred and twelve: he did not marry till he was fixty, and had nine 
children; he law to the laft without fpedacles, had excellent teeth till within fix years 
before bis death, having left off tobacco, to which he attributed their preservation $ 
at length, in 1770, yielded to fate, after having completed his hundred and thirty- 
fecond year. 

Native gold has been frequently found in this trad!, in the gravel beneath die peat, 
from which it was waffled by rains, and colle&ed in the gullies by perfont who at diffe¬ 
rent times have employed themfdves in fearch of this precious metal j but of late years 
thefe adventurers have fcarce been able to procure a livelihood. 1 find in a little book, 
printed in 1710, called Mifcelfanea Scotica *, that in old times much gold was collected 
in different parts of Scotland. In the reign of James IV. the Scots did Separate the gold 
from the fend by waffling. In the following, the Germans Vound gold there,'Wfiicli 
afforded the king great fums; three hundred men were employed for feverai fummers, 
and about ioo,oool. fterling procured. They did not difpofe of k in Scotland, but 
carried it into Germany. The fame writer fays, that the laird of Marchefton got gold 
in Pentland hills; that fome was found in Langham waters, fourteen miles from Lead- 
kill houfe, in Meggot waters, twelve miles, and Phinland, fixteen miles. He adds, 
that pieces of. gold, mixed with fpar and other fublhttices, that weighed thirty ounces 
were found ; but the largeft piece I have heard of does not exceed an ounce and a 
half, and is in the poffefflon or Lord Hopetoun, the owner of thefe mines. 
t Continue my journey through dreary glens or melancholy-hills, yet not without 
feeing numbers of ffleep. Near the fmall village of Crawford John, procured a guide 

* For a further account of gold found in Scotland, ice p. 416, of the ad part of this Tour. 
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ever five miles of almoft pathlefs moors, and defcend into Douglafdale, watered by the 
river that gives the name; a valley didinguifhed by the refidence of the family of 
Douglas, a race of turbulent heroes, celebrated throughout Europe for deeds of arms; 
the glory, yet the fcourge of their countryj the terror of their princes; the pridq of 
the northern annals of chivalry. 

They derive their name from Sholto du glade, or the black and grey warrior (as 
their hiftory * relates) a hero in the reign of Solvathius, king of Scotland, who lived 
in the eighth century \ with more certainty, a fucceffor of his, of the name of William, 
went.into Italy in quell of adventures, and from him defcended the family of the Scoti 
of Placentia f, that fiourilhed in the lad age, and may to this time continue there. But 
the Douglases firft began to rife into power in the days of the good Sir James, who died 
in 1330. During a century and a half their greatnefs knew no bounds, and their ar¬ 
rogance was equally unlimited: that high fpirit which was wont to be exerted aga'mfl 
the enemies of their country, now degenerated into faction, fedition, and treafoo-j they 
emulated the royal authority ; they went abroad with a train of two thoufand armed 
men; created knights, had their counfellors, eftablilhed ranks, and conftituted a 1 par¬ 
liament : it is certain that they might almolt have formed a houfe of peers out of their 
own family; for, at the fame time there were not fewer than fix Earls of the name of 
Douglas ||. They gave ihelter to the moll barbarous banditti, and prote&ed them in 
the greatell crimes: for, as honed Lindefay exprefles, “ Oppremon, raviflung of 
women, facrilege, and all other kinds of muchiet, were but a dalliance ; lo it was 
thought leifome to a depender on a Douglas to flay or murder, for fo fearful was their 
name, and terrible to every innocent man, that when a mifehievous limmer was ap¬ 
prehended, if he alledged that he murdered and flew at a Douglas's command, no man 
durd prefent him to judice 

Douglas cadle, the refidence of thefe Reguli, feems to have been prodrated almofc 
as frequently as its maders: the ruin that is feen there at prefent is the remains of the 
lad old cadle, for tnanyhave been built on the fame fite. Hie prefent is an imperfe& 
pile, begun by the late Duke: in the front are three round towers; beneath the bafe 
of one lies the noble founder, and the tears of the country painted above. He waB 
interred there by bis own directions, through the vain fear of mingling his alhes with 
thofe of an injured dead. 

The windows are Gothic: the apartments are fitting up with great elegance, which 
ihew that the dorms of ambition have been laid, and that a long calm of eafe and con¬ 
tent is intended to fucceed. 

The infeription on the foundation-done of the prefent cadle deferves prefervation, 
as it gives a little of the hiftory: 

Hoc Ittui 

Hujfti munitiifimi Pnedii 
Families de Douoiai 
T er folo rquati 

Et femcl atque iterum inftauratf 
Impcnmtibui 
Ebwabbo primo Angliie 
Et apod Scoto* Rob at to 
primum fie dido ' 

Tandem furgere cepik 
Novii munitionibm firmatam 

* Humc’t Hift. of the Houfes of Douglas, 3, + Idei 

\ Bucbaaan, Rerum Scot. Ub. si. led. 9. ♦ H Camden, Br. II. nil, $ Page > 5 . 
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Juffu et 

ferenifliin! et potentiflimi Archibald! 

Duct's de Douoi.a s, Sec. Sec. 

Principi* familias ejus nominia 
In 'cota anttquiflimae 
Et maxime notabilia 
Anno Christi 
MDCCLVII. 

Near the caflle are feveral very antient afh-trees, whofe branches groaned under the 
weight of executions when the family knew no law but its will. . 

In the church were depofited the remains of feveral of this great name. Firft ap¬ 
pears the effigies of good Sir James, the moil diftinguifhed of the houfe, the favourite 
of Robert Bruce, and the knight appointed, as moil worthy to carry his mailer’s heart 
to be interred beneath the high altar in the temple of Jerufalem. He fet out, attended 
with a train of two hundred kmghts and gentlemen, having the gold box, containing 
the royal heart fufpended from his neck. He firft put into the port of Sluys, on the 
coafl of Flanders, where he ftaid for twelve days, living on board in regal pomp (for 
he did not deign to land) and all his veffels were of gold *. Here he was informed, 
that Alphonfo King of Spain was engaged in war with the Saracen King of Grenada : 
not to lofe this bleffed opportunity of fighting againft the enemies of the crofs, he and 
his knights failed inftantly for Valentia, was mol honourably received by the Spanifh 
monarch, luckily found him on the point of giving battle; engaged with great valour, 
w r as furrounded by the infidels, flam in the fight, and the heart of Robert Bruce, which 
was happily refeued, inftead of vifiting the Holy Land, was carried to the convent of 
Melros, and the body of Sir James to this church; where his figure lies crofs-legged, 
his holinefs having decreed that fervices againft the infidels in Spain ihould have equal 
merit with thofe performed in Paieftine. 

Near him, beneath a magnificent tomb, lies Archibald firft Earl of Douglas, and 
fecond Duke of Terouan, in France; his father, Haiti at the battle of Verneuil, being 
honoured by the French king with that title. He lies in his ducal robes and coronet. 
This Earl lived quite independent of his prince, James I. and through refentment to 
the minifter, permitted the neighbouring thieves of Annandale to lay wafte the country, 
when his power, perhaps equal to the regal, might have fuppreffed their barbarity, lie 
diedini43i. 

The DouglafTes and Percies were rivals in deeds of arms; and fortune, as ufual, 
fmiled or frowned alternately on each of thefe potent families. 

James the Fat, feventh Karl of Douglas, next appears in effigy on another tomb: a 
peaceable chieftain, who feems to-have been in too good cafe to give any difturbance 
to the commonwealth. He died in 1443, and his lady Beatrix de Sinclair, lies by 
him. Their offspring's aifo enumerated in the infeription. 

Ride for fome time in Douglafdale, a trad: deficient in wood, but of great fertility; 
the foil fine, and of an uncommon depth, yielding fine barley and oats, mod flovenly 
kept, and full of weeds *, the country full of gentle rifings. Arrive in a fiat extent 
of ground, defeerfd to the river Clyde, crofs a bridge of three arches, afeend a ftcep 
road, and rerfeh 

Lanerk; a town that gives name to the. county. Here the gallant Wallace made 
his firft effort to redeem his country from the tyranny of the Englifh; taking the place 
‘and flaying the governor, a man of rank t* ’The cgftle flood on a mount on the fouth 

fide 


* FroifTarl, lib. i. c. 2>. 


f Buclunan, lab viii c. if). 
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fide of the town; and riot far to the eaft, is a'ruined church, perhaps belonging to tiie 
convent of Francifcans, founded by Robert Bruce, in 1314. 

Not very far from Lanerk are the celebrated fells of the Clyde, the rnoft diftant 
are about a half hour’s ride, at a place called Cory-Lin; and are feen to moft ad¬ 
vantage from a ruinous pavilion in a gentleman’s garden, placed in a lofty fituatiou. 
The cataradt is full in view, feen over the' tops of trees and bullies, precipitating itfeli 
for an amazing way, from rock to rock, with (hort interruptions, forming a rude flope 
of furious foam. The fides are bounded by vaft rocks, clothed on their tops with 
trees; on the fummit and very verge of one is a ruined tower, and in front a wood, 
overtopt by a verdant hill. 

A path conducts the traveller down to the beginning of the fall, into which proje&s 
a high rock, in floods mfulated by the waters, and from the top is a tremendous view 
of the furious ftream. In the clifts of this favage retreat the brave Wallace is feid 
to have concealed himfelf - meditating revenge for his injured country. 

On regaining the lop the walk is formed near the verge of the rocks, which on 
both fides are perfeftly mural and equidiftant, except where they oveihang; the river 
is pent up between them at a diftance far beneath; not running, but rather Aiding 
along a ftony bottom Hoping the whole way. The fummits of the rock are wooded j 
the fides fmooth and naked j the ftrata narrow and regular, forming a ftupendous 
natural mafonry. After a walk of above half a mile on the edge of this great chafm, 
on a fudden appears the great and bold fell of Boniton, in a foaming (heet, far-pro- 
jefting into a hollow, in which the water fliews a violent agitation, and a far- 
extending mill: arifes from the furface. Above that is a fecond great fell j two lefler 
fucceed; beyond them the river winds, grows more tranquil, and is feen for & 
confiderable way, bounded on one fide by wooded banks, on the other by rich and 
fuelling fields. 

Return the fame way to Lanerk: much barley, oats, peas, and potatoes are raifed 
about the town, and fome wheat; the manure mod in ufe is a white marl, full of 
flielis, found about four feet below the peat, in a ftratum five feet and a half thick; 
it takes effeft after the firft year, and produces vaft crops. Numbers of horfes are 
bred here, which at two years old are fent to the marihes of Ayrihire, where they are 
kept till they are fit for ufe.' 

June 9. Again pafs over the bridge of Lanerk, in order to vHit the great fell of 
Stone-biers, about a mile from the town: this has more of the horrible in it than either 
of the other two, and is feen with more difficulty; it confifts of two precipitous cata¬ 
racts falling one above the other into a vaft chafm, bounded by lofty rocks, forming 
an amazing theatre to the view of thofe who take the pains to aefeend to the bottom. 
Between this and Cory.Lin 4 s another fell called Dundofflin $ but being fatiatedfor 
this time with the noife of waters, we declined the fight of it. 

Return over the bridge, and walk to Cartland-crags j a zig-zag den of great ex¬ 
tent, bounded by rocks of a very uncommon height, and almoft entirely clothed with 
trees. It is a place of laborious accefs from above, fo difficult is it amidli the lhade of 
trees to find a way free from precipice. Ihe bottom is watered by the river Moufe; 
and the fides, at every fhort turn, finely varied with the different appearance of rock, 
wood, and precipice. Emerge into the open fpace; remount our horfes, sand ride for 
fome miles along a rich vale, with the Clyde paffing along {he bottom - f all parts are 
rich in com, meadows, orchards and,groves. Crofs the Nathan. At Nathan foot, 
gain the heights, which are far lefs fertile j. and, after going over the river Avon, reach 
the town of Hamilton. 
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The original name of this place, or the lands about it, was Cadzow, or Cadyow, a 
barony granted to an anceftor of the noble owner on the following occafion: In the 
time of Edward II. lived Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, or Hampton *, an Engliihman of 
rank; who, happening at court to fpeak in praife of Robert Bruce, receive : on the oc¬ 
casion an infult from John de Spenfer, chamberlain to the King, whom he fought and 
flew; dreading the refentment of that potent family f, he fled to the Scortifh monarch, 
who received him with open arms, and eftablilhed him at the place the family now pof- 
fefles; whofe name in after-times was changed from that of Cadzow to Hamilton; and 
in 1445 the lands were ereded into a iprdlhip, and the then owner Sir James, fat in 
parliament as Lord Hamilton. 

The fame nobleman founded the collegiate church at Hamilton in 1451, for a pro- 
voft and feveral prebendaries. The endowment was ratified at Rome by the pope’s 
bull, which he went in perfon to procure J. 

The old caftle of Hamilton being poffeffed by certain of-the name who had been 
guilty of the deaths of the Earls of Lenox and Murray, was on the 19th of May 1579 
lurretidered; and, by the order of the king and council, entirely demolifhed ||. 

Hamilton houfe, or palace, is at the end of the town; a large difagreeable pile, with 
two deep wings at right angles with the centre; the gallery is of great extent, fur- 
nifhed (as well as fome other rooms) with mod excellent paintings. 

That of Daniel in the lions* den, by Rubens, is a great performance: the fear and 
devotion of the prophet is finely expreffed by the uplifted face and eyes, his dafped 
hands, hisfwelling mufcles, and the violent extenfion of one foot: a lion looks fiercely 
at him, with open mouth, and feems only reftrained by the Almighty Power from mak¬ 
ing him fail a victim to his hunger: and the deliverance of Daniel is more fully marked 
by the number of human bones fcattered over the floor, as if to fhew the inftant fate of 
others, in whofe favour the Deity did not interfere. 

The marriage feaft, by Paul Veronefe, is a fine piece; and the obftinacy and refin¬ 
ance of the intruder, who came without the wedding garment, is llrpngly expreffed. 

The treaty of peace between England and Spain, in the reign of James I., by Juan de 
Pantoxa, is a good hiftorical pidure. There are fix envoys on the part of the Spa¬ 
niards, and five on that of the Englilh, with the names infcribed over each : the En> 
glifli are the Earls of Dorfet, Nottingham, Devonibire, Northampton, and Robert 
Cecil. , 

Earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk fettling the covenant j both in black, with faces full 
of puritanical folemnity. 

James, Marquis of Hamilton, and Earl of Cambridge, in black, by Vanfomer. This 
nobleman was high in favour with James VI., knight of the garter, lord high fie ward 
of the houfhold, and lord high commiflioner of tne parliament j and fo much in the 
cfteem and affedion of his mailer as to excite the jeatoufy of Buckingham* He died 
in 1625, at the early age of tlurty-three. Such fymptoms ^ attended his death, that 
the public attributed it to poifon v and afcribed the infamy to the duke. 

His fon James, Duke of Hamilton, with a blue ribband and white rod. A principal 
leader of theprdbyterian party in the reign of Charles I., dark, uncommunicative, cun¬ 
ning. He managed the mill repofed in him in fuch a manner as to make his politics 
fufpeded fey each fadion; and notwithllanding he was brought up in the fchool of 
Guftavus Adolphus in a military capacity, his condud was ftill more contemptible; he 

* In LeiceRcribire, tide Burton's Hift. of that county, p. 126. f Buchanan, viii. e. 49. 

t Crawford’s Peerage, 119. B Moyfcs, 34, J Wilfon, 2R5. 
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ruined the army he faintly led into England, rather to make his royal matter (ubfoment 
to the defign of the Scots, than to do his majelty any real fervice. Was fliamefully 
taken, and ended his days upon a fcaffold. 

Next to his is the portrait of his brother, and fucceffor to the title, William Earl of 
Lanerk, who behaved at the battle of Worcefter with genuine heroifm, was mortally 
wounded, and died with every fentiment of calmnefs and piety ; regretting the enthu- 
fiafm of his younger days, and his late appearance in the royal caufe. 

James Duke of Hamilton, who fell in the duel with Lord Mohnn. The firfl a leader 
of the tory party in the reign of Queen Anne; the laft a ftrong whig : each combatant 
fell; whether the Duke died by the hands of an affaflin feconcl, or whether he fell by 
thofe of his antagonift, the violence of party leaves no room to determine. 

Next appears a full length, the fineft portrait in this kingdom: a nobleman in a red 
filk jacket and trowfers; his hair fhort and grey ; a gun in his hand, attended by an 
Indian boy, and with Indian feenery around : the figure feetns perfefUy to ftart from 
the canvas, and the a&ion of his countenance, looking up, has matchlefs fpirit. It is 
called the portrait of William Earl of Denbigh, mil’called governor of Barbadoes. His 
daughter married the firfl Duke of Hamilton, which (Lengthens the opinion of its 
being that of her father. The painter feems to have been Rubens; but from what 
circumftance of his lordfhip’s life he placed him in an Indian forefl, is not known. 

The old Duke of Chatelherault, in black, with the order, I think, of St. Michael, 
pendent from his neck, which he accepted with the title, and a penfion, from Francis 1. 
of France, at the time he was Earl of Arran, and regent of Scotland. , He was declared 
next in fucceffion to the crown, in cafe of failure of heirs in Mary Stuart; a rank that 
his feeble and unfteady conduct would have difabled him from filling with dignity. 

A head of Catherine Parr, on wood, by Holbein. 

Another, faid to have been that of Anne Bullen, very handfome, dreffed in a ruff 
and kerchief, edged with ermine, and in a purple gown; over her face a veil, fo tran- 
fparent as not to conceal 

The bloom of young delire and purple light of love. 

Maria Dei Gratia Scotorum Regina, 1586, act. 43. A half-length : a ftiff .figure, 
in a great ruff, auburn locks, oval but pretty full face, of much larger andf plainer 
features than that at cattle Braan ; a natural alteration, from the increafe of her cruel 
ufage, and of her ill health ; yet fliil preferves a likenefs to that portrait. I was told 
here that (he fent this picture, together with a ring, a little before her execution, to the 
reprefentativc of the Hamilton family, as an acknowledgment of gratitude for their fuf- 
ferings in her caufe. • 

Earl Morton, regent of Scotland ; a nobleman of vafl but abufed abilities ; rapacious, 
licentious, unprincipled; reftrained by no confideration from gaining his point; intre¬ 
pid till the laft hour of his being, when he fell on the fcaffold with thofe penitential 
horrors * that the enormous wickcdnefs of his part; life did naturally infpire. 

The rough reformer, John Knox, a fevere reprover of the fornjer. The Earl, at 
the funeral of Knox, in a few words delivered this* honourable teflimonj of his fpirit; 
“ There lies he who never feared the face of man.’’ 

Alexander Henderfon, a vain, infolent, and bufy mitrifter during the troubles of 
Charles I., who was deputed by his brethren to perfuade his M a jetty to extirpate epif- 
copacy out of Scotland : but the king, an equal bigot, and better c tfuift, filenced his* 

* Spotfwood, 314 Lives of the DouglafTes, 356. 
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arguments*, and Henderfon, chagrined with his ill fuccefs, retired,, and died of a broken 
heart. 

A head of Hobbes (as a contrail to the two former), with ihort thin grey hair. 

L6rd Belhaven, author of the famous fpeech againft the union. 

Philip It. a full length, with a ftrange figure of Fame bowing at his feet, with a label, 
and this motto: “ Pro merente adfto.” 

Two half-lengths, in black, one with a fiddle in his hand, the other in a grotefque 
attitude, both with the lame countenances, good, but fwartby; miftakenly called 
David Rizzio’s, but I could not learn that there was any portrait of that unfortunate 
man. 

Irrefiftible beauty brings up the rear, in form of Mifs Mary Scott, a full length, in 
white fattin, a moft elegant figure; and thus concludes the lift with what is more pow. 
erful than all that has preceded; than the arms of the warrior, the art of the politician, 
the admonitions of the churchman, or the wifdom of the philofopher. 

About a mile from the houfe, on an eminence, above a deep wooded glen, with the 
Avon at the bottom, is Chatelherault, fo called from the eftate the family once pofleiled 
in France; is an elegant banqueting-houfe, with a dog-kennel, gardens, &c. and com¬ 
mands a fine view. The park is now much inclofed ; but I am told there arc ftill in it 
a few of the wild cattle of the fame kind with thofe I faw at Drumlanrig. 

Continue my journey: crofs the Clyde at Bothwell bridge, noted for the defeat of a 
fmall army of enthufiaftsin 1679, near the place, by the Duke of Monmouth, who dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf that day more by his humanity than his conSuft; but it-is probable 
he difliked a fervice againft men to whofe religious principles he had no averiion: he 
might likewife aim at future popularity in the country. 

Bothwell church was collegiate, founded by Archibald the Grim, Earl of Douglas, in 
1398, for a provoft and eight prebendaries. The outfide is faid to be incrufted with a 
thin coat of (tone, but I confefs it efcaped my notice.- In it are interred the founder 
and his lady, daughter of Andrew Murray, fon to King David Bruce, with whom he got 
the lordihip of Bothwell. 

The cattle, now in ruins, is beautifully feated on the banks, of the Clyde : tradition 
and hiftory are filent about the founder. It is faid to have been a principal refidence 
of the Douglaffes; and while Edward I. was in pofleflion of Scotland, was the chief 
Ration of his governor; and after the battle of Bannockburn, was the prifon of.fome of 
theEnglilh nobility taken in that fatal field. Major * fays, that in 1337 it was taken 
by the partizans of David Bru?e, and levelle d to the ground. That feems a favourite 
phrafe of the hi dorian; for to me it appears to be in the faiqe ftate with that of Caer- 
laveroc, and was only difmantled; for in both, fome of the remaining towers have all 
the marks of the early ftyle of building. 

The prefent refidence of the family, called Bothwell houfe, is modern, built between 
ninety and a hundred years ago by the young Earl of Forfar, who was killed at the 
battle of Dunblain. He was paternal uncle to the late Duke of Douglas, who fuc- 
ceeded to the eftate. The centre is but fmall, being chiefly taken up with ftair-cafe 
and lobby. The Duke of Douglas added the wings, in which are the principal apart¬ 
ments. It Hands very near the ancient caftle. r v 

On the fouth fide of the Clyde, oppofite to the caftle, are the remains of Blantyre a 
priory of canons regular, founded before the year 1296; mention being made in that 
year of Frete William Priour de Blantyr f. ° 

• P- *j*- t Keith, *39. 
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The country from Both well bridge is open, very fertile, compofed of gentle rifmgs, 
diverfified with large plantations. Reach 

Glafgow, the belt built of any fecond-ratc city I ever faw; the houfes of (lone, and 
in general well built, and many in A good tafte, plain and unaffe&ed. The principal 
ftreet runs eaft and weft, is near a mile and a half long, but unfortunately not ftraight; 
yet the view from the crofs, where the two other great ftreets fall into this, has an air of 
vaft magnificence. The tolbooth >6 large and handfoine, with this apt motto on the front; 

Hasc domut odit, amat, punit, confervat, honnrat, 
ncquitiam, paccin, crimina, jura, probos. 

Next to that is the exchange: within is a fpacious room, with full-length portraits of 
all our monarchs fince James I. j and an excellent one, by Ramfay, of Archibald Duke 
of Argyle in his robes as lord of feflions. However expert he might have been in the 
laws of his land, the following form of refpite to a wretched convid does not fpeak 
much in favour of his regard to decency. 

Edin r Febry 28/^, 1728. 

« I Archibald Earl of Iflay, do hereby prorogate and continue the life of John Rud- 
dell, writer in Edin r , to the term of Whitfunday next, and no longer, by G—d. 

“ ISLAY, I.P. D.” 

Before the exchange is a large equeftrian ftatue of King William. This is the fineft 
and broadeft part of the ftreet; many of the houfes are built over arcades, but too nar¬ 
row to be walked in with any conveniency. Numbers of other neat ftreets crofs this at 
right angles. 

The market-places are great ornaments to the city, the fronts being done in very fine 
tafte, and the gates adorned with columns of one or other of the orders. Some of 
thefe markets are for meal, greens, fi(h or fiefh: there are two for the laft which 
have conduits of water out of feveral of the pillars, fo that they are conftantly kept 
fweet and neat. Before thefe buildings were conftruded, molt of thofe articles were 
fold in the public ftreets; and even after the market-places were built, the magiftrates 
with great difficulty compelled the people to take advantage of fuch cleanly innovations. 

Near the meal-market is the public granary, to be filled on any apprehenfion of 
fcarcity. 

The guard-houfe is in the great ftreet, where the inhabitants mount guard, and regu¬ 
larly do duty. An excellent police is obferved here; and proper officers attend the 
markets to prevent abufes. 

The police of Glafgoy confifts of three bodies; the magiftrates with the town- 
council, the merchants houfe, and the trades houfe. The lord provoft, three bailies, 
a dean of guild, a deacon convener, a treafurer, and twenty-five council-men, compofe 
the firft. It mult be obferved that the dean of guild is chofen annually, and can con¬ 
tinue in office but two years. The fecond confifts of thirty-fix merchants, annually 
elefted, with the provoft and three bailies, by virtue of their office, which make the 
whole body forty. The dean of guild is head of this houfe, who, in conjunction with 
his council, four merchants, and four tradefmen (of which the preceding dean is to be 
one), holds a court every Thurfday, where the parties only are admitted to plead, all 
lawyers being excluded. He and his council have power to judge and decree in all 
actions refpe&ing trade between merchant and merchant; and thofe who refufe to fub- 
mit to their decifions are liable to a fine of five pounds. The lame officer and his 
council, with the mafter of work, can determine all dilputes about boundaries, anil no 
proceedings in building Audi be (topped except by him; but the plaintiff mult lodge a 

H K 2 fufticient 
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The exports alfo increafed, but not in the fame proportion with thofe of tail year j 


Ireland took 

3509 hogfh. 

Bremen, 

] 176 

France, 

16098 

Norway, 

665 

Holland, 

* 454 <> 

Denmark, 

39 ° 

Dunkirk, 

53°9 

Spain, &c. 

297 

Hamburg, 

2788 

Barbadoes, 

> at 



Total, 

44799 



Sold inland. 

1142 




4594 * 

So that this year it appears 

that there is unfold. 

l 3°75 

To balance the great fum of, 


49016 


But this encouraging inference may be drawn: that, notwithftanding ail our fquab- 
bles with the colonies, thofe of the firft importance improve in their commerce with 
their mother country: receive alfo an equal return in the manufactures of Great- 
Britain, which, they wifely difpenfe to thofe whom unavailing affociations of prohibition 
bind from an open traffick with us. 

The origin of foreign trade in this great city is extremely worthy of attention. A 
merchant, of the name df Walter Gibfon, by an adventure firft laid the foundation of its 
wealth : about the year 1668 he cured and exported in a Dutch veffel, 30a lafts of her¬ 
rings, each containing fix barrels, which he fent to St. Martin's, in France, where he 
got a barrel of brandy and a crown for each: the (hip returning, laden with brandy and 
fait, the cargo was fold for a great fum: he then launched farther into bufinefs, 
bought the veffel, and two large ihips befides, with which he traded to different parts 
of Europe, and to Virginia : he alfo firft imported iron to Glalgow, for before that time 
it was received from Sterling and Burrowftonefs, in exchange for dyed fluffs : and even 
the wine ufed in this city was brought from Edinburgh. Yet I find no ftatue, no 
grateful infcription, to preferve the memory of Walter Gibfon 1 

Glafgow, till long after the reformation, was confined to the ridge that extends from 
the high-church, or cathedral, and the houfes trefpaffed but little on the ground on each 
fide. This place (whofe inhabitants at this time are computed to be forty thoufand) was 
fo inconfiderable, in 1357, as not to be admitted in the number of the cautionary towns 
alTigned to Edward III. for the payment of the ranfome of Darid II *. But the revenue 
of the archbifhop was, at the reformation, little lefs than a thoufand pounds flerling per 
annum, befides feveral. emoluments in corn of different kinds. Religion was, before 
that period, the commerce of our chief cities j in the fame manner as commerce is their 
religion in the prefent age. 

Some writers attribute the foundation of this fee to St. Kcntigem, in 560, and make 
him the firft bifhop: others will give him 110 other rank than that of a fimple faint. It 
is with more certainty known, that the cathedral was founded or refounded, in 1136, 
by John, governor to David I., and who was the firft certain bifhop of the place j for it 
was not eroded into an archbilhoprick till 1500, when Robert Blacader had firft the 
..title. 


Andcrfon’* Dift. Commerce, I, 


This 
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This fine church was devoted to definition by the wretched miniflers of 1578, who 
afiembled, by beat of drum, a multitude to effe&the demolition: but the trades of the 
city taking arms, declared that they would bury under the ruins the firfl perfon^vho 
attempted the facrilege ; and to this fenfible zeal are we indebted for fo great an orna¬ 
ment to the place. It is at prefent divided into three places for divine fervice; two 
above, one beneath, and deep under ground, where the congregation may truly fay, 
clamavi ex profyndis. The roof of this is fine, of flone, and fupported by pillars, but 
much hurt by. the crowding of the pews. 

In the church yard is an epitaph on a jolly phyfician, whofe pra&ice fhould be re¬ 
commended to all fuch harbingers of death, who by their terrific faces fcare tl.c poor 
patient prematurely into the regions of eternity: 

Stay, paflirngrr, and view this (lone. 

For under it lies fuch a one 
Who cured many while he lived ; 

So gratious he no man grieved : 

Yea when his phylick’s force oft’ failed, 

His pleafant purpofe then prevailed ; 

For of his God he got the grace 
To live in mirth, and die in peace ; 

Heaven has his foule, his corps this Hone ; 

Sigh, pafTenger, .and then be gone. 

Do&or Peter Low, i6i*. 

Bcfides this church are the College Church, Ramfhorn, Trone, St. Andrew's and 
Wint. The Englifh chapel, college chapel, a highland. church, three feceding meet- 
ing-houfes, a Moravian, an independent, a methodifl, an anabaptift,.a barony church, 
and one in the fuburbs of the Gorbels. 

But the mod beautiful is that of St. Andrew’s, or the New Church, whofe front 
graced with an elegant portico, does the city great credit, if it had not been disfigured 
by a flender fquare tower, with a pepper-box top;. and in general the fteeples in Glaf- 
gow are in a remarkably bad tafte, being, in fad no favourite part of archite&ure with 
the church of Scotland. # The infxde of that juft mentioned is finifhed not only with 
neatnefs but with elegance; is fupported by pillars, and very prettily ftuccoed. It is 
one of the very few exceptions to the flovenly and indecent manner in which the houfes 
of God, in Scotland, are kept: reformation,.in matters of religion, feldom obferves 
mediocrity; here it was at firft outrageous, for a place commonly neat was deemed to 
favour of popery : but to avoid the imputation^ that extreme, ihey ran into another; 
for in many parts ofNorth-Britain our Lord feems ftill to be worfhipped in a liable, and 
often in a very wretched one; many of the churches are thatched with heath; and in 
fome places are in fuch bad repair as to be half open at top; fo that the people appear 
to worfhip as the Druids did of old, in open temples. It is but common jufticc to iay, 
that this is no fault of the clergy, or of the people, but entirely of. the landed interell; 
who having at the reformation, fhared in the plunder of the church, were burthened 
with the building and repairing of the houfes of worlhip. It is too frequently the cafe,, 
that the gentlemen cannot be induced to undertake the moft common repairs, without 
being threatened with a procefs before the lords of feflions,. or perhaps having thepro- 
cefs a&ually made, which is attended with odium, trouble and expence to the poor in¬ 
cumbents. # 

Near the cathedral is the ruin of the caftle, or the bilhop’s palace;. the great tower 
was built by John Gi-.meron, prelate in 1426. Buchanan* relates an abfurd tale, that 

* Lib. xi. c. »5* 
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this bifliop was fummoned to the great tribunal by a loud preternatural voice; that he 
affembled his fervants, when to their great terror the call was repeated ; and the bifliop 
died in great agonies. His offence is concealed from us, for he appears to have been a 
good and an able man. 

Archbilhop Bethune furrounded the palace with a fine wall, and made a baft ion over 
one corner, and a tower over another. This callle was befieged in 1 54.1, by the regent 
Arran, in the civil difputes at that rime ; who took it, and hanged eighteen of the 
garrifon, placed there by Lenox, a favourer of the reformation. 

In Glafgow were two religious houfes and an hofpital. One of Dominicans, founded 
by the bifliop and chapter in 1279, and another of Obfervamines in 1476, by John 
Laing, bifliop of Glafgow, and Thomas Forfyth, reftor of the college. 

The univerfity was founded in 1450, James II., Pope Nicholas V. gave the Bull, but 
bifhop Turnbull fupplied the money. It coniifls of one college, a large building with a 
handfome front to the ftreet, refembling fome of the old colleges in Oxford. Charles 
I. fubferibed 200I. towards this work, but was prevented from paying it by the enfuing 
troubles; but Cromwell afterwards fulfilled the defign of the royal donor. Here are 
about four hundred ftudents who lodge in the town, but the profeflbrs have good 
houfes in the college, where young gentlemen may be boarded, and placed more im¬ 
mediately under the profeffor’s eye, than thol'c that live in private houfes. An inconve- 
niency that calls loudly for reformation. 

The library is a very handfome room, with a gallery, fupported by pillars ; and is we'l 
furnilhed with books. That beneficent nobleman, the firft Duke of Chandos, when he 
vifited the college, gave 500I. towards building this apartment. 

In pofleflion of the college is a very lingular verfion of the biblc, by the Rev. 
Zachary Boyd, a worthy, learned and pious divine of this city, who lived about a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago, and dying, bequeathed to this feminary of knowledge his fortune, and 
all his manuferipts, but not on condition of printing his poem as is vulgarly imagined. 
It is probable that he adapted hisverfe to the intellects of his hearers, the only cxcufe 
for the variety of grofs imagery, of which part of the foliloquy of Jonas in the fifli’s 
Jbelly, will be thought a fullicient fpecimen : 

What lioufe is this? here’s neither coal nor candle { 

Where I nothing Lut guts of fifties handle, 

I and my table are both here within. 

Where day ne’er dawn’d, where fun did never fitine. 

Thelike of this on earth man never faw, 

A liwng'tiian within amonilrr’s maw ! 

Btiryed tinder mountains, which are high and deep ! 

Plunged under waters hundred fathoms deep I 
Not fo was Noah in his houfe of tree, 

'■For through a window he the light did fee ;• 

He failed above the higheft waves: a wonder, 

I and my boat are all the waters under ? 

He and his aik might go and alfo come ; 

But I fit Hill in fuch a ftrait’ned room 
As is Midi uniouth ; head and feet together. 

Among fuch greafe as would a thoufand fmothcr; 

Where I imombed in melancholy fink, 

Choakcd, fuflocate with cxcremental (link ! 

Mefirs. Robert aijd Andrew Foulis, printers and bookfellers to the univerfity, have 
inllituted an academy for painting and engraving ; and like good citizens, zealous to 
promote the welfare and honour of their native place, have, at vaft expencc, formed a 

mod 
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mod numerous collection of paintings from abroad, in order to form the tafte of their 
eieves. 

The printing is a confiderable branch of bufincfs, and has long been celebrated for 
the beauty of the types, and the correttnefs of the editions. Here are preferved, in 
cafes, numbers of monumental, and other (tones, taken out of the walls on the Ro¬ 
man Rations in this part of the kingdom : fome are well cut and ornamented : mod of 
them were done to perpetuate the memory of the vexillatio, or party, who performed 
inch or fuch works ; others in memory of officers who died in the country. Many of 
thefe fculptures were engraven at the expence of the univerfity j whofe principal did me 
the honour of prefenting me with a fct. 

The 1 ft plate is very beautiful; a victory, reclined on a globe; with a palm in one 
hand, a garland in the other; a pediment above, fupported by two fluted pilafters, with 
Corinthian capitals : beneath is a boar, a common animal in fculptures found in Britain, 
probably becaufe they were in plenty in our forefls. Both thefe are in honour of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. 

None is more inftru&ive than that engraven in plate III, on which appears a victory 
about to crown a Roman horfeman, armed with a fpear and fliield. Beneath him are 
two Caledonian captives, naked, and bound with little daggers, like the modern dirks, 
by them. On another compartment of the ftone is an eagle and fea-goat, to denote 
Come victory gained in the courfe of their work near the fea: for it was devoted by a 
party of the I.egio fecunda Augufta, on building a certain portion of the wall. 

The XVIth is monumental: the figure is very elegant, reprefen ting one gracefully 
recumbent, dreffed in a loofe robe : beneath is a wheel, denoting, that at the time of his 
death he was engaged with a party on the road: and by him is an animal, refembling 
the Muftmon or Siberian goat. 

In this ftreet is the houfe where Henry Darnly lodged, confined by a dangerous illnefs, 
fufpcCted to arife from poifon, administered at the inftigation of Bothwdl. Here the 
unhappy prince received a vifit from Mary Stuart, and took the fatal refolution of re¬ 
moving to Edinburgh. This fudden return of her affection, her blandilhments to en- 
veigle him from his father and friends, and his confequential murder, are circumftances 
unfavourable to the memory of this unfortunate princefs. 

June 11. Take boat at the quay ; and after a paffage of four miles down the Clyde, 
reach the little flying houfe of Mr. Golbome, now fixed on the Northern bank, com¬ 
manding a mod elegant view of part of the county of Renfrew, the oppofite (hore. 
After breakfaft furvey the machines for deepening the river which were then at work : 
they are called ploughs, are larp hollow cafes, the back is of call iron, the two ends of 
wood ; the other fide open. Thefe are drawn crofs the river by means of capftans, 
placed on long wooden frames or flats; and oppofite to each other nca'r the banks of 
the river. Are drawn over empty, returned with the iron fide downwards, which 
d rapes the bottom, and brings up at every return half a ton of gravel, depoiiting it on 
the bank: and thus twelve hundred tons are cleared every day. Where the river is too 
wide, the (hores are contracted by jetties. . 

Proceed down the river; on the left the water of tnchinhan opens to vie*v j the prof, 
pedl up the molt elegant arid the fofteft of any in North Britain ; the expanle is wide 
and gentle; the one bank bare, the other adorned with a fmall open grove. A little 
ifle tufted with trees divides the water; beyond the fine bridge of Inchinnan receiving , 
the united rivers of the white and black Cart, and the town and fpire of Paifley, 
backed by a long and fertile range of rifing land, clofe the fccne. 

vol. ni, 11 
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On the right is a chain of low hills, Camfey fells, running N. W. and S. E. diverg¬ 
ing N. E. and advancing to the water fide, terminating with the rock of Dunbuc, that 
almo(t reaches to the Clyde. 

Pafs under Kirkpatric, where the river is about a quarter of a mile broad ; at this 
place is a confideiuble manula&ure of all forts of hulbandry tools, began about four 
years ago ; but it is far more celebrated for being the fuppofed termination of the‘Roman 
wall, or Graham’s dike, built under the aufpices of Antoninus Pius. Not the leaft 
relique is to be feen here at prelent; but about a mile and a half to the caftward on a 
rifing ground above the bridge of the bum of Dalmurc, near the village of Duntocher, 
are the veiliges of a fort anti watch-tower, with a very deep fofs. The houfes in tlu: 
village appear to have been formed out of the ruins, for many of the Rones are fmoothed 
on the fide; and on one are the letters N. E. R. O. very legible. This wall was 
guarded with fmall forts from end to end, that is to lay, from near Kirkpatric to within two 
miles of Abcrcorn, or, as Bede calls it, the monaRery of Abercurnig, or the Firth of 
Forth, a fpace of thirty-fix miles eight hundred and eighty-feven paces; of thefe forts 
ten are planned by the ingenious Mr. Gordon, and numbers of the inlcriptions found 
in them, engraven. This great work was performed by the foldiery under Lollius 
Urbicus, lieutenant of Antoninus, in purfuance of the plan before pointed out by the 
great Agricola, who garrifoned the whole fpace between the two firths, removing, as it 
was, the barbarians into another illand *. 

Ireland will fcarce forgive me if I am filent about the birth-place of its tutelar faint. 
He fir ft drew breath at Kirkpatric, and derived his name from his father, a noble Ro¬ 
man (a Patrician) who fled hither in the time of perfecution. St. Patric took on him- 
leif the charge of Ireland; founded there 365 churches, ordained 365 bifliops, 3000 
priefts, converted 12000 perfons in one diltrift, baptized feven kings at once, eft?- 
blifhed a purgatory, and with his naif at once expelled every reptile that Rung or 
croaked. 

Somewhat lower, on the fame fide, Dunglafs projects into the water, and forms a 
round bay. On the point is a ruined fort, perhaps on the fitc of a Roman; for prob¬ 
ably the wall might have ended here, as at this very place the water is deep, and at all 
times unfordable by foot or horfe. The fort was blown up in 1640, as fome fay, by the 
defprratc treachery of an Knglifh boy, page to the Earl of Haddington, who, with 
numbers of people of rank, were miferably deftroyed f. Below this the river widens, 
and begins to have the appearance of an aiftuary : the feene varies into other beauties ; 
the hills are rocky, but cloathed at the bottom by ranges of woods, and numbers of pretty 
villas grace the country. Dunbuc makes now a confiderable figure: the plain of 
Dumbarton opens; the vaft and ftrange bicapitated rock, vtith the fortrefs, appears full 
in front; the town and its fpire beyond ; the fine river Leven on one fide, and the vaft 
mountains above Loch-lomond, and the great bafe and foaring top of Beq-lomond clofe 
the view. 

The Roman fleet, in all probability, had its Ration under Dunbarton; the Glota or 
Clyde, has there fufficient depth of water; the place was convenient and fecurc; near 
the end of t^e wall, and covered by the fort at Dunglafs; the pharos on the top of the 
great rock is another Rrong proof that the Romans made it their harbour, for the 
water beyond is impaflablc for Clips, or any vcffcls of large burden. 


* Tacitus. 


4* Whit clock, 35. Crawford’s Peerage, 182. 
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After a long conteft with a violent adverfe wind, and very turbulent water, pafs 
under, on theS. (hore, Newark; a caftellatcd honfe, with round towerr. Vilit Port- 
Glafgow, a conliderable town, with a great pier,, and numbers of large fhips: de¬ 
pendent on Glafgow, a creation of that city, fince the year 1668, when it was*pur- 
chaled from Sir Patric Maxwell of New'ark, houfes built, a harbour formed, and the 
cuflom-houfe for the Clyde cftabli(hed. 

Proceed two miles lower to Greenock* anciently called the bay of St. Lawrence; a 
place ftill more cov''dcrablc for its (hipping than the former; and like the other a port 
of Glafgow, twen.y two miles diftant from it. The Firth here expands into a fine 
bafon, four miles wide, and is land-locked on all fides. Dine here, contrail for a vef- 
fd for my intended voyage, and return to Glafgow at night. 

June 12. Crofs the new bridge, at whofe foot on that fide is Gorbel, a fort of fuburbs 
to Glafgow. The county of Lanerk ftill extends three miles down the river; but after 
a Ihort ride, I enter the mire of Renfrew. 

Leave on rise left the hill of Langfide, noted for the battle in 1568; which decided 
the fortune of Mary Stuart, and precipitated her into that fatal ftep of deferring her 
country, and flinging herfelf into an eighteen years captivity, terminating in- the lofs of 
her head, the difgrace of the annals of her glorious rival. Ride through a fine coun¬ 
try to Cruickflon caftle, feated on the fummit of a little hill; now a mere fragment, 
only apart of a fquare tower remaining of a place of much magnificence, when in its 
full glory. The fituation is delicious, commanding a view of a well-cultivated tratt, 
divided into a multitude of fertile little hills. 

This was originally the property of the Crocs, a potent people in this county; hut 
in the reign of Malcolm II. was conveyed, by the marriage of the heirefs, daughter, 
of Robert de Croc, into the family of Stuarts, in after-times earls and dukes of Lenox, 
who had great pofleflions in thefe parts. To this place Henry Darnly retired with his 
enamoured queen, Cruickflon being then, as Cliefiden in the time of Villiers, 

The feat of wantonnefs and love. 

Here fame fays that Mary firft refigned herfelf to the arms of her beloved, beneath a 

! ;reat yew, ftill exifting; but no loves would fmile on joys commenced beneath the 
hade of this funereal tree; the hour was unpropitious. 

111 c dies primus Lctlii, primusque malorum, catif* fuit. 

It was even faid * that Mary, uneonfeious of events, (truck a coin on the occafion, 
with the figure of the falaj tree, honored with a crown, and diftinguilhed by the motto, 
* l Dat gloria tires.” But I have opportunity of contradi&ing this opinion from an ex¬ 
amination of the coins themfdves, whofe dates are 1565, 1566, and 1567!. The 
tree is evidently a palm, circumfcribcd, “ Exurgat Dr.us, diflipentur inimici ejus.” 
Pendent from the boughs, is the motto above cited, which is part of the following 
lines taken from Propertius, alluding to a fnail climbing up the body of the tree, a 
modeft comparifon of the honors that Henry Darnly received by .the union with his 
royal fpoufe: 

Magnum iter afeendo, fed dat rrihi gloria vires. 

Non juvat ex facili, lala corona jtigo. 

Lib. tv. El. *. 

* IJilhop Nicliolfon’s Scottilh Library, 3*3. 

f See alfo Andcrfon’a Coins, tab. l(y?. , 
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Vifit Paifley, a confiderable but irregularly built town; at the diftance of two miles 
from' Cruickflon, fix miles weft of Glafgow, two miles fouth-weft of Renfrew, and 
fourteen fouth-eaft of Greenock. It was erected into a burgh of barony in the year 
i |8S‘, and the affairs of the community are managed by three bailies, of which the 
oldeft is commonly in the conimiflkm of the peace, a treal’urer, a town-clerk, and fe* 
venteen cuunfellors, who are annually elected upon the firft Monday after Michaelmas. 
It Hands on both lidos the river Cart, over which it has three ftone bridges, each of 
two arches: the river runs from fouth to north, and empties itlelf into the Clyde, 
about three miles below the town: at fpring-tides vcflels of forty tons burthen come 
up to the quay ; and, as the mngift rates are now clearing and deepening the river, it 
is hoped that ltill larger may hereafter get up. The communication by water is of 
great importance to the inhabitants, for fending their goods and manufactures to Port- 
Glafgow and Greenock, and, if they chufe it, to Glafgow: and betides, was the 
grand canal finiflied, they will have an eafy communication with the Firth of Forth, as 
the canal joins the Clyde about three or four miles north of Paifley. 

Notwithstanding its antiquity, this town was of little confequence till within thefe laft 
fifty years; before that period fcarce any other manufacture was carried on but coarll- 
linen checks, "’and a kind of ftriped cloth called Bengals; both which have long been 
given up here; while thefe were the only manufacture, the inhabitants feem to have 
had no turn for enlarging their trade, for their goods were expofe 1 to fale in the week, 
ly market, and chiefly bought up by dealers from Glafgow: fome of them, however, 
who travelled into England to fell Scots manufactures, picked up a more general 
knowledge of trade, and having faved a little money, fettled at home, and thought of 
eftabliftiing other branches; to which they were the more encouraged, as their acquaint¬ 
ance in England was like to be of great ufe to them. 

About fifty years ago the making of white Hitching threads was firft introduced into 
the weft country by a private gentlewoman, Mrs. Millar ? of Bargarran, who, very much 
to her own honour, imported a twift-mill, and other neceflary apparatus, from Hol¬ 
land, and carried on a fmall manufacture in her own family: this branch, nowoffuch 
general importance to Scotland, was foon after eftablifhed in Paifley; where it has ever 
lince been on the increafe, and has now diftufed itfelf over all parts of the kingdom. 
In other places girls are bred to it; here they may be rather faid to be born to it; as al- 
moft every family makes fome threads, or have made formerly. It is generally com¬ 
puted, that, in the town and neighbourhood, white threads are annually made to the 
amount of from 40 to 50,000!. 

The manufacture of lawns, under, various denominations, is alfo carried on here to 
a confiderable amount, and to as great perfection as in afty part of Europe. Vaft 
quantities g£ foreign yarn are annually imported from France, Germany, &c. for this 
branch, as only the lower priced kinds can be made of our home manufactured yarn. 
It is thought the lawn branch here amounts to about 70,000!. annually. The filk 
gauze has alfo been eftablifhed here, and brought to the utmoft perfection; it is wrought 
to an amazing variety of patterns; for fuch is the ingenuity of our weavers, that nothing 
in their branch is too hard for ‘them.* It is commonly reckoned thatthis branch amounts 
to about 6o,ocoi. annually. 

A manufacture of ribbons has, within thefe twelve months, been eftablifhed here, 

{ ind both flowered and plain are made, in every refpect as good as in any place in Eng- 
and. In thefe different branches a great number of people are employed, many oT 
them boys and girls, who muft otherwife have been idle for fome years. It mult be 
jfctremely agreeable to every man who withes well to his country, to fee in the fummer 
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feafon, both fides of the river, and a great many other fields about town, covered with 
cloth and threads; and to hear, at all feafons, as he paffes along the ftreets, the induf- 
trious and agreeable noilc of weaver’s looms and twift-mills. The late unfortunate 
ftagnation of trade has been felt here, as well as in moll other parts of the ifland* but 
k is hoped, if things were a little more fettled, trade will revive, and the induftrious 
artificers be again all employed. 

Befides thefe general manufactures, fevcral others of a more local kind are carried 
on here; there is a very confiderable one of hard-foap and tallow candles, both of 
which are eftccmed excellent of their kinds, as the gentlemen concerned fpared no 
expence to bring their manufacture to perfection: their candles, efpecially their mould¬ 
ed ones, are reckoned the belt and moll elegant that have been made in Scotland, and 
great quantities of them are fent to England and to the Weft Indies. They are made 
after the Kenfington manner, and with this view they had a man from London, at very, 
high wages. There are alfo two tanning works in town, and a copperas work in the 
neighbourhood. 

Before the year 1735, the whole people in the parilh, town and country, faid their 
prayers in one church, and the reverend and learned Mr. Robert Miller difeharged 
the whole duties of the paftoral office for many years without an aftiftant; but fince; 
that period the town has increased fo much, that befides the old church there are now 
two large ones, and two feceding meeting-houles. The church firlt built, called the 
Laigh, or low-church, is in form of a Greek crofs, very well laid out, and contains a 
great number of people: the other called the high church, is a very fine building, and 
as it Hands on the top of a hill, its lofty ftone fpirc is feen at a vaft diftancc; the church 
is an oblong fquare, of eighly-two feet by fixty-two, within the walls, built of free- 
ftone, well fmoothed, having ruftic corners, and an elegant ftone cornice at top: though- 
the area is fo large, it has no pillars; and the feats and lofts are fo well laid out, that 
though the church contains about three thoufand people, every one of them fees the 
minifter: in the conftru&ion of the roof, (which is a pavillion, covered with Hate, 
having a platform covered with lead on the top) there is lbmething very curious; it is 
admired by every man of tafte, and with the whole building, was planned and conduct¬ 
ed by the late very ingenious JBaillie Whyte, of this place. The town houfe is a very 
handfome building of cut-flone, with a tall fpire and a clock: part of it is let for an 
inn, the reft is ufed as a prifon and court-rooms; for here the Jheriff-courts of the coun¬ 
ty are held. The flefh.market has a genteel front of cut-ftone, and is one of the neat- 
eft and molt commodious of the kind in Britain; butchers’ meat, butter, cheel'e, fiih, 
wool, and fcveral other articles, are fold here by what they call the tron-pound of 
twenty-two F.nglilh ounces and a half. The poor-houfe is a large building, very well- 
laid out, and Hands eppofite to the quay, in a fine free air; it is fupported by a fmall 
tax, impofed upon the' inhabitants quarterly. There are at prefent in the houfe above 
fixty, of which number about thirty-fix are boys and girls, who are carefully educated, 
and the boys put out to bufinefs at the expence of the houfe. Befides thefe, many 
out-penfioners have weekly fupplies. Moft of the mechanics and artificers in town, 
and feveral others, that fall not under thefe denominations, have fornjed themfelves 
into focieties, and have eftablifhed funds for the aid of their diilrefled members j thefe 
funds are generally well managed, and of very great benefit to individuals. 

The old part of the town runs from eaft to weft upon the fouth Hope of a ridge of 
hills, from which there is a pleafant and very extenfive profpeCt t of the city of Glal* 
gow, and the adjacent country on all fides, but to the fouthward,* where the view ter¬ 
minates on a ridge of green hills, about two miles diftantl. Including the late buildings 
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and fuburbs, it is about an Englilh mile long, and much about the fame breadth. So 
late as the year 1746, by a very accurate furvey, it was found to qontain fcarcc four 
thoufand inhabitants; but it is now thought to have no fewer than from ten to twelve 
thoufand, all ages'included. The Earl of Abercom’s burial place is by much the 
greateft curiofity inPaifley: it is an old Gothic chapel, without pulpit or pew, .or any 
ornament whatever ; but has the fined echo perhaps in the world: when the end-door 
■(the only one it has) is (hut, the noife is equal to a loud and not very diflant clap of 
thunder; if you (trike a Angle note of mufic, you hear the found gradually afeending, 
till it dies away, as if at an immenfe diftance, and all the while diflufing itfelf through 
the circumambient air : if a good voice fings, or a mufical inflrument is well played 
upon, the effeft is inexprefltbly agreeable. In this chapel is the mounment of Marjory 
Bruce: (lie lies recumbent, with her hands elofed, in the attitude of prayer: above 
was once a rich arch, with fculptures of the arms, 8cc. Her (lory is Angular: (he was 
daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Walter, great (toward of Scotland, and mother 
of Robert II. In the year 1317, when (he was big with child, flie broke her neck in 
hunting near this place: the Cefarian operation was inftantly performed, and the 
child taken out alive ; but the operator chancing to hurt one eye with his inftrument, 
occafloned the blcmifh that gave him afterwards the epithet of Blear-eye; and the 
monument is alfo ftyled that of Queen Bleary. In the time chapel were interred Eliza¬ 
beth Muir and Euphemia IJofs, both conforts to the fame monarch : the firft died before 
his acceflion. 

About half a mile fouth-weflt of Paifley lies Maxwelton : a very neat little village, 
erected Ance the year 1746, where the manufactures of Aik gauze are carried on to a 
conAdcrable extent. 

There is fcarce a veflige remaining of the monaflery, founded in 1160, by Walter 
fon of Allan, “ Dapifer Regis Scoria: pro anima quondam regis David etanima llenrici 
“ regis Anglia: et anima comitis Henrici et pro falutc corporis et anima: Malcolmi et 
“ pro animabus omnium parentium meorum, et benefaftorum nec non et mei ipfius 
<s lalute, &c.” The monks, who were* inflructed with this weighty charge,’were firlt 
of the order of Cluniacs, afterwards changed to Ciftercians ; and lallly, the Aril order 
was-again reflored. 

The garden wali, a very noble and extenAve one of cut (lone, conveys forne idea ol 
the ancient grandeur of the place : by a rude inscription, (till extant, on the north-well 
comer, it appears to have been built by George Shaw, the abhot, in the year 14S4, the 
fame gentleman who four years after procured a charter for the town of Paifley. The 
infeription is too Angular to be omitted : 

Thy callit the abbot fl -orjje of Shaw, 

/ bout my abbey gart rrake this w iw 
An lumdrtd four hundredth zcar 
.Eighty-four the dale but weir. 

I’. iy lor hi Salvation 

That laid this noble foundation. 

Asihe gre^t flewaids of Scotland were their patrons and benefa&ors, they enjoyed 
ample privileges, and very coniiderable revenues; they were the patrons of no fewer 
than thirty-one parilhes, in different parts of the kingdom. The monks of this abbey 
wrote a chronicle of Scots affairs, called the black-book of Paifley, an authentic ropy of 
‘which is faid to have been burnt in the abbey of Holyrood-houfe, during Cromwell’s 
ufurnation : another copy taken from Mr. Robert Spotrifwood’s library, was carried to 
England .by General Lambert. The chartuiary of the monaflery is faid to be (till-ex- 
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tant $ the account of the charters, bulls of confirmation, donations, &c. is brought 
down to iln-year 1548. John Hamilton, the lad abbot, was natural brother to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and, upon his promotion to the fee of St. Andrew’s, in 1546, re¬ 
signed the abbacy of Paifley in favour of Lord Claud Hamilton, third fim of that 
Duke; which resignation wa* afterwards confirmed by Pope Julius 111 . in the year 
j 55 V This Lord Claud Hamilton, titular abbot of Paifley, upon the diflb'.uduu of 
the munalteries obtained from King James the Vlth, a charter, erecting the lands be¬ 
longing to the abbacy into a temporal lordfhip : tins charter is dated at Edinburgh, 
July 29, 1587. He was, by the fame prince, created a peer, in 1591, by the title of 
Lord Paifley, and died in 1621. In 1604 his eici .lt fon had been creat'd Lord Aber- 
corn, and in 1606 was railed to the dignity of an Earl. The family is now represented 
by the Eight Hon. James Earl of Abercorn, Baron Hamilton of Straban, in Ireland, &e. 
The lordfhip of Paifley was difpofed of to the Earl of Angus, in the year , C52, and by 
him to William Lord Cochran, afterward- Earl ol Dundonald, in 1653, in "hick 
family it continued till the year ; 764, when the prefent Lail of Abercorn repurchafed 
the paternal inheritance of his family The abbey-church, when entire, has been a 
grand building, in form of a crols; the great north window is a noble ruin, the arch 
■very lofty, the middle pillar wonderfully light, and Hill entire: only the chancel now 
remains, which is divided into a middle and two fidc-aifles ; all very lofty pillars, with 
Gothic arches; above thefe is another range of pillars, much larger, being the fegtnent 
of a circle, and above a row of arched niches, from end to end ; over which the roof 
ends in a (harp point. .The outfide of the building is decorated with a prufufion of or¬ 
naments, efpecially the great weft and north doors, than which fcarce any thing 
lighter or richer can be imagined. 

But notwithftanding popery and epifcopacy were expelled this country, yet fuper- 
flition and credulity kept full pofl'eflion in thefe parts. In 1697 twenty poor wretches 
were condemned for the imaginary crime of witchcraft, and five actually flittered at the 
flake on June 10th in the fame year*. One young and handfome ; to whom is attri¬ 
buted the heroic reply mentioned in my former volume |„ So deep was the folly of 
excels in belief rooted here, that full credit feems to have been given to an account that 
one of the condemned (a wizzard) was ftrangled in his chair by the devil, I fuppofe 
left he Ihould make a confeflion to the detriment of the fcrvice. 

Theveftiges of the Roman camp at Paifley, are at prefent almoft annihilated. Of 
the outworks mentioned by Camden, there are no traces of any excepting one, for at a 
place called Gallic Head, are Hill left a few marks, but nothing entire. There had 
been a military road leading to the camp, which is fuppofed to have been the vanduara 
of Ptolemy. * 

Continue my journey towards Renfrew. On the road fee a mount or tumulus, 
with a fofs round the bale, with a Angle ftone ere&ed on the top. Near this place was 
defeated and flain Sumerled Thane of Argylc, who in 1159, with a great army of 
banditti, colle&ed from Ireland J and other parts, landed in the bay of St. Laurence, 

and led them in rebellion againft Malcolm IV. That this mount was raifed in memory 

• * 

• 

* Narrative of the diabolical prafticcs ft above twenty wizzards, &c printed 1697. * 

+ Tlie girl at Wat hois tn.de a reply equally great Her perfccutors.had only one cireuroftancc againft 
her: that of concealing herfelf, for when the mob came to feize her mother, (he hid herft-lf in the coal-hole. 
On her trial the hy-ftandcr» pitying her>outh and innoeence, advifed her to plead her belly She rcplird 
with the titmoft fpirit, that notv ithiiar.ding they had power to put her to death; they never ihould maKu 
her dt (troy her reputation by fo infamous a pica. * 

$ Major, 133. 
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of fo fignal an event is not improbable, cfpecially as we are told by a mod refpe£table 
writer*, that his troops retired unmolcflcd ; therefore might have leifure to fling up 
this ufual tribute to the honour of their leader. 

Reach Renfrew the county town, now an intonfiderable place. Robert II. had a pa¬ 
lace here, which Hood on a piece of ground of about half an acre, ftill called the {^aitle 
hill; but nothing remains but the ditch which furrounded it. This monarch firft made 
Renfrew an independent flieriffdom, for before it was joined to that of Lanerk. 

Pals by the tower oflnch, or ille fo called, from its once having been, as tradition 
fays, furrounded by the Clyde. Mr. Crawford, in his hiflory of the county informs us, 
it had been the property of the barons Rofs of Haulkhcad. 

All the land in thefe parts excellent, but mod ill and flovenly drefled. Crofs the 
Clyde, pafs by Panic, a village where the bakers of Glafgow have very confiderable 
mills on the water of Kelvin, and a great trail of land, at prefent valued at ten thou- 
fand pounds; originally granted to them by the regent Murray, in reward for their 
fervices in Aipplying his army with bread previous to the decifive battle of Langfide. 
Return again to Gldfgow. 

June 13. Set out in company with Mr. Golbome for Loch Lomond. Pafs for a 
few miles over a plealant country, hilly, well cultivated, and often prettily planted, 
and thick fet with neat villas. Go over the fite of the Roman wall, near Bemulie, 
where had been a confiderable fort, whofe plan is engraven by Mr. Gordon. Crofs the 
Kelvin, and enter the (hire of Lenox, or {herift'dom of Dunbarton. 

See on the right Mugdoc cadle, a fquarc tower, the antient feat of the Grahams; 
aiid near it is a mount, probably the work of the Romans, for they penetrated on this 
lido as far as the banks of Loch-Lomond, a gold coin of Nero and another of Trajan 
having been found in the parifli of Drummond. The country now grows high, 
moory, black, and dreary. Pafs over Fenwick bridge, flung over a dark and rocky 
glen, fliaded with trees, impending over a violent torrent. Leave at fome diftance on 
the right the fmall houle of Mofs, immortalized by the birth of the great Buchanan. 
Grefs a Ijandfome bridge over the water of Enneric, and breakfaft at the village of 
Drummin or, Drummond with the Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, the minifter of the place. 
The parifli, which takes its name from Druim, a back, from the ridges that run along 
it, is in extent nine miles by feven; and fome years ago contained about a thoufand 
eight hundred fouls, but the number is much reduced by the unfeeling pra&ice of 
melting feveral lefler farms into a greater. Arrive once more within fight of the 
charming Loch-Lomond. 

Approach its fliores, go through the narrow pafs of Bualmacha, where the Grampian 
hills finilh in the lake. Many of the ifles run in a line with, and feem to have been a 
continuation of them; appearing like fo many fragments rent from them by fome 
violent convulfion. Arrive in a beautiful bay : the braes of the hills on the right are 
lofty, fome filled with fmall pebbles, others have a ferruginous look. The iflands are 
mountainous, and exhibit variety of charms. Jnch-Culloch, or the ifle of nuns, has on it 
the remains of a chyrch, is finely wooded, and is faid to have been the feat of the fair 
reclufes. Inch-Murrin, or the 1 ifle of St. Murrinu*^ is two miles long, is a deer-park, 
and has on it the ruins of a houfe once belonging ft) the family of Lenox. On this 
ifland John Coiquhoun, laird of Lufs, with feveral of his followers, were barbaroully 
murdered by a party of iflanders, who, under conduft of Lauchlan Maclean, and Mur- 
■doc Gibfoa in 1439, parried fire and fword through this part of North Britain. 

* Re* Dr. John Macpherfon. 
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Various other iflands grace this fine expanfe: Inch-I.onaig of great extent is 
blackened with the deep green of yews. The ofprey inhabits a ruined caflle on Inch- 
Gal braith ; and feveral little low and and naked ifles ferve to diveifify the fcen *. 
From this fpot the boundaries of the water are magnificent and difiinft ; the wooded 
fide of the weilern, and the foaring head of Ben-loinond on the eallern, form a view 
that is almoft unequalled. 

The top of this great mountain is compofed of a micaceous flate, mixed with quartz. 
The ftbbaldia procumbent a plant unknown in England, grows .on the upper parts. 
Ptarmigans inhabit its fummit, and roes the woods near its bafe, the tnofl ibuthern 
refort of thofe animals in our ifiand. 

The height of Ben-lomond from the furface of the lake is three thoufand two hun¬ 
dred and forty feet; the profpett from the fummit of vaft: extent; the whole extent 
of Loch-lomond with its wooded ifles appears juft beneath. Loch-loung, Loch-kettering, 
Loch-earn and the river Clyde form the principal waters. The mountains of Arran 
appear very diftinft, and to the north, Alps upon Alps fill up the amazing view. 

Return the fame way, and vilit Buchanan, the feat of the Duke of Montrofe, in a 
low and mod difadvantageous fituation, witiiin a mile of the lake, without the leaf! 
view of fo delicious a water. This had been the feat of the Buchanans for fix or feven 
ages, till it was purchafed by the family of Montrofe, fometime in the lafl century. 
Trees grow well about the houfe ; and the country yields a good deal of barley and 
oats, and fome potatoes, but very little wheat. 

His Grace has in his poffcflion a portrait of his heroic anccflor James Marquis of 
Montrofe; his fix victories, gi*eat as they were, do him lefs honour than his magna¬ 
nimity at the hour of his death: he afeended the gibbet with a dignity and fortitude 
that caufed the ignominy of his punifhment to vanifh ; lie fell with a gallant contempt 
of the cruelleft infults ; with that intrepid piety that blunted the malice of his enemies, 
and left them filled with the confufion natural to little minds, difappointed in the 
ftrained contrivances of mean revenge. 

It is amufing to read the weak effects of fear, envy, and rancour in the reports of 
the times: “ The witches (faid the wretched covenanters) were confulted at his 
birth j it was predicted that the boy would trouble Scotland j and while he was a fuck¬ 
ing child (add they) he cat a venomous toad *. 

Walk in the afternoon over the neighbouring environs. Sec the water of Enneric 
that difeharges itfelf here Into the lake.. Salmon in their annual migration pafs up the 
I.evcn, traverfe the lake, and leek this river to depofit their fpawn. 

The furface of Loch-lomond has for feveral years pad been obferved gradually to 
increafe and invade the adjacent flrore; and there is reafon to fuppofe that churches, 
houfes, and other buildings have been loll in the water. Near Lufs is a large heap of 
ftones at a dillance from the fhore, known by the name of the Old Church; and about 
a mile to the louth of that, in the middle of a large bay, between Camftraddan and 
the ifle Inch-lavenack, is another heap, faid to have been the ruins of a houfe. To 
confirm this, it is evident by a paffage in Camden’s Atlas Britanryca, that an ifland, 
exifling in his time, is now loft, for he fpeaks of the ilia of Camftraddan, placed be¬ 
tween the lands of the fame name and Inch-lavanack, in which, adds he, was an 
houfe and orchard. Befides this proof, large trees with their branches ftill adhering 
are frequently found in the mud near the Ihore, overwhelmed in former times by thq 
increafe of water. This is fuppofed to be occafioued by the vaQt quantities of Hone 

* Staggering State of Scotch Statefmen, p. 14, 
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nnd gravel that is continually brought down by the mountain rivers, and by the falls of 
the banks of the Leven: the fu ll filling the b<fd of the lake, the laft impeding its 
dil’chargo through the bed of the river. 

Mr. Golborne, at the requcll of the feveral proprietors, has made a voyage and fur- 
vey of the lake, in order to plan feme relief from the encroachment of the water. 
He propolis to form a conllant navigation down the Li ven, by deepening the channel, 
and cutting through the neck of two great curvatures, which will not only enable the 
inhabitants of the environs of Loch-lomond to convey their flate, timber, bark, &c. to 
the market; but alfo *by lowering the lurface of the lake, recover fome thoufands of 
acres now colored with water. 

Tiie tide Hows up the Leven two miles and a quarter. From thence as far as the 
lake is a rapid current, the fall bring nineteen feet in live miles ; the water is alfo full 
of ihoals, io that in dry 1'eafons it becomes unnavigable ; and even at belt the veflels are 
drawn up by a number of horfes. 

I mult not leave the parifli of Drummond without faying, that the celerated Napier 
of Merehilton, author of the logarithms, was born at Garlics, within its precintts. 

June 14 and 15. Still at Glafgow : am honoured with the freedom of the city. 

June 16. Set out for Greenock, pals again through Renfrew ; the country very fine, 
the lanes for fome lpace well planted on both fides. Ride over Inchimun bridge, near 
which Matthew F.arl of Lenox, in 1506, built a magnificent palace ; get upon fome 
high grounds, and, above the feat of Lord Glencairn, have a fine view of the Clyde, 
Dunbarton, and all the northern fhorc. Reach Greenock ; after dinner take boat 
and crofs into the fhire of Lenox, and land where the parifh of Rol'neath juts out, and 
narrows the bay to the breadth of three miles, forming in that part a fort of Ifrait; the 
profpect in the middle of this pafl'age uncommonly fine; a contrail of fertility and fa- 
vage views ; to the eafl were the rich fhores of the (hires of Renfrew and Lenox, the 
pretty feats on the banks, and the wooded peninfula. of Ardmore; and to the w r ell 
appears the craggy tops of the hills of Argylefhire. Vifit Rofeneath houfe a neat feat 
of the Duke of Argyle, dated 1634 ; the grounds well planted, the trees thriving j in 
one part of the walks am (hewn a precipitous rock, to which 1 was informed that the 
hefo Wallace was purfued, and obliged to leap down to avoid captivity ; his horfe 
perifhed ; the hero efcapcd unhurt. This country was the feat of the Mac-Aulays, 
who ftrugglcd long with the Campbels in defence of their rights, but their genius 
proved the weaker. r 

Crol's over the mouth of I.och-gair, which runs to the north fix or feven miles up the 
country, the end overhung with lofty ragged mountains. Vifit Airden capel, a new 
houfe of Lord Frederic Campbell, fituate on an eminence, commanding a mofl beauti- 
fill view of the Renfrew fhore, and the profpeft of the ports of Port.Glafgow and 
Greenock, continually animated with the movement of fhips, and the bufy haunt of 
commerce. Ardin-capel was anciently poflefled by a family of the fame name j but in 
the time of James 111 . it was changed to that of Mac-Aulay, from the word Aulay 
happening to be the Chriflian name of the owner. 


A VOYACE TO THE HEBRIDES. 

June 17. Go on board the Lady Frederic Campbell, a cutter of go tons, Mr. Archi¬ 
bald r rhompfon, mailer. Sail at halt a*i hour paft two in the afternoon ; pafs on the 
left, the village and little bay of Gourock, a place of tailors and fifliermen j on the 
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right, the point of Rofeneath, in I.on ox; between which, anti that of Stronc, in 
Cowal, a portion of AroyUfhire, opens Loch-Loung, or the loch of (hips, which runs 
north many miles up the country. 'J his is the Skipafiord of the Norwegians, having 
in.their tongue, the fame iignificatioti. To this place, in 1263, fltco Kingof Norway, 
detached, with iixty /hips, fome of his officers, who landed and deftroyed all the 
country round I/>ch-l.omond *. Immediately beyond the point of Strone the land is 
again divided by the Holy-Loch, or Loch-Scani, extending weft ward. On its northern 
/bore is Kilmun, once the feat of a collegiate church, founded by Sir Duncan Camp, 
bel, in 14 p3, and tince that time the burial-place of the hou'e of Argyle. 

Steer foulh, convey*, d rather by the force of the tide than wind ; the channel ftraif, 
and fo narrow as to make every object dillincL On tile eaftern fliore is the fqttare 
tower of Levon, and a lit lie farther projects the point of Cloch. Almolt oppoire, on 
the weltern fide, are the ruins of the c,title of Dunoon : this fortrefs was poflefled by 
the Englilh in 133.1, but was taken in behalf of David Bruce, by Sir Colin Campbel, 
of Lochovv, who'put the garrifon to the fword ; in reward he was made hereditary 
governor, and had the grant of certain lands towards its fupport. 

The view down the Firth now appears extremely great: the /hire of Renfrew’ bdunds 
one fide; the hills of Cowal, /loping to the W’ater edge, and varied with woods and 
corn-lands, grace the other; in front are the greater and the leffer Cumrays, the firft 
once remarkable for its church, dedicated to St. Columba f, and at prefent for the 
quarries of beautiful free-ftonc; the kill for the abundance of rabbits; the ille of 
Bute, with its fertile /bore, lies oblique, and the ftupendous mountains of Arran, foar 
at fome dillance far, far above. 

Am carried by the point and caftle of Towart, the flat fouthern extremity of Cowal, 
leaving on the eail the/hire of Ayr. Towart is the property of the Lamonds, who, 
during the civil w'ars, Tiding with Montrofe, were befieged in it, and, on the furren- 
der, put to the fword {. At adi/lance is pointed out to me, in that county, the Lite 
of Largs, diltingui/hed in the Scottilh annals for the final defeat of the Norwegians in 
1263, which put an end to their invafions, and re/lored to Scotland the pofleifion of 
the Hebrides. 

Steer towards the coafl: of Bute, and in the evening land at the little point of Squo- 
log, and walk up to Mount-Stewart, the feat of the Earl of Bute; a modern houfe, 
with a handfome front and wings: the fituation very fine, on an eminence in the 
miilft of a wood, where trees grow with as much vigour as in the more fouthern 
parts, and extend far beneath on each fide; and thro/lles, and other birds of long, 
fill the groves with their melody. 

The ille of Bute is about twenty meafured miles long; the breadth unequal, per¬ 
haps the greateft is five miles; the number ot acres about twenty thoufand; of in¬ 
habitants about four thoufand ; here are two pari/hes, Ivingarth and Rothefay ; at the 
lait only the Erfc language is ufed. It mull be obferved alio, that in the laft church 
were buried two of the bi/hops of the ifles §, but whether it was at times the refidencc 
of the prelates does not appear. , 

The country riles into fmail hills, is in no part* mouiftainous, but isv highefl at the 
fouth end. The ilrata of Hone along the fhore from Rothefay bay to Cil-chattan, is a 
red grit, mixed with pebbles; from the firft, tranfverfe to Scalpay bay, is a bed of 
irate, which feems to be a continuation of that fpecies of ilone, riling near Stonehive^ 

* Univetfas villas iu circuitu Lncns I.okulofrii vallaruiit. Toif-em, Hill, Oread. 167. 

t Dean of the ille*, 6. j Buchanan's Clans, part i. 15a. § Keith, 18 ->. 
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on the eaftern fide of Scotland, and continued, with feme interruptions, to this ifland; 
but is of a bad kind, both at its origin and termination. In the louth end is fome 
limeftone; fome fpotted (lone, not unlike lava, is found near the fouth end. 

The quadrupeds of this ifland are hares, polecats, weafels, otters, feals, and as a 
compliment to the foil, moles. Among the birds, groufe and partridge arp found 
here. 

The cultivation of an exteniive trad on this eaftern fide is very confiderable. In the 
article of inclofure, it has the ftart of the more fouthorn counties of this part of the 
kingdom : the hedges arc tall, thick, and vigorous ; the white-thorns and wicken trees 
now in full flower, and about two thoufand acres have been thus improved. The 
manures are coral and fca-fliells, fea-weeds, and lime. I obferved in many places whole 
ftrata of corals and (hells of a vaft thicknefs, at prefent half a mile from the fea, fuch 
Ioffes has that element fuftained in thefe parts. The ifland is deftitute of coal, but (till 
much lime is burnt here, not only for private ufe, but for exportation at a cheap 
rate to the ports of Greenock and Port-Glafgow. 

The produce of the ifland is barley, oats, and potatoes. The barley yields nine 
from one; the oats four. Turneps and artificial grades have been lately introduced 
with good luccefs: fo that the inhabitants may have fat mutton throughout the year. 
A great number of cattle are alfo reared here. The highelt farm here is fixty pounds 
a year, excepting a fingle (heep farm which rents for two hundred, but the medium is 
about twenty-five. Arable land is fet at nine or ten (hillings an acre; the price of la¬ 
bourers is eight-pence a day. Rents are at prefent moftly paid in money ; the rent- 
roll of the ifland is about four thoufand pounds a year. Lord Bute poffefies much the 
greater (hare, and two or three private gentlemen own the reft. 

The air is in general temperate; no mifts or thick rolling fogs from the fea, called 
in the north a harle, ever infeft this ifland. Snow is fcarcely ever known to lie here ; 
and even that of laft winter fo remarkable for its depth and duration in other places, 
was in this ifland fcarce two inches deep. The evils of this place are winds and rains, 
the lad coming in deluges from the weft. 

When the prefent Earl of Bute came to his eftate, the farms were poffeffed by a fet 
•of men, who carried on at the fame time, the profeflion of hufbandry and fifhing to 
the manifeft injury of both. His Lordftup drew a line between thefe incongruent em¬ 
ploys, and obliged each to carry on the bufinefs he preferred, diftinck from the other: 
yet in juftice to the old farmers, notice muft be taken of their (kill in ploughing even in 
their rudeft days, for the ridges were ftrait, and the ground laid out in a manner that 
did them much credit. But this new arrangement, with the example given by his 
Lord (hip of inclofing; by the encouragement of burning lime for fome, and by tranf- 
porting gratis to the neareft market the produce of all, has given to this ifland its 
prefent flourifhing afpeft. 

This iile with that of Arran, the greater and the leffer Cumbray, and Inch-marnoc, 
form a county under the name of Bute. This (hire and that of Caithnefs fend a mem¬ 
ber to parliament alternately. 

Civil caufes.are determined* here as in other counties of this part of the kingdom, by 
the (heriff-depute, who is always refident: he is the judge in fmaller matters, and has 
a falary of about a hundred and fifty pounds a year. Jufticcs of peace have the fame 
powers here, and over the whole county, as in other places ; but in North Britain no 
other qualification is, required, after nomination, than taking out their coinmifiions, and 
giving the ufual oaths. 


Criminals 
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Criminals are lodged in the county jail at Rothefay, but are removed for trial to 
Inverary; where the judges of the court of judiciary meet twice a year for the de¬ 
termining of criminal cattles of a certain diftrict. 

The Karl of Bute is admiral of the county by commidion from his Majefty, but no 
way dependent on the Lord High Admiral of Scotland ; fo that if any maritime cafe 
occurs within this jurifdidion, (even crimes of as high a nature as murder or piracy,) 
his Lordfhip, by virtue of the powers as admiral, is iuflicient judge, or he may delegate 
his authority to any deputies. 

June 18. Vifit the fouth part of the ifland : ride to the hill of Cil-chattan, a round 
eminence, from whence is a vad view of all around, inl'ular and mainland. Obferve, 
on the face of the hills, that the rocks dip almod perpendicularly, and form long co¬ 
lumnar ftacks, fotne oppofing to us their fides, others their angles; are hard and 
cherty, but not bafaltic ; a term I apply to the jointed columns refembling thofe of the 
giant’s caufeway. 

Defcend to the ruin of old Kin-garth church. Two cemeteries belong to it, a 
higher and a lower; the lad was allotted for the interment of females alone, becaufc- 
in old times certain women being employed to carry a quantity of holy earth, brought 
from Rome, lod fome by the way, and fo incurred this penalty for their negligence, 
that of being buried feparated from the other fex. 

Near this place is a circular inclofure called the Devil’s Cauldron : it is made of 
done, of excellent mafonry, but without mortar, having the infide faced in the mod; 
fmooth and regular manner. The walls at prefent are only feven feet fix inches high, 
but are ten feet in thicknefs; on one fide is an entrance, wide at the beginning, but 
grows gradually narrower as it approaches the area, which is thirty feet diameter. 

Mr. Gordon has engraven in tab. iii. a building fimilar to this, near the courfe of 
the wall, called Cairn-fual, and ftyles it a cadellum. This, I prefume, could never have 
been defigned as a place of defence, as it is fituated beneath a precipice, from whole 
fummit the inmates might indantly have been opprefled by dones, or miffile weapons; 
perhaps it was a (ancillary, for the name of the church. Kin garth, implies, kin, chief 
or head, garth * a fanftuary ; the common word for places of refuge, girth being cor¬ 
rupted from it. 

The fouth end of Bute is more hilly than the red, and divided from the other part 
by a low fandy plain, called Langal-chorid, on which are three great upright ftones, 
the remains of a druidical circle, originally compoled of twelve. 

Return over a coarle country, and pais by lands lately inclofcd with hedges, grow¬ 
ing in a very profperous manner. Pafs by Loch-afcog, a fmall piece of water, and foon 
after by Loch-fad, about a mile and throe quarters long, narrow, rocky on one fide, 
prettily wooded on the other. The other lochs are Loch-Quycn, and Loch-Greenan, 
and each has its river. Reach Rothelay, the capital; a fmall but well-built town, of 
fmall houfes, and about two hundred families, and within thefe few years much im¬ 
proved. The females fpin yarn, the men fupport themfelves by fifiling. The town 
has a good pier, and lies at the bottom of a fine bay, whofe mouth,exactly opens op- 
pofite to that of Loch-Streven in Cowal: here is *a finc’depth of water* a fecure re¬ 
treat, and a ready navigation down the Firth for an export trade; magazines for 
goods for foreign parts might molt advantageoufly be eftablilhed here. 

The caftle has been built at different times, the prefent entrance by Robert III. the, 
reft is quite round, with round towers at the fides, and is of ynknown antiquity. 

• Garth orginally means no more than yaid or inclofure. 

Ilufbec, 
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llulbec * •* , grandfon of Somcrled, was killed in the attack of a cattle in Bute, perhaps 
of this, llaco -f took the callle ami whole ifland in the year i ;6g. It was fei/.ed by 
T’.dward Baliol in 1334 [, when pufl'rlled by Bio high Howard of Scotland, a friend of 
the Bruces, and heir to the crown. In the year following the whole ifland, as well as 
that of Arr m, was ravaged by the Lngliih, under tlie command of Lord Darcy, Lord 
Jutlice of Ireland. Soon after the natives of Arran and Uutc arofe §, and, unarmed, 
made an attack with Hones on Alan Idle, the Fnglilh governor, put his party to flight, 
and recovered the fort refs, it became in after-times a royal nlidence: Robert 111. ^ 
lived there for a coni: Jerable time ; much attention was bellowed on it, for in the reign 
of Jafnes V. we find that one of the articles of accillation againll Sir James Hamilton, 
was his not accounting for three thouland crowns, d ‘(lined to reform the callle and 
pal ice of Rofav*. In 1544, the Lari of Lenox, alii led by the Knglifh, made him- 
lelf mailer of the place ; and in the beginning of the Lilt century (on what occafion 1 
do not recollect) it was burnt by the Marquis of Argile. 

•Bute is laid to derive its name from Bottle, a cell, St. Brand.m having once made it 
the place of his retreat; and, for the fame reafon, the natives of this ille, and alfo of 
Arran, have been fometimes Hyled Brandani. It was from very early times, part of 
the patrimony of the Stuarts: large pplleflions in it were granted to Sir John Stuart, 
natural Ion of Robert II. by one of his miftrefles,. but whether by his beloved More 
or Merchant, or his beloved Mariota de C.ardny, is what I cannot determine *\ 

Continue our ride along a hilly country, open, and under tillage; pall on the right, 
the callle and bay of Carnes, long the property of the Bannentynes ; turn to the well, 
defeend to the Iho'e, and find out* bout ready to convey us to the veil'd, which lay at 
anchor a mile diflant under Inch-manioc. 

An ifland fo called from St. Marlioc, where appear the ruins of a chapel, and whera 
(according to Fordun If) had been a cell of monks. The extent of this little ille is 
about a mile, has a hundred and twenty acres of arable land, forty of brufh-wood, 
near three hundred of moor, and has vatt it rata of coral and (hells on the weft fide. 
It is inhabited by a gentleman on half-pay, who, with his family occupies the place 
under Lord Bute. 

■June 19. Weigh anchor at three o’clock in the morning; am teized with calms, 
hut amuied with a fipe view of the circumambient land; the peninfula of Canty re, 
here lofty, Hoping, and rocky, divided by dingles, filled with woods, which reach the 
vanr-edge, and expand on both fides of the hollows; Inch-marnoc and Bute lie to the 
call; the mountainous Arran to the feuth ; Loch-fme, the Sinus Lclalonnius of Ptole¬ 
my, opened on the north, between the point of Skipnifli pi Cantyre and that of La¬ 
me ..1 in Cowal, and lliewul a vair expanfe of water wildly bounded ; numbers of 
mrring-bulles were now in motion, to arrive in time at Campbeltow n, to receive the 
benefit of the bounty,'and animated the fccnc. 

Turn northw..rd, leave the point or Skipr.ilh to the fouth weft, and with diiticulty 
get through a llrait of about a hundred yards wide, with funk rocks on la th tide;, 
into the fale and.pretty harbour cl the otiftcrn Loch-Tarbat, of capac ity fuffldent for a 
mi a Ax r of Slips, and of a hue depth of water. Tile feenery was piclurcfquo ; rocky 
little iflands lie acrols one part, fo as to form a double port ; at the bottom extends a 
iinall village, on the Cant \ re fide is a fquare tower, with vefliges of other ruins, 

* Torfjcus. , f Lurfianan. J lloetln'ir, ;i7. 

f M.jir, 2i'j. I’loctliiu'i 33:. c,,' J.imiif.iy. I^j. 

•* Vide Sir Jvre: BalrjrrgIt’s Collections. licliubui^Ii, 1705, p'j>. x.wviii Ix:..Aii. 

fj- Lib. ii. c. co. 
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built by the family of Argyle to fecure their northern dominions from the inroads of 
the inhabitants of the peninfula; on the northern lido of the entrance of the harbour 
the rocks arc of a molt grotefque form : vafl: fragments piled on each other, the faces 
contorted and undulated in fuch figures as if created by fufion of matter after i'< ime; in- 
ten ie heat \ yet did not appear to me a lava, or under any fufpicion of having been 
the recrement of a volcano. 

Land at the village, where a great quantity of whilky is diftilled. 

Vifit the narrow neck of land which joins Cantyre to South Knapdale; it is fcarcely 
a mile wide, is partly morafl'y, partly interfered by flrata of rocks, that are dipping 
continuations from the adjacent mountains of each diftrict. There have been plans for 
cutting a canal through this illhmus to facilitate the navigation between the weftern 
ocean and the ports of the Clyde, and to take away the necellity of failing through 
the turbulent tides of the Mull of Cantyre: it is fuppofed to be practicable, but at 
vafl expence ; at an expence beyond the power of North Britain to effect, except it 
could realize thofe fums which the willies of a few of its Ions had attained in idea. 
While I meditate on the project, and in imagination fee the wealth of the Antilles fail 
before me, the illufion burlts, the fhorcs are covered with wrecked fortunes, real diftrefs 
fucceeds the ideal riches of Alnafchar, and difpels at once the beautiful vilion of Aaron 
Hill *, and the much aifedted traveller. 

Afcend a fmall hill, and from the top have a view of the we (fern Loch-Tarbat, that 
winds along for about twelve miles, and is one continued harbour, for it has eight 
fathom water not very remote from this extremity, and opens to the fea on the welt 
coaft, at Aird-Patric : the boundaries are hilly, varied with woods and tracts of heath ; 
the country yields much potatoes and fome corn, but the land is fo interrupted with 
rocks, that the natives, initcad of the plough, are obliged lo make ufe of the lpade. 

The time of the tides vary greatly at the terminations of each of thefe harbours : at 
this the flood had advanced in the call loch full three quarters, in the other only one 
hour. According to forne remarks Mr. James Watts of Glafgow favoured tne with, 
the fpring-tides in Eaft-Tarbat flow ten feet fix inches ; in Weft-Tarbat only four feet 
fix inches, or, in very extraordinary livles, two feet higher. The tides in the weft 
loch are mofl irregular ; fbnu times neither ebb nor flow $ at other times ebb and flow 
twice in a tide, and the quantity of falfe ebb is about one foot. The mean height of 
the firth of Clyde is greater than tiiat of Wefl*Tarbat. 

It is not very long fince veflels of nine or ten tons were drawn by horfes out of the 
welt loch into that of the eaft, to avoid the dangers of the Mull of Cantyre, fo dreaded 
and fo little known was the navigation round that promontory. Ir is the opinion of 
many that thefe little ifthnulfes, fo frequently ftiled Tarbat in North Britain, took their 
name from the above circumltancc; tarruing fignifying to draw, and bata, a boat. This 
too might be called, by way of pre-eminence, the tarbat, from a very fingular circum- 
Ilance related by Torhcus f. When Magnus the Barefooted, King of Norway, ob¬ 
tained from Donald-bane of Scotland the ceflion of the weilern ifles, or all thofe places 
that could be furrounded in a boat, he added to them the peninfula of Cantyre by this 
fraud : he placed himfelf in the item of a boat, hehi the rudder, was drawn over this 
narrow trait, and by this fpecies of navigation wrefted the country from his brother 
monarch. 

In the afternoon attempt to turn out, but am driven back by anadverfe gale. 


* Vide Tour of 1769, iflcd. p 215. aded. p. 128. 


f Hift. Oread.-73. 
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Jane 20. Get out early in the morning into the fame expanfe as before : land on 
Inch-Bui, or the yellow ifle ; an entire rock, covered with the lichen parictinus. Sail 
by Inch-Skaite ; amufed by the (porting of foals. Hail ■a final 1 Miing-hoat, in order 
to purciiafe Come of its cargo : am anfwcred by the owner that he would not fell any, 
but that part was at my lbrvice ; a piece of gencrolity of greater merit, as in this fcarce 
feafon the fubftancc of the whole family depended on the good fortune of’ the day. 
Thus in thcfo parts hofpitality is found even among the moll indigent. 

Mofl of the morning was palled in a dead calm : in the afternoon fuccecded brifk 
gales, but from points not the mod favourable, which occafioned frequent lacks in 
fight of port: in one broke our top-fail yard. During thefe variations of our courfe, 
had good opportunity of obferving the compofition of the ifle of Arran: a feries of vail 
mountains, running in ridges acrols the whole; their tops broken, ferrated, or fpiring; 
the lummit of Goatfield rifmg far above the reft, and the Tides of all Hoping towards the 
water edge; a l’cene, at this didance, of lavage derility. 

Another calm within two miles of land : take to the boat, and approach Loch- 
Ranza, a fine bay, at the north end of the ifle of Arran, where I land in the evening. 
The approach was magnificent: a fine bay in front, about a mile deep, having a ruined 
caftle near the lower end, on a low far projecting neck of land, that forms another har¬ 
bour, with a narrow paflage; but within has three fathom of water, even at the lowed ebb. 
Beyond is a little plain watered by a dream, and inhabited by the people of a fmail village. 
The whole is environed with a theatre of mountains; and in the back ground the fer¬ 
rated crags of Grianan-Athol foar above. 

Vifit the cadle, which confids of two fquare parts united, built of red grit done: in 
one room is a chimney-piece, and fire-place large enough to have roaded an ox ; but 
now drewed with the fhells of limpets, the hard fare of the poor people who occa-’ 
fionally take refuge here. 

Thisfortrefs was founded by one of the Scottifli lponarchs, and is offoine antiquity; 
for Fordun, who wrote about the year 1380, fpeaks of this and Brodie as royal cadles. 

The village of Rauza and a fmail church lie a little farther in the plain; the lad was 
founded and endowed by Anne Duchefs of Hamilton, in aid of the church of Kilbride, 
one of the two parifnes this great ifland is divided into. 

Am informed of a bafking (hark that had been harpooned fome days before, and lay 
on the diore on the oppofite fide of the bay. Crofs over to take a view of a filh fo 
rarely to be met with in other parts of Great Britain, and find it a monder, notwith- 
ftanding it was much inferior in fize to others that are fometimes taken; for there have 
been initancescf their being'from thirty-fix fo forty feet in length. 

This was twenty-feven feet four inches long. The tail confided of two unequal 
lobes; the upper five feet long, the upper three. The circumference of the body 
great; the ikin cinereous, and rough. The upper jaw much longer than the lower. 
The teeth minute, dilpofed in numbers along the jaws. The eyes placed at only four¬ 
teen inches difiance ir-un the tip of the nofe. The apertures to the gills very long, and 
furnifhed with drainers of the fubftance of whalebone. 

Thefe fifi) are called in the Erfe' Cairban, by the Scotch Sail-fifh, from the appearance 
of the dorfal fins above water. They inhabit mod parts of the wedern coafls of the 
northern feas: Liima’us fays within the arftic circle; they are found lower, on the 
coad of Norway, about the Orkney ides, the Hebrides, and on the coad of Ireland in 
* ihe bay of Balifhannon, and on the Welch coafls about Anglefea. They appear in the 
firth in June in fmail fhoals of feven or eight, continue there till the end of July, and 

14 then 
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then diTappear. They are moft inoffenfive fifli; feed either on exanguious marine ani- 
mals, or an alga;, nothing being ever found in their ftomachs except fome diffolved 
greenilh matter. 

They fwim very deliberately with their two dorfal fins above water, and feem*qui- 
efeent as if afleep. 'J’bcy are very taine or very ftupid, and permit the near approach 
of man : will fuller a boat to follow them without accelerating their motion, till it comes 
alinoft within contact, when a harpooner fir ikes his weapon into the filh as near the 
gills as poffible; but they are often fo infenfible as not to move until the united ftrength 
of two men has forced in the harpoon deeper: as foon as they perceive themfelves 
wounded, they fling up their tail and plunge headlong to the bottom, and frequently 
coil the rope round them in their agonies, attempting to difengage themfelves from the 
weapon by rolling on the ground, for it is often found greatly bent. As foon as they 
difeover that their efforts are in vain, they lwim away with amazing rapidity, and with 
fuch violence that a veffcl of feventy tons has been towed by them againft a frelh gale : 
they fometimes run off with two hundred fathoms of line, and with two harpoons in 
them; and will find employ to the filhers for twelve and foi»ctiincs twenty-four hours 
before they are fubdued. When killed they arc either hauled on Hi ore, or if at a dif- 
tance, to the veffei’s fide. The liver (the only ufeful part) is taken out and melted into 
oil in veffels provided for that purpofe: a large filh will yield eight barrels of oil, and 
two of fediment, and prove a profitable capture. 

The commiflioners of forfeited eftates were at confidcrable expence in encouraging 
this fpccies of filhery ; but the perfon they confided in moft lhamefully abufed their 
goodnefs; fo at prclent it is only attempted by private adventurers. 

Return, land again and walk through a pretty wood of fmall trees, up the fide of a 
hill that bounds the weftern fide of the bay. A gigantic frog *, of the fpecies called 
by Linnaeus, Bombina, prelented itfelf on the path. In the courfe of our ramble, fall 
in with the manfe, or minifter’s habitation; pals a cheerful evening with him, and meet 
with a hearty welcome, and the belt fare the place could afford. Return to our Ihip, 
which had anchored in the bay. 

June 21. Procure horfes, and (accompanied by Mr. Lindfay, the minifter) ride up 
the valley, crofs the little river Ranza, and leave that and a corn-mill on the right. 
Afcend the fteeps of the barren mountains, with precipices often on the one fide of our 
path, of which our obftinate ftecds preferred the very margin. See to the weft the 
great crags of Grianan-Athol, with eagles foaring over their naked fummits. Pafs 
through woods of birch, fmall, weather-beaten, and blafted : defeend by Mac farlane’s 
Cam, crofs the water of Sannocks, near the village of the fame name : fee a low mo¬ 
numental Hone ; keep alofig the eaflern coaft ; hear a fermon preached beneath a tent 
formed of fails on the beach ; the congregation numerous, devout, and attentive, feated 
along the fhore, forming a groupe piCturelque and edifying. 

Dine at the C.orry,a fmall houfe belonging to a gentleman of Ayrlhire, who vifitsthis 
place for the benefit of goats whey. 

Much barrennefs in the morning’s ride: on the mountains were grept maffes of inoor- 
ftone; on the fhore, mill-ftone and red grit-ftonc. * . , 

The ride is continued along the coaft beneath low cliff-, whofe fummits were cloathed 
with heath that hung from their margins, and feemed to diftil fhowers of cryftalline 
water from every leaf, the effect of the various fprings above. Meet a flock of goats, 
flapping along the fhore, attended by their hcrdlman ; and obferved them collecting as * 
they went, and chewing with great delight, the fea plants. Reach * 

* Vide Enumeration of Animals and Plants, No. 231. 
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■ Brodiecaflle, featsd on an eminence amidft flourilhing plantations, above a ftnall bay, 
open to the eaft. This place has not at prefent much the appearance of a fortrefs, 
having been modernized ; is inhabited by the Duke of Hamilton’s agent, who enter¬ 
tained me with the utmoft civility. It is a place of much antiquity, and fecms to have 
been the fort held by the Engliih under Sir John Mailings in 1306, when it was fur- 
prifed by the partisans of Robert Bruce, and the garrifon put to the fword. ’ It wan 
demolilhed in 1456 by the Earl of Hoi's, in the reign of James II.; is laid to have been 
rebuilt by James V., and to have been garrifoned in the time of Cromwell's ufurpation. 
Few arc the records preferved of thefe diilant places, therefore very wide mud be their 
hiftoric gaps. 

Arran, or properly Arr-inn, or the ifland of mountains', feems not to have been no¬ 
ticed by the ancients, notwithllanding it mull have been known to the Romans, wbofu 
navy, from the time of Agricola, had its ftation in the Glota JEUuarium, or the firth of 
Clydet Camden indeed makes this ifland the Glota of Antonine,but no fuch name occurs 
in his itinerary; it therefore was bellowed on Arran by fotne of his commentators. 

By the immenfc cairns^he vail monumental Hones,, and many reliques of druidifm, 
this ifland muil have been confiderable in very ancient times. H-re are Hill traditions 
of the hero bin gal, or Fin-mac-coul, who is fuppofed here to have enjoyed the plealures 
of the chace; and many places retain bis name: but I can difeover nothing but oral 
hiftory that relates to the ifland, till the time of Magnus the Barefooted, the Norwegian 
vidlor, who probably included Arran in his conquclls of Cantyre *. If he did not con¬ 
quer that ifland, it was certainly included among thofe that Donald-banc was to cede j 
for it appears that Achot, one of the fucccfifors of Magnus, in 1263, laid claim to 
Arran, Bute, and the Cumrays, in confequence of that promife: the two firft: he fubdued, 
but the defeat he met with at Largs foon obliged him to give up his conquells. 

Arran was the property of the crown : Robert Bruce retired here during his dif- 
treffes, and met with protedlion from his faithful vaffals: numbers of them followed 
his fortunesj and after the battle of Bannockbourn he rewarded feveral, fuch as the 
Mac-cooks, Mac-kinnons, Mac-brides, and Mac-louis, or Fullertons, with different 
charters of lanls in their native country. All thefe are now abforbed by this great 
family, except the Fullertons and a Stuart, defeended from & fon of Robert III., who 
gave him a fettlement here. In the time of the Dean of the ifles, his delcendant pof- 
felfed caftle Douan; and “ he and his bluid,” fays the dean, ** are the bell men in that 
countrey.” 

The manner in which Robert Bruce difeovered his arrival to his friends, is fo de- 
feriptive of the fimplicity of the times, that it merits notice, in the very words of the 
faithful oki poet, hiltorian of that great prince : 

The King then blew his horn in by, 

•And gart his men that were him by. 

Hold them {till in privitic : 

And fyn again his horn blew he : 

James of Dowglas heard him blow. 

And wtll the blaft foon can he know : 

And laid furelie yon is the King, 

I ken him well by bis blowing : 

The third time therewith als he blew. 

And then -iir Robert Boyde him knew, 

And faid t yon is the King but dreed. 

Go we will forth to him good fpecd. Ba rboub. 

f Buchanan, lib- vii. c. 6]. 
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About the year 1334 this ifland appears to have formed part of the eftate of Robert 
Stuart, great fleward of Scotland, afterwards Robert II. At that time * the inhabitants 
took arms to fupport the caufe of their mailer, who afterwards, in reward, not onlv 
granted at their requeft an immunity from their annual tribute of corn, but added fe- 
veral new privileges, and a donative to all the inhabitants that were prefent. 

In 1456 the whole ifland was ravaged by Donald Earl of Rofs, and lord of the ifles. 
At that period it was ilill the property of James II.; but in the reign of his fucccffor, 
James III., when that monarch matched his lifter to Thomas Lord Boyde, he created 
him Earl of Arran, and gave him the ifland as a portion: foon after, on the difgrace of 
that family, he caufed the countefs to be divorced from her unfortunate huiband ; and 
bellowed both the lady and ifland on Sir James Hamilton) in whofe family it continues 
to this time, a very few farms excepted.. 

Arran is of great extent, being twenty-three miles from Sgreadan point north to 
Beinnean fouth ; and the numbers of inhabitants are about feven thoufand, who chiefly 
inhabit the coafts ; the far greater part of the country being uninhabitable by reafon 
of the vaft and barren mountains. Here are only two parilhes, Kilbride and Kilmore, 
with a fort of chapel of eafe to each, founded in the laft century, in the golden age of 
this ifland, when it was bieft with Anne Duchefs of Hamilton, whofe amiable dilpqfition 
and humane attention to the welfare of Arran, render at this diftant time her memory * 
dear to every inhabitant. Blefled pre-eminence! when power and inclination to diffufe 
happinefs concur in perfons of rank. 

The principal mountains of Arran are. Goat-field, or Gaoil-bheinn, or the mountain 
of the winds, of a height equal to moil of the Scottiih Alps, compofed of immenfe piles 
of inoor-ftone, in form of woolpacks, cloathed only with lichens and mofles, inhabited 
by eagles and ptarmigans. Beinn-bbarrain, or the iharp-pointed ; Ceum-na-caiUich, 
the-ftep of the carline or old hag; and Grianan- Athol, that yields to none in rug- 
gednefs. 

The lakes are Loch-jorfa, where falmon come to fpawn; Loch-tana; Loch-na*h- 
•jura, on the top of a high hill; Loch-mhachrai, and Loch-knoc-a-charbeil, full of large 
cels. The chief rivers are, Abhan-mhor, Moina-mhor, Slaodrai-machrai, and Jorfa; 
the two laft remarkable for the abundance of l'altnon. 

The quadrupeds are very few: only otters, wild cats, fhrew mice, rabbits, and bats: 
the flags which ufed to abound are now reduced to about a dozen. The birds are 
eagles, hooded crows, wild pigeons, flares, black game, grous, ptarmigans, daws, green 
plovers, and curlews. Mr. Stuart, in attending Go3t-field, found the fecondary fea¬ 
ther of an eagle, white with a brown fpot at the hafe, which feemed to belong to fome 
unknown fpecics. It may'be remarked that the partridge at prefent inhabits this ifland, 
a proof of the advancement of agriculture. 

The climate is very fevere: for befides the violence of winds, the cold is very rigo¬ 
rous ; and lnow lay here in the vallies for thirteen weeks of the lafl winter. In fuminer 
the air is remarkably faktbrious, and many invalids refort here on that account, and to 
drink the whey of goats milk. 

The principal difeafe here is the pleurffy: fmafl-pox, mqafles, and dhin-cough vifit the 
ifland once in feven or eight years. The practice of bleeding twice every’year feetns to 
have been intended as a preventative againft the pleurify ; but it is now performed with 
•the utmoft regulaVity at fpring and fall. The Duke of Hamilton keeps a furgeon in 
pay, who at thole feafons makes a tour of the ifland. On notice of his approach, the* 


# Boethius, 318. 
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inhabitants of each farm affemblc in the open air, extend their arms, and are bled into 
a hole made in the ground, the common receptacle of the vital fluid. 

In burning fevers a tea of wood forrel is ufed with fuccefs, to allay the heat. 

An infufion of raini'dns, or allium urfmmn in brandy, is effeenied here a good remedy 
for the gravel. 

The men are ftrong, tall and well made; all fpcak the Krfe language, but the ancient 
habit is entirely laid alide. Their diet is chiefly potatoes and meal; and during winter 
fome dried mutton or goat is added to their hard fare. A deep deje&ion appears in 
general through the countenances of all: no time can bo {pared for auv.ifement of any 
kind ; the whole being given for procuring the means of paying their rent, of laying in 
their fuel, or getting a fcanty pittance of meat and cloathing. 

The leafes of^fcrms are nineteen years. The fuccueding tenants generally find the 
ground little-better than a caput mortuum ; and for this reafon, Ihould they at the ex¬ 
piration of the leafe leave the lands in a good ftate, fome avaricious neighbours would 
have the preference in the next fetting, by offering a price more thin the perfon who 
had expended part of his fubftance in enriching the farm could poflibly do. This in¬ 
duces them to leave it in the original Hate. 

The method of letting a farm is very Angular: each is commonly pofleffed by a 
number of fmall tenants; thus a farm of forty pounds a year is occupied by eighteen 
different people, who by their leafes are bound, conjuncUy and fevcrally, for the pay¬ 
ment of the rent to the proprietor. Thefe live in the farm in houfes cluflered together, 
fo that each farm appears like a little village. The tenants annually divide the arable 
land by lot; each has his ridge of land, to which he puts his mark, fuch as he would 
do to any writing ; and this fpecics of farm is called run-rig, i. e. ridje. They join in 
ploughing : every one keeps a horfe or more; and the number of thofe animals con- 
fume fo much corn as often to occafion a fcarcify; the com and peas raifed being (much 
of it) defigned for their fubfiffence, and that of the cattle, during the long winter. The 
pafture and moor-land annexed to the farm is common to all the poffeffors. 

All the farms are open. Inclofures of any form, except in two or three places, are 
quite unknown: fo that there muff be a great lofs of time in preferving their corn, &c. 
from, trefpafs. The ufual manure is fea plants, coral, and {hells. 

The run-rig farms are now difeouraged ; but fince the tenements are fet by roup, or 
auction, and advanced by an unnatural force to above double the old rent, without any 
allowance for inclofmg; any example fet in agriculture; any fecurity of tenure, by 
lengthening the leafes, affairs will turn retrograde, and the farms relapfe-into their old 
{late of rudenefs; migration will, increafe (for it has begun), and the rents be reduced 
even below their former value: the late rents were fcarce twelve hundred a year; the 
expeGed rents three thoufand. 

The produce of the ifland is oats, of which about five thoufand bolls, each equal to 
nine Winchefter bufhels, are fown: five hundred of beans, a few peas, and above a 
thoufand bolls of potatoes, are annually fet; notwithffanding mis, five hundred bolls of 
oat-meal are annually imported to fubfiff the natives. 

The live ftock of the ifland is 31(13 milch coVs ; 2000 cattle, from one to three years 
old ; 1658 horfes; 1 500 fheep ; and 500 goats; many of the two laft are killed at 
Michaelmas, and dried for winter provifion, or fold at Greenock. The Cattle are fold 
from forty to fifty {hillings per head, which brings into the ifland about* 1 aool. per annum: 
• I think that the fale of horfes alfo brings in about 300I. Hogs were introduced here 
only two years ag6. The herring-filhery round the ifland brings in 300I. ; the fale of 
hemng-ncts tool, j and that of thread about 3001, for a good deal of flax is fown 

8 here. 
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here. Thefe are the exports of the ifland; but the money that goes out for mere ne- 
cefiaries is a melancholy drawback. 

1 he women manufacture the wool for the cloathing of their families ; they fit t^e 
potatoes, and drefs and (pin the flax ; they make butter for exportation, and cheefe for 
their own u('<-*. 

The inhabitants in general are fober, religious, and induflrious: great pan of the 
fummer is employed in getting peat for fuel, the only kind in ufe here ; or in building 
or repairing their lioufes, for the badnefs of the materials requires annual repairs: be¬ 
fore and after harveit they are bulled in the herring-fifhery j and during winter the men 
make their herring-nets; while the women are employed in fpinning their linen and 
woollen yarn. The light they often ufe is that of lamps! From the beginning of 
February to the end of May, if the weather permits, they are engaged in labouring 
their ground : in autumn they burn a great quantity of fern to make kelp : fo that, 
excepting at new-year’s-day, at marriages, or at the two or three fairs in the illand, 
they have no leil'ure for any amufements ; no wonder is there then at their depreflion 
of fpiriis. 

This forms part of the county of Bute, and is fubjeCt to the fame fort of government: 
but befides, jultice is adminiftered at the baron’s baily-court, who has power to fine as 
high as twenty (hillings; can decide in matters of property, not exceeding forty (hil¬ 
lings ; can imprifon for a month : and put delinquents into the (locks for three hours, 
but that only during day time. 

June 22. Take a ride into the country: defeend into the valley at the head of the 
bay; fertile in barley, oats, and peas. See two great (tones, in form of columns, fet 
ercCi, but quite rude; thefe are common to many nations; are frequent in North 
Wales, where they are -called Maiu-hirion, i. e. tall (tones, Meini-gwir, or men pillars, 
and Lleche : are frequent in Cornwall, and are alfo found in other parts of our ifland : 
their ufe is of great antiquity; arc mentioned in the Mofaic writings as memorials of 
the dead, as monuments of friendfhip, as marks to diiHnguifh places of worlhip, or of 
folemn afl'emblies *. The northern nations erefted them to perpetuate the memory of 
great actions, fuch as remarkable duels ; of which there are proofs both in Denmark 
and in Scotland ; and the number of (tones was proportionable to the number of great 
men who fell in the fight f: but they were befides-eredted merely as fepulchral for per- 
fons of rank J, who deferved well of their country. 

Not far from hence is a (tone, the’ moft lingular that I ever remember to havefeen, 
and the only one of the kind that ever fell within my obfervation: this lies on the ground, 
is twelve feet long, two broad, one thick; has at one end the rude attempt to carve a 
head and (houlder.''-, and toas certainly the firft deviation from the former fpecies-of 
monument; the firit eflay to give to (tone a refemblance to the human body. All 
that the natives fay of this, that it was placed over a giant, and is called Mac Bhrolchin's 
ltone. _ 

Afcend a deep hill, with vaft gullies on the fide; and, on descending, arrive in a 
plain inhabited by curlews, reforting there to breed, and which flew round our heads 
like lapwings. At a place called Moni-quil is a fmatil circle of fmall rtoneg, placed clofe 
to each other : whether a little druidical place of worlhip, or of aflembly ; or whether 

* Jolhua, xxiv. 26. 

f Wormii Monum. Dan. 62, 63. Boethius, Scot, rrife, et Reccntcs Mores, 10. 
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a family place of fepulture, as is ufual * with the northern nations, is not eafy to de¬ 
termine. If an urn is found in the centre of this coronet, as is not uncommon, the 
doubt will ceafe. 

Pafs by the river Machrai, flowing through a rocky channel, which, in one part has 
worn through a rock, and left fo contracted a gap at the top as to form a very eafy 
fiep a-crofs. Yet not long ago a poor woman in the attempt, after getting one ‘foot 
'bver, was flruck with fuch horror at the tremendous torrent beneath, that flic remained 
for forne hours in that attitude, not daring to bring her other foot over, till foine kind 
paffenger luckily came by, and afiiHed her out of her difirefs. 

Arrive at Tormore, an extenfive plain of good ground, but quite in a (late of na¬ 
ture : feepis formerly to have been cultivated, for there appear feveral vefiiges of dikes, 
which might have ferved as boundaries. There is a tradition that in old times the 
fhores were covered with woods; and this was the habitable part. 

The want of trees in the internal part at prefent, and the kindly manner in which 
they grow about Brodie, favour this opinion. 

On this plain are the remains of four circles, in a line, extending N. E. by S. W.; 
very few Hones are Handing to perfect the inclofure, but thofe are of a great fize; and 
Hand remote from each other. One is fifteen feet high and eleven in circumference. 
On the outfide of thefe circles are two others: one differs from all I have feen, con¬ 
fining of a double circle of Hones and a mound within the leffer. Near thefe are the 
reliques of a Hone cheH, formed of five flat (loncs, the length of two yards in 
the infide: the lid or top is loH. In the middle of thefe repofitories was placed the 
urn filled with the afhes of the dead to prevent its being broken ; or to keep the earth 
from mixing with the burnt remains. In all probability there had been a cairn or heap 
of Hones above. 

By the number of the circles; and by their fequeflred fituation, this feems to have 
been facred ground. Thefe circles were formed for religious purpofes : Boethius re¬ 
lates, that Maiuus, fon of Fergus I. a reHorer and cultivator of religion after the 
Egyptian manner (as he calls it) inHituted feveral new and folemn ceremonies : and 
caufed great Hones to be placed in form of a circle ; the largelt was fituated towards the 
fouth, and ferved as an altar for the facrifices to the immortal gods f. Boethius is right 
in part'of his account: but the object of the worlhip was the fun J, and what con¬ 
firms this, is the fituation of the altar pointed towards that luminary in his meridian 
glory. In this place the altar and many of the Hones are loH: probably carried to 
build houles and dikes not very remote from the place. 

At a finall difiance farther is a cairn of a mofi Hupendous fize, formed of great 
pebbles: which are preferred from being feattered about by a circle of large Hones, 
that furround the whole bafe: a circumfiance fometimes ufual in thefe monumental 
heaps §• 

Dcfcend through a narrow cleft of a rock*to a part of the weftern ihore called 
Drum-an-duin, or the ridge of the fort, from a round tower that Hands above. T he 
beach is bounded by cliffs of whitifh grit Hone, hollowed beneath into vaft caves. The 
mofi remarkable aVe thofe of t Fin-mac-cuil, or Fingal, the fon of Cuinhal, the father of 


* OlausMagnus, lib. i. c. 1 6- Various circles of thia nature are engravenln Dahlbcrg's Sneria Hodierna 
et Antiqua, tab. 103. Other very curious antiquities fimilar to thefe, arc preferved in tab. ~ 8c, 261, 315. 
222, and 323. 

f Bo'.thius, lib. u. p. 15. Dodtor Macpherfon, p. 3iq, and Mr. Macphcrfon, p. i(n. 

$ llorlafc Antiq. Cornwall, tab. xvii. fig. 4. 
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Oflian, who, tradition fays, refided in this ifland for the fake of hunting. One of 
tiiefe caverns is a hundred and twelve feet long, and thirty high, narrowing to the top 
like a Gothic arch; towards the end it branches into two: wi bin thefe two recedes, 
which penetrate far, are on each fide fcveral fnvall lioLs,oppofi'te to each other: in 
thefe were placed tranverfe. beams, that held the pots in which the heroes feethed their 
venifon ; or probably, according to the mode of the times, the bags * formed of the (kins 
of animals flain in the chace, which were filled with flefh, and ferved as kettles fuffi- 
ciently flrong to warm the contents; for the heroes of old devoured their meat half 
raw f, holding, that the juices contained the beft nourifliment. 

On the front of the divifion between thefe recedes, and on one fide, are various very 
rude figures, cut on the ftone, of men, of animals, and of a clymore or two-handed 
fword : but whether thefe were the amufements of the Fingallian age, or of after-times, 
is not eafy to be afeertained ; for caves were the retreats of pirates as well as heroes. 
Here are fevcral other hollows adjacent, which are fhewn as the (table, cellars and 
dog-kennel of the great Mac-cuil: one cave, which is not honoured with a name, is 
remarkably fine, of great extent, covered with a beautiful flat roof, and very well 
lighted by two auguft arches at each end : through one is a fine perfpeftive of the pro¬ 
montory Carn-baan, or the white heap of floncs whofe fide exhibits a long range of 
columnar rocks (not bafaliic) of hard grey whin ftone, refting on a horizontal ftra- 
tum of red ftone : at the extremity one of the columns is infulated, and forms a fine 
obclifk. 

After riding fome time along the Ihore, afeend the promontory : on the fummit is an- 
ancient retreat, fecurcd on the land fide by a great dike of loofe ftoncs, that inclofes the 
acceflible part; within is a Angle ftone, fet ereft; perhaps to mark the fpot where the 
chieftain held his council, or from whence he delivered his orders. 

From this ftone is a fine view of Cantyre, the well era fide of Arran, being feparated 
from it by a ftrait about eight miles wide. 

Leave the hills, and fee at Feorling another ftupendous cairn, a hundred and four¬ 
teen feet over, and of a vaft height; and from two of the oppofite fides are two vaft 
ridges; the whole formed of rounded ftones, or pebbles, brought from the fhores. 
Thefe imtnenfc accumulations of ftones are the iepulchral protections of the heroes 
among the ancient natives of ouriflands: the ftone-cheft, the repofitory of the urns and 
allies, are lodged in the earth beneath ; fometimes one, fometimes more, are found thus 
dcpolited ; and I have one inftance of as many as feventcen of thefe ftone chefts being dif- 
covercd under the fame cairn. The learned have afligned other caufcs for thefe heaps 
of ftones; have fuppofed them to have been, in times of inauguration, the places 
where the chieftian cleft ftDod to Ihcw hitnfelf to the beft advantange to the people; or 
the place from whence judgment was pronounced ; or to have been erefted on the 
read fide in honour of Mercury; or to have been formed in memory of foine foletnn 
compact j. Thefe might have been the reafons, in fome inftances, where the evidences 
of Itonc ehvlts and urns arc wanting ; but thofe generally are found to overthrow all 
other fyftems. 

Thefe piles may be juftly fuppofed to have been «propoftioned in flze to the rank of 
the perfon, or to his popularity : the people of a whole diftrift afl'embled* to fliew their 
refpect to the deceafed, and, by an aftive honouring of his memory, foon accumulated 
heaps equal to thole that aftonilh us at this time. But thefe honours were not merely 
thofe of the day ; as long as the memory of the deceafed exifted, not a palfenger went* 

* Major, lib. v. p. 215. f Boethius Mores Scot. 11. 

t Vide Rowland's Mon. Ant. 50. Borlafe Antiq. Cornwall, 209. 
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by without adding a ftone to the heap : they fuppofed it would be an honour to the 
dead, and acceptable to his manes. 

QuanqnaTi feftinas, non eft mor;i louga: licebit 
Inje&o ter pulvcre, curras. 

To this moment there is a proverbial expreffion among the Highlanders allufiv-e to 
the old practice: a fuppliant will tell his patron, “ Curri mi clorh er do charne *,** I 
will add a done to your cairn, meaning, when you are no mere I will do all poffible 
honour to your memory. 

There was another fpeciesof honour paid to the chieftains, that 1 believe is ftill re¬ 
tained in this iiland, but the reafon is quite loll: that of fwearing by his name, and pay¬ 
ing as great a refpeft to that as to the molt facred oath f: a familiar one in Arran is, 
by Nail: it is at prefent unintelligible, yet is fufpccled to have been the name of fome 
ancient hero. 

Thole cairns are to be found in all parts of our iflands, in Cornwall, Wales, and all 
parts of North Britain; they '.ere in ufe among the northern nations; Dahlberg, in 
his 323d plate has given the figure of one. In Wales they are called Carneddau ; but 
the proverb taken from them, with us, is not of the complimental kind : “ Kara ar dy 
ben,” or, a cairn on your head is a token of imprecation. 

Dine at Skcddag, a fmall hamlet: after dinner, on the road fide, fee, in Shilkin or 
Seafgain church yard, a tomb ftone called that of St. Maol Jos, that is, the fervant of 
Jesus. The faint is reprefented in the habit of a prieft, with a chalice in his hands, 
and a crofter by him : the ftone was broken about half year ago by fome facrilegious 
lcllow, in fearch of trealure ; but an ifiander, who Itood by, allured me, that the at¬ 
tempt did not go unpunilhed, for foon after the audacious wretch was vtfited with a 
broken leg. 

St. Maol-Jos was a companion of St. Columba: the laft chofe Jona for the place of 
his refidonce ; this faint fixed on the little iiland of Lamlalh, and officiated by turns at 
Shilkin, where he died at the age of a hundred, and was there interred. 

In this evening’s ride pafs by fome farms, the only cultivated trad in the internal 
parts of the country : faw one of forty pounds a year, which .had fixty acres of arable 
land annexed to it. Am unformed that the general fize or value of farms was eight or 
nine pounds a year. 

Return to Brodie caftle. 

June 23. Take a ride to vifit other parts of the iiland: go through the village 
of Brodie, at a fmall diltance beneath the caftle. Vifit Glencloy, a plain, on which are 
five earthen tumuli, or barrows, placed in a row, with another on the ouffide of them : 
on the top of one is a deprefiion, or hollow; on that of* another is a circle of ftones, 
whofc ends juft appear above the earth. Thefe are probably the memorial of fome 
battle: the common men were placed beneath the plain barrows ; the leaders under 
thofc diftinguilhed by the ftones. 

Pafs by the ruins of Kirk-michel chapel: vifit Mr. Fullerton, defeended from the 
Mac-Louis, originally a French fatjiily, but fettled in this iiland near feven hundred 
years. He is'one of the le/fer proprietors of this iiland : his farm is neat, well culti¬ 
vated, and inclofed with very thriving hedges. Robert Bruce, out of gratitude for 
the protection he received from this gentleman’s anceftor, Fergus Fullerton, gave 
•him a charter dated at Arnele, Nov. 26, in the 2d year of his reign, for the lands of 
Killmichtl and Ary whonyne, or Straith-oughlian, which arc ftill in the family. 

* Doftor Macpherfon, 319. t Boethius, lib. i.p. 4. 
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A mile farther is a retreat of the ancient inhabitants, called Torr-an-fchian caftle, 
furrounded with a great ftone dike. Here Robert Bruce flickered himfelf for fome. 
time, under the protection of Mac-Louis. 

Two miles farther eaft, near the top of a great hill Dunfuin, on the brow, is a great 
ftratum of moft: Angular ftone, of a dull black-green call, finooth glofly iuiface, {bat¬ 
tery in its compofition, fetui-tranfparent, in ftnall pieces, and of a moil vitreous appear¬ 
ance : it fometiines breaks into forms rather regular, and like thofe ot that fpecies called 
Iceland cryftal; but cannot be reduced to that clafs, as it ftrikes fire with fieri, and ro- 
fufes to ferment with acids. Some pieces, more mature, break likeglafs; of which it 
feems an impcrfeCt fpecies, lefs pure than the Iceland agate # , and like that to have 
been the efflCt of a volcano. 

The other foflil productions of this ifland, that I had an opportunity of feeing, were. 

An iron ore. Bolus martialis, Cronfted, fee.. 87, 207. 

A moft ponderous white fpar, in all probability containing lead, found near Sannox. 

The ftone called Breccia quartzofa, Cronfted, feCt. 275. 

Schiftus ardefiaof I.innxus, p. 38. No. 5. A fine linooth black kind of flate. 

Granites durus grifeus of Cronfted, feCt. 270, No. 26. Like our Cornilh moor- 
ftone, but the particles finer. 

Very fine and large black cryftals, that would be ufeful to feal-cuttcrs and lapidaries. 

Great variety of beautiful Sardonyxes : and other beautiful ftones indifcriminately 
called Scotch pebbles. 

A coal mine has formerly been worked near the Cock of Arran, at the N. end of the 
ifland. The coal had all the qualities of that of Kilkenny, and might prove of the ut- 
tnoft benefit fu this country, was the work purfued ; not only as it might prove the 
means of reftoring the fall-pans, which formerly llourifhed here, but be of the utmoll 
benefit to agriculture, in burning the lime-ftone which abounds in many parts. 

In the courfe of my ride, on the other fide of the hill of Dunfuin, facing the bay of 
Lamia fh, faw, on the road fide a cairn, of a different kind to what I had feen before: 
it was large, of an oblong form, and compofed like the others of round ftones: but 
along the top was a lines of cells, fome entire, but many fallen in : each was covered 
w ith a finglc flat ftone of a great fuse, refling on others upright, that ferved as fupports; 
but I could not count them by reafon of the lapfe of the leffcr ftones. DoCtor Borlafe 
fays, that in Cornwall the number of ‘upright ftones are three; but in Wales they 
fometimes exceed that number. 

ThcTe cells are culled in Wales, Cromlch and Ceft-va en or ftone chefts : arefpoken 
of largely by Mr. Rowland f, and by DoCtor Borlaf'e,}, and by Wormius§ , under 
filename of Ara, or altjr: the firft is divided in his opinion, for he partly inclines to 
the notion of their having been altars, partly to their having been fepulchres : he fup- 
pofes them to have been originally tombs, but that in after-times facrificcs were per¬ 
formed on them to the heroes depofited in them : but there can be doubt of the former. 
Mr. Keyfler preferves an account of King Harold having been interred beneath a tomb 
of this kind in Denmark: but Mr. Wright difeovered in Ireland a fkeleton depofited be¬ 
neath one of thefe Cromlch |j. The great fimilarity of the monuipcnts throughout the 
north, evinces the famenefs of religion to have b*een fpread in every part, perhaps with 
fome flight deviations. Many of thefe monuments are both Britifh and Danifh ; for we 
find them where the Danes never penetrated. It mull not be forgotten, that at one end 

* Pumex vitreus, Lin. fyft. ill. 18z. y 4S. y 213, Sic. 

§ 105. |j Louthiana. * 
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of the cairn in queftion are feveral great (tones, fome extending beyond the cairn; and 
on one fide is a targe erett (tone, perhaps an object of worfhip. 

Return near the ihore at the head of Brodic bay, and fee a vad ftratum of coral and 
(hells, the gift of the fea fome ages ago, fome part being covered with peat. 

June 34. In the afternoon leave Brodic cattle, crofs a hill, defcend by the village of 
Kilbride, and reach the harbour of Lamlalh, where our veflel lay at anchor in the fafeft 
port in the univerfe, a port perfectly Virgilian: 

Hie infula port urn 
Efiicit objedu laterum. 

a beautiful femilunar bay forms one part: while the lofty ifiand of Lamlalh extending 
before the mouth fecures it from the ealt winds: leaving on each fide a fafe and eafy 
entrance. The whole circumference is about nine miles; and the depth of the water is 
Aifiicient for the larged (hips. This is a place of quarantine: at this time three mer¬ 
chantmen belonging to Glafgow lay here for that purpofe, each with the guard boat 
adem. 

In the bottom of the bay was a fine circular bafin or pier now in ruins; the work of 
the good Dutchefs of Hamilton. 

Land on the ifiand of Lamlalb, a vad mountain in great part covered with heath; but 
has a fufficient padure and arable land to feed a few milch cows, (heep and goats, and to 
raife a little corn and a few potatoes. 

In the year 1558, the Englilh fleet under the Earl of Suffex, after ravaging the coad 
of Cantyre, at that time in pofieflion of James Mac-comel, landed in this bay, and 
burned and dedroyed all the neighbouring country: proceeded afterwards to Cumray, 
and treated it in the fame manner. 

Buchanan gives this the Latin name ofMolasand Molaffa, from its having been the 
retreat of St. Maol-jos: for the fam&reafon it is called the holy idand, and Hellan 
Leneow *, or that of Saints, and fometimes Ard-na-molas. St. Maol-jos’s cave, the 
refidence of that holy man, his well of mod falutary water, a place for bathing, his 
chair, and the ruins of his chapel are (hewn to Arangers; but the walk is far from 
agreeable, as the ifiand is greatly infeded with vipers. 

The Dean of the ides fays, that on this ide of Molas was -foundit by John Lord of 
the ides ane Monadry of Friars which is decayit. But notwithflanding this, it contri¬ 
buted largely to the lupport of others on the main-land. Thus Lamlalh and the lands 
round |jhe bay; and thofe from Corry to Loch-ranza, were annexed to the abbey of 
Kil-whinnin. And thofe of Shiflrin, Kilmore, Torelin, and Benans to that of Sandaie 
or Saddel in Cantyre. I imagine that 1 mud have feen the fite of it from the top of 
Cam baan: therefore take the liberty of mentioning it as having been a convent of 
Cidercians, founded by Reginaldus, fon of Somerled, lord of the ides: the fame 
Somerled who was (lain near Renfrew in 1164. Here was alfo a cadle belonging to 
the fucceffors of that petty prince; whofe owner Angus, lord of the ifles, gave protec¬ 
tion during his didrelfes to Robert Bruce. 

June 25. Weighed anchor at half an hour pad one in the morning, and going 
through the fouth pafiage of the harbour, get into the middle of the Firth. Have a 
magnificent view on all fides of Arran and Lamlalh, and the coad of Cantyre on one 
fide; and of the coads of Cunningham and Carrick on the other. In front lay the 
hills of Galloway and the coad of Ireland ; and the vad crag of Ailfa, appearing here 


* Fordun. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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like an inclined hay-cock, rofe in the midft of the channel. In our courfe leave to 
the weft the little and low ifland of Plada, oppofite, and as if rent from that of Arran, 
a circumftatice the name from bladhan, to break, feeins to import. 

After a very tedious calm reach the crag of Ailfa, and.anchor on the N. E. within 
fifty yards of the fide in twelve fathom water, gravelly bottom. On this fide is a 
fmall beach, all the reft is a perpendicular rock for an amazing height, but from the 
edges of the precipice, the mountain aflumes a pyramidal form ; the whole circum¬ 
ference of the bafe is two miles. On the eaft fide is a ftupendous and amazing af- 
femblage of precipitous columnar rocks of great height rifing in wild feries one above 
the other; beneath thefe, amidft the ruins that had fallen from time to time, are groves 
of elder trees, The only trees of the place: the Hoping furface being almoft entirely 
covered with fern and fhort grafs. The quadrupeds that inhabit this rock are goats 
and rabbits; the birds that neftle in the precipices are numerous as fwarms of bees, 
and not unlike them in their flight to and from the crag. On the verge of the preci¬ 
pice dwell the gannets and the fhags. Beneath are guillemots, and the razor-bills, 
and under them the grey gulls and kittiwaks, helped by their cry to fill the deafen¬ 
ing chorus. The puffins made themfelves burroughs above, the fea-pies found a 
fcanty place for their eggs near the bafe. Some land birds made this their haunt: 
among them ravens, hooded crows, pigeons, wheat-ears and rock-larks; and, what is 
wonderful, throftles exerted the fame melody in this feene of horror as they do in the 
groves of Hertfordfhire. 

Three reptiles appeared here very unexpe&edly: the naked black fnail, the com¬ 
mon and the ftriped fheii fnail; not volunteer inhabitants, but probably brought in 
the falads of fome vifitants from the neighbouring Ihores. 

T his rock is the property of the Earl of Caffils, who rents it for 33I. per ann. to 
people who come here to take the young gannets for the table, and the other birds for 
the fake of their feathers. The laft are caught when the young birds are ready for 
their flight. The fowler afeends the rocks with great hazard, is provided with a long 
rpd, furniihed at the end with a fhort hair line with a running noofe. This he flings 
round the neck of the bird, hawls it up, and repeats it till he takes ten or twelve 
dozen in an evening *. 

Land on the beach, and find the ruins of a chapel, and the veftiges of places inha¬ 
bited by fifhermen who refort here during the fealon far the capture of cod, which 
abound here from January to April, on the great bank, which begins a little fouth of 
Arran, pafies this rock, and extends three leagues beyond. The fiih are taken with 
long lines, very little different from thofe deferibed in the third volume of the Br. 
Zoology: a repetition is unneceflary ; the fi(h are dried and then falted, but there are . 
feldom fufficient caught for foreign exportation. 

With much difficulty afeend to the caftle, a fquare tower of three ftories, each 
vaulted, placed pretty nigh on this only acceffiblc part of the rock. The path is nar¬ 
row', over a vaft Hope, fo ambiguous that it wants but little of a true precipice: the 
walk is horrible, for the depth is alarming. It would have been thought that nothing 
but an eagle would have fixed his habitation here; and probably it was fome chieftain 
not lefs an animal of rapine. The only mark of civilisation l faw in the caffle was an 
oven ■, a convenient which many parts of North Britain are yet ftrangers to. 

In 1597 one Barclay of Ladyland undertook the romantic defign of pofleffing him- ' 
felf of this rock, and of fortifying it for the fervice of the Spaniards. He arrived there 


* I cannot learn where thefe feathen are ufrd. 
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with a few afliftants, as he imagined, undifcovered; but one day walking alone on the 
beach, he unexpededly encountered Mr. John Knox, who was lent to apprehend him ; 
and the moment he law the unfriendly party, in defpair, he ruflied into the fea, and 
put an end to his exiftence *.. 

Made a hearty dinner under the fhade of the caflle, and even at that height pro¬ 
cured fine water from a fpring within a hundred yards of the place. The view ot the 
bay of Girvan in Garrick, within nine miles, and that of Campbeltown, about twenty- 
two, bounded each fide of the Firth. 

The weather was fo hot that we did not afeend to the futnmit, which is faid to be 
broad, and to have had on it a final! chapel, defigned (as is frequent on the promon¬ 
tories of foreign Ihores) for the devout feaman to offer up his prayer, Qf fupplicatiou 
for a fafe voyage, or of gratitude for a lafe return. 

In the evening return on board, and fleer towards Campbeltown, but make very 
little way, by real’on ot the fliilnefs of the night. 

June 26. In the morning find ourfelves within nine miles of the town, having to the 
fouth (near the end of Cantyre) Sanda, or Avoyn, or ifland of harbours f, fo called 
from its being the ilation of the Danilh fleets, while that nation pofleired the Hebrides, 
a high ifland, about two miles long, inhabited by four families. InFordun’s time here 
was the chapel of St. Annian, and a fan&uary for the refuge of criminals J. Near it is 
Sheep ifland ; and a mile to the eall lies Peterfon’s rock, dreaded by mariners. The 
Mull, or extremity of Cantyre, lies at a fmall diftance beyond this groupe. 

Dired Mr. Thompfon to carry the veflel round the Mull, and to wait under the 
the ifle of Gigha. Take the boat, and make for Campbeltown; after feven miles 
reach the mouth of the harbour, eroded by a fmall and high ifland, with a deep but 
narrrow paffage on one fide ; on the other, conneded to the land by a beach, dry at 
the ebb of the tides,, and fo low, that ftrange lhips, miftaking the entrance, fometimes' 
run on fhore. The harbour widens to a very confiderable extent, is two miles in length, 
and of a confiderable depth of water, even clofe to the. town, which lies at the bottom. 

Campbeltown is now a very confiderable place, having rifen from a petty filhing 
town toils prefent flourilhing (late in lefs than thirty years. About the year 1744 it 
had only two or three fmall vefiels belonging to the port; at prefent there are feventy- 
eight fail, from tv enty to eighty tons burthen, all built for and employed in the herring- 
fifhery, and about eight hundred failors are employed to man them. '1 his town in 
fact was created by the fifhery, for it was appointed the place of rendezvous for the 
buffes j two hundred and fixty have been feen in the harbour at once, but their num¬ 
ber declines fince the ill payment of the bounty. I do not know the gradual increafe 
of the inhabitants here, but it'is computed that there are, levcn ihoufand in the town 
and parifh. Two minilters officiate, befides another for the church of the feceders, 
called the Relief-houfe. This is a remarkable neat building, and quite fhames that of 
the eflablilhed church*; was raffed by a voluntary fubferiptiutt of 2300I. colledcd 
chiefly among the pofterity of oppreffed natives of the Lowland.'-, encouraged to fettle 
here fin times of perfecution' by the Argyle family. Thele fliii keep themfelves dif- 
tind from the old inhabitants, rgtain the zeal of their anceftors, are obilinately averfe 
to patronage, but are eftcemed the molt iaduflrious people in the country. 

The antient name of this place was Cean-loch-chiile Ciarain, or the end of the loch 
of St, Kerran, a faint of the neighbourhood. The country of which it is the capital, 

* SpotlfWood’s Hill of Scot p. 4p> and 4.7. 

f Buchanan, lib.‘i. jj. The Dean of die illts calls it Avoyc, f; s the armies of D.iimail: cj’lit iiMlieir 
Jeid, liavio. { Fordun, lib. ii. c. to. ^ 
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is Cantyre, the mod fouthern part or Argylefhire ; derived from Ceann, a head and 
tire of the land; was the country of the Epidii of the Romans, and the extremity, the 
Epidii promontorium, now the Mull of Cantyre, noted for the violence of the adverfe 
tides, compared to the force of a mill-race, from whence the modem name. Magnus 
the Barefooted made a conqueft of it, and added it to the Hebrides, making an ifland 
of it by the ratio ultima rcgum. Torficus fays, that the ainient name was Saltiria, or 
Satiria, perhaps Norwegian *. 

This peninfula, from the Tarbat to the Mull, is above forty miles long, and from 
five to twelve miles broad : is hilly, but, comparative to other parts, cannot be called 
mountainous ; is open and in general naked, but near Campbeltown are fotne thriving 
plantations. The country is at prefent a mixture of heath and arable land ; the land is 
good, capable of bearing wheat, but little is railed for want of mills to grind it; either 
the inhabitants buy their flower from England, or fend the grain they have to be ground 
in the fhire of Ayr. Much bear is fown here, great quantities of potatoes railed, and 
near 8ool. worth annually exported. Numbers of black cattle are reared, but 
chiefly killed at home, and falted for the ufe of the bufles at Campbeltown. Much 
butter and cheefe is made; the laft large and bad. There are befides flieep and goats; 
the laft killed for winter provision. 

Notwithflanding the quantity of bear raifed, there is often a fort of dearth: the 
inhabitants being mad enough to convert their bread into poifon, diftilling annually 
fix thoufand bolls of grain into whifky. This feems a modern liquor, for in old 
times the diftillation was from thyme, mint, anife f, and other fragrant herbs, and ale 
was much in life with them. The former had the fame name with the ufquebaugh, 
or water of life ; but by Boethius’ account, it was taken with moderation. 

The Duke of Argyle, the principal proprietor of this country, takes great pains in 
difeouraging the pernicious practice; and obliges all his tenants to enter into articles, to 
forfeit five pounds and the (till, in cafe they are dete&ed in making this liqueur cTcnfer ; 
but the trade is fo profitable that many perfift in it, to the great neglett of manufac¬ 
tures. Before this bufinefs got ground, the women were accuitomed to fpin a great 
deal of yarn (for much flax is railed in thefe parts) but at prefent they employ thetn- 
felves in diflilling, While their hu(bands are in the field. 

Rural economy is but at a low ebb here : his Grace docs all in his power to promote 
that mofl ufeful of arts, by giving a certain number of bolls of burnt lime to thofe 
who can flicw the largcfl and beft fallow; and allowing ten per cent, out of the rents 
to fuch farmers who lay out any money in folid improvements; for example, in in- 
clofing, and the like. The Duke alfo (hews much humanity in another inltance, by 
permitting his tenants, in*the places of his ellates where flags inhabit, to deftroy them 
with impunity; refigning that part of the antient chieftain’s magnificence, rather than 
beafts of chacc fliould wafte the bread of the poor. 

Cantyre was granted to the houfe of Argyle after a fuppreflion of a rebellion of the 
Mac-donalds of the illes (and i fuppofe of this peninfula ) in the beginning of the laft 
century J, and the grant was afterwards ratified by parliament §. The antient inhabi¬ 
tants were the Mac-donalds, Mac-eachrans, Mac-hays, and Mac-maths. 

June 27. Take a ride along the weft fid? of the bay. See, in Kilkerran church¬ 
yard, feveral tombs of artificers, with the inliniments of their trades engraven: amonglt 
others appear a goofe and (hears, to denote that a taylor lay beneath. A little fur- 
, ther on the fhore are the ruins of Kilkerran caftle, built by James V. when he viiitod 

* Torfieua, 73 j- Koetliiu* dc M-irihus ^cf>t. 11 
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this place in order to quell a rebellion : he was obliged to fly to it for protc&ibn, and, 
as is faid, to abandon it to the fury of the infurgents, who took the fortrefs, and hung 
his governor. 

Turn to the fouth, and vifit fome caves in the rocks that face the Firth: thefe are 
very magnificent, and very various; the tops are lofty, and referable Gothic arches;, 
one has on .ill fides a range of natural feats, another is in form of a crofs, with three 
fine Gothic porticos, for entrances; this had been the refidence of St. Kerran, had 
formerly a wall at the entrance, a fecond about the middle, and a third far up, form¬ 
ing different apartments. On the floor is the capital of a crofs, and a round bafon, 
cut out of the rock, full of fine water, the beverage of the faint in old times, and of 
failors in the prefent, who often land to drefs their victuals beneath this fhelter. An 
antient pair, upwards of feventy years of age, once made this their habitation for a 
confiderable time. 

Return ; view r the crofs in the middle of the town : a mod beautiful pillar, richly 
ornamented with foliage, and with this inscription on one fide ; Here : eft: crux : Do¬ 
mini : Tvari : M: H: Eachyrna: quondam : Rettoris : Jc Kyrecan: ct: Domini: Andre: 
vati: ejus: Reftorii de Kil: coman : qui banc crucem fieri fackbat. Mr. Gordon (by 
report ) mentions this as a l anifh obelifk, but does not venture the defeription as he, 
had npt opportunity of feeing it: his informant faid, that it was brought from Jona, 
which concurs with the tradition of this place. 

At night air admitted a freeman of Campbeltown, and, according to the cuflom of 
the place, confult the Oracle of the Bottle about my future voyage, aflifled by a nu¬ 
merous company of brother burgefles. 

June 28. Leave Cambelt^wn with a full fenfe of all the civilities received there. 
Ride over a plain about five miles wide. See on the road fide a great wheel, defigned 
for the raifing water from the neighbouring collieries. The coal is eight feet thick,, 
dips one yard in five, and points N. E. by N. W.; is fold on the bank for four dril¬ 
lings per ton; but fuflicient is nut yet railed for the ufe of the country. 

This plain is fruitful, pretty much inclofed, and the hedges grow well; a great en¬ 
couragement for further experiments; the improve-’ land * rented here from fifteen 
to twenty (hillings an acre. * 

Obferve on the road fide the ruins of the chapel of Cili-chaovain, or Kil-chyvain ; 
within are fome old grave-dones, engrave with figures of a two-handed fwprd, and 
of dpgs chafing a deer. 

Ride three miles along t' e fands of Machrai'-Shanais bay, noted for the tremendour 
fize and roaring of its waves in ftormy feafons; and Li the ofs of many (hips, which, 
by reafon of the lownefs of the land, are received into deftruttion. 

Dineat a tolerable houfe at Bar; viiit the gr^at cave of Bealach-a’-chaochain, near 
the lhore. Embark in a rotter., .eak) boat, and palling through fix miles of rippling 
fea, find late at night our veffel fa*e at anchor, under the ead fide of the ifle of Gigha, 
in the little harbour of Caolas-gioglam, protected by Gigha, and the little ifle pf Cara 
on the wed and foGth, and by a chain of vaft rocks to the ead : numbers appear jud 
peeping above water* in feveral parts, and others that runout far from the Cantyrfe 
fhorc correlponct with thefe fo exactly, as to make it probable that they once formed 
the fame bed. 

June 29. Land on Gigha, an ifland about fix miles, and one broad; the mod 
eaftem of the Hebrides: this, with Cara, forms a parifh in the county of Bute, in the 
prefbytery of Cantyre., Has in it no high hills, and is a mixture of rock, padure, and 
arable land. Produces barley, bear, oats, flax, and potatoes. Malt is made here and 

6 exported; 
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exported ; and about a hundred and fifty bolls of bear; infomuch that fometimes the 
natives feel the want of it, and fuffer by a fcarcity arifing from their own avarice. 
They alfo rear more cattle than they can maintain, and annually lofe numbers for want 
of fodder. 

The iiland is divided into thirty marklands, each of which ought to maintain fourteen 
cows and four horfes, betides producing a certain quantity of corn. The bear yields 
five, the oats three fold. Each markland is commonly occupied by one farmer, 
who has feveral married fervants under him, who live in feparate cottages and are 
allowed to keep a few cattle and fheep. The wages are f rom three to four pounds a 
year to the men-fervants; from twenty to thirty (hillings to the women. The young 
men employ themfelves in the fummer in the herring fifhery j but during winter give 
themfelves up entirely to an ina£tiv<* life. 

1 his iiland contains about five hundred inhabitants, and the revenue is about fix 
hundred a year; mod of it belonging to Mr. Macneile of Taynifh. In old times the 
laird was fly led Thane of Gigha: his family has been long owner of thefe little terri¬ 
tories, this fea-girt reign, but was difpoffefled of it in 1549, by the * clan Donald, and 
recovered it again ; but hiltory omits the time of reftoration. Difcontent has even 
reached this tinall iiland, and two families have migrated to America. 

Breakfaft with the mini tier, who may truly be laid to be wedded to his flock. The 
ocean here forbids all wandering, even if inclination excited; and the equal lot of 
the Scotch clergy is a ftiU ftronger check to every afpiring thought: this binds them 
to their people, and invigorates every duty towards thofe to whom the/ confider them¬ 
felves connected for life; this equal lot may perhaps blunt the ambition after fome 
of the more fpecious accompliihments; but makes m^-e than amends by fharpening 
the attention to thofe concerns which end not with this being. 

Vitit the few wonders of the ifle: the firft is a little w»ll of a mod miraculous qua¬ 
lity ; for, in old times, if ever the chieftain lay here wuuhbound, he had nothing more 
to do than caufe the well to be cleared, and inftantly * favourable gale arofe. But 
miracles are now celled. 

Examine the ruins of a church and find fome tombs with two-handed fwords, the 
Claidh-da iaimb of the hero depofited beneath. ,* 

A little farther, at Kil-chattan, is a great rude column, tixteen feet high, fonr 
broad, and eight inches thick, and near it, 3 cairn. On a line with this, at Cnoc-a*. 
chara, is another, and ftill higher in the fame direction at Cnoc-a’-crois, is a crofs and 
three cairns; probably the crofs, after the introduction of Chriftianity, was formed out 
of a pagan monument fimilar to the two former. 

In riie bottom a little eali £r<>m thefe, is a large artificial mount of a fqua v • form, 
growing lei's and lefs towards the top, which is fiat, and has the vcltige of a breaft- 
wall around. The mount Romelborg in Sweden, engrav :r by M. Dunlbe g. 
No. 325,. is fomewhat fimilar: this probably was the work of the Danes, the neigh¬ 
bouring nation.. 

Return to the fhore j obferve a vaft bed of mod pure and fine fand, ufeful in the 
glafs manufacture: the fame fpecies, but defiled with, a mixture of fea land, appears 
again on the oppofite co.ilt of Cantyre. * * 

The birds that appear here at prefent are the common guli, common fandpiper, and 
fea pie. The great arCtic diver, of the Britifh Zoology, fometimes vifits thefe feas, and 
is (tiled in the Krfe farbhuachaillc, or the herdfman of the ocean - t becaufe, as is pre- 
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tended, it never leaves that element, never flies, and hatches the young beneath its 
win£. 

’lhe weather extremely fine; but fo calm that Mr.Thompfon is obliged to tow the 
veflel out of this little harbour, which is of unequal depths, but unfit for vefl'els that 
draw’ more than fourteen feet water. Pafs under Cara, an ifle one mile long, divided 
by a narrow channel, fouth of Gigha, is inhabited by one family, and had once a chapel. 
.At the fouth end it rifes into a hill exactly formed like a loaf of bread. The property 
cf this little place is in Mr. Macdonald of Largis. 

Attempt to-fleer for the ifland of llay, but in vain. Am entertained with the variety 
and greatin Is of the views that bound the channel, the great found of Jura; to the eaft 
the mountains cf Arran over-top the far-extending fliores of Cantvre ; to the weft lies 
Jura, mountainous and rugged; four hills, naked and diftinft, afpire above the reft, 
two of them known to the feamen by the name of the Paps, ufeful in navigation; far 
to the north juft appears a chain of final 1 ifles ; and to the fouth the ifland of Rathry, 
the fuppofed R-icnea, or Ricina of Pliny *, on the coaft of Ireland, which ftretches be¬ 
yond far to the w eft. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE HEBRIDES. 

The leifure of a calm gave ample time for reflection on the hiftory and greater events 
of the iflands now in view, and of the others, the obje&s of the voyage. In juftice to 
that able and learned writer the Rev. Dr. John Macpherfon, late minifter of Slate in 
Skie, fit me acknowledge the afliftance I receive from his ingenious eflay on this very 
fubjeft ; for his labours greatly facilitate my attempt, not undertaken without con (bit¬ 
ing tlte authors he refers to ; and adding numbers of remarks overleen by him, and 
giving a confiderable continuation of the hiftory. It would be an oftentatious talk to 
open a new quarry, when 1‘uch heaps of fine materials He ready to my hand. 

All the accounts left us by the Greek and Roman writers are enveloped with obfeu- 
rlty ; at all times brief, even in their defeription of places they had eafieft accefs to, and 
might have deferibed with the nioft fatisfaftory precifion ; but in remote places their 
relations furnifh little more than hints, the food for conjt Sure to the vifionary antiquary. 

That Pyiheas, a traveller mentioned by Strabo, had v.ifited Great Britain, I would 
wifli to make only apocryphal: he aflerts that he vifited the remoter parts; and that 
he had alfo feen Thule, the land of romance among the ancients, which all may pretend 
tohavefeen; but every voyager, to fwell his fame, made the ifland he faw laft the ultima 
Thule of his travels. If Pytheas had reached thefe parts he might have obferved float¬ 
ing in the leas mulrtudes of gelatinous animals, the medufie of Linnaeus, and out of 
thefe have formed his fable: he made his Thule a compofition of neither earth, fea, 
nor air, but like a compofition of them all; then, catching his fimile’from what floated 
before hitn, compares it to the lungs f of the fea, the Ariftotelian idea of thefe bodies ; 
and from him adopted by naturalifts, fuccelfors to that great philofopher, Strabo very 
juftly explodes thefe abfiml tales, yet allow’s him merit in deferibing the climate of the 
places he had feen. As a farther proof of his having vifited the Hebrides, he mentions 
their unfriendfy Ikv, that,prohibits the growth of the finer fruits; and that the natives 
are obliged to carry th Jr corn under flicker, to beat the grain out, left it fhouid be 
fpoiled by the defeat of the fun, and violence of the rains J. This is the probable part 
of his narrative; but when the time that the great geographer wrote is confidered; ai 

* Lib iv. c. jfi. f Hifl. Anj. lib. xv. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 71. 
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a period that thefe iflands had been negle&ed for a very long fpace by the Romans, ami 
when the difficulties of getting among a fierce and unfriendly nation mult be almoil 
infuperable, doubts innumerable refpe&ing the veracity of this relater mud arife : all 
that can be admitted in favour of him is, that he was a great traveller, that he might 
have either vifited Britain, with 1 ‘ome of the nations commercing with our ifle, or have 
received from them accounts, which he afterwards drefled out mixed with the ornament:; 
of fable. A traffic mull have been carried on with the very northern inhabitants of 
our iflands in the time of Pytheas, for one of the articles of commerce mentioned by- 
Strabo, the ivory bits, were made cither of the teeth of the walrus, or of a fpecies of 
whale native of the northern feas. 

The geographer Mela, who flourifhed in the reign of Claudius, is the next who takes 
notice of our leffer iflands. He mentions the Orcadcs as confifling of thirty ; the 
JEmodae of feven. The Romans had then made a conquefl of the former, and might 
have feen the latter; but from the words of the hifiorian, it is probable that the Shet¬ 
land iflands were thofe intended ; for he informs us, that the iEinodae were carried out 
over againft Germany: the fite of the Hebrides will not admit of this defeription, which 
agrees vc>y well with the others; for the ancients extended their Germany, and its 
imaginary iflands, to the extreme north. 

Pliny the elder is the next that mentions thefe remote places. He lived later than 
the preceding writers, and of courfe his information is fuller: by means of intervening 
difeoveries, he has added ten more to the number of the Orcades: is the firft writer 
that mentions the Hebrides, the iflands in queftion ; and joins in the fame line the 
jEmodse, or, as it is in-the beft editions more properly written, the Acmoda:*, or ex¬ 
treme point of the Roman expeditions to the north, as the Shetland illcs in the higheft 
probability were. Pliny and Mela agree in the number of the iEmodse, or Acmoda:; 
the former makes that of the Hsebudes thirty ; an account extremely near the truth, 
deducing the little ifles, or rather rocks, that furrounded moftof the greater, and many 
of them fo indillinft as fcarcely to be remarked, except on an a&ual furvey. 

Solinus fucceeds Pliny: if he, as is fuppofed, was cotemporary with Agricola, he has 
made very ill ufe of the light he might have received from the expeditions of that great 
general, whofe officers might have furnilhed the hifiorian with better materials than 
thofe he has communicated. He has reduced the number of the Ha:budes to five: he 
tells us, that tx the inhabitants were unacquainted with corn ; that they lived only on 
fifh and milk; that they had one king, as the iflands were only feparated from ench 
other by narrow ftraits; that their prince was bound by certain rules of government to 
do juftice ; and was prevented by poverty from deviating from the true courfe ; being 
fupported by the public, and allowed nothing that he could call his own, not even a 
wife; but then he was allowed free choice, by turns one out of every diftrift of any 
female that caught his affe&ion, which deprived him of all ambition about a fuc- 
ceflor f.” 

By the number of thefe iflands, and by the minute attention given by the hifiorian 
to the circumftance of their being feparated from each other by very narrow ftraits, I, 
ihould imagine that which is now called the Long ifland, and includes l.ewfs. North Uift, 
Benbecula, South Uift, and Barra, to have been the five Htebudes of Solinus ; for the 
other great iflands, fuch as Skie, &c. are too remote from each other to form the pre¬ 
ceding very chara&eriftic defeription of that chain of iflands. Thefe might naturally’ 
fall under the rule of one petty prince; almoft the only probable part of Solinus’s 
narrative. 
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After a long Interval appears Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer : he alfo enumerates 
five Ebuche, and has given each a name; the weftern, Ebuda ; the eaftern, Ricina, 
Maleos, Epidium. C’atnden conjectures them to be the modern Skic, Lewis, Rathrv, 
or Raclinc, Mull, and Ilay : and 1 will not controvert his opinion. 

The Roman hiftori.ms give very little light into the geography of thefe parts. Ta¬ 
citus* from whom moil might have been expended, is quite filent about the name's of 
places ; notwithflandinghe informs us, that a fleet by command of Agricola performed 
the circumnavigation of Britain. All that he takes notice of is the dilcovery and the 
conqueft of the Orknies: it fliould feem that with the biographers of an ambitious 
nation, nothing feemed worthy of notice, but what they could dignify with the glory 
of vidory. 

It is very difficult to aflign a reafon for the change of name from Ebuda: to Hebrides: 
the lad is modern, and Items, as the annotator on Dr. Macpherfou fuppofes, to have 
arifen from the error of a tranferiber, who changed the u into n. 

From all that has been colleded from the ancients, it appears that they were ac¬ 
quainted with little more of the Hebrides than the bare names : it is probable that ihc 
Romans, either from contempt of Inch barren fpots, from the dangers of the feas, the 
violence of the tides, and horrors of the narrow founds in the inexperienced ages of 
navigation, never attempted their conqueft, or faw more of them than what they had 
in fight, during the few circumnavigations of Great Britain, which were expeditions 
more of oftentation than of utility. 

The inhabitants had probably for feme ages their own governors: one little king to 
each ifland, or to each groupe, as neceflity required. It is reafonable to luppofe, that 
their government was as much divided as that of Great Britain, which it is well known 
was under the diredion of numbers of petty princes before it was reduced under the 
power of the R omans. 

No account is given in hiftory of the time thefe iflands were annexed to the govern¬ 
ment of Scotland. If we may credit our Saxon hiltorians, they appear to have been 
early under the dominion of the Pids; for Bede and Adamnanus inform us, that loon 
after the arrival of Sr. Columba in their couutry, Brudeus, a Pidifh monarch, made 
the faint a prefent of the celebrated ifland of Jona *. 

But neither the holy men of this ifland, nor the natives of the reft of the Hebrides, 
enjoyed a permanent repofe after this event. 

The firft invafion of the Danes does not feem to be cafiiy afeertained : it appears 
that they ravaged Ireland, and the ifle of Rathry, as early as the year 735. In the fol¬ 
lowing century their expeditions became more frequent: .Harold Harfager, or the 
Light-haired, purfued in 875 feveral petty princes whom he had expelled out of Nor¬ 
way, who had taken refuge in the Hebrides, and molefted his dominions by perpetual 
aefeents from thofe iflands. . He feems to have made a rapid conqueft : he gained as 
many victories as he fought battles; he put to death the chief of the pirates, and made (• 
an indiferiminate (laughter of their followers. Soon after his return, the iflanders i e- 
poflfeflfed their ancient feats; and in order to reprefs their infults, he lent Ketil, the 
Flat-nofed, with a fleet and fome forces for that purpofe. He loon reduced them 
to terms ; but made his victories fubfervient to his own ambition ; he made alliances 
with the Rcguli he had fubdued; he formed intermarriages, and confirmed to them 
•their old dominions. This effected, he font back the fleet to Harold, openly declared 
himfelf independent, made himfelf prince of the Hebrides, and caufed them to acknow- 

* Bede, lib. iii. c. iv. Adamnanus vit. Columba:, lib. ii. c. k, and 2:1. , •[■' Torfseus, 10. 
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lodge him.as f'uch by the payment of tribute, and the badges of v.viTalage*. Kctil re¬ 
mained during life mailer of the iflands, and his fubjetls appear to have been a warlike 
Jet of freebooters, ready to join with any adventurers. . Thus when Kric, foil of Harold 
Ilarfagdr, after being driven out ol his own country, made an invafion of England, he 
put with his ileet into the Hebrides, received a large reinforcement of people, fired with 
the hopes of prey, and then proceeded on his plan of rapine f. After the death of 
Kctil. a kingdom was in after-times compofed out of them, which from the refidence of 
the little monarch in the ifle of Man, was flilod that of Man J. The iflands became 
tributary to that of Norway ^ lor a confiderable time, and princes were fent from 
thence || to govern ; but at length they again Ihook off the yoke. Whether the little 
potentates ruled independent, or whether they put them (elves under the protection of 
the Scottifh monarchs, does nut clearly appear ; but it is reafonable to fuppofe the lad, 
as Dondd-banc- is ace tiled of making the Hebrides the price of the affi fiance given him 
by the Norwegians againll his own I'ubjecls. Notwithffanding they might occafionally 
leek the protection of Scotland, yet they never were without princes of their own: from 
the chronicles of the kings of Man ** we learn that they had a fucceffion. 

In 1089 is an evident proof of the independency of the iflanders on Norway; for on 
the death of Bagman, one of their monarchs, they fent a deputation to 0 ‘Brian, King 
of Ireland, to requeft a regent of ro\al blood to govern them during the minority of 
their young prince. They probably might in turn compliment in fomc other refpefts 
their Scottifh neighbours: the iflanders mull have given them fome pretence to fove- 
reignty, for. 

In 1093, Donald-bane, King of Scotland, calls in the affiftancc of Magnus, the Bare¬ 
footed, King of Norway, and bribes him with a promife of all the iflands ft: Magnus 
accepts the terms, but at the fame time boafts that he does not come to invade the ter¬ 
ritories of others, but only to relume the ancient rights of Norway. His conquefls are 
rapid and complete, for beftdes the iflands, by an ingenious fraud J}, he adds Cantyre to 
his dominions. 

The Hebrides continued governed by a prince dependent on Norway, a fpecies of 
viceroy appointed by that court, and who paid, on afluming the dignity, ten marks of 
gold, and never made any’olher pecuniary acknowledgement during life; but if another 
viceroy was appointed, the fame futn was exacted from him§§. Thcfe viceroys were 
fometimes Norwegians, fometimes natives of the ifles. I11 1097 we find that Magnus |||| 
deputes a nobleman, ol the name of lngeinund : in after-times we learn that natives 
were appointed to that high office ; yet they feem at times to have lhaken off their in¬ 
dependency, and to have afl’umed the title of king. Thus in 1206 we find *[ King John 
gives to his brother monarch Reginald, king of the ifles, a fafe conduct; and in fix 
years after, that Reginald fvvears fidelity to our monarch, and becomes his liege-man. 
It is probable they l'uited their allegiance to their conveniency ; acknowledging the lu- 
periority of England, Scotland, or Norway, according to the neceflity of the; times. 
Thus were the Hebrides governed, from the conquelt, by Magnus till the year 1263, 
when Acho, or Haquin, King of Norway, by an unfortunate invafioy of Scotland, ter¬ 
minating in his defeat at Largs, fo weakened the powers of his kingdom* that his fuc- 
cefl'or, Magnus IV., was content in 1266 to make a.ceffion of the iflands to Alexan¬ 
der III.; but not without flipulating for the payment of a large fum, and of a tribute 
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of a hundred marks for ever, which bore the name of the annual of Norway. Ample 
provifion was alfo made by Magnus in the fame treaty, for the fecurity of the rights 
and properties of his Norwegian fubjefts who chofe to continue in the ifles, where many 
of thdr pofterity remain to this day. 

Notwithftanding this revolution, Scotland feems to have received no real acquilition 
offtrength: the iflands ftill remained governed by powerful chieftains, the defcendantsiof 
Somerled, thane of Heregaidel, or Argyle, who, marrying the daughter of Olave, King 
of Man, left a divided dominion to his fons Dugal and Reginald : from the fird were 
defeended the Mac-dougals of Lorn; from the laft the powerful clan of the Mac-donalds. 
The lordlhip of Argyle with Mull, and the iflands north of it, fell to the (hare of the 
firft; Ilay, Cantyre, and the fouthern ifles were the portion of the laft : a divifion that 
formed the diftinftion of the Sudereys and Nordereys, which will be farther noticed in 
the account of Jona. 

Thefe chieftains were the fcourges of the kingdom : they are known in hiftory but 
as the devaftations of a temped ; for their paths were marked with the mod barbarous 
defolation. Encouraged by their diftance from the feat of royalty, and the turbulence 
of the times, which gave their monarhs full employ, they exereifed a regal power, and 
often aflutned the title; but arc more generally known in hiltory by the dile of the 
Lords of the ifles, or the Earls of Rofs; and fometimes by that of the great Mac-donald. 

Hidorians are filent about their proceedings, from the retreat of the Danes, in 1263, 
till that of 1335, when John, lord of the ifles, withdrew his allegiance *. In the be¬ 
ginning of the next century his fucceflors were fo independent, that Henry IV. f fent 
two ambaffadors, in the years 1405 and 1408, to form an alliance with the brothers 
Donald and John: this encouraged them to commit frelh hoflilities againd their natural 
prince. Donald, under pretence of a claim to the earldom of Rofs, invaded and made 
a conqued of that country ; but penetrating as far as the (hire of Aberdeen, after a 
fierce but undecifive battle with the royal party, thought proper to retire, and in a 
little time to fwear allegiance to his monarch James I. • But he was permitted to 
retain the county of Rofs, and afiumc the title of earl. His fucceflor, Alexander, at 
the head of ten thoufand men, attacked and burnt Inverncfs; at length terrified with 
the preparations made againd him, fell at the royal feet, and 'obtained pardon as to life, 
but was committed to drift confinement. 

His kinfman and deputy, Donald Balloch, refenting the imprifontnent of his chieftain, 
excited another rebellion, and dedroyed the country with fire and fword; but on his 
flight was taken and put to death by an Irifli chieftain, with whom he fought pro- 
teftion. 

Thefe barbarous inroads were very Frequent with a fet of banditti, who had no other 
motive in war but the infamous inducement of plunder. In p 251 we fee their cruel 
invafion of the Ihire of Lenox, and the horrible maffacre in confequence. 

in the reign of James II., in the year 1461, Donald, another petty tyrant, and Earl 
of Rofs, and lord of the ifles, renewed the pretence of independency, furprifed the cafllc 
of Invernefs, forced his way as far as Athol, obliged the Earl and Countcfs, with the 
principal inhabitants, to feek refuge in the church of St. Bridget, in hopes of finding 
fecurity from his cruelty by the fluidity of the place; but the barbarian and his fol¬ 
lowers fet fire to the church, put the ecclefiafiics to the fword, and, with a great booty, 
carried the Earl and Countel's prifoners to his cadle of Claig, in the ifland of Hay §. In 
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a fecond expedition, immediately following the firft, he fuffered the penalty of his im¬ 
piety ; a temped overtook him, and overwhelmed mod of his affociates, and he efcap- 
ing to Invernefs, periflied by the hands of an Irifh harper * •• : his furviving followers 
returned to Ilay, conveyed the Earl and Countefs ot Athol to the fanftuary they had 
violated, and expiated their crime by redoring the plunder, and making large donations 
to the flirine of the offended faint. 

John, fucceffor to the lad Earl of Rofs, entered into an alliance with Edward IV. f, 
fent ambaffadors to the court of England, where Edward empowered the Bifhop of 
Durham, and Earl of Worceder, the prior of St. John’s of Jerufaletn, and John Lord 
Wenlock to conclude a treaty with him, another Donald Balloch, and his fon and heir 
John. They agreed to ferve the king with all their power, and to become his fubjefts; 
the Earl was to have a hundred marks derling for life in time of peace, and two hun¬ 
dred pounds in time of war; and thefe ifland allies, in cafe of the conqued of Scotland, 
were to have confirmed to them all the poffeffions to the north of the Scottifh fea; and 
in cafe of a truce with the Scottifh monarch, they were to be included in it J. But 
about the year 1476, Edward, from a change of politics, courted the alliance of JamesIIL, 
and dropt his new allies. James, determined to fubdue this rebellious race, fent againft 
them a powerful army, under the Earl of Athol, and took leave of him with this good 
wifh, “Furth, fortune, and fil the fetters;” as much as to fay, “ Go forth, be fortu¬ 
nate, and bring home many captives which the family of Athol have ufed ever fince 
for its motto. Rofs was terrified into fubmifiion, obtained his pardon, but was deprived 
of his earldom, which by aft of parliament was then declared unalienably annexed to 
the crown ; at the fame time the king reftored to him Knapdale and Cantyre §, which 
the Earl had refigned, and inverted him anew with the lordfhip of the ifles, to hold 
them of the king by fen-ice and relief [|. 

Thus the great power of the ifles was broken ; yet for a confiderable time after, the 
petty chieftains were continually breaking out into frnall rebellions, or harraffed each 
other in private wars; and tyranny feems but to have been multiplied. James V. 
found it neceffary to make the voyage of the ifles in perfon in 1 536 ; feized and brought 
aw-ay with him feveral of the molt confiderable leaders, and obliged them to find fecu- 
rity for their own good behaviour, and that of their vaffals. The names of thefe chief¬ 
tains were (according to Lindefay # *) Mydyart, Mac-connel, Mac-loyd of the Lewis, 
Mac-niel, Mac-lane, Mac-intofh, John Mudyart, Mac-kay, Mac-kcnzie, and many 
others; but by the names of l'ome of the above, there feem to have been continental 
as well as infular malecontents. He examined the titles of their holdings, and finding 
feveral to have been ufurped, re-united their lands to the crown. In the fame voyage 
he had the glory of caufihg furveys to be taken of the coafts of Scotland, and of the 
iflands, by his pilot, Alexander Lindefay ; which were publithed in 1583, at Paris, by 
Nicholas de Nicholay, geographer to the French monarch ff. 

The troubles that fucceed the death of James occafioned a negleft of thefe infulated 
parts of the Scottilh dominions, and left them in a ftate of anarchy : -in 1614, the Mac¬ 
donalds inade*a formidable inlurreftion, oppugning the royal graqt of Cantyre to the 
Earl of Argyle and his relations JJ. The petty effieftains.continued in a fort of rebel¬ 
lion, and the fword of the greater, as ufual in weak government, was employed again(l 
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them: the' encouragement and protection given by them to pirates, employed the 
power of the Campells during the reign of James VI. and the beginning of that of 
Charles I. * 

But the turbulent fpirit of oid times continued even to the prefent age. The heads 
of clans were by the divifions, and a falfe policy that predominated in Scotland during 
the reign of William III. flattered with an unreal importance: irrftead of being treated 
as bad fubjefts, they were courted as defirable allies; inftcad of feeling, the band of 
power, money was allowed to bribe them into the loyalty of the times. They would 
have accepted the fublidics, nqtwithftanding they detefted the prince thatoffbred them. 
They were taught to believe themfelves of fuch confequence that in thefc days: thrn< l 
to their deffruftion. Two recent rebellions gave legislature a late experience of tir* 
folly of permitting the feudal fyftem to cxift in any part of its dominions. The aft of 
1748 at once deprived the chieftains of all power of injuring the public by their: com¬ 
motion* f. Many of thefe- Reguli fecond this effort of legiflature, andnegleftrto op¬ 
portunity of rendering themfelves hateful to their unhappy vaflals, the formerinftiu- 
ments ox ambition. The Halcyon days are near at hand: oppreffion trill beget depopu¬ 
lation } and depopulation will gjye us a dear-bought tranquillity. 

The remainder of the day tspaft in the found of Jura: about twelve at noon a p!, a- 
faht but adverfe breeze arofe, which obliged us to keep on towards the nor.th.j fom re¬ 
times tacking towards the coaft of lower Knapdiale, black with heathy mountains, ver¬ 
dant near the fhores with traftsof corn : advance towards upper Knapdale, ruggid and 
alpine : am told of a dangerous rock in the middle of a channel. About one o’clock 
of June 30, receive notice of getting into the harbour of the finall ifles of Jura, by the 
veflelVtouching ground in the entrance. On the appearance of daylight find our- 
felves at anchor in three fathom and a half of water, in a moll picturefque bat, 
bounded on the weft by the ifle of Jura, with the paps overihadowing us ; and to the 
eaft feveral little iflands cloathed with heath, leaving narrow admiilions into the port at 
North and South : in the maps this is called the bay of Moil.- 

Land on the greater ifle, which is high and rocky. A boat filled with women and 
children erodes over from Jura, to colicft: their daily wretched fare, limpets and perri- 
winkles. Obferve the blq$k guillemots in little flocks, very wild and much in motion. 

Mr. Campbell, principal proprietor, of the ifland, is fo obliging as to fend horfes: 
land in Jura, at a little village, and fee to the right on the fhore the church, and the 
minifter’s maiifc. Ride weftward about five miles to Ard-fin, the refidence of Mr. 
Campbell, fcated above the found-of 11 , ay. 

Jura, the moft rugged of the Hebrides, is reckoned to be about thirty-four miles 
long, and in general ten broad,except 'along the found of Il&y: is compofed chiefly of 
vaft mountains, naked and without the poflibility of cultivation. . Somepf the fouth, 
and a little of the Weftern Tides only are improveable: as is natural to be fii&ftfed; this 
ifland is ill peopled, and does not contain about feven or eight hundred inhabitants; 
having been a little thinned by the epidemic migrations. ‘ 

The very old plans are the Mac-il-vuys*and the Mac-raibes: 111 

changed maftejs tAore than pnee: *in 1540^; Donald fit of 

Doward, Mac-guHIayne of Kinlyck-buy, amrMk-duffie 

* In the beginning of the laft century the iflamlrrs were continually ha trading Ireland with their plun¬ 
dering invafionn j or lauding there to fuppurt rebellions : at length it was made treafon t>; receive tittle 
Hebridian (Udlhanks, as,ther were tty led. Camden II. 14-7. 

f The ait for abolilhing heritable jui ifdictions. See. J Dean of the ifles. 
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tors: Mac-lean of Mull had alfo a (hare in 1586. At prefent Mr. Campbell by pur- 
chafe from Mr. Campbell of Shawfield ; Mr. Mae-neile of Colonfay, Mr. Campbell 
of Shawfield ; and the Duke of Argylc divide this mafs of weather-beaten barrenncls 
among them. 

In 1607 Jura was included in the lordfhip of Cantyrc, by charter, dated thelr.fi o! 
May, then granted to Archibald Earl of Argyle. 

The produce is about three or four hundred head of cattle, fold annually at 3I. each, 
to graziers who come for them. About a hundred horfesarc alfo fold annually: here 
are a few (heep with fleeces of mod excellent finenefs, and numbers of goats. In good 
feafons fuflicient bear and oats are railed as will maintain the inhabitants: but they 
fometimes want, I fuppofe from the converfion of their grain into vvhiiky. But the 
chief food of the common people is potatoes and fi(h and (hell fi(h. It is to be feared 
that their competence of bread is very finalI. Bear produces four or five fold: oats 
three fold. , * 

Fern allies bring in about a hundred pounds a year: about two hundred tons of 
kelp is burnt annually, and fold from 3I. 10s. to 4I. per ton, * 

Sloes are the only fruits of the ifland. An acid for punch is made of the berries oF 
the mountain a(h : and a kind of fpirit is alfo diddled from them. - 

Neceflity hath indrutted the inhabitants in the ufeof native dyes. Thus the juice of 
the tops of heath boiled fupplics them with a yellow j the j*oots of the white water lily 
with a dark brown. Thole of the yellow water iris with a black : and the Galium 
verum, Ru of the iflanders with a very fine red, not inferior to that from Madder. 

The quadrupeds of Jura are about a hundred (lags. Some wild cats, otters, floats, 
rats and feals. The feathered game, black cocks, grous, ptarmigans, and fnipes. 
The (lags mud have been once more numerous, for the original name of the ifland 
was Deiry, or the ifle of Deer, fo culled by the Norwegians from the abundance of 
thofe noblq,animals. 

The hard fare of thefe poor people feems to haw been no impediment to the popula¬ 
tion of the ifland, nor yet to the longevity of the natives. The women are very pro¬ 
lific, and very often bear twins. The inhabitants live to a great age, and arc liable to 
very few difiempers. Men of ninety work; and there is now living a woman of 
eighty who can run down a (heep. The account given by Martin bf Giliour Mac- 
crairi, was confirmed to me. His age exceeded that of either Jenkins or Par: for he 
kept a hundred and eighty chridmafles in his own houfe, and died in the reign of 
Charles I. Among the modern inflances of longevity I forgot to mention John Arm¬ 
our, of Campbeltown, agad one hundred and four, who was a cockfwain in our navy 
at the time of the peace of Utrecht; and within thefe three years was (lout enough to' 
go out a (hooting. 

This parifli is fuppofed to be the larged in Great Britian, and the duty the mod 
troublefome and dangerous: it confifls of Jura, Colonfay, Oranfay, Skarba, and 
lev oral little ifles divided by narrow and dangerous founds ; forming a length of not 
lefs than fixty miles; fupplied by only one minider.and an aliil|ant. *» 

Stonin' fuperftitioHS are obferved here at this time. Thfe old women, \Vhen they un¬ 
dertake any cure, mumble certain rhythmical incantations ; and like the ancients, en¬ 
deavour decantare dolorem. They preferve a dick of the wicken tree, or mountain 
afli, as a proteftion againd elves. 

I had fome obfeure account here of a worm, that in a lefs pernicious degree, bears 
feme reiemblance to the Furia’ infernalis* of Linnaeus, which in the vad bogs of Komi 

* Faun. Suce. No. 2070. 
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drops on the inhabitants, eats into the fleih and occafions a moft excruciating death. 
The Fillian, a little worm of Jura, fmall as a thread and.not an inch in length, like the 
Furia, infinuates itfelf under the flrin, caufes a rednefs and great pain, flies lwiftly from 
part to part; but is curable by a poultice of cheefe and honey. 

After dinner walk down to the found of llay, and vilit the little ifland of Fruchlan, 
near to the fliore, and a mile or two from the eaftern entrance. On the top is a ruined 
tower of a fquare form, with walls nine feet thick ; on the weft fide the rock on which 
it ftands is cut through to a vail depth, forming a fofs over which had been the draw 
bridge. This fbrtrefe feemed as if intended to guard the mouth of the found ; and 
was alfo the prifon where the Mac-donalds kept their captives, and in old times was 
called the caftle of Claig. 

July i. Ride along the fliore of the found: take boat at the ferry, and go a mile 
more by water : fee on the Jura fide fome fheelins or fuinmer huts for goatherds, who 
keep here a flock of eighty for the fake of the milk and cheefes. The laft are made 
without fait, which they receive afterwards from the afhes of fea-tang, and the tang 
itfelf which the natives lap in it. 

Land on a bank covered with fheelins, the habitations of fome peafants who attend 
the herds of milch cows. Thefe formed a grotefque groupe; fome where oblong, 
many conic, and fo low that entrance is forbidden, without creeping through the little 
opening, which has no other door than-a faggot of birch twigs, placed there occafionally: 
they are conflruded of branches of trees, covered with fods ; the furniture a bed of 
heath, placed on a bank of fod; two blankets and a rug ; fome dairy veffels, and 
above, certain pendant fhelves made of bafket*work, to hold the cheefe, the produce 
of the fummer. In one of the little conic huts, I fpied a little infant afleep, under the 
protection of a faithful dog. 

Crofs, on foot, a large plain of ground, feemingly improveable, but covered with a 
deep heath, and perfectly in a ftate of nature. See the ardic-gull, a bird unknown in 
South Britain, which breeds here on the ground : it was very tame, but, if difturbed, 
flew about like the lapwing, but with a more flagging wing. After a walk of four 
miles, reach the Paps: left the letter to the fouth-eaft, preferring the afeent of the 
greateft, for there are three; Beinn-a-chaolois, or, the mountain of the found ; Beinn- 
fheunta, or the hallowed mountain..; and Beinn-an-air, or, the mountain of gold. We 
began to fcale the laft ; a talk of much labour and difficulty; being compoled of vaft 
ftones, fiightly covered with modes near the bafe, but all above bare, and unconne&ed 
with each other. The whole feems a cairn, the work of the fons of Saturn; and Ovid 
might have caught his idea from this hill, had he feen it. 

Affeftaffe ferunt reamim celtfte Gfgante*, 

Altaque congeftos ftuncifle ad fulcra monte*. 

Gain the top, and find our fatigues fully recompenced by the grandeur of the profpett 
from this fublime fpot: Jura itfelf afforded a ftupendous feene of rock, varied with 
little lakes innumerable. From the weft fide of the hill ran a narrow ftripe of rock, 
terminating irr the fea, called 1 , the fide of the old hag. Such appearances are very 
common in this ifland and in Jura, and in feveral parts of North Britain, and tho 
North of Ireland, and all fuppofed to be of vulcanic origin, being beds of lava of 
various breadths, from three feet to near feventy. Their depth is unknown; and as 
to length, they run for miles tr g ather, crofs the founds, and often appear on the oppo- 
lite (hores. They frequently appear three or four feet above the furface of the ground, 
fo that they are called on that account Whin-dikes, forming natural dikes, or boundaries. 

8 The 
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The fiflures were left empty from earlieft times. It is impofiible to fix a period when 
fome tremendous vulcanic eruption happened, like that of late years infefted Iceland, 
with fucb fatal effedts, and filled every chafm and every channel with the liquid lava. 
Such a ftream poured itfelf into thefe fiffures, that cooled and confolidated ; and remains 
evident proofs of the fhare which fire had in caufing the wondrous appearances we fo 
frequently meet with, and fo greatly admire. In a certain bay in the ifle of Mull, there 
remains a fi fiure which efcaped’receiving the fiery flream. Thefides are of granite: 
the width only nine or ten feet; the depth not lefs than a hundred and twenty. It 
ranges N. by W. and S. by E. to a vaft extent : and appears againft a correfpondent 
fiflure on the oppofite fhore. In the Ph. Tranf. tab. iv. is a view of this tremendous 
gap : together with the two (tones which have accidentally fell, and remained hitched 
near the top of the northern extremity. Thefe and numbers of other vulcanic curio- 
lities in the Hebrides, are well deferibed by Abraham Mills, Efq. of Macclesfield, 
who in 1788 vifited feveral of the iflands, and in the lxxxth vol. of the Ph. Tranf. has 
favoured the public with his ingenious remarks. To the fouth appeared Hay, extended 
like a map beneath us j and beyond that, the north of Ireland ; to the weft, Gighaand 
Car, Cantrye and Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, bounded by Airfhire; an amazing 
traft of mountains to the N E. as far as Ben-lontond ; Skarba finifhed the northern 
\iew; and over the Weftern Ocean were fcattered Colonfay and Oranfay, Mull, Jona, 
and its neighbouring groupe of ifles; and ftill further the long extents of Tirey and C.ol 
juft apparent. 

On the fummit are feveral lofty cairns, not the work of devotion, but idle herds, or 
curious travellers. Even this vaft heap of ftones was not uninhabited : a hind paffed 
along the fides full fpced, and a brace of ptarmigans often favoured us with their ap- 
. pearance, even near the fummit. 

The other paps are feen very diftinflly : each infeiior in height to this, but of all the 
fame figure, perfectly mamillary. Mr. Banks and his friends mounted that to the 
fouth, and found the height to be two thoufand three hundred and fifty-nine feet: but 
Beinn an-oir far over-topped it; fcated on the pinnacle, the depth below was tremend¬ 
ous on every fide. 

The ftones of this nioiihtain are white (a few red) quartzy and compofed of fmall 
grains; but fome are brecciated, or filled with cryftalline kernels, of an amethyftine 
colour. The other ftones of the ifland that fell under my obfervation, were a cinereous 
date, veined with red, and ufed here as a whet ftone: a micaceous fand ftone j and 
between the fmall ifles and Ardefin, abundance of a quartzy micaceous rock-ftonc. 

Return by the fame road, crofs the Sound, and not finding the veflei arrived, am 
moft hofpitably received by*Mr. Freebairn, of Freeport, near Port-afkaig, his refidence 
on the fouthem fide of the water, in the ifland of Ilay. 

July 2. Walk into the interior parts: on the way fee abundance of rock and pit 
marie, convertible into the bell of manures. Vifit the mines, carried on under the di- 
reftions of Mr. Freebairn, fince the year 1763 ; the ore is of lead, much mixed with 
copper, which occafions expence and trouble in the feperation : thq veins rife to the 
furface, have been worked at intervals for ages, and* probably in the time»of the Nor. 
wegians, a nation of miners. The old adventurers worked by trenching, which is ap¬ 
parent every where : the trenches are not above fix feet deep; and the veins which 
opened into them not above five or fix inches thick ; yet, by means of fome inftru- 
ment, unknown to us at prefent, they picked or fcooped out the ore with good fuccefs, 
follQwing it in that narrow fpace to the length of four feet. 
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The veins are of various thickneffes; the firings numerous, conducing to large 
bodies, but quickly exhaultcd. The lead-ore is good : the copper yields thirty-three 
pounds per hundred ; and forty ounces of filver from a ton of the metal. The lead 
ore is (melted in an air-furnace, near Freeport; and as much fold in the pig, as fince 
the firft undertaking by this gentleman, has brought in fix thoufand pounds. 

Not far from thcfe mines are vaft (Irata of that fpecies of iron called bog-ore, of the 
concreted kind: beneath that large quantities of vitriolic tnundic. 

On the top of a hill, at fome little dillance, are fome rocks, with great viens of emery 
running in the tnidft, in a horizontal direction, and from one to three feet thick. 

A fmall quantity of quickfilvcr has been found in the moors, which ought to encou¬ 
rage a farther Icarcli. 

Continue the walk to the neighbouring hill of Dun-Bhorairaig : on the futnmit is a. 
Danifh fort, of a circular form, at prefent about fourteen feet high, formed of excellent 
mafonry, but without mortar: the walls are twelve feet thick \ and within their very 
thicknefs is a gallery, extending all around, the caferne for the garrifon, or the place 
where the arms were lodged fecure from wer. The entrance is low, covered at top with 
great flat (lone, and on each fide is a hollow, probably intended for guard rooms; the 
infideof the fort is a circular area, of fifty-two feet diameter, with a ftonefeat running 
all round the bottom of the wall, about two feet high, where might have been a general 
relling-place of chieftains and foldiers. 

On the outfide of the fort, is another work, under which is the veftige of a fubter- 
raneous paffage conducing into it, a fort of fally port. Round the whole of this an¬ 
cient fbrtrefs is a deep fofs. Three of thefe forts are generally within fight, fo that in 
cafe of any attempt made on any one, a fpeedy alarm might be given to the others. 
Each was the centre of a fmall diftrift; and to them the inhabitants might repair for 
fhelter in cafe of any attack by the enemy: the notice was given from the fort, at night 
by the light of a torch, in the day by the found of trumpet: an inftrument celebrated 
among the Danes, fomettmes made of brafs, fometimes of horn** The northern 
Bards fpeak hyperbolically of the effefl of the blaft blown by the mouth of the heroes. 
The great Roland caufed his trumpet Olivant f to be heard twenty miles, and by the 
found fcattered about the very brains of one of his hearers. * 

Return, and fee on the road fide the ruins of a chapel dedicated to St. Colomba j and 
near it an ancient crofs. 

July 3. Several gentlemen of the ifland favour me with a vifit: and offer their fer- 
vice to conduit me to whatever was worthy of attention. Set out, in their company, 
on horfeback, and ride fouth, crofting the country; find the roads excellent, but the 
country quite open j and too much good land in a ftate of nature, covered with heath, 
but mixed with plenty of natural herbage. See fome Hunted woods of birch and hazels, 
giving {belter to black game. On Imiriconart, or the plain ridge, are the veftiges of 
fome butts, where the great "Mac-donald exercifed his men at archery. Reach and 
dine at Kilarow, a village feated on Loch-in-daal, a vaft bay, that penetrates very deeply 
into the ifland. Pppofite Bomore, {hips of three hundred tons may ride with fafety : 
which renders it a very convenient' retreat. 

Near Kilarow is the feat of the proprietor of the ifland. In the church yard is now 
proftrate a curious column, perhaps the {haft of a crofs, for the top is broken off; and 

* Wormii Museum, 378. Boate’i Nat. Hift. Ireland, 197. Smith’* Hid. Cork, is. 40 
f Wormii Moa. Dan. 381. 
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near it is a flat (lone, with a hole in the middle, the probable pedeftal. The figures and 
infcriptions are faithfully exprefied in the plate given by Mr. Pennant. 

The two moft remarkable grave-ftones are, one of a warrior, in a dofe veil and 
fleeves, with a fort of phiUebeg reaching to his knees, and the covering of his head of 
a conic form, like the Bared of the ancient Irifh # : a fword in his hand, and dirk by his 
fide. The other has on it a great fword; a beautiful running pattern of foilage round 
it; and a griffin, a lion, and another animal at one end: near to them is a plain tablet, 
whether intended to be engraven, or whether like Peter Papin, Lord of Utrique, he was 
a new knight, and wanted a device, mud remain undetermined. 

On a little flat hill, near the village, are the remains of the gallows: this was the 
place of execution in the days of the lords of the ifles. From hence is a pretty view 
of the loch, and the church and village of Bomore. 

This part of the ifland is in many places bounded by a fort of terrafs near twenty- 
two feet high, entirely formed of rounded fea-worn pebbles, now fome hundred yards 
efiftant from the medium line between high and low water mark ; and above twenty- 
live yards above it. This is another proof of the lofs fuftained by the fea in the Scot- 
tifh iflands ; which, we know, makes more than reprisals in other places. 

Ride along the head of the bay ; at Tralaig, on a heathy eminence that faces the 
fands, are three deep hollows; their infide once lined with ftone: thefe had been the 
watch-towers of the natives, to attend the motions of any invaders from the fea. Ob- 
ferve near them a great column of rude ftone. 

Pafs by two deep channels, at prefent dry: thefe had been the harbour of the great 
Mac-donald j had once piers, with doors to fecure his ftiipping : a great iron hook, one 
of the hinges having lately been found there. 

The veflels then in ufe were called Birlings, probably corrupted from Bydinga f, a 
fpecies of (hip among the Norwegians: but by the fizeof the harbours, it is plain .hat 
the navy of this potentate was not very confiderable. 

Turn a little out of the road to fee the fite of one of his houfes, called Kil-choman, 
and a deep glen, which is pointed out to me as the place where he kept his fat cattle : 
i'uch a conveniency was very neceflary, as moft of the eftablilhment of the great Mac¬ 
donald’s houlhold was paid in kind. Mr. Campbell, of Ballolc, favoured me with the 
ftate of it in 1542, which was as follows: 


North Cantyre. 

In money, 125I. 10B. 

Oat-meal, 388 ftones three-quarters. 
Malt, 4 ch. 10 bolls. 

Marts, i. e. a ftall-fed ox, 6 . 

Cow, 1. 

Muttons, 41. 

Cheefe, 307 ft. three-quarters. 


South Cantyre. 

In money, 162I. 8 B. 48. 
Meal, 480 ft. 2 pt. 

Malt, 25 ch. 14 B. 2 fir. 
Marts, 48. 

Mutton, 53. 

Cheefe, 342 ft. three-quarters. 


Hay and Reinds*J. 

Money, 451. id. Meal, 2593ft. Marts, 301. Mutton, 301. Cheefe, 2161, 3 pt. 
Geefe, 301. Poultry, 301. 

* Mr. O’Connor’s Diff. Hift. Ireland, 111, 4 Torfxus, 106. < 

t A trail of 11 ,ty to the welt between Kilarow and Sunderland. 
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C . B. 

d. 

Total in money, 3 3 2I. 18 B. 6. 

33 2 18 

6 

Meal, 3061 ft. three-quarters, a pt. at a B. 

366 2 

10 

Malt, 30 chal. 8 bolls, a fir. at 5 B. 

122 2 

6 

Martsj 356, at 2 marks, 

553 6 

8 

Mutton, 595, at 2 B. 

45 11 

10 

Cheefe, 

137 2 

0 

Geefe, 301, at 4d. 

6 0 

4 

Poultry, 301. 

2 18 

3 

In Scotch money 

16 66 2 

11 

Obierve, near this place, a trad quite covered with clover, fown by nature. Proceed 

weft, and am conducted to Sunderland *, the feat of- 

- Campell, Efq. The im- 


provements of his lands are excellent, and the grafs fo good, and the fields fo clean, as 
to vie with any place. Near the houfe, in a well-fheltered nook, is an apple-orchard, 
which bore plentifully: thefe, with ftrawberries, are the fruits of thefe remote iflands; 
the climate denies other luxuries of this nature,: and even in thefe articles, Pomona 
(miles but where flie fine’s r warm protection. 

About a mile from the houfe, on the coaft, feparated from the land by a deep but dry 
chafm, is a large rock, with a pretty large area on the top : on it arc veftigesof various 
habitations, the retreat of the ancient natives in times of irrefiftible invafion : here they 
were fecure, for the afeent is as difficult and hazardous as molt I have undertaken. 
The place is called Burg-coul, and by the name refers to Fingal, or Fin-mac-cuil. 

Sat up late, which gave me opportunity of knowing the lightnefs of the night in the 
ifland at thisfeafon: for at half an hour paft one in the morning, I could read the finall 
print of a newfpaper. • 

July 4. Vilit Loch-guirm, about two miles diflant from Sunderland ; a water of 
four miles in circumference, (hallow, but abounding with trout. It is mod remarkable 
fora regular fort of the Mac-donald’s, placed in a fmall ifland, but now in ruins : the 
form is fquare, with a round baltion at each comer ; and in jhe middle arefome walls, 
the remains of the buildings that flieltered the garrifon : beneath one fide, between the 
two bullions, was the place where Mac-donald feeured his boats : they were drawn be¬ 
neath the protection of the wall of the fort, and had another on their outlide, built in 
the water, as an additional fecurity. The. Dean of the ifles fays, that in his time this 
caftle was ulurped by Mac-ki!layne, of DoWani. 

Dine at Mr. Campbell’s, of Balnabbi. His land is quite riuntc; his pafturcs in good 
order; and his people bufily employed in’haymaking-: obferved one piece of good 
grafs ground, which he allured me was very lately covered with heath, now quite de¬ 
ll royed by the ufe of (hell-fand. Perhaps it may feem trifling to.mention, that fome 
«xcellent new potatoes were ferved up at dinner; but this circumftance, with thfe for- 
wardnefs of the hay harveft, Ihews what may be effected by culture- in this ifland, 
when the tenure i&*fecure, for both Sunderland and Balnabbi are proprietors. 

See, near the houfe, three? upright flones, of a llupendous fize, placed nearly equi- 
diftant: the largeft was feventeen feet high, and three broad. 

Ride two miles N. W. to Doun-vollan, where fome high rocks projeCt one behind 
the other into the fea, with narrow Illhmufes between : on the afeent ot each are ftrong 
dikes, placed tranfverfely, and a path leading towards the top; and on fome parts arc 

* Near this place it the dangerous bay of Sallego. 

4 


hollows. 
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hollows, probably the lodging of the occupiers. The lad of thefe rocks terminates in a 
precipice over the fea, and was the dernier refort of the defendants : fuch were the for¬ 
tifications of the barbarous ages: here were the afl'ailants fuccefsful, the garrifon had no 
alternative but to perilh by the edge of the fword, or to precipitate themfelves into the 
ocean. 

In various parts of this neighbourhood are fcattcrcd fmall holes, formed in tL: 
ground, large enough to hold a fingle man in a fitting pollure : the top is covered with 
abroad ftone, and that with earth: into thefe unhappy fugitives took (nelter after a de¬ 
feat, and drawing together fods, found a temporary concealment from enemies, who in 
early times knew not the giving or receiving of quarter. The incurfions of barbarian', 
were always fhort ; fo that the fugitives could eafily fubfift in their earihs till the dan¬ 
ger was over. Men were then almofl in a date of nature: how (Irong was their ro 
Semblance to beads of prey ! The whole feenery of' this place was unfpeakab*y favage, 
and the inhabitants fuitable. Falcons Screamed inceflantly over our heads, and we dis¬ 
turbed the eagles perched on the precipice. 

Continue clambering among the rocks impending over the fea, and fpilt by intervals 
into chafms, narrow, black, and of a dupendous depth ; whofe bottom appeared and dis¬ 
appeared according to the momentary corufcations of the furious foam of the waves, roll¬ 
ing from the heavy ocean. Proceed along a narrow path, furrounding the face of a 
promontory hanging over the water, (kipping nimbly over a way that fear alone could 
make dangerous, laughing at a bulky companion whom the red had didanced. 

Defcend a deep trad, and found part of our company (who chofe a lefs pidurefque 
road) in poffeflion of the fine cave of Sancg-mor: the entrance was difficult: but after 
fome travel found the in fide of an augud extent and height; the roof folid rock, which 
returned with the noife of thunder, the discharge of our mufleets. Within this cave 
was another drait before us, with a fine arched entrance: Several of the company had 
got into it, and palling with their tapers backwards and forwards, from recels to recelV, 
appeared at our didance like the gliding Ipedrcs of Shakefpearc in the pit of Acheron. 
We followed, and found our grotto divided into numbers ot far-winding paffages, Some¬ 
time opening into fine expands, again clofing, for a long Space, into galleries, pafiablo 
but with difficulty : a perfect Subterraneous labyrinth. A bagpiper preceded : at 
times the whole fpace was filled with the found, which died away by degrees to a mere 
murmur, and Soon after again adonifhed us with the bellowing, according as the mean¬ 
ders conducted him ro, or from our finguiar flations. 

July 5. Take leave of the hofpitable family of Sunderland : ride along a different 
road acrofs the illand ; pafs by fome cairns, and fome ancient fences on the heath-. 
Reach the head of I.och-DVuinard, a place celebrated for the battle of Tr. ii-dhruinard, 
in 159^, between the lord of the ifles, and Sir Lauchlan Mac-lean, of Mull: the la!t, 
with fifteen hundred men, invaded llay, with a view of ufurping it from his nephew ; 
the firll had only eleven hundred, and was at firfl obliged to retreat till he was joined 
by a hundred and twenty frefii forces: this decided the engagement. Sir Lauchlan was 
flain, with four-fcorc of his principal kinfmen, and two hundred of his Soldiers, who 
lay furrounding the body of their chieftain. A ftofle onjthe Spot, was erected in me¬ 
mory of his fall. 

Sir Lauchlan confulted a witch, the oracle of Mull, before he Set out on his expedi¬ 
tion; and received three pieces of advice: firfi, not to land on a ThurfJay : a (form 
forced him into difobedience. The fecond, not to drink of a certain fpring : which he 
did through ignorance. The third, not to fight befidc I.och-drumard : but this the 
fates may be fuppofed to have determined. 

Ride 
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Ride by Loch-fmlagan, a narrow piece of water, celebrated for its ifle, a principal 
refidence of the great Mac-donald. The ruins of this place and chapel (till exift, and 
alfo the done on which he flood when he was crowned King of the ifles. This cuflom 
feerns to have been common to the northern nations. The Danes # had their Kong- 
ftolen. 

The ceremony, (after the new lord had collected his kindred and vaffals) was truly 
patriarchal. After putting on his armour his helmet and his fword, he took an oath to 
rule as his anceflors had done; that is, to govern as a father would his children : his 
people in return fwore that they would pay the fame obedience to him as children would 
their parent. The dominions of this potentate about the year 1586 confided only of 
Hay, Jura, Knapdale and Cantyre. So reduced were they, from what they had been, 
before the deprivation of the great Earl of Rofs, in the reign of James 111 . 

Near this is another little iile, where he aflembled his council: Ilian na Corlle, or. 
The ifland of council; where thirteen judges condantly fat to decide differences among 
his fubje&s j and received for their trouble the eleventh part of the value of the affair 
tried before them f. 

In the firll ifland were buried the wives and children of the lords of the ifles ; but 
their own perfons were depofited in the more facred ground of Jona. 

On the fhores of the lake are fome marks of the quarters of his Carnauch and Gilli- 
glades, the military of the ifles: the firft fignifying a ftrong man ; the laft, agriin look¬ 
ing fellow. The firfl were light armed, and fought with darts and daggers ; the lafl 
with /harp hatchets J. Thefe are the troops that Shakefpeare alludes to, when he 
fpeaks of a Donald, who 

• From the weftern iflei 
Of Kernes and Gallow glades was fuppiied. 


Upon the fhore are remains of a pier, and on a ftone is cut, A. II. or, (Eneas the 
fecond, one of the lords of the ifles, in wlxofc reign it was founded § . This proves fuf- 
ficently that Mac-donald was not their general title, as fome have imagined : the mif- 
takc arofe from two of the name of Donald, who were mod remarkable for the ravages 
they made in Scotland, in the reign of Edward Baliol, in 1 ^68, and that of James I. in 
1410. As the title is popular ftill in the ifles, I chufe to continue what is fo much in 
ufe. 

Befides thofe already mentioned, the lords had a houfe and chapel at Laganon, on 
the fouth fide of Loch-an-daal: a ftrong caftle on a rock in the fea, at Dunowaick, at 
the fouth-eaft end of the country; for they made this ifland their refidence after their 
expulfion from that of Man, in 1304. 

There is a tradition, that while the ifle of Man was part of the kingdom of the ifles, 
that the rents were for a time paid in this country: thofe in filver were paid on a rock 
ftill called Creig-a-nione, or the rock of the filver rent: the other, Creig-a-nairgid, or, 
the rodk of rents in kind. Thefe lie oppofite to each other, at the mouth of a harbour, 
on the fouth fid® of this ifland. 

* a 


* Stephaais noise in Pax. Gramm. 29. 

t Thefe were the Arinin or Tierna head* of the principal families} who alfo a (lifted the lord of the ifles 

with their advice. 


3. Camden, 1421. 
J BoetUiuj, 383. 


.Fordon fays, that the lord of the ifles had here duas manfiones et Caftrum Domano- 


rum. 


*3 


Return 
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Return to Freeport, and go on board my veffel, now at anchor on the Jura fide of 
the found in Whitefa lane bay. 

The ifle of Ilay, Ifla, or, as it is called in Erfe, lie, is of a fquare form, deeply in¬ 
dented on the fouth by the great bay of Loch-an daal, divided from Jura, on the north- 
eaft, by the found which is near fourteen miles long, and about one broad. The tides 
the moil violent and rapid; the channel clear, excepting at the fouth entrance, where 
there are fome rocks on the Jura fide. 

The length of Ilay, from the point of Ruval to the Mull of Kinoth, is twenty-eight 
miles; is divided into the parishes of Kildalton, Kilarow, Kilchoman, and Kihncnie. 
The latitude * of Freeport, 55” 52' 29* N. The face of the ifland is hilly, but not 
high: the loftieft hills are Aird-inifdail, Diur bheinn, and Sgarb-bhein. The land in 
many parts is excellent, but much of it is covered with heath, and abfolutely in a 
ftate of nature. 

The produce is corn of different kinds; fuch as bear, which fometimes yields eleven 
fold, and oats fix fold; a ruinous diftillation prevails here, infomuch that it is fuppofed 
that more of the. bear is drank in form of whifky, than eaten in the Ihape of bannocs. 
Wheat has been railed with good fuccefs in an inclofure belonging to the proprietor; 
but in an open country where mod of the cattle go at large, it is impoffiblc to cultivate 
that grain, and the tenants are unable to inclofe. Much flax is raifed here, and about 
2000I. worth, fold out of the ifland in yarn, which might be better manufactured on 
the fpot, to give employ to the poor natives. 

A fet of people worn down with poverty ; their habitations feenes of mifery, made of 
loofe (tones, without chimnies, without doors, excepting the faggot oppofed to the 
wind at one or other of the apertures, permitting the fmoke to efcape'through the 
other, in order to prevent the pains of fuffocation. The furniture perfectly correfponds: 
a pothook hangs from the middle of the roof, with a pot pendent over a gratelefs fire, 
fdled with fare that may rather be called a permiffion to exilt, than a fupport of vigor¬ 
ous life; the inmates, as may be exptCted, lean, withered, duiky, and fmoked-dned. 
But my picture is not of this ifland only. 

Notwithftanding the excellency of the land, above a thoufand pounds worth of 
meal is annually imported, a famine threatened at this time, but was prevented bv the 
feafonable arrival of a meal (hip; and the inhabitants, like the fons of Jacob of old, 
flocked down to buy food. 

Ale is frequently made in this ifland of the young tops of heath, mixing two thirds 
of that plant with one of malt, fometimes adding hops. Boethius relates that this liquor 
was much ufed among the PiCts, but when that nation was extirpated by the Scots, the 
fccret of making it pcrifhetl with them f. 

The country bleft with fine manures; befides fea-wrack, coral, (hell-(and, reck and 
pit marie, it pofleffes a traCt of thirty-fix fquare miles of limeftone. What treafures, 
if properly applied, to bring wealth and plenty into the ifland. 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and about feventeen hundred are annually exported 
at the price of fifty (hillings each. The ifland is often overftocked, and numbers die 
in March for want of fodder. None but milch cows are houled; tattle of all other 
kinds, except the laddie-horfes, run out during winter. 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be between fiven and eight thoufand. 
About feven hundred are employed in the mines and in the filhery; the reft are 

* I am greatly indebted to Dr. Lind for the true latitude 5 and for a beautiful map of the ifle from 
which I take my meaturemeaM. \ Defer. Regni Scotorum. 

gentlemen. 
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p cntlemen-farmers, fubtenants or fcrvants. The women fpin. Few as yet have mi-, 
grated. 

The fcrvants are paid in kind; the fixth part of the crop. They have houfes gratis: 
the mailer gives them the feed for the firft year, .and lends them horfes to plough an¬ 
nually the land annexed. 

The air is lefs healthy than that of Jura: the prefent epidemical difeafes are dropfies* 
and cancers ; the natural effects of bad food. 

The quadrupeds of this iiland are lloats, weafels, otters, and hares: the laft fmall, 
dark-coloured, and bad runners. The birds are eagles, peregrine falcons, black and 
red game, and a very few ptarmigans. Red brealted goofanders breed on the fhore 
among the loofe Hones, wild geefe in the moors. Herons in the ifland in Loch-guirin. 
The filh are piaffe, fmeardab, large dabs, mullets, ballan, lump-filh, black goby, 
greater dragonet, and that rare filh the Lepadogaller of M. Gouan. 

Vipers fwarm in the heath; the natives retain the vulgar error of their dinging 
with their forked tongues; that a fword on which the poifon has fallen will hifs in 
water like a red hot iron j and that a poultice of human ordure is an infallible cure 
for the bite. 

In this iiland fcveral antient diverfions and fuperftitions are ftill preferved; the 
lafl indeed are ahnolt extintt, or at moft -lurk only among the very meaneft of the 
people. 

The late wakes'or funerals, like thofe of the Romans, were attended with fportsand 
dramatic entertainments, compofcd of many parts, and the adlors often changed their 
dreffes fuitable to their chara&ers. The fubjedt of the drama was hiflorical and pre¬ 
ferved by memory. 

The adlivc fports are wrcflling. .Another is performed by jumping on a pole held 
up horizontally by two men; the performer lights on his knees, takes hold with both 
hands, bends and kiffes it, and then fprings off. He who fucceeds in the feat when the 
poll is at higheft elevation, carries the prize. 

A fecond game of activity is played by two or three hundred, who form a circle; 
and every one places his (lick in the ground before him by way of barrier. A perfon, 
called the.odd man, (lands in the middle, and delivers his bonnet to any one in the 
ring. This is nimbly handed round, and the owner is to recover it 5 and on fucceed- 
ing, takes the place of the perfon w hom he took it from, and that perfon again takes 
the middle place. 

There arc two other trials of ftrength: firft, throwing the fledge-hammer. The 
other feems local. Two men fit on the ground foot to foot^ each lays hold of a Ihort 
itick, and the champion that can pull the other over is the winner. 

'i'he power of fafeination is as ftrongly believed here as it was by the fhepherds of 
Italy in times of old : 

Ncfcio quis tencros oculis itiilii fafeinat agnos ? 

But here the povg- of the evil eye affedts more the milch cows than lambs. If the 
good houfewife perceives the effedt' of the malicious on any of her kine, (he takes as 
much milk as Ihe can drain from the enchanted herd, for the witch commonly leaves 
very little. She then boils it with certain herbs, and adds to them flints and untem¬ 
pered fteel ; alter that file fecures the door, and invokes the three facred perfons. THfe 
puts the witch into jpeh an agony, that Ihe comes nilling-wiliing to the houfe, bcgsjto 
be admitted, td obtain relief by touching the powerful pot; the good woman tjtqjn 

makes 
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makes her terms; the witch reftores the milk to the cattle, and in return is freed from 
her pains. 

Bur fometimes to fave the trouble of thofe charms (for it may happen that the dif- 
order may arife from other caufcs than an evil-eye,) the trial i s made by immerging in 
milk a certain herb, and if the cows are fuper-naturaliy affetted, it inftantly diiUlls 
blood. 

The unfuccefsful lover revenges himfelf on his happy rival by charms potent as thofe 
of the (hepherd Alphefibaeus, and exactly fimilar: 

Ne&e tribus nodi* ternos Amarylli coloret: 

Neele, Amarylli modo. 

Donald takes three threads of different hues, and ties three knots on each, three 
times imprecating the molt cruel difappointments on the nuptial bed: but the bride¬ 
groom t'o avert the harm, (lands at the altar with an untied (hoe, and puts a fixpence 
beneath his foot. 

A prefent was made me of a clach clun ceilach, or cock-knee (tone, believed to 
be obtained out of that part of the bird; but I have unluckily forgotten its virtues. 
Not fo with the clach crubain, which is to cure all pains in the joints. It is to be 
prefumed both thefe amulets have been enchanted ; for the firft very much refembles 
a common pebble, the other is that fpecies of foffil (hell called Gryphjtes. 

I was alfo favoured with feveral of the nuts, commonly called Molucca beans, which 
are frequently found on the weftern (hores of this and others of the Hebrides. They 
are the feeds of the Dolicbos urens , Guilandina Bonduc. G. Bonducetta, and mimofa can- 
dens of Linnaeus, natives of Jamaica. The fifth is a feed called by Bauhin,/r«C?t« exot : 
erbicularis fulcis nervifque quatuor, whofe place is unknown. The four firft grow: in 
quantities on the fteep banks of the rivers of Jamaica, and are generally fuppofed to 
drop into the water, and to be carried into the fea ; from thence by tides and currents, 
and the predominancy of the eaft wind, to be forced through the gulf of Florida into 
the North American ocean, in the fame manner as the Sargaffo, a plant growing on 
the rocks in the feas of Jamaica. When arrived in that part of the Atlantic, they fall 
in with the wefterly winds, which generally blow two-thirds of the year in that tratt ; 
which may help to convey them to the (hores of the Hebrides and Orknies *. I was 
for refolving this phenomenon into (hipwrecks, and fuppofing that they might have been 
flung on thefe coafts out of fome unhappy vcffels; but this folution of mine is ab- 
folutely denied, from the frequency and regularity of the appearance of thefe feeds* 
American tortoifes, or turtks, have more than once been taken alive on thefe coafts, 
tempeft-driven from their warm feas; and part of the maft of the Tilbury man of war, 
burnt at Jamaica, was taken up on the weftern coaft of Scotland; fatts that give pro¬ 
bability to the firft opinion. 

Hiftory furnifties very few materials for the great events or revolutions of Ilay. It 
feems to have been long a feat of empire, probably jointly with the ifle of Man, as 
being me ft conveniently fituated for the government of the reft bf thtc Hebrides; 
for Crovan the Norwegian, after his conqueft of that (Hand in 1066, retired and 
fmiftied his days in Ilay f. There are more Danilh or Norwegian names of places in 
this illand than any other; almoft all the prefent farms derive their titles from them, 
fuch as Perfibus, Torridale, Torribolfe, and the like. On the retreat of the Danes it 
became the feat of their fucceflbrs, the lords of the ides, and continued after their 

# Phil. Tranf. abridged, iii. 540. f Chron. Man. 
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power was broken, in the reign of James III. in their defcendants, the Mac-don aids, 
who held, or ought to have held it from the crown. It was in the pofleffion of a Sir 
James Mac-donald, in the year 1598, the fame who won the battle of Traii-dhruinard 
before mentioned. His power gave umbrage to James VI. who dire&ed the Lord of 
Mao-leod, Cameron of Lochiel, and the Mac-neiles of Barra, to fupport the Mftc- 
leanes in another invafion. The rival parties met near the hill of Ben-bigger, eaft of 
Kilarow; a tierce engagement enfued, and the Macdonalds were defeated, and almott 
entirely cut of!'. Sir James efcaped to Spain j but returned in 1620, was pardoned, 
received a penfion, and died the fame year at Glafgow, and in him expired the laft of 
the great Macdonalds. But the King, irritated by the difturbances raifed by private 
wars, waged between thel'e and other clans, refumed * the grant made by his prede- 
ceffor, and transferred it to Sir John Campbel of Calder, who held it on paying an 
annual feu-duty of five hundred pounds Iterlihg, which is paid to this day. The ifland 
was granted to Sir John, as a reward for his undertaking the conqueft, but the family 
confidered it as a dear acquifition, by the lofs of many gallant followers, and by the 
expences incurred in fupport of it. At prefent it is in pofleffion of Mr. Campbel, of 
Shawfield, and the rents are about 2300I. per annum. 

July 6. Weigh anchor at three o’clock in the morning j with the affiftance of the 
tide get out of the Sound. See on the north-weft fide the place where that gallant 
enemy Thurot lay, at different times, expe&ing the fit opportunity of his invafion, to 
be determined by the news he had of the fuccefs of the Breft fquadron. He was told 
that he lay in a dangerous place ; but he knew that'his fecurity confined, in cafe a 
fuperior force came againft him, in being able either to take to fea, or efcape through 
the Sound, according to the quarter the attack came from. His generofity and hu¬ 
manity are fpoken of in high terms by the iflanders; and his diftrefs appeared very deep 
when he was informed of the mifearrjage of Conflan’s fleet. 

Leave on the coaft of Ilay, near the mouth of the Sound, the celebrated cave of 
Uamh-Fhearnaig, or Uam-mhor. Fourteen or fifteen families retire to it during the 
fine feafon, as their fheellns, or fummer refidence, and three families refide in it the 
whole year. 

About eight or nine miles from the mouth of the Sound lie the ifles of Oranfay and 
Colonfay. The ftillnefs of the day made the paflage tedious, which induced us to take 
boat; the view midway was very fine of Ilay and Jura, of the opening into Loch- 
Tarbat, a bay penetrating deep into Jura, and affording anchorage for large veflels; as 
was experienced a very few years ago by one of eight hundred tons, driven in during 
night: the mafter found an opening, and paffed providentially between two rocks, at 
a fmall diftance from each other; and, finding himfelf in fmooth water, dropped an¬ 
chor, and lay fecure in a fine natural wet dock. A difeovery worthy the attention of 
mariners f. . 

Beyond Jura appears the gulph of Corry-vrekan, bounded by the ifle of Skarba ; 
the mountains of Mull fucceed; and before us extend the (hores of the fwo iflands, 
the immediate obje&s of our vifit. r Land about one o’clock on Oranfay; the fhip ar¬ 
rives foon after, and anchors within Ghudimal, which, with two or three other little 
rocky ifles, forms a harbour. 

» 

* Feuds of the Ifles, 99. 

+ Mariners have overlooked the account of this harbour given by Alexander Lindfay, pilot to James V. 
in hia-navigation round‘Scotland, in 1536, who pronounces it to have good anchorage. James in perfon 
executed the great defign of taking charts of the coafts of his dominions, and founding the molt diftant 
and dangerous rocks. 

8 After 
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After about a mile’s walk reach the ruins of the antient monaflcry, founded (as 
fome fay) by St. C.olumba, but with more probability by one of the Lords of the ifles, 
who fixed here a priory of canons regular of Auguftine,- dependent on the abby of 
Holyrood in Edinburgh. The church is fifty-nine feet by eighteen, and contains the 
tombs of numbers of the antient iflanders, two of warriors recumbent, feven feet long: 
a flattery perhaps of the fculptor, to give to future ages exalted notions of their proweJs. 
Befides thefe, are fcattered over the floor lefl'er figures of heroes, priefts and females ; 
the lad feemingly of fome order : and near them is a figure, cut in (tone, of full fize, 
apparently an abbefs. , 

In a fide chapel, beneath an arch, lies an abbot, of the name of Mac-dufic, with two 
of his fingers elated, in the attitude of benediction: in the fame place is a ftone enriched 
with foliage, a flag furrounded with dogs, and a (hip with full fail: round is inferibed, 
“ Hie jacet Murchardus Mac-dufie de Collonlt, An. Do. 1539, menfe mart, ora me ille. 
ammen.” 

This Murchardus is faid to have been a great oppreflbr, and that he was executed, 
by order of the Lord of the ifles, for his tyranny. Near his tomb is a long pole, placed 
there in memory of the enfign-ftaff of the family, which had been preferred miraculoufly 
for two hundred years: on it (report fays) depended the fate of the Mac-dufian race, 
and probably the original perifhed with this Murchardus. 

Adjoining to the church is the cloifter, a fquare of forty-one feet: one of the fides 
of the inner wall is ruined j on two of the others are feven low arches, on« feven feet 
high including the columns, which are nothing more than two thin (tones *, three feet 
high, with a flat ftone on the top of each, fervmg as a plinth ; and on them two other 
thin ftones, meeting at top, and forming an acute angle, by way of arch : on the fore* 
fide are five fmall round arches; thefe furround "h court of twenty-eight feet eight 
inches. This form is peculiar (in our part of Europe) to this place ; but I am told that 
the fame is obferved in fome of the religious houfes in the iflands of the Archipelago. 

Several other buildings join this, all in a ruinous (late; but a tnoft elegant crofs is 
yet (landing, twelve feet high, one foot feven broad, five inches thick. 

St. Columba, when he left Ireland, made a vow never to fettle within fight of his 
native country : accordingly when he and his friend Oran landed here, they afeended 
a hill, and Ireland appeared in full view. This induced the holy men to make a fudden 
retreat j but Oran had the honour of giving name to the ifland. 

July 7. Afcend the very hill that the faint did: lofty and craggy, inhabited by red¬ 
billed choughs and (lares. On the top is a retreat of the old inhabitants, protected by 
a ftrong ftone dike and advanced works. On the plain below is a large round mount, 
flat at top, on which had probably been a fmall Dani(h fort, fuch as are frequently feen' 
in Ireland. Nearer the (hore in the call fide of the ifland is a large conic tumulus; and 
on the fame plain, a fmall crofs placed, where a Mac-dufie’s corps is faid to have relied. 

Take a boat and vifit Bird ifland, and fome other rocks divided by narrow paflages, 
filled by a mod rapid tide. Saw feveraL eider ducks and fome (hieldrakes. The 
iflanders negleft to gather the down of the former, which would bring in a little 
money. * 

This is the bird called by the dean of the ifles colk. From the circumftance of its 
depluming its bread,‘^ie fables that, “ at that time her fleichc of fedderis falleth of her 
hailly, and fayles to the mayne fea againe, and never comes to land quhyll the zeir end 
again, and then (he comes with her nev fleiche of fedderis: this fleithe that (he leaves 
zeirly upon her neft hes nae pens in the fedderis, bot utter fine downes.” 

* On one of thefe there is an iofeription, which was copied, but by fome accident loft. 
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The Teals are here numerous: a few are caught in nets placed between thefe rocks. 
The great fpccies is taken on Du hirtach, a great rock about a mile round, ten leagues 
to the weft; reported to be the neareft of any to America. 

Oranfay is three miles long; the fouth part low and fandy, the reft high and rocky : 
is divided from Colonfay by a narrow found dry at low water. This ifland is a fingle 
farm, yielding bear, flax, and much potatoes, which are left in their beds the whole 
winter, covered with fea-Wrack, to protett them from the froft. The manure is fhell 
fand and wrack: the laft laid on grafs will produce but one crop $ on corn-land it will 
produce two. Sixty milch cows are kept here j and this year eighty head of cattle 
were fold from the ifland at three pounds a-piece: fome butter and cheefe arc alio 
exported. 

This ifland is rented by Mr. Mac-Neile, brother to the proprietor of both iflands. 
The rent is not more than forty pounds'* year; yet according to the cuftom of the 
ifles, the farm employs a number of fervants, viz. a chief labourer, who has fifty (hil¬ 
lings a year, and a (tone of meal perweek; a principal herdfman, whofe wages are gral's 
for two cows, and meal fufficient for his family; a cow-herd, who has twenty-four 
(hillings a year and (hoes ; one under him, whofe wages are about fixteen (hillings; 
and a calf-herd, who is allowed ten (hillings. Befides thefe are tfto other men, called 
from their employ aoireannan, who have the charge of cultivating a certain portion of 
land, and alfo overfeeing the cattle it fupports: thefe have grafs for two milch cows 
and fix lheep, and the tenth (heaf,the produce of the ground, and as many potatoes as 
they chufe to plant. The maid fervants are a houlekeeper, at three pounds a year ; a 
principal dairy maid, twelve marks Scots each half year j and five other women, five 
marks. 

Crofs the found at low water, and enter the ifland of Colonfay, twelve miles long, 
three broad, full of rocky hills, running tranfverfely, with variety of pretty meandering 
vales full of grafs, and mod excellent for pafturage. Even the hills have plenty of 
.herbage mixed with the rock. The vallies want inclofures and want woods, the com¬ 
mon defeft of all the Hebrides: they yield bear and potatoes; much of the firft is ufed 
in diftillation, to the very ftarving of the iflanders, who are obliged to import meal for 
their fubfiftence. About two hundred and twenty head of cattle are annually exported 
at 3I. each. In 1736 the price was only five-and-twenty (hillings; but the rile com¬ 
menced two years after the rebellion. Yet even this advance does not enrich the people 
of this pretty ifland, for their whole profit is exhaufted in the purchafe of bread, which 
their own induftry ought to fupply. 

Oats are fown here about the middle of April, and yield three and a half. Bear pro¬ 
duces eight fold. Forty or fifty tons of kelp are annually made in both iflands. The 
materials are colle&ed on the (hores in the middle of April, and the kelp exported in 
Auguft, 3t the rate of 3I. ios. or 4I. per ton. 

Their poverty prevents them from ufing the very means Providence has. given them 
of raifing a comfortable fubfiftence. They have a gpod foil, plenty of limeftone, and 
fufficient quantity, of peat. A fea abounding with filh j but their diftrefled (late difables 
them from efiltivating the one, and taking the other. Thefe two iflands contain eight 
thoufand four hundred acres, of which about two thoufand fix hundred are arable. 
How inadequate then is the produce of cattle; and how much motfe fo is that of corn! 

The foil of this ifland is far fuperior in goodnefs to that of Oranfay ; yet how difi- 
proportionably lefs,are the exports: Oranfay owes its advantages to the good manage¬ 
ment of the tenant. 


In 
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In both iflands are between five and fix hundred fouls. The old inabitants were the 
Mac-dufies and the Mac-vurechs. The lirft were chief: “ This ifle (fays the dean) is 
brukit beane gentle capitane callit Mac-dufyke and pertened of auld to Clandonald of 
Kyntyre,” and it is now brukit be ane gentle capitane callit Mac-neile, who has never 
raifed his rents, has preferved the love of his people, and loft but a Angle family by mi¬ 
gration. 

This ifland, fincc the time of the. dean, was the property of the Argyle family, who 
fold it to an anceftor of the prefent proprietor about fixty years ago. i conjedure that 
the ancient owner might have forfeited by engaging in the lall rebellion of the Mac¬ 
donalds ; and that it was included in the large grant of iflands made to the Campbels, 
in reward for their fervices. 

Met with nothing very interefling in the ride. Pafsby a chain of fmall lakes, called 
Loch-fad, by two great ered ftones monumental, at Cil chattan, and by a ruined chapel. 
There are three others; but notwithftanding, from this circumflance, Oranfay and Co- 
lonfay might be fuppofed to have been ifles of fandity, yet from the reformation till 
within the lafl fix years, the facrament had been only once adminiftered. 

Reach Cil-oran, the feat of the proprietor, Mr. Mac-neile, who entertained us with 
much politenefs. His houfe is well-fheltercd, and trees grow very vigoroufly in its 
neighbourhood. There is fcarcely an ifland, where vallies proteded from winds may 
not be found, in which trees might be planted to great advantage. Afh and maple 
would fucceed particularly well; and in many places the beft kinds of willows would 
turn to good account, and produce a manufa&ure of bafkets and hampers, articles our 
commercial towns have a great demand for. 

Rabbits abound here j about a hundred and twenty dozen of their lkins are annually 
exported. 

Bemacles appear here in vaft flocks in September, and retire the latter end of April 
or beginning of May. Among the domeftic fowls I obferved peacocks to thrive well in 
the farm at Oranfay; fo far north has this Indian bird been naturalized. 

Neither frogs, toads, nor vipers are found here; or any kind of ferpent, except the 
harmlefs blind-worm. 

I met with no remarkable foflils. Black talc, the mica lamellata martialis nigra of 
Cronfted, fed. 95, is found here, both in large detached flakes, and immerfed in indu¬ 
rated clay. Alfo rock ftone formed of glimmer and quartz. An imperfed granite is 
not unfrequent. 

July 8. In the morning walk down to the eafiern coaft of the ifland, to a creek 
guarded by the little rocky t ifle of Olamfay, where fmall veflels may find fhelter. Find 
Mr. Thompfon plying off *at a mile’s diftance. Go on board, and fail for Jona. The 
lofty mountains of Mull lay in the front: the eaftern views were Ilay, Jura, Scarba, 
and the entrance of the gulph of Corryvrekan; beyond lies Lorn, and at a diftance 
foars the high hill of Crouachan. 

Steer to the north-weft; but our courfe greatly delayed by calms: take numbers 
of grey gurnards in all depths of water, and find young herrings in their ftomachs. 

Towards evening arrive within fight of Jona, and a tremendous ch*ain iof rocks lying 
to the fouth of it, rendered more horrible by the perpetual noife of breakers. Defer 
our entrance into the found till day-light. 

July 9. About eight of the clock in the morning very narrowly efcape ftriking on 
the rock Bonirevor, apparent at this time by the breaking of a wave : our mailer was 
at fome diftance in his boat, in fcarch of fea-fowl, but alarmed with the danger of his 

vdlel, 
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veflel, was haftening to its relief; but the tide conveyed us out of reach of the rock, 
and faved him the trouble of landing us, for the weather was fo calm as to free us from 
any apprehenfions about our lives. After tiding for three hours, anchor in the found 
of Jona, in three fathoms water, on a white fandy bottom ; but the fafeft anchorage is 
on the eaft fide, between a little iile and that of Mull: this found is three miles long 
and one broad, {hallow, and in fome parts dry at the ebb of fpring tides: it is bounded 
on the eaft by the ifland of Mull; on the weft by that of Jona, the moft celebrated of the 
Hebrides. 

Multitudes of gannets were now fifhing here : they precipitated themfelvcs from a 
vaft height, plunged on their prey at leaft two fathoms deep, and took to the air again 
as foon as they emerged. Their fenfe of feeing mud be exquifite; but they are often 
deceived, for Mr. Thompfon informed me that he had frequently taken them by placing 
a herring on a hook, and finking it a fathom deep, which the gannet plunges for and is 
taken. 

The view of Jona was very pi&urcfque: the eaft fide, or that which bounds the found, 
exhibited a beautiful variety ; an extent of plain, a little elevated above the water, and 
almoft covered with the ruins of the facred buildings, and with the remains of the old 
town ftill inhabited. Beyond thefe the ifland rifes into little rocky hills, with narrow 
verdant hollow’s between (Tor they merit not the name of vallies), and numerous enough 
for every reclufe to take his folitary walk, undifturbed by fociety. 

The ifland belongs to the parifh of Rofs, in Mull-, is three miles long and one broad; 
the eaft fide moftly flat; the middle rifes into fmall hills; the weft fide very rude and 
rocky.; the whole is a Angular mixture of rock and fertility. 

The foil is a compound of land and comminuted fea {hells, mixed with black loam ; 
is very favourable to the growth of bear, natural clover, crowsfoot, and daifies. It is 
in perpetual tillage, and is- ploughed thrice before the fowing the crops at this time 
made a promifing appearance, but the feed was committed to the ground at very dif¬ 
ferent times; fome, I think, about the beginning of May, and fome not three weeks 
ago. Oats do not fucceed here; but flax and potatoes come on very well. I am in¬ 
formed that the foil in Col, Tir-I,and North and South Uilt, is fimilar to that in-Jona. 

The tenants here run-rig, and have the pafturage in common. It fupports about a 
hundred and eight head of cattle, and about five hundred iheep. There is no heath in 
this ifland: cattle unufed to that plant give bloody milk; which is the cafe with the 
cattle of Jona tranfported to Mull, where that vegetable abounds; but the cure is foon 
effected by giving them plenty of water. 

Servants are paid here commonly vith a fourth of the crpp, grafs for three or four 
,cow$ and a few {heep. 

The number of inhabitants is about a hundred and fifty: the moft ftupid and the 
moft lazy of all the iflanders; yet many of them boaft of their defeent from the com¬ 
panions of St. Columba. 

A few of the more common birds frequent this ifland : wild geefe breed here, and 
the young are often reared and tamed by the natives. 

The beautiful fea-buglofs makes'the {hores gay with its glaucous leaves and purple 
flowers. The eryngo, or fea-holly, is frequent; and the fatal belladonna is found here. 

The granites durus rubefeens, the fame with the Egyptian, is found in Nuns-ifle, and 
on the coaft of Mull: a breccia quartzofa, of a beautiful kind, is common; and the 
rocks to the fouth of the bay of Martyrs is formed of the Swedifli trapp, ufeful to glafs- 
makers *. 6 


* Cronftcd, No. cclxvii. 
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Jona derives its name from a Hebrew word fignifying a dove, in allufion to the name 
of the great faint, Colurnba, the founder of its fame. This holy man, infligated by his 
zeal, left his native country, Ireland, in the year 565, with the pious defign of preaching 
the gofpel to the Pi£ts. It appears that lie left his native foil with warm refentment, 
vowing never to make a fcttlciucnt within fight of that bated ifland. lie made his firlh 
trial at Oranfay, and on finding that place too near Ireland, fuccceded to his with at 
Hy, for that was the name of Jona at the time of his arrival. He repeated here the ex¬ 
periment on feveral hills, ere&ing on each a heap of Hones; and that which he lad 
afeended is to this day called Carnan-chul-reh-Eirinn, or the eminence of the back 
turned to Ireland. 

Columba. was foon diftinguilhed by the fanftity of his manners: a miracle that he 
wrought fo operated bn the Piftilh king, Bradeus, that he immediately made a prefent 
of the little ifle to the faint. It feems that his majedy had refufed Columba an audi¬ 
ence, and even proceeded fo far as to order the palace gates to be fiiut againd him } but 
the faint, by the power of his word, indantly caufed them to fly open. 

As foon as he was in poffeffion of Jona he founded a cell of monks, borrowing his 
inftitutions from a certain oriental monadic order *. It is faid that the fird religious 
were canons regular, of whom the founder was the fird abbot; and that his monks, till 
the year 716, differed from thole of the church of Rome, both in the obfervation of 
Eader, and the clerical tonfure. Columba led here an exemplary life, and was highly 
rofpedted for the fanctity of his manners for a confiderable number of years. He is 
the fird on record who had the faculty of fccond-fight, for he told the victory of Aidan 
over the Pi&s and Saxons on the very indant it happened. He had the honour of bu¬ 
rying in this ifland Convallus and Kinnatil, two kings of Scotland, and of crowning a 
third. At length, worn out with age, he died, in Jona, in the arms of his difciples; was 
interred there, but (as the Irilh pretend) in after-times tranflated to Down, where, ac¬ 
cording to the epitaph, his remains were depofited with thofe of St. Bridget and Sr. 
Patrick. 


HI tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno ; 
l}rigida, Patricius, at quo Columba piu». 

But this is totally denied by the Scots; who affirm that the contrary is fhewn in the 
life of the faint, extract'd out of the pope’s library, and tranflated out of the Latin into 
Erfe, by father Cal-o-horan, which decides in favour of Jona the momentous difpute f. 

After the death of St. Columba, the ifland received the name of Y-columb-cill, or 
the ifle of the cell of Columba. In procefs of time the ifland itlelf was perfonified, and 
by a common blunder in early times converted into a faint, and worlhipped under the 
title of St. Columb-killa. 

The religious continued unmoledcd during two centuries; but in the year 807 were 
attacked by the Danes, who with their ufual barbarity put part of the monks to the 
fword, and obliged the remainder, with their abbot Cellach, to feek lafety by flying 
from their rage. The monaltery remained depopulated for feven years; but on the 
retreat of the Danes received a new order, being thfen peqpled by Cl uniats, who con¬ 
tinued there till the diffolution, when the revenues were united to the fee of Argyle. 

Took boat and landed on the fpot called the Bay of Martyrs, the place where the 
bodies of thofe who were to be interred in this holy ground were received during the 
period of fuperftition. t 

ft 

* Sir Roger Twifden’»*Rifc of Monadic States, 36. f M. S. in Advoc. Libr, 1693. 
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Walked about a quarter of a mile to the fouth, in order to fix on a convenient fpot 
for pitching a rude tenr, formed of oars and fails, as our day refidence, during our ftay 
on the ifland. 

Obfervc a little bevond an oblong inclofine, bounded by a done dike, called Clach- 
nan Druinach, and fu no fed to luiv< been the burial-place of the Druids, for bones of 
various fizes are found there. 1 have no doubt but that druidilm was the original reli¬ 
gion of this place; yet I fuppofe this to have been rather the common cemetery of the 
people of the town, which lies almoft dole to the bay of Martyrs. 

Having fettled the bufinefs of our tent, return through the town, confifting at pre- 
fent of about fifty houfes, mollly very mean, thatched with draw of bear pulled up by 
the roots, and bound tight on the roof with ropes made of heath. Some of the houl'es 
that lie a little beyond the reft feemed to have been better conftrufted than the others, 
and to have been the maniions of the inhabitants when the place was in a flourilhing 
date, but at prefent are in a very ruinous condition. 

Vifit every place in the order that they lay from the village. The firft was the ruin 
of the nunnery, filled with canonefles of St. Augulbne, and confecratcd to St. Oran. 
They u ere permitted to live in community for a conli Jerable time after the reforma¬ 
tion, and wore a white gown, and above it a rotchrt of fine linen *. 

The church was fifty-eight feet by twenty : the roof of the eaft end is entire, is a 
pretty vault made of very thin (ton. s, bound together by four ribs meeting in the centre. 
The floor is covered fome feet thick with cow-dung ; this place being at prefent the 
common fhelter for the cattle ; and the blunders are too lazy to remove this fine ma¬ 
nure, the colle&icn of a century, to enrich their grounds. 

With much difficulty, by virtue of fair words and a bribe, prevail on one of thefe 
liftlefs fellows to remove a great quantity of this dunghill, and by that means once more 
expole to light the tomb of the lalt priorefs. Her figure is cui on the face of the ftone; 
an angel on each fide fupports her head ; and above them is a little plate and a comb. 
The priorefs occupies only one half of the furface ; the other is filled with the form of 
the Virgin Mary, with head crowned and mitred; the child in her arms; and to denote 
her Queen of Heaven, a fun and moon appear above. At her feet is this addrefs, from 
the prrorefs : “ Sancta Maria ora pro me.” And round the lady is inferibed * “ Hie 
jacet Domina Anna Donaldi Terletif filiaquondam prioriffadc Jona quae obiit ano m° 
d° xi mo ejus animan altiflimo commendamus ” 

Mr. Stuart, who fome time part vifited this place, informed me that at that time he 
obferved this fragment of another infeription : “ Hie jacet Mariota filia Johan: Lauch- 
lani Domini de . . . .” 

Befides this place of fepulture, was another on the outfide, allotted for the nuns; 
where, at arefpe&able distance from the virtuous reclufes, lies in folitude a frail filter. 

This nunnery could never have been founde d (as fome aftert) in the days of St. Co- 
Iumba, who was no admirer of the fair fex: in faft he held them in fuch abhorrence, that 
hedetefted all cattle on their account, and would not^ermit a cow to come within fight 
of his facred walls; becaufe ** 'Sfyr am bi bo, bi’dh bean, ’Sfar am bi bean, bi’dh 
mallacha * “ Where there is a cow, there mult be a woman j and where there is a 
woman, there muft be mifehief.” 

Advance from hence along abroad paved way, which is continued in a line from the 
nunm ry to the cathedral: another branches from it to the bay of Martyrs j and a third, 
narrower than the ethers, points towards the hills. 


* Keith, >80. 
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On’this road is a large and elegant crofs, called that of Macleane, one of three hun¬ 
dred and fixty that were (landing in this ifland at the reformation *, but immediately 
after were alinoft entirely demolifhed by order of a provincial affembly, held in the 
ifland. It feems to have been cuftomary in Scotland for individuals to ereft erodes, 
probably in confequence of fome vow, or perhaps out of a vain hope of perpetuating 
their memory. 

Arrive at Reilig Ourain, or the burying-place of Oran, a vaft enclofure; the great 
place of interment for the number of monarchs who were depofited here, and for the 
potentates of every'ifle, and their lineage; for all were ambitious of lying in this holy 
fpot. The place is in a manner filled with grave-ftones, but fo overgrown with weeds, 
efpecially with the common butter-bur, that very few are at prefent to be feen. 

I was very defirous of viewing the tombs of the kings, deferibed by the Dean of the 
ifles, and from him by Buchanan : the former fays f, that in his time there were three, 
built in form of little chapels j on one was inferibed, “ Tumulus Regum Scotias.” 
In this were depofited the remains of forty-eight Scotti/h monarchs, beginning with 
Fergus II., and ending with the famous Macbeth: for his fucceffor, Malcolm Canmore, 
decreed for the future Dumferline to be the place of royal fepulture J. Of the Scotrifh 
monarchs interred in Jona, fixteen are pretended to be of the race of Alpin, and are 
dyk'd, Righrid Ailpeanaeh. 

Fergus was the founder of this maufoleum (Boethius calls it abbatia §), and not only 
dirc&ed that it (hould be the fepulchre of his fucceflbrs, but alfo caufed an office to be 
compofed for the funeral ceremony. 

The next was inferibed, “ Tumulus Regum Hibernia,” containing four Irifh mo¬ 
narchs; and the third, “ Tumulus Regum Norwegia,” containing eight Norwegian 
princes, or more probably viceroys, of the Hebrides, while they were fubjeft to that 
crown. 

That fo many crowned heads, from different nations, fhould prefer this as the place 
of their interment, is (aid to have been owing to an ancient prophecy: 

Seachd bliadna roimh'n bhraa 
Thig muir thar Eirin re son tra* 

* btliar lie ghu irrri ghlaii 

Acb Saamhaidh I cholum clairich. 

Which is to this effeft: “ Seven years before the end of the world a deluge (hall 
drown the nations: thefea, at one tide, (hall cover Ireland, and the green-headed Ilay ; 
but Columba’s ifle (hall fwiin above the flood.” 

But of thefe celcbrated»tombs we could difeover nothing more than certain flight 
remains, that were built in a ridged form, and arched within; but the inferiptions were 
loft. Thefe are called Jomaire nan righ, or the ridge of the kings. Among thefe 
(tones were found two with Gaelic inferiptions, and the form of a crofs carved on each : 
the words on one were, “ Cros Domhail Fat’afich,” or the crofs of Donald Long- 
fhanks; the other fignified the crofs of Urchvinc o Guin. The letters were thofe of 
the moft ancient Irifh alphabet, exhibited in Valiancy's Iri(h grammar* 

Among the fame (tones is alfo the following : “ Hie jicent quatuor priores de—ex 
una naticne V: Johannes, Hugonius, Patricius: in decretis olim Bacularius, alter Hu- 
gonius || qui obiit an. Dom. millefs'" < ’ quingenteflimo.” 

* Short Defer, of Jona, 1693. Advoc. Libr. M. S. f P. 19. f Boethnas, lib. via. p. lit. 

k 

§ Lib. vii. p. 119. f| Corre&ed by John Lloyd, Efq- of Wyg-fair, FlintOiire. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Stuart for thefe three inferiptions, which he met with in his 
former voyage ; arriving before the growth of the all-covering weeds. Mr. Frazier, 
ion to the Dean of the iiles, informed Mr. Sacheverel, governor of the ifle of Man, who 
vifited Jona in 1688, that his father had col iefted there three hundred i.dcriptions, and 
prefented them to the Earl of Arg\ le; which were afterwards loll in the troubles of 
the family. 

The chapel of St. Oran Hands in this fpace, which legend reports to have been the 
firfl building attempted by St. Columba; by the working of fome evil fpirit, the w r alls 
fell down as faft as they were built up. 

After fome confultation it was pronounced, that they never would be permanent till 
a human viftim was buried alive : Oran a companion of the faint, generoufly offered 
himfelf, and was interred accordingly: at the end of three days St. Columba had the 
curiofity to take a farewell look at his old friend, and caufed the earth to be removed. 
To the furprize of a ! l beholders, Oran ftarted up, and began to reveal the fecrets of 
his prifon-houfe; and particularly declared, that all that had been faid of hell was a 
mere joke. This dangerous impiety fo fhockcd Columba,. that, with great policy, he 
infhntly ordered the earth to be flung in again ; poor Oran was overwhelmed, and an 
end for ever put to his prating. His grave is near the door, diftinguifhed only by a plain 
red flone. 

Boc*hius • gives us reafon to fuppofe, before this period, Jona to have been the 
habitation of the weird filters and cacodaeraons ; for King Natholocus, like Saul of old, 
confulted in this ifland an old witch, of uncommon fame: no wonder, therefore, that 
the prince of darknefs fhould be interefted in the overthrow of edifices that were to 
put an end to his influence. 

In Oran’s chapel are feveral tombs, and near it many more: within, beneath a re- 
cefs formed with three neat pointed arches, is a tomb-flone with a fhip and feveral orna¬ 
ments. I forgot whether the fails were furled : in that cafe the deceafed was defeended 
from the ancient Kings of Man of the Nonvegian t race, who ufed thole arms. 

Near the fouth end is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnau’s father, inferibed, Ilicceft 
crux Lauthlani Me. Fingon et cjus filii Johannis Abbatis de Mv. fafta an. Dom. m>++ 
cccclxxxix. 

Another of Macdonald of llay and Cantyre, commonly called Jnnus, or Angus oig, 
the chief of the name. He was a ftrong friend to Robert Bruce, and was with him 
at the-battle of Bannockbourne. His infeription is. Hie jacet corpus Angufii filii 
Domini Angufii Me. Doinhnill de I!ay. 

In another place lies the grave-ftone of Ailean Nan Sop, a C.eatharnarch, or head of 
a party, of the name of Macleane; from whom is defeended the family of Torloifg. 
r lhe done is ornamented with carving and a fhip. 

A Macleane, of Col, appears in armour with a fword in his left hand. A Macleane 
of 1 j uart, with armour, fhield and two-handed fword. And a third, of the fame name 
of the family of Lochbuy : his right hand grafps a j>i(tol, his left a fword. Bdkles 
thefe, are number^ of other ancient heroes, whole very names have perifhed, and they 
deprived of their expefted glory :• fheir lives were, like the path of an arrow, doled up 
and loft asfoon as paft } and probably in thofe times of barbaiifm, as fatal to their fel¬ 
low creatures. 

About feventy feet fouth of the chapel is a red unpolifhed done; beneath which lies 
a namelefs King of prance. But the memory of the famous old d oft or of Mull has had 


* 1-ib. vi. p. 90. 


f Doftor Macpherfon. 
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a better fate, and is preferved in thefe words : Hie jacet Johannes Bctonus Maclenorum. 
familial, medicus, qui mortuus eft 19 Novembris 1657. JEt. 63. Donaldus Betonus 
fecit. 1674. 

Ecce cadit jaculo vifttici* worth iniqux j 
Qui totie* aim's folverai iple malis. 

Soli Deo Gloria. 

A little north weft of the door is the pedeftal of a cro's: on it are certain ftones, 
that feem to have been the fupport of a tomb. Numbers who vifit this ifland (I fup- 
pofe theeleft impatient for the confuimnation of all things) think it incumbent on them 
to turn each of thefe thrice round, according to the courfe of the fun. They are called 
Clacha-l rath; for it is thought that the brath, or end of the world, will not arrive till 
the ftone on which they Hand is worn through. Originally, fays Mr. Sacheverel, 
here were three noble globes, of white marble, placed on three ftone bafons, and thefe 
were turned round ; but the fynod ordered them, and fixty erodes, to be thrown into 
the fca. The prefent ftones are probably fubftituted in place of thefe globes. 

The precinct of thefe tombs was held facred, and enjoyed the privileges of a Girth, 
or fanctuary *. Thefe places of retreat were by the ancient Scotch law, not to iheltcr 
indiferirninately every offender, as was the cafe in more bigotted times in Catholic 
countries : for here all atrocious criminals were excluded ; and only the unfortunate 
delinquent, or the penitent fmner fhielded from the inftant ftroke of rigorous jufticc. 
'fhe laws are penned with fuch humanity and good fenfe, that the reader cannot be dif- 
plcafed with feeing them in their native fimplicity f. 

“ Gif any flcis to IIalik Kirk moved with repentance confeffcs there that he 
“ heavily finned, and for the love of God is come to the houfe of God for fafetie of 
“ himIVIf, he fall nocht time life nor limine bot quhat he has taken frae anie man he 
“ fall rdtore fame-ikill to him, and fall fatisfie the King according to the law of the 
“ countrie. 

“ And fwa fall fwere upon the Ilalie Evangell that there-after he fall never commit 
“ reif nor theift.” Alex. 11. c 6 . 

“ If ane manflayer takes himfclf to the immunitie of the Kirk, he fould be adrnon- 
“ iflfed and required to come forth and prefent himfelf to the law; to know gif the 
“ flauchter was committed be forthocht felonie or murther. 

“ And gif he be admoniffed, and will not come furth ; fra that time furth in all time 
“ thereafter he fal be banifhed and exiled as ane committer of murther and forethocht 
“ felonie ; keep and refervand to him the immunitie of the kirk to the whilk he take 
“ himfelf.” Rob. it. c. 9. 

Particular care was alfo taken that they Ihoukl receive no injury during their retreat: 
penalties were enacted for even (Iriking j but for the murder of any, “ The King was 
to have from the flayer twentye nine kyes and ane zoung kow ; and the offender was 
alfo to aflithe to the friends of the defunft conforme to the laws of the countrie.” 
Wil. c. 5. 

The cathedral lies a little to tile north of this inclofure: is in the form of a croft?. 
The length from eaft to weft is a hundred and fifteen feet. The brefdth jtwenty-three. 
The length of the tranfept feventy. Over the centre is a fiandfome tower : on each of 
which is a window with fome ftone work of different forms in every one. 

On thefouth fide of the chancel are fome Gothic arches lupported by pillars, nine 
feet eight inches high, including the capitals ; and eight feet nine inches in circumfer- 

I From tli-’ Regiam Majt Harem. 
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Fo itun, lib. it. c. to. 
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ence. The capitals are quite peculiar; carved round with various fuperftitious figures, 
among others is an angel weighing of fouls. 

The altar was of white marble veined with grey, and is vulgarly fuppofed to have 
reached from fide to fide of the chancel: hut Mr. Sacheverel*, who law it whenal- 
moll entire, allures us, that the fize was fix feet by four. 

The demolition of this ftone was owing to the belief of the fuperftitious ; who were 
of opinion, that a piece of it conveyed to the pofleffor fuccefs in whatever he undertook. 
A very finnll portion is now left; and even that we contributed to diminilh. 

Near the altar is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnon. His figure lies recumbent, 
with this infeription round the margin, “ Hie jacct Johannes Mac-Fingone abbas de ly, 
qui obiit anno Domini Millefiimo quingentelfimo, cujus animse propitietur Deus altiffi- 
mus. Amen.*’ 

On the other fide is the tomb and figure of Abbot Kenneth. 

On the lloor is the efiigy of an armed knight, with a whilk by his fide, as if he juft 
had returned from the feaft of fliells in the hall of Fingal. 

Among thefe funeral fubje&s, the interment (a few years ago) of a female remarkable 
for her lineage muft not be omitted. She was a direct defeendant, and the laft of the 
Clan-an-oifter, oftiarii, or door-keepers to the monaftery. The firft of the family came 
©ver with Columba, but falling under his dilpleafure, it was decreed on the imprecation 
of this irritable faint, that never more than five of his clan fliould exift at one time ; 
and in confequence when a fixth was born, one of the five was to look for death. 
This, report fays, alway happened till the period that the race was extinguiflied in this 
woman. 

It is difficult to fay when the prefent church was built: if we may credit Boethius, it 
was rebuilt by Malduinus, in the feventh century, out of the ruins of the former. But 
the prefent ftru£ti»re is far too magnificent for that age. Moft of the wails are built with 
red granite from the Nuns ifle in the found. 

From the ibuth-eaft corner are two parallel walls about twelve feet high, and ten feet 
diftant from each other. At prefent they are called Dorus targh, or the door to the 
fhore: are fuppofed to have been continued from the cathedral to the fea, to have 
been roofed, and to have formed a covered gallery the whole way. 

In the ihurch-yard is a fine crofs, fourteen feet high, two feet two inches broad, and 
ten inches thick, made of a fingle piece of red granite. The pedeftal is three feet high. 

Near the fouth-eaft end is Mary’s chapel. Befides this, we are informed, that there 
Were feveral other founded by the Scottifh monarchs, and the Reguli of the illesf. 

The monaftery lies behind the cathedral. It is in a moft ruinous (late, a finall rem- 
hant of a’ cloifter is left. In a corner are fome black Hones, held fo facred, but for 
what reafon I am ignorant, that it was cuftomary to fwear by them : perhaps from their 
being neighbours to the tutelar faint, whofe grave is altnoft adjacent. 

Boethius | gives this monaftery an earlier antiquity than perhaps it can juflly claim. 
He fays, that after the defeat of the Scots, at the battle of Munda, A. D. 379, the 
furvivors with all religions fled to this ifland ; and \vere the original founders of this 
houfe. Butcthe account given by'the venerable Bede is much more probable, that St. 
Columba was the original founder, as has bi en before related. 

This Hie, fays the Dean, hes beine richlie dotat by the Scotch kings : and mentions 
feveral little iflands that belonged to it, which he calls Soa, Naban, Moroan, Reringc, 

• P. i$i. f Buchanan, lib. i. c. 37. Dean of the ifles, tg. 

\ Lib. vt. p. 108,109. 
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Inch Kenzie, Eorfay, and Kannay. If thefe had been all the endowments, they would 
never fcrve to lead the religious into the temptation of luxury; but they were in pof- 
leffion of a confiderable number of churches and chapels in Galway, with large ellates 
annexed, all which were taken from them, and granted to the canons of Holyrood 
houfe by William I. between the years 1172 and 1180*. 

Columba was the firft abbot: he and his fucceffors maintained a jurifdi&ion over all 
the other monaflerics that branched from this; and over all the monks of this abbey 
that exercifed the priefby or even epifcopal fun&ion in other places. One of the infti- 
tutes of Loyola feeins here to have been very early eftabliflied, for the eleves of this 
houfe feem not to think theinfelves freed from their vow of obedience to the abbot of 
Jona. Bede 1 fpeaks of the Angular pre-eminence, and fays that the ifland always had 
for a governor an abbot-prefbyter, whofe power (by a very uncommon rule) not only 
every province, but even the bifliops theinfelves, obeyed. From this account the ene¬ 
mies to epifcopacy have inferred, that the rank of bifhop was a novelty, introduced into 
the church in corrupt times; and the authority they aflumed was an errant ufurpa- 
tion,’ fince a Ample abbot for fo confiderable a fpace was permitted to have the fuperi- 
ority. In anfwer to this, archbiihop Ufherf advances, that the power of the abbot of 
Jona was only local; and extended only to the bifhop who refided there : for after the 
conquefl of the ifle of Man by the Englifh, and the divifion of the fee after that event, 
the bifhop of the ifles made Jona his refulence, which before was in Man. But not- 
withflanding this, the venerable Bede feems to be a flronger authority, than the Uliter 
annals quoted by the archbifhop, .which pretend no more than that a bifhop had always 
seAded in Jona, without even an attempt to refute the pofitive aflertion of the moft re- 
fpe&able author we have (relating to church matters) in tho.e primitive times. 

North of the monaftery are the remains of the bifhop’s houfe : the reAdence of the 
bifl.ops of the ifles after the ifle of Man was feparated from them. This event happened 
in the time of Edward I. On their arrival the abbots permitted to them the ufe of 
their church, for they never had a cathedral of their own, except that in the ifle of 
Man. During the time of the Norwegian reign, which lafled near two hundred years, 
the bifliops were chofen without refpecl of country, for we And French, Norwegian, 
Englifh and Scotch among the prelates, and they were generally, but not always, con- 
fecrated at Drontheim. Even after the ceflion of the Ebu iac to Scotiani by Magnus, 
the patronage of this bifhoprick was by treaty referred to the archbifhop § of Drontheim. 
This fee was endowed with |j thirteen iflands; but fome of them were forced from, 
them by the tyranny of fome of the little chieftains; thus for example, Rafa, as the 
honeft Dean fays, was perteiaing to Mac-Gyllychallan by the fword, and to the bifhop 
of the ifles by heritage. * 

The title of thefe prelates, during the eonjun&ion of Man and Sodor, had been univer- 
fally miftaken, till the explications of that moil ingenious writer Dr Macpherfon : it 
was-always fuppofed to have been derived from Soder, an imaginary town, either in. 
Man or in Jona: whofe derivation was taken from the Greek Sorer or Saviour. ■ Dur¬ 
ing the time that the Norwegian! were in pofTeflion of the ifles, they divided them into 
two parts: the northern,, which comprehended all that lay to the ncfrih pf the point of 

• 8!r James T'airympie's Call 7',272. 

f Habere aimm folet ipfa in Tula u&orem temper Abbatem Prrfbyterum, cojua juri et omnia Provincia 
Ct ip 11 etiam fcpifeopi ordine inulitato aebeant efle fubjedi. Lib. iii c 4. 

| OeBrit Fcctef Primorct. cap. xv j> 70 . 

$ Sir David Dairymple’a -niials of :icotland 178. |f The Deta. 

^ P. 2»2, ami Torfscus, in many parts of lii&hiflory of the Orkneys. 
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Arnamurchan, and were called the Nordereys, from norder North, and ey an iiland. 
And the Sudereys took in thofe that lay to the fouth of that promontory. This was 
only a civil divifion, for the fake of governing thefe fcattered dominions with more 
facility ; for a feparate viceroy was fent to each, but both were lubjeCl to the fame 
jurifdi&ion civil and ccclefialHcal. But as the Sudereys was the moll important, 
that h:'d the honour of giving name to the bilhoprick, and the ifle of Man retained both 
titles, like as England unites that of France, notwithftanding many centuries have 
elapfed fince our rights to the now ufurped titles are loll. 

Proceed on our walk. To the well of the convent is the abbot’s mount, overlooking 
the whole. Beneath fecni to have been the gardens once wt 11 cultivated, for we are 
told that the monks tranfplanted from other places, herbs bothefculent and medicinal. 

Beyond the mount are the ruins of a kiln, and a granary: and near it, was the mill. 
The lake or pool that ferved it lay behind ; is now drained, and is the turbery, the fuel 
of the natives : it appears to have been once divided, for along the middle runs a railed 
way, pointing to the hills. They neglect at prefent the conveniency of a mill, and ufc 
only querns. 

North from the granary extends a narrow flat, with a double dike and fofs on one 
fide, and a fingle dike on the other. At the end is a fquare containing a cairn and 
furrounded with a (lone dike. This is called a burial place : it mull have been in very 
early times cotemporary with other cairns, perhaps in the days of Druidifm ; for bi- 
lliop Pocock mentions, that he had feen two ftones feven feet high, with a third laid 
acrofs on their tops, an evident cromleh: he alfo adds, that the Irifh name of the 
ifland was lilh Drunilh } which agrees with the account I have fomewhero read, that 
Jona had been the feat of Druids expelled by Columba, w ho found them there. 

Before I quit this height, I mud cbferve, that the whole of their religious buildings 
were covered on. the north fide by dikes, as a prote&ion from the northern invaders, 
who paid little regard to the fanflity of their characters. 

The public was greatly intereded in the prefervation of this place, for it was the re¬ 
po fit ory of moll of the ancient Scotch records *. The library here mud alfo have 
been invaluable, if we can depend upon Boethius, who aliens that Fergus the II. aflid- 
ing Alaric the Goth, in the lacking of Rome, brought away a6 his (hare of the plunder, 
a ched of-books, which he prefented to the monaltery of Jona. iEneas Sylvius (after¬ 
wards Pope Pius II.) intended, when he was in Scotland, to have vifited the library in 
fearch of the lod books of Livy, but was prevented by the death of the King, James I. 
A fmall jparcel of them were in 1525 brought to Aberdeen f, and great pains were 
taken to unfold them, but through age and the tendernefs of the parchment, little could 
be read : but from what the learned tfere able to make out,’ the work appeared by the 
dyle to have rather been a fragment of Sallud than of I.ivy. But the regider and 
records of the iiland, all written on parchment, and probably other more antique and 
valuable remains, were all deft-royed by that worfe than Gothic lynod J, which at the 
reformation declared war againd all fcience. 

At prefent, this once celebrated feat of learning is feeditute of even afchool-mader ; 
and this feminaryof holy men wants even a minidcr to afiid them in the common 
duties of religion. 

* Vide Mac-kenzie, Stillingflcft, LI 11 y<l. 

t Boethius lih. vii. p 114, Pauli is fovius, quoted by Uther, Br. Eccl 577. 

lam informed that numbers of the rccoids of the Hebrides were prtieivcdat Dron.krim till thty 
were deftroyed by the great fire which happened in that city cither in the tail or prefent ceutuiy. J 

| M. S. Advocate* Library. 
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July 10. Crofs the iflaud over a mod fertile elevated tra& to the fouth-weft fide, to 
vifit the landing place of St. Columba ; a fmall bay, with a pebbly beach, mixed with 
variety of pretty (tones, fuch as violet-coloured quartz, nephritic (tones, and fragments 
of porphyry, granite and Zueblitz marble: a vaft trad near this place was covered with 
heaps of (tones, of unequal fizes: tliele, as is faid, were the penances of monks who 
we c to raife heaps, ofdimenfions equal to their crimes : and to judge by fotne,it is no 
breach of charity to think there were among them enormous Tinners. 

On one tide is (hewn an oblong heap of earth, the fuppofed fize of the veffel that 
tranfported St. Columba and his twelve difciples from Ireland to thisifland. 

On my return faw, on the right hand, on a fmall hill, a fmall circle of (tones, and a 
little cairn in the middle, evidently Druidical, but called the hill of the Angels, Cnoe 
nar-aitngcal; from a tiadition that the holy man had there a conference with thole ce- 
ledi.il beings foon after his arrival. Bi(hop Pocock informed me, that the natives were 
accudotned to bring their horfes to this circle at the feaft of St. Michael, and to courfe 
round it. I conje&ure that this ufage originated from the cuftom of blefling the horfes 
in the days offuperllition, when the pried and the holy water pot were called in : but 
in latter times the horffcs are dill aflembled, but the realon forgotten. 

The traveller mud not neglctt to afeend the hill of l)un-ii; from whofe fuinmit is a 
mod pi&urefque view of the long chain of little iflands, neighbours to this; of the long 
low ifles of Col and Tir -1 to the wed ; and the vad height of Rum and Skie to the 
north. 

July it. At eight of the clock in the morning, with the firft fair wind we yet had, 
fet fail for the found: the view of Jona, its cluftered town, the great ruins, and the fer¬ 
tility of the ground, were fins contrails, in our pallage to the red granite rocks of the 
, barren Mull. 

Loch-Screban, or Loch-I.even in Mull, foon opens to our view. After palling a. 
cape, placed in our maps far too projecting, fee Loch in-a-Gaal; a deep bay, with the 
ifles of Ulva and Gometra in its mouth. On Ulva arc balaltic columns of a lighter 
colour than ufual. In Loch-Screban that intel’igent voyager Mr. Mills in 1788, dif- 
covered in a glen near Ardlun head, a wonderful collection of balaltic columns, varioufly 
difpoled, fome erect, other* bending as if profiled by the incumbent weight, and attend¬ 
ed by lava and vitrified matter. Am infulated rock of a very furprizing compolition is 
to be feen at the extremity of the glen, fupported by lofty balaltic pillars (lightly inclined. 
The greater part of the rock is formed of rude 1 iva, but one fide confllts of pillars lying 
horizontally upon the others, and regularly retting on them till they reach thefurnmit 
of the lava, and form on that part a molt beautiful and Angular facing # . 

On the well appears tW beautiful groupe of the Trealhunilh ifles f. Nearelt lies 
Staffa, a new giant’s caufeway, rifing amidft the waves; but with columns of double the 
height of that in Ireland; glofly and refplendent, from the beams of the eaftern fun. 
Their greatelt height was at the fouthern point of the ifle, of which they feemed the 
fupport. They decrealed in height in proportion as they advanced along that face of 
Stafla oppofed to us, or the eaftern fide; at length appeared loft in the formlefs ftrata: 
and the reft of the illand that appeared to us was formed of Hopes to the water edge, or 
of rude but not lofty precipices. Over part of the ifle, on *the weftern fide, was plainly 
to be feen a vaft precipice, fcemingly columnar, like the preceding. I wilhed to make a 

* Phil. Tranf. lx** p. 73. tab. it. 

f Thcfc arc moh crruncoufly placed in the mapi a very confiderablc diftasee too fat to the north. 
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nearer approach, but the prudence of Mr. Thompfon, who was unwilling to venture in 
thele rocky feas, prevent'd my farther fearch of this wondrous ifle; I could do no 
more than caufe an accurate view to be taken of its eaftern fide, and of thole of the 
other pi^urefque iflands then in fight. But it is a great .confutation to me, that 1 am 
able to lay before the pubtfe a tnoftaceurate account communicated to ^through the 
frieolfeip of Sir Jofeph Banks, who, on Auguft is of thta'fummer, vwmlhefc pans 
on his intcrefUng Voyage to Iceland. 


ACCOUNT OF STAFF A, Br Si& Joitrn Burnt, B*iaMr. 

August*. w In the found of Mull, we came to anchor, on the Moryeh fide, 
oppofite to a gentleman’s houfe, called Drumnen : the owner of It, M#,. MSdleano, 
havMgBtomd out who we were, very cordially afked us aihore j we accepted his invi¬ 
tation, art# arrived at his houfe, where we met an Eftglifh.gentleman, Leach *, 
who rio fooner faw us than he told us, that about nine league! from us was an ifland 
where he believed no one even in the Highlands had beenf, on which Vere pillair. 
like thofe of the GiantVCaufeway: this was a great objeCl to me who had'wilhed to 
have feen the caufe way itfelf, would time have allowed ; I therefore refolved to pio- 
ceed diredly, efpecially as it waa juft in the way to the Columb-kill: accordingly, 
having put up two days provifions, and my little tent, we put off in the boat about 
one o’clock for our intended voyage, having ordered the Chip to wait for ns iff Tobir- 
more, a very fine harbour on the Mull fide. 

“ At nine o’clock, after a tedious paffage, having had not a breath ot, wind, we 
arrived, under .the direction of Mr. Macleane’s/on, and Mr. Leach. It was too dark 
to fee any thing, fo we carried our tent and baggage near the only houfe upon the 
ifiand, and began to cook Our fuppers, in order to be prepared for the earlieft dawn, 
to enjoy that which from the conversation of the gentlemen we had now railed the 
higheft expiations of. 

(< The impatience which every body felt to fee the wonders we had heard fo largely 
deferibed,’ prevented our morning’s reft; every one was up and in motion before the 
break of day, and with the firft light arrived at the fouth-weft part of the ifiand, the 
feat of the moft remarkable pillars; where we no fooner arrived than we were (truck 
with a feene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, though formed, as we 
thought, upon the moft fanguine foundations j the whole, of that mid of the ifiand 
fupported by ranges of natural pillars, moftly above fifty feet high, (landingin natural 
colonnades, according as the bays or points 'of land formed themfelves; upon a firm 
bafts of folid unformed rock, above thefe, the ftratum which reaches to the foil or fur- 
face of tbe ifiand, varied in thicknefs as the ifiand itfelf formed into hills or vallies; 
each hill, which hung over the columns below, formjng an ample pediment; forne ot 
ihefe above fixty.feet in thicknefs, from the bafe to the point, formed by the (loping 
of the hill olf each fid^ almoft into the fliape of thofe ufed in architecture. 


* “ I eatmot but ntprcls the obligations I have to thii gentleman for his very kind intentions ofTnforming 
me of this matchlefs cuiinfity; for I am informed that he putfued me in a boat fur two miles, to acquaint 
roe with wh«t he had obfemd ; but, unfortunately for me, we out-failed hij liberal intention.” 

f " U hen I lay in the found of Jona, two gentlemen, from the ifle of Mull, and whole ftttlements were 
there, feetned to know nothing of this place t at leaft they never neutioned it as any thing wonderful.” 

“ Compared 
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“ Compared to this what are the .cathedrals or the palaces built by men! mere mo¬ 
dels or playthings, imitations as diminutive as his works will always be when compared 
to thofe of nature. Where is now the boaft of the architect! regularity, the only part 
in which he fancied himlclf to exceed his miftrefs, Nature, is here found in her pof- 
feffion, and here it has been for ages undefcribed •» Is not tins the fchool where the 
art was originally ftudicd, and what has been added fothisby the whole' Grecian 
fchool f a capital to ornament the column of nature, of which they could execute only 
a model; and for that very capital they were obliged to a buffi of Acanthus: how 
amply does nature repay thofe who ftudy her wonderful works! 

“ With our minds full of fuch reflections we proceeded along the ffiore, treading 
upon another Giant’s- Caufeway, every (lone being regularly formed into i certain 
number of fides and angles, till in a ftort time we arrived at the month of a cave, 
the mod magnificent, I fuppofe, that has ever been defcribed by travellers., 

“ Thu mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than fuch a fpace, fupported 
on each fide by ranges ot columns j ahd roofed by the bottoms of thofo,? which have 
been broke off iaorder to form it; between the angles of which a yellow ffalagmitic 
matter has exuded,-which ferves to define the angles precifely; and at the fame time 
vary the colour with a great deal of elegance, and to render it dill more'agreeable, 
the whole is lighted from without j fo that the fartheft extremity is very plainly feeu 
from without, and the air within, being agitated by the flux-and reflux of the tides, 
is perfectly dry and wholefome, free entirely from the damp vapours with which na¬ 
tural caverns in general abound. 

** We afked the name of it. Said our guide, the cave df. Fhinn-} what is Fhinn ? 
faid we. Fhinn -Mac Coul, whom the tranflator of Ofiian's works has called Fingal. 
How fortunate that in this cave we ffiould meet with the remembrance of thaj. chief, 
whofe exiftence, as well as that of the whole epic poem is almofi; doubted in England. 

“ Enough for the beauties of Staffa j I {hall now proceed to deferibe it and its pro¬ 
ductions more philofopically: 

“ The little ifland of Staffa lies on the weft coaft of Mull, about three leagues 
north-eaft from Jona, or the Columb Kill; its greateft length is about an Engliffi mile, 
and its breadth about half a one. On the weft fide of the ifle is a fmall bay, where 
boats generally land j a little to the fouthward of which the^rff appearance of pillars 
are to be obferved; they are fmall, and inftead of being placed upright, lie down on 
their fides, each forming a fegment of a circle j from lienee you paf$ a fmall cave, 
above which, the pillars now grown a little larger,, are inclining in all directions: in 
one place in particular a fmall mafs of them very muenrefemble the ribs of a {hip f ; 
from hence, having paffed the cave, which, if it is not low water, you mull do in a 
boat, you come to the firft ranges of pillars, which are ftill not above half as large as 
thofe a little beyond. Over againft this place is a fmall ifland, called in Erfe, Boo-ftia- 
la, or more properly Bhuacha-ille, or the herdfman, feparated from the main by a 

channel not many fathoms wide; this whole ifland is compofed of pillars without any 

* 

* “ Staffa ia taken notice of by Buchanan, but in the flighteft manner; and among tfye thoufands who 
have navigated thefe feaa, none have paid the leaft. attention to its grandand (hiking chara&eriftic, till this 
prefent year. 

“ This ifland is the property ofM>r, Lanchlan Mac Quaire of Ufva, and ia now to he difpofed of. 

t " The Giant’s Caufeway hag its bending pillars t hut I imagine them to be very different from thefe. 
Thofe I faw were ereft, and ran along the face of a high cliff, bent ftrangely in their middle, as if unable, 
at their, original formation, while in a foft Hate, to fupport the mafs of incumbent earth that preffed on 
them. 
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ft raturn above them; they are fliil fmall, but by much the neateft formed of any about 
the place. 

“ The firft divifton of the ifland, for at high water it is divided into two, mak^s a 
kind of a cone, the pillars converging together towards the centre ; on the other, 
they are in general laid down Hat, and in the front next to the main, you fee how 
beautifully they are packed together, their ends coining out ftjuare with the bank 
which they form : all thel'e have their tranfverfe fe&ions ex ad, and their furfaces 
fmoo'h, which is by no means the call* with the large ones, which are cracked in all 
directions. I much queftion however, if any one of this whole iiland of Bhuachaille 
is two feet in diameter. 

“ The main ifland oppofed to Boo flia-la and farther towards the north-weft is 
fupported by ranges of pillars pretty c-reft, and, though not tall, (as they are not un¬ 
covered to the bafe,) of large diameters; and at their feet is an irregular pavement 
made by the upper Tides of l'uch as have been broken off, which extends as far under 
^vater as the ey*» can reach. Here the forms of the pillars arc apparent: thefe are of 
tfyree, four, five, fix, and feven fides, but the number^ of five and fix are by much 
the’ moll prevalent. The larged I meafured was of feven ; it was four feet five inches 
in di;’ meter - I fhall give the meafurement of its fides, and thofe of fome other forms 

which i met with. 

\ 


« No', 4 fides, diam. i ft. 5 in 
Ft. In; 

Sidel’^. 1 5 

2. T'T 

3. 1 6" 


No. 2. 5 fides, diam. 2 ft. 10 in. 

Ft. In. 

Side 1. 110 

2. 'O 

3 - 5 

4 - 71 

5 . 3 


“ No. 3. 6 fides, diam. 3 ft. 6 in. 

1. o to 

2. 2 2 

3. 2 2 

4. in 

5. 2 2 

6. 2 9 


No. 4. 7 fides, diam. 4 ft. 5 in, 

t i. a 10 

2. 2 4 

3. 1 10 

4. 2 o 


«« Thp furfaces of thefe .large pillars in general are rough and uneven, full of cracks 
in all directions: the tranfverfe figures in the upright ones never fail to run in their 
true directions; the furfaces upon which we walked were often flat, having neither 
concavity nor convexity: the larger number however were concave, though fome 
were very evidently convex; in fome places the interlaces within the perpendicular 
figures were filled up with a yellow fpar ; in one place a vein patted in among the mafs 
of pillars, carrying here and there fmall threads of fpar. Though they were broken 
and cracked through and through in all directions, yet their perpendicular figures 
might eafdy be traced: from whence it is eafy to infer, that whatever the accident 
might have been that caufed the diflocation, it happened after the formation of the 
pillars. 


8 


“ From 
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“ From hence proceeding along (bore, you arrive at Fingal’s cave : Us dunenftons 
though 1 have given, I dial! here again repeat in the form of a table : 


Ft. In. 

“ Length of the cave from the rock without - - 371 6 

from the pilch ol'the arch - - 250 o 

Breadth of ditto at the mouth - - - 53 7 

at the farther end - - - ao o 

Height of the arcii at the mouth - - - 117 6 

at the end - - 70 o 

Height of an outfule pillar - - 39 6 

of one at the N. W. corner - • 54 o 

Depth of water at the mouth - - 18 o 

at the bottom - - 9 o 


The cave runs into the rock in the direction of N E. by E. by the compafis. 

“ Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet with the higheft ranges of pillars, the 
magnificent appearance of which is pafi all description: here they ate bare to their very 
bafts, and the firatum below them is alfo vifible; in a fliort time it rifes many feet 
above the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its quality. Its Airfare rough, 
and has often large lumps of ftone fiicking in it, as it half immerfed ; itlelf, when 
broken, is compol'ed of a thoufand heterogeneous parts, which together have very 
much the appearance of a lava ; and the more fo as many of the lumps appear to be 
of the very fame ftone of which the pillars are formed : this whole ftratum lies in an 
inclined pofition, dipping gradually towards the S E. As hereabouts is the fituation 
of the higheft pillars, I lliall mention my meafurements of them, and the different ftrata 
in this place, premifing that the meafurements were made with a line, held in the hand 
of a perfon who ftood at the top of the clilf, and reaching to the bottom, to the lower 
end of which was tied a white mark, which was obferved by one who (laid below for 
the purpofe; when this mark was fet off from the water, the perfon below noted it 
down, and made fignal to him above, who made then a mark in his rope : whenever this 
mark paffed a notable place, the fame fignal was made, and the name of the place noted 
down as before; the line being all hauled up, and the diftances between the marks 
meafured and noted down, gave, when compared with the book kept below, the dif¬ 
tances, as for inftance in the cave : 

“ No. 1. in the book below, was called from the water to the foot of the firft pil¬ 
lar, in the book above; No. 1. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the higheft of that afeent, which 
was compol'ed of broken pillars. 

“ No. 1. Pillar at the weft corner of Fingal’s cave: 

1. From the water to the foot of the pillar - 

2. Height of the pillar - - 

3. Stratum above the pillar # 

No. 2. Fingal’s cave: . 

1. From the water to the foot of the pillar - * 

2. Height of the pillar - 

3. From the top of the pillar to the top of the arch 

4. Thicknefs of the ftratum above 

By adding together the three firft meafurements, we got the height of the 
arch from the water 


Ft. la. 
12 10 

37 3 

66 g 


36 8 

39 <S 


3 1 

34 


4 

4 


117 6 
No. 


R R 2 



Ft. Tc 
11 u 

54 o 
61 6 


17 1 

50 o 

5 ‘ * 

19 8 

55 1 

54 7 

“ above, the pillars, which is here mentioned, is uniformly the fame, 

confiilifigafnumberlefs fmall pillars, bending and inclining in all dire£tions, fome- 
times fo irregularly, that, the Hones can only be faid to have an inclination t» afl'ume a 
columnar'form; in others more regular, but never breaking into, or difturbing the 
flratum of large pillars, whofe tops every where keep an uniform and irregular line. 

“ Proceeding now alojng Ihore ropnd the north end of the illand, you arrive at Qua 
na fcarve, or the Corvbrarit’s Cave : here the flratum under the pillars is lifted up very 
high; the pillars.above it are confiderably lcfs than thofe at the N. W. end of the 
ifland, but Ajfll very confiderable. Beyond is a bay; which cuts deep into the illand, 
renderingvitifc* : that place not more than a quarter of a mile over. On the fules of 
this bay, ef]pe< 5 ially-beyond a little valley, which almoft cuts the ifland into two, are 
two ftagfes.of pillars, but fmall; however, having a flratum between them exactly the 
fame asr that above them, formed of innumerable little pillars, fhaken out of their 
places, and leading in all dire&ions. 

“ Having pafied this bay, the pillars totally ceafe; the rock is of a dark brown 
Hone, and tio liens of regularity occur till you have palled round the S. K. end of the 
ifland fa fpace almcdl as large as that occupied by the pillars,) which you meet again 
on the -i^eft fide,' beginning to form themfelves irregularly, as if the flratum had an 
inclination tp that form, an.d foon arrive at the bending pillars where I began. 

“ The ftone of which the pillars are formed is a coarfe kind of bafaltes, very much 
refcmbling the Giant's Caufeway in Ireland, though none.of them.a re near fo neat as the 
ipechnens of the latter, which I have feen at the Britifh Mufeum; owir chiefly to 
the colour, which in ours is a dirty brown, in the Iri/h a fine black : indeed the whole 
production feems very much to referable the Giant's Caufeway ; with which 1 fhould 
willingly compare it, nad I any account of the former before me 

Proceed with- a fine breeze; fee, beyond StafFa, Baca-bag, and the Dutclnnan's- 
cap, formed like a Phrygian bonnet ; and compofed of rude balaltic pillars. Next 
iucceeds Luqga}y varying into gratefque fhapes as wc recede from it; the low flats of 

* As this account is copied from Mr Banka’s journal, I rjfce the lib< rty of fijing (wlu: by ibis time 
that gentleman is well acquainted with,) that Staffa is a genuine mats of baf.iltes, or Giant’., (.'aidt-way , but 
in moil refpecU fop<Hor to.th.e Irifh in grandeur. I mull add that the name is Nutui,;iaa ; and moll pro¬ 
perly b' (lowed oh aceaunteiTiu Angular ftrndlure : Staffa being derived from btaf, a half, pi op, or, figu - 
rativily, a column., * 

-f (i, At tbe boUim of thc print of the rocks ofCannay, is a very fr.gular view of Lun a, and 
the Dutchman’# cap, as they appeared about eight or nine miles diflant, the tirfl S. S. by W. tlu- ljlt 
R. W. by 8 . 
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No. 3. Corner pillar to the weftward of Fingal’s cave : 

Stratum below the pillar of lava-!ikc matter 
Length of pillar 

Stratum above the pillar - 

No. 4. Another pillar to the weftward: 
Stratum below the pillar ♦ 

Height pf thepiliar , - 

Stramm"aJ>Oife.' ■ -■f 

“i'v l 

•fS.No. 5. Another pillar farther to the weftward: 
Stratumbetew.'-the pillar 

Stratum r 
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FTada next (hew themfelves ; and, laftly, the ifles of Cairn-berg more and beg, with 
columnar appearances : the firft noted for its ancient fortrefs, the. outgard to the Su- 
dereys, or fouthern Hebrides. 

In the year 1249, John Dungadi, appointed by Acho of Norway, king of the north¬ 
ern Hebrides, was entrufted with the defence of this caflle ; and, in return for that 
confidence, declined to furrender it to Alexander 111 of Scotland, who meditated 
the conqueft of thefe i(lands. It was in thofc days called Kiarnaburgh, or Biarna- 
burgh*. The Macleanes poficfi'ed it in 1715, and during the rebellion of that year, 
was taken and re-taken by each party. 

In our courfe obferve at a didance, Tirey, or Tir-l, famous for its great plain, and 
the breed of little horft-s. To the north, feparated from Tirey by a fmall found, is 
the ifle of Col. I muft’not omit obferving, that the firft is reported by a very fen'ible 
writer, to be well adapted for the culture of tobacco f. 

Pafs the point Ruth-an-i fleith, in Mull, when Egg high and rounded. Muck fmall, 
and the exalted tops of the -mountainous Rum, and lofty Sky, appear in view. Leave,, 
on the eaft, Calgarai bay in Mull, with a few houfes, and fome figns of cultivation;, 
the firft marks of population that had (hewn themfelves in this vaft ifiand. 

The entrance of the found of Mull now opens, bounded to the north by cape Ard- 
namurchan, or, the height of the boifterous fea; and beyond, inland, foar the vaft 
i'unimits of Benevilh, Morvern, and C.rouachan. 

Towards afternoon the fky grows black, and the wind frefliens into a gale, attended 
with rain, difeouraging us from a chace of feals, which we propofed on the rock 
HeHkyr, a little to the weft, where they fwarm. To the weft ot C.annay, have a fight 
of the rock Humbla, formed of bafaliic columns J. 

Leave, three leagues to the weft, the cairns of Col, a dangerous chain of rocks, ex¬ 
tending front its northern extremity. 

Sail under the vaft mountains of Runt, and the point of Bredon, through a moft 
turbulent fea, caul'ed by the claftiing of two adverfe tides. See feveral fmall whales, 
called here Pollacks, that, when near land, are often chafed on lhore by boats : they 
are ufually about ten feet long, and yield four gallons of oil. At feven o’clock in the 
evening find ourfelves at rnclior in tour fathom water, in the (hug harbour of the ifle 
of Cannay. Formed on the north fide by C-annay, on the fouth by the little ifle of 
Sanda: the mouth lies oppolite to Rum, and about thred miles diftant; the weftern 
channel into it is impervious by reafon of rocks. On that fide of the entrance next 
to Sanda is a rock to be (hulined by mariners. 

As loon as we had time to caft our eyes about, each (hore appeared pleating to hu¬ 
manity ; verdant, and covered with hundreds of cattle: both fides gave a full idea of 
plenty, for tiie verdure was mixed with very little rock, and fcarcely any. heath ; but a 
(hurt converfation with the natives footi difpelled this agreeable error; they were at 
this very time in tucii want, that numbers for a long time had neither bread nor meal 
for their poor babes ; fi(h and milk was their whole fubfiftence at this time: the firft 
was a prevarious relief, for, bolides the uncertainty of fuccefs, to add to their diftrefs, 
their (lock of fifh-hooks was ahnoft exhaufted; 2nd to ours, that it w£s not in our 
power to l'upply them. The rubbans, and other trifles I Had brought would have been 
infults to people in diftrefs. I lamented that my money had been 16 ufelefsly laid out ; 
for a few dozens of fifli-hooks, or a few pecks of meal, would have made them happy, 

* Torfxus, 164. f Account current betwixt England and Scotland, by John Spruvl.. 

± This was difeovered by Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie. 

The 
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The* Turks oreft caravanferas. Chriftians of different opinions concur in cftablilhing 
hofpiria among the dreary Alps, for the reception of travellers. I could wilh the public 
lummy, or private charity, would found in fit parts of the iiles or mainland, magazines 
of meal, as prefervatives againfl famine in thefe ditlant parts. 

The crops had failed here the lafl year; but the little corn Town at prefent had a 
promifing afpeft; and the potatoes are the belt I had lee n, but thefe were not fit* fur 
life. The ifles I fear annually experience a tvmpnr.fy famine ; perhaps from impro- 
vidence, perhaps from eagernefs to increafe their dock of cattle, which they can eafily 
difpofe of to fatisfy the demands of a landlord, or the opprcllions of an agent. The 
people of Cannay export none, but fell them to the numerous buffes who put into this 
Portus Salutis on different occafions. 

The cattle are of a middle fixe, black, long-legged, and have thin flaring manes from 
the neck along the back, and up part of the tail : they look well, for in fevcral parts of 
the iflands they have good warm recedes to retreat to in winter. About fixty head are 
exported annually. 

Each couple or milch cows yielded at an average fevvn Hones of butter and cheefe; 
two-thirds of the firfl, and one of the la(t. The cheefe fold at three and fixpencc a 
ftoim, the butter at eight fhillings. 

Mere are very few lhetp, but horffs in abundance. The chief ufe of them in this 
little dillrict is to form an annual cavalcade at Mich tehnas. Every man on the illand 
mounts his horf.' unfurnilhed with faddle,and takes behind him either fomc young girl, or 
his neighbour’s wile, and then rides backwards and forwards from the village to a cer¬ 
tain crol's, without being able to give any realon for the origin of this cullom. After 
the procefiion is over, they alight at fomc public-houfe, where, llrange to lay, the fe¬ 
males treat the companions of their ride. When they retire to their houfes an enter¬ 
tainment is prepared with primaeval finiplicity : the chief part confifls of a great oat-cake, 
called Struan Micheil, or St Michael’s cake, compofed of two pecks of meal, and 
formed like the quadrant of a circle; it is daubed over with milk and eggs, and then 
placed to harden before the fire. 

Matrimony is held in fuch efteem here, that an old maid or old batchelor is fcarcely 
known ; fuch firm belief have they in the doftrine of the upe-leading difgrace in the 
world below: fo to avoid that danger the youth marry at twenty, the laffes at feventecn. 
The fair fex are uf.-d here with more tendernefs than common, being employed only 
in domeflic affairs and never forced into the labours of the field. Here are plenty of 
poultry and of eggs. 

Abundance of cod and ling might he taken, there being a fine fand-bank between 
this ille and the rock Hi ifker, and another between Skie and Barra ; but the poverty 
of the inhabit.mts will not enable them to attempt a filhery. When at Campbeltown l 
enquired about the apparatus rtquifite, and found that a veflel of twenty tons was ncccf- 
fary, which would coll two 'hundred pounds; that the crew fhould be compofed of 
eight hands, wliofc monthly expcnces would be fourteen pounds; that fix hundred 
fathom of long line, five hundred hooks, and two Ituoy lines (each eighty fathoms 
long), which‘are 1 placed at each end of the long-lines with buoys at top to mark the 
place when funk, would altogether coll five guineas ; and the veflel mull be provided 
with four fits; li> that the whole charge of fuch an adventure is very confiderable, and 
pall the ability of thefe poor people *. 

The length of the iflaud is about three miles, the breadth near one; its furface hilly. 
This was the property of he bifhop of the ifles, but at prefent that of Mr. Macdonald 
of Clan-Ronald. His factor, a refuient agent, rents mod of the illand, paying two 
• la £r. Zool. III. No. 73, Is an account of a filhery of this nature. 


guineas 
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guineas for each penny-land ; and thefe he fets to the poor people at four guineas and 
a half each; and exacts, befides this, three days labour in the quarter from each perfon. 
Another head tenant poflefles other penny-lands, which he lets in the fame manner, to 
the impoverilhing and very ftarving of the wretched inhabitants. 

The penny-lands derive their name from fome old valuation. The fum requifite to 
flock one is thirty pounds: it maintains feven cows and two horfes; and the tenant 
can raife on it eight bolls of fmall black oats, the produce of two ; and four of bear 
from half a boll of feed; one boll of potatoes yields feven. The two lad arc manured 
with fea-tang. 

The arable land in every farm is divided into four parts, and lots are call for them at 
Chriflmas: the produce, when reaped and dried, is divided among them in proportion 
to their rents ; and for want of mills is ground in the quern. All the pallure is com¬ 
mon, from May to the beginning of September. 

It is faid that the faftor has in a manner banifhed fheep, becaufe there is no good 
market for them ; fo that he does his bell to deprive the inhabitants of cloathing as well 
as food. At prefent they fupply theinfelves with wool from Rum, at the rate of eight- 
pence the pound. 

All the cloathing is manufaftured at home: the women not only fpin the wool, but 
weave the cloth : the men make their own fhoes, tan the leather with the bark of wil¬ 
low, or the roots of the inrmcntilla crecla , or torment'd, and in deleft of wax-thread, ufc 
fplit thongs. 

About twenty tons of kelp are made in the fhores every third year. 

Sicknefs feldom vifits this place: if any diforder feizes them the patients do no more 
than drink whey, and lie ftill. The fmall-pox vifits them about once in twenty years. 

All difputes are fettled by the faftor, or, if of great moment, by the juitices of the 
peace in Skie. 

This illand. Rum, Muck, and Egg, forth one parilh. Cannay is inhabited by two 
hundred and twenty fouls, of which all, except four families, are Roman Catholics ; but 
in the whole parilh there is neither church, nianle, nor lchool: there is indeed in this 
illand a catechifi, who has nine pounds a year from the royal bounty. The minilter 
and the popilh pried relidc in Egg but, by reafnn of the turbulent feas that divide 
thefe ifles, are very feldom able to attend their flocks. I admire the moderation of 
their congregations, who attend the preaching of either indifferently as they happen to 
arrive. As the Scotch are oecononiiits in religion, I would recommend to them the 
praftice of one of the little Swifs mixed cantons, who, through mere frugality, kept 
but one divine, a moderate honed fellow, who, deering clear of controverfial points, 
held forth to the Calvinid flock on one part of the day, and to his Catholic on the other. 
He lived long among them much refpefted, and died lamented. 

The pcoteltant natives of many of the ifles obferve Yule and Pafch, or Chriflmas and 
Eader; which among rigid preftiyterians is edeemed fo horrid a fuperdition, that I 
have heard of a miniller who underwent a cenfure for having a goofe to dinner on 
Chriflmas day ; for having been conviftcd of holding that one day was more holy than 
another, or to be diilinguilhed by any external marks of feflivity. • . 

In popilh times here was probably a refident minifler j fur here are to be feen the 
ruins of a chaps 1 , and a fmall crofs. 

Much rain and very hard gales the whole night, the weather being, as it is called in 
thefe parts, broken. 

July 12. Bad weather dill continues, which prevented us from feeing fo much of 
this ifland as we intended, and alfo of vifiting the rock Hurnbla. Go on (bore at the 
neared part, and viftt a lofty Header rock, that juts into the fea: on one fide is a little 

tower. 
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tower, at a vaft height above us, acceflible by a narrow and horrible path ; it feems fo 
finall as fcarce to be able to contain half a dozen people. Tradition fays, that it was 
built by fome jealous regulus, to confine a handlome wife in. 

lo the north-weft above this prifon is the Compsfs-hill, in Erfe called Sgar-dhearg, 
or the red projedfing rock. On the top the needle in the mariner’s compafs was ob- 
ferved to vary a whole quarters the north point Handing due weft : an irregularity pro¬ 
bably owing to the nature of the rock, highly impregnated with iron. Mr. Milks ob¬ 
served in this ifland bafaltic columns. 

In the afternoon fome coal was brought, found in the rocks Dun-eudain, but in fuch 
finall veins as to be ufelefs. It lies in beds of only fix inches in thicknels, and about a 
foot diftant from each other, divided by ft rata of vvhin-llone. Fuel is very fcarce here, 
and often the inhabitants are obliged to fetch it from Rum. 

July 13. A continuation of bad weather. At half an hour after one at noon, loofe 
from Cannay, and after palling with a favourable gale through a rolling fea, in about 
two hours anchor in the ifle of Rum, in an open bay, about two miles deep, called 
Loch-Sgriofard, bounded by high mountains, black and barren: at the bottom of the 
bay is the little village KinJoch, of about a dozen houfes, built in a lingular manner, 
with walls very thick anil low', with tile roofs of thatch reaching a little beyond the 
inner edge, fo that they ferve as benches for the lazy inhabitants, whotn we found fitting 
on them in great numbers, expeding our landing, with that avidity for news common 
to the whole country. 

Entered the houfe with the beft afpeift, but found it little fuperior in goodnefs to 
thole of Ilay; this indeed had a chimney and windows, which diftinguilhed it from the 
others, and denoted the fuperiority of the owner ; the reft knew neither windows nor 
chimnies. A little hole on one fide gave an exit to the fmoke: the fire is made on the 
floor beneath ; above hangs a rope, with the pot-hook at the end to hold the velfel that 
contains their hard fare, a little fifh, milk, or potatoes. Yet, beneath the roof I entered, 
I iound an addrefs and politenefs from the owner and his wife that were aftonilhing: 
fuch pretty apologies for thebadnefs of the treat, the curds and milk that were offered, 
which were tendered to us with as much readinefs and good will, as by any of old Ho¬ 
mer’s dames, celebrated by him in his Odyffey for their,hofpitality. I doubt much 
whether their cottages or their fare was much better; but it mufl be confefied that they 
might be a little more cleanly than our good hoftefs. 

Rum, or Ronin, as it is called by the dean, is the property of Mr. Macleane of Col; 
a landlord mentioned by the natives with .much affection : the length is about twelve 
miles, the breadth fix ; the number of fouls at this time three hundred and twenty- 
five ; of families only fifty-nine, almoft all proteftant. The heads of families, with 
their wives, were at this time all alive, except five, three widowers and two widows. 
They had with them a hundred and two fons, and only feventy-fix daughters: this dis¬ 
proportion prevails in Cannay, ami the other little iflands, in order, in the end, io pre¬ 
serve a balance between the two {'exes ; as the men are, from their way of life, fo per¬ 
petually expofed to danger in theft: ftormy feas, and <0 other accidents that might u< ca- 
fion a depopulation, was it not l'o.providentially ordered *. 

The illand is one great 1 mountain, divided into f.veral points; the higheft called 
Aifgobhall. About this bay, and towards the eaft fide, the laud Hopes towards the 
water fide; but on the foulh-weft 1 forms precipices of a ftupeudous height. The fur- 
face ol Rum is in a manner covered with heath, and in a flare of nature ; the heights 
rocky. There is* very little arable land, excepting about the nine little hamlets that 

• in ChrlUr, and other large towns, though the number of males excitds the number of finales born ; 
yet when arrived to the age of puberty the fenvlc* arc much more numerous than males ; bccaufc the latter, 
in every period of life, arc more liable to fatal difeafes. 


the 
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the natives have grouped in different places, near which the corn is foven in diminutive 
patches ; for the tenants here run-rig as in Cannay. The greateft farmer holds five 
pounds twelve (hillings a year, and pays his rent in money. The whole of the ifland is 
two thoufand marks *. 

'1 he little corn and potatoes they raife is very good ; but fo fmall is the quamitv of 
bear and oars, that there is not a fourth part produced to fupply their annual wants: 
all the fubfiflence the poor people have befides is curds, milk, and fifh. They are a 
well made and well looking race, but carry famine in their alped: are often a whole 
fuminer without a grain in the ifland ; which they regret not on their own account 
but for the fake of their poor babes. In the prefent ccconomy of the ifland, there is 
no profped of any improvement. Here is an abfurd cuftom of allotting a certain ftock 
to the land ; for example, a farmer is allowed to. keep fourteen head of cattle, thirty 
flieep, and fix mares, on a certain trad called a penny-land f. The perlon who keeps 
more is obliged to repair out of his fupcrlluity any lofs his neighbour may fuflain in his 
herds or flocks. 

A number of black cattle is fold, at thirty or forty fhillings per head, to graziers 
who conte annually from Skie, and other places. The mutton here is final), but the 
mod delicate in our dominions, if the goodnefs of our appetites did not pervert our 
judgment: the purchale of a fat fheep was four (hillings and fixpence : the natives kill 
a few, and alfo of cows, to fait for winter provifions. A few goats are kept here: 
abundance of mares, and a needfary number of (lallions ; for the colts are an article of 
commerce, but they never pirt with the fillies. 

F.vciy penny-!au.l is rdlrkted to twenty-eight fums of cattle: one milch cow is reck¬ 
oned a fum, or ten flieep; a horie is reckoned two futns. By this regulation, every 
perlon is at liberty to make up his funis with what fpecies of cattle he pleafes; but then 
is at the fame time prevented from injuring his neighbour (in a place where grazing is in 
common) by rearing too great a flock. This rule is often broken; but by the former 
regulation, the fullerer may repair his lofs from the herds of the avaricious. 

No hay is made in this ifland, nor any fori of provender for winter provifion. The 
domdiic animals fupport themfeives as well as they can on fpots of grafs preferved for 
that purpole. In every farm is one man, from his office called Fear cuartaich, whole 
foie bufinels is to preferve the grafs and corn : as a reward he is allowed grafs for four 
cows, and the produce of as much arable land as one horfe can till and harrow. 

Very lew poultry are reared here, on account of the fcarcity of grain. 

No wild quadrupeds are found, excepting flags : thefc animals once abounded here, 
but they are now reduced to eighty, by the eagles, who not only kill the fawns, but the 
old deer, leizing them between the horns, and terrifying them till they fall down fome 
precipice, and become their prev. 

The birds w* obferved were ring-tail eagles, ravens, hooded-crows, white wagtails 
wheat-ears, titlarks, ring ouzels, grous, ptarmigans, curlews, green plovers, fafced- 
dars or arctic gulls, and the greajor terns : the l)can mentions gannets, but none ap¬ 
peared while we were in the ifland. • . 

At the foot of Sgor-mor, oppofite to Cannay, are found abundance of agates, of that 
fpecies called by Cronlled, fed. lxi. (>, Achates chaleedonifatis, improperly, white cor¬ 
nelians : feveral Angular ilrata, fitch as grey quartzy flonc, Cronlled, fed. cclxxiv ; 
another, a mixture of quartz and bafaltcs, a black done, fpotted with white,, like por- 

* A Scotch mark is li.tlc more than thivtcen-penrc-f?riumg. 

1 The divitiou into peon) -lands, and much of the rural ccconomy agree in both ifland*. 
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phyry, but with the appearance of a lava: fine grit, or free-ftone, and the cinereous in- 
dorated bole of Cronfted, 1‘cft. Ixxxvii. 

July 14. Land again : walk five miles up the fides of the ifland, chiefly over heath 
and mdory ground: crol's two deep gullies, varied with feveral pretty cafcades, falling 
from rock to rock : pals by great mafles of Hone, corroded as if they had lain on the 
fhore. After a long afeent reach I.och-nan-grun, a piece of water amidft the rocks, 
beneath feme of the highed peaks of the mountains. Abundance of terns inhabit this 
loch. Return excellively wet with conllant rain. 

Notwilhftanding this ifland has feveral dreams, here is not a fingle mill; all the 
molinary operations are done at home: the corn is graddaned, or burnt out of the ear, 
inftead of being thraflied : this is performed two ways ; firft, by cutting oft* the ears, 
and drying them in a kiln, then fetting fire to them on a floor, and picking out the 
grains, by this operation rendered as black as coal. The other method is more expe¬ 
ditious, for the whole Iheafis burnt, without the trouble of cutting off the ears : a moll 
ruirtous praftice, as it deflroys both thatch and manure, and on that account has been 
wifely prohibited in fome of the iflauds. Gradanncd corn was the parched corn of 
Holy Writ. Thus Boaz prefents his beloved Ruth with parched corn; and Jeffe 
fends David with an F.phah of the fame to his fons in the camp of Saul. The grinding 
was alio performed by the fame fort of machine the-quern, in which two women were 
neceffarily employed : thus it is prophefied “ two women lhall be grinding at the mill, 
one (hall be.taken, the other left.” I mull oblcrve too that the ifland laflfes are as 
merry at their work of grinding the Graddan, the of the ancients, as thofe of 

Greece were in the days of Ariftophanes, 

Who warbled as they ground their parched corn •, 

The quern or bra is made in fome of the neighbouring counties, in the mainland, and 
cofts about fourteen {hillings. This method of grinding is very tedious: for it employs 
two pair of hands four hours to grind only a fingle bulhcl 6f corn. Inftead of a hair 
fieve to fift the meal the' inhabitants here have an ingenious fubftitute, a (heep’s (kin 
itretched round a hoop, and perforated with final! holes made with a hot iron. They 
knead their bannock with water only, and bake or rather wall it, by laying it upright 
again ft a ftone placed near the fire. 

For want of litne they drefs their leather with calcined (hells: and ufc the fame me¬ 
thod of tanning it as in Cannay. 

The inhabitants of Rum are people that fcarcely know ficknefs : if they are attacked 
with a dyfentery they make Ufe of a decoftion of the roots of the Tormentilla crefta in 
milk. The finall-pox has vifited them but once in thirty-four years, only two fickened, 
and both recovered; The mealies come often. 

It is not wonderful that fome fuperftitions (hould reign in- thefe fequeftered parts. 
Second fight is firmly believed at this time. My informant faid that Lauchlan Mac- 
Kerran of Cannay had told a gentleman that he could not reft from the noife he heard 
of the hammering of nails into his coffin: accordingly the gentleman died within fifteen 
days. * . 

Molly Mac-leane (aged forty) has the power of forefeeing events through a well- 
feraped blade bone of mutton. Some time ago (he took up one and pronounced that five 
graves were foon to be opened ; one for a grown perfon : the other four for children; 
one of which was .to be of her own kin: and fo it fell out. Thefe pretenders to fecond 

* Nubct, aft v. fcenc 11. Graddan is derived from Grad quick, as the proceft is expeditious. 

4 fight, 
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fight, like the Pythian prieftefs, during their infpiration fall into trances, foam at the 
mouth, grow pale, and feign to abftain from food for a month, fo overpowered are they 
by the.vifions imparted to' them during their paroxyfms, 

I mud not omit a mod convenient fpccies of fecond fight, poffefled by a gentleman of 
a neighbouring ifle, who forefees all vifitors, fo has time to prepare accordingly : but 
enough of thefe tales, founded on impudence and nurtured by folly. 

Here are only the ruins of a church in this ifland ; fo the minifter is obliged to preach, 
the few times he vifits his congregation, in the open air. The attention of our popilh 
anceftors in this article, delivers down a great reproach on the negligence of their re¬ 
formed defeendants: the one leaving not even the nioft diftant and favage part of our 
dominions without a place of worlhip; the other fuffering the natives to want both in- 
ftru&or and temple. 

July 15. The weather grows more moderate; at one o’clock at noon fail from 
Rum, with a favourable and brifk gale, for the ifle of Skie. Soon reach the point of 
Slate, at the fouth end, a divifion of that great illand, a mixture of grafs, a little corn 
and much heath. Leave on the l ight the point of Arifalg. Pafs beneath Armadale in 
Skie, a fear beautifully wooded, gracing moft unexpectedly tliis almoft treelefs traCt. 
A little farther to the weft opens the mouth of Loch-in-daal, a fafe harbour, and oppo- 
fite to it on the main land, that of Loch-Jurn, or the lake of Hell, with black mountains 
of tremendous height impending above. 

The channel between the (hire of Inverncfs and Skie now contrads ; and enlarges 
again to a fine bay oppofitc Glenelg, between the main-land and Dunan-ruagh, where 
is good anchorage under Skie. At the north end of this expanfe, the two fides fuddenly 
contract, and at Kul-ri form a ftrait bounded by high lands, not a quarter of a mile 
broad; the flood, which runs here at the fpring tides at the rate of feven knots an hour, 
carried us through with great rapidity, into another expanfe perfectly land locked, and 
very picturefque. We were now arrived amidft an amphitheatre of mountain*; the 
country of Kintail bounded us on the north and eaft ; and Skie (which from Loch-in- 
daal became more lofty) confined us with its now wooded cliffs to the fouth. The 
ruins of an ancient caftle, feated on the pinnacle of a rock, and fome little ifles formed 
our weftern view. Thefe of old belonged to the Mac-kinnons, a very ancient race, 
who call themfelves Clan-Alpin, or the defeendants of Alpin, a Scotch monarch in the 
9th century. Some of the line have flill a property in Skie. 

The violent fqualls of wind darting from the apertures of the hills teazed us for an 
hour, but after various tacks at laft Mr. Thompfon anchored fafely beneath Mac-kin- 
non’s caflle, amidft a fleet of bufles, waiting with anxiety lor the appearance of hei rings, 
this year uncommonly late. The hard rains were no fmall advantage to our fccnery. 
We lay beneath a vaft hill called Glaifbhein, cloathed with birch and oaks, inhabited 
by roes : catarafts poured down in various places amidft the woods, reminding me oi 
the beautiful cafcades between Scheideck and Meyringen, in the canton of Underwald. 
This part is in the diftritt of Strath, another portion of Skie. 

July 16. Land at a point called the Kyle, or paflage, where about fourfeore horfes 
were collected to be tranfported a la tmge to theoppofite fhore, abotit a*nile dillant, in 
the fame manner as, Polybius * informs us, Hannibal puffed his cavalry over the rapid 
Rhone. They were taken over by fours, by little boats, a pair on each fide held with 
halters by two men, after being forced off a rock into the fea. We undertook the con¬ 
veyance of a pair. One, a pretty grey horfe, lwarn admirably: the other was dragged 

* l.ib. iii. c 8. 

< s 2 along 
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along like a log; but as foon as it arrived within fcent of his companions before, 
landed, revived, difengagcd itielf, and took to the fhore with great alacrity. Some 
very gentleman-like men attended thcfe animals, and with great politenefs offered their 
lervices. 

Among the crowd was a lad ereflis auribus ; his ears had never been Twaddled down, 
and they flood out as nature ordained j and I dare fay his fenfe of hearing was nioVc 
accurate by this liberty. 

The horned cattle of Skie are fwam over, at the narrow paffage of Kul-ri, at low 
water; fix, eight, or twelve are parted over at a time, tied with ropes made oi twitted 
withies fattened from the under jaw of the one to the tail of the preceding, and lb to the 
next; the firlt is fattened to a boat, and thus are conveyed to the oppoiite fhore. This 
is the great oafs'into the ifland, but is dellitute even of a horfe-ferrv. 

July 17. At five in the morning quit our lituation, and palling through a narrow 
and fhort found, arrive in another fine ex panic, beautifully land-locked by the main! >nd 
(part of Rofsfhire) the illands of Rona and Croulin, Rola, diflinguiflied by the high 
hillock, called I'uncanna ; Scalpa, and the low verdant iflo of Pahay, in old times the 
feat of aflaflins *. Skie /hews a verdant Hope for part of its fhore: beyond foar the 
conic naked hills ofStraith, and ftill farther the ragged heights of Blavcn. 

See, behind us, the ruins of the cattle, and the entrance of the bay we had left, the 
openings into the great lochs of Kilferne and Carron, and, as a back-ground, a bound- 
lefs chain of rugged mountains. The day was perfectly clear, and the fea fmooth as 1 
mirrour, difturbed but by the blowing of two whales, who entertained us for a conlkler- 
able fpace by the jet d'eaux from their orifices. 

Mr. Mac-kinnon, junior, one of the gentlemen we faw with the horfes, overtakes us 
in a boat, and prefled us to accept the entertainment of his father’s houfc of Coire- 
chattachan, in the neighbouring part of Skie. After landing near the ifle of Scalpa, and 
walking about two miles along a flat, arrive at the quarters fo kindly provided ; direct- 
ing Mr. Thompfon to carry the veffcl to the north part of Skie. 

The country is divided by low banks of earth, and, like the other iflands, has more 
patturage than corn. In my walk to Kilchritt, the church of the parifh of Strath, faw 
cn the road-fide ftrata of lime-ftone and ftonc-marle, the former grey, the laft white, 
and in many parts dill'olved into an impalpable powder, and ready to the hands of the 
farmer. It is efleemed a fine manure, but better for corn than grafs. 

Near the church are vafl ftrata of fine white marble, and feme veined with grey, 
which I recognized to have been the bed, from whence the altar at Jona had been 
formed. Obferve all'o great quantities of white granite, fpotted with black. Me firs. 
Light foot and Stuart attend the high lime-ftone mountain of Beinn-fhuardal, and find it 
in a manner covered w ith that rare plant the Dryas aclopela. 

On my return am entertained with a rehcarfal, I may call it, of the Luagh, or walk¬ 
ing of cloth, a fubllitute for the fulling-mill : twelve or fourteen women, divided - into 
two equal numbers, fit down on each fide of a long board, ribbed lengthways, plac : ng 
the cloth on it; firft they l ogin to work it backwards' and forwards with their hands, 
finging at the famc'timc, as at the quern : when they have tired their hands, every fe- 
raa'e ufes her feet for the fame purpofe, and fix or feven pair of naked feet are in the 
null violent agitation, working one againft the other: as by this time they grow 
very earned in their labours, the fury of the fong riles; at length it arrives to 
fuch a pitch, that without breach of charity you would imagine a troop of female de¬ 
moniacs to have been afiemblcd. 

• Intl.e time of die Dean all thcfe little ifles were full of woods, at prefent quite naked. 


They 
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They fing in the fame manner when they are cutting down the corn, when thiity or 
forty join in chorus, keeping time to the found ofa bagpipe, as the Grecian tail' s were 
wont to do to that of a lyre during vintage in the days of Homer *. '1 lie fubjed of the 

longs at the Luaghadh, the quern, and on this occafion, are fometimes love, lonu-tinv.-s 
panegyric, and often a rehearfal of the deeds of the ancient heroes, but commonly all 
the tunes flow and melancholy. 

Singing at tire quern is now almofl out of date fince the introduction of water-mill 
The laird can oblige his tenants, as in England, to make ufe of this more expeditious 
kind of grinding ; and empowers his miller to fearch out and break any querns he can 
find, as machines that defraud him of the toll. Many centime-; pad, the legislature at¬ 
tempted to difcmirage thefe aukward mills, fo prejudicial to the landlords, who had h- n 
at the expence of others. In 1284, in the time of Alexander Ill. it was provided, that 
“ 11a man fall prefumc to grind quheit mailhloch, or rye, with hand.-, mylne, except he 
be compelled by {form, or be in lack of mills quhilk fould grind tire fameii. / ltd in 
this cafe gif a mangrindcs at hand mylnes, he fa l gif the threttin meant r e as malt.r, a; i 
gif anie man contraveins this our prohibition, lie fall tine his hand mylnes perpetu..:- 
lie.” 


July 18. Walk up Beinn-a-caillich, or, the hill of the old hag; one of thofe pie- 
turelque mountains that made fuch a figure from the lea. After aieending a finall p u t, 
find its fid s covered with vail loofe Hones, like the paps of Jura, the flicker of ptarmi¬ 
gans: the top flat and naked, with an artificial cairn, of a moll enormous fixe, report--d 
to have been the place of fepulture of a gigantic woman in the days of l-’ingal. The 
profpect to the well was that of defolation itfelf; a favagefcries of rude mountains, dif- 
colourcd, black and red, as if by the rage of fire. Nearelt, joined to this hill by a ridge 
is Beia an ghrianau, or the mountain of the Sun; perhaps venerated in ancient tunes. 
Mal-more, or the round mountain, appears on the north. The ferrate! tops of B 1 iven 
ailed with afloniflnnent; and beyond them, the cindered height of Oaillin, or the 
mountain of Cuchullin, like its ancient hero f, “ flood like a hill that catches the clouds 
of heaven.” The deep recedes between thefe Alps, in times of old, pollelled “ the 
foi.s of the narrow vales, the hunters of deer and to this time are inhabited by a fine 


race of flags. 

The view to the north-cad and fouth-weft is not lefs amufing : a fen fprinkled over 
with various illes, and the long extint of coall for ring into all the forms of Alpine wiid- 
nefs. 1 mud not omit that the point of Camilketei, on the I’outh of Skie, was lhewed 
to me at a didance, famous for the cave which gave flicker for two nights to the young 
adventurer, and his faithful gu : de, the ancient Mac kir.non. 

Leave Goire-chattachan, after experiencing ev.-iy civility from the family ; and front 
the Rev. Mr. Nicholfon, the minider. Wind along the bottoms of the deep hills. Pals 
by the end of Loch-flappan to the louth. Sec a done dike or fence call-xi Paraicnam 
fiadh, or the inclofuro of a deer, wliicli looms once to have been continued up a neigh¬ 
bouring hill. In one angle is ajiollow, in the days of Oflian, a pitfall covered with 
boughs for the dedruclion of the animals chafed into it. Places of this name are very 
common, and very neceflary, when the food of mankind was the beads of the field. 

Turn towards the northern coall; pals by the end of Locli-lligachan, and loon after 
by the fide of the finall frelh water Loch na-caiplich, filled with that lcarcc plant 


* Iliad, xviii. line 570. » 

+ His ididcncc is laid to have been at Dunfcuich, in this iflanJ. The literal meaning of Qnil'i-i. or 
Cullin, is a narrow dark hollow. 
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F.riocaulon decangularc, firft difcovered by Mr. James Robertfon. Breakfaft at Scon* 
Ter, one of the poll-offices, an inn oppofite to Rafa, an ifland nine miles long and three 
broad, divided from Skie by a found a mile broad. On the Ihore, the houfe’of Mr. 

• Maeleod, the owner of Rafa, makes a pretty figure. The Dean fpeaks of this ifland, 
as having maney deires, pairt of profitable landcs inhabit, and manurit, with twa 
calllcs, to wit, the caftle of Kilmorocht, and the caftle of Brdokit, with twa fair orchards 
at the faids twa caftles with ane parilh kirke, called Kilmolowocke. In his time, he 
lays, it pcrteining to Mac-ghyllichalian of Raarfay be the fword, and to the bifliope of 
the illes be heritage.” This ufurper was a vaflal-of Maeleod of Lewis, who probably 
configned it to his chieftain, from whom the prefent proprietor derives his family. 

Continue our journey pointing to the fouth-weft. Meet great droves of fine cattle, 
on their way to change of pafture. See a fmall quantity of very poor flax, railed, from 
the feed of their country, a very unprofitable management: but the greateft part of the 
land was covered with heath. Leave to the left the mountains of Cuchullin, Cullin, or 
Ouillin, which reach to the lea. Come to the end of Loch-Bracadale, which pierces 
the ifland on this fide. Skie is fo divided by branches of the fea, that there is not a place 
five miles diftant from a port; fuch numbers of good harbours are there in a place 
ddHtute of trade, and without a fingle town. Near the end of this loch the ground is 
more cultivated; but all the corn land is dug with the cas-chrom or crooked fpade, 
inftead of being ploughed : eight men are neceflfary to dig as much in a day as a fingle 
plough would turn up : the harrows are commonly tied to the horfes tails; but in very 
wet land, the men and women break the fods by dragging over them a block of wood, 
with teeth and a long handle, called Raachgan. 

Defcend through a narrow pafs, and arrive inftantly in a traft flat as any in Holland, 
opening to the welt a fine diftant view of north and fouth Uift, and other parts of the 
Long ifland : bounded on the other .three Tides by high precipices, enlivened with cata¬ 
racts formed by the heavy rains. In a wood in a fnug corner lies Talylkir, inhabited by 
Mr. Maeleod, lieutenant.colonel in the Dutch fervice, who with the utmoft hofpitality 
fhcltcred us from the inclemency of the day. This houfe belongs to the chief of the 
name; and in old times was always the portion of a fecond foil: he enjoyed it for life, 
with the view of giving him the means of educating his children ; who after that were 
left to the care of fortune; which cuftom filled foreign fervice with a gallant fet of 
officers. Daughters of chieftains were generally portioned with cattle; and often with 
a fet of ftout men, who ift feudal times were valuable acquifitions to the hufband, who 
eftimated his wealth by the power of his people, for he inftantly adopted and incorpo¬ 
rated them with his own clan. 

It will not be impertinent to mention here the origin of the Scotch regiments in the 
Dutch fervice. They were formed out of fome independent companies, fent over either 
in the reign of Elizabeth or James VI. At prefent the common foldiers are but nomi¬ 
nally national, for fince the fcarcity of men, occafioned by the late war, Holland is no 
longer permitted to draw her recruits out pf North Britain. But the officers are all 
Scotch, whq.aro obliged to take ojiths to our government, and to qualify in prefence of 
our ambaflador at the Hague. 

June 20. See here a Cly-more, or great two-handed fword, probably of the fame kind 
with the ingentes glndii of the Caledonians, mentioned by'Tacitus : an unwieldy weapon, 
two inches broad, doubly edged ; the length of the blade three feet feven inches ; of 
the handle, fourteen inches; of a plain .tranfverfe guard one foot; the weight fix 
pounds and a half. Thefe long fwords were the original weapons of our country, as 
appears by a figure of a foldier, found among the ruins of London, after the great fire, 
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•A.D. 1 666, and preferved at Oxford * : his fword is of a vaft length, his hair flowing, 
his legs bare, his lower garment fliort, and fattened by a girdle round his waift; the 
fagum is flung carelefsly over his bread and one arm, ready to be flung off, as cuflom 
was, in time of a&ion. The great broad fword, and much the fame kind of drcfs, were 
preferved in the Highlands to the la't age, at the battle of Killicrankie : the upper gar- 
tnent was .thrown off by the Highlanders, in order to Enable them to ufe this two. 
handed inftrument with greater efleft. But the enormous length of weapon has been 
found ufelefs againft the firmnefs of determined troops, from the battle of the + Mons 
Grampius, to the recent vidory of Culloden. The fliort fwords of the forces of Agri* 
cola, and the bayonets of theBritifli regulars, were equally fuperior. 

Colonel Macleod favours me with a weapon, common to the Romans, Scandinavians, 
and Britons. It is a brazen fword, whole blade is twenty-two inches long ; the handle 
(including a round hollow pummel) five and a half ; the middle of the blade fwells out 
on both (ides, and the edges very fharp ; the end pointed ; we are told { that thefcab- 
bards are of hrals, but this was doftitute of one. The weapon was found in Skie. 
The fame kind is met with in many parts of Scotland and of Wales, which the Danes 
have vifited ; and they have been frequently dilcovered in tumuli, and other fcpulchres, 
in Denmark and Holface, depofited there with the urns in honour of the deceafed §. 
Others, fimilar, have been found in Sweden ||. 

Walk down the eaft fide of the vale, and fee the well of Cuchullin. Take boat near 
the lofty infulatcd rock, Stach in nuchidar, or that of the fuller, pyramidal and inclin¬ 
ing : am rowed beneath a range of magnificent cliffs, at whofe bale were lodged plenty 
of white cryftallizrd zeolite, and vail rocks of ftone, of the appearance of lava, filled 
with rounded kernels. 

Our boat’s'crew were iflanders, who-gave a fpecimen of marine mufic, called in the 
F.rfe, Jorrams: thefe fongs, when well compofed, are intended to regulate the ftrokee 
of the oars, and recall to mind the cufloms of claffical days. 

Mediae flat margine puppis 
Qiii voce alternos nautarum temperet iftus, 
lit remis diitet fonitqn, pariierque relatis, 

Ad numeium plaudat refonantia cserul.i tonfis. 

Siues, lib. iv. 

But in modern times they are generally fung in couplets, the whole crew joining in 
chorus at certain intervals: the notes are commonly long, the airs folemn and flow, 
rarely chearful,it being impoflible for the oars to keep a quick time : the words gene¬ 
rally have a religious turn, confonant to that of the people. 

July 2t. Viflt a high hill, called Briis-mhawl, about a mile fouth of Talylkir, having 
in the front a fine feries of genuine bafaltic columns, refembling the Giant’s caufeway : 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, confiding of four, five and fix angles, but mottly 
of five: the columns lets frequently jointed than thofo of the Irilh j the joints 
being at great and unequal diftances, but the majority are entire: even thofe that are 
jointed are lefs concave and convex on their oppofite furface than the columns of the 
former. The ftratum that retted on this colonade was very irregular anti fliattery, yet 
feemed to make fome effort at form. The ruins of the columns at the bafe made a 

* Montfaucon, Antiq iv. .16. tab. x. + Taciti vit, Agric. c. 36. 

J Sibbald Append. Hid. Fife, p 18. 

$ Wormii Mon. Dan, p. 48. tab. p. jo’. Worm. Muf 354. Jacob. Mu r * Reg. Havn'x. pars 11. 
feet. iii. || Dahiberg, Suec. Ant. tab. 314. 
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grand appearance: thefe were the ruins of the creation ; thofc of Rome, the work of 
human art, feeni to them but as the ruins of yefterday. 

At a fmall diftance from thefe, on the (lope of a hill, is a traft of fome roods entirely- 
formed of the tops of feveral lories of columns, even and clofc fet, forming a reticulated 
furface of amazing beauty and curiofity. This is the moll; northern bafaltes I am ac¬ 
quainted with: the lad of four in the Britifii dominions, all running from fouth- to 
north, nearly in a meridian : the Giant’s Caufcway appears firll; Staffa fucceeds; the 
rock of Humbln, about twenty leagues further; and, finally, the column of Briis- 
mhawl : the depth of ocean, in all probability, conceals the loft links of this chain. 

'l ake leave of Talyfkir. See very near to the houfe the velliges of fome fmall 
buildings, and by them a heap of (tones, with a bafaltic column fet ereth in the middle. 
Crofs a range of barren lands for four miles; reach Loch-Bracadale. Exchange our 
horfes for a boat, l’afs over this beautiful Imd-locked harbour abounding with lafc 
creeks. ( od-fifh fwarm here in the herring feafon purfuing the Ihoals : a man with 
a fingle hand line caught in three hours as many as were fold for three guineas, at 
the rate of two pence a piece. Land, after a trajett of lour miles, and find ready u 
new fet of horlls. 

This feems to me the fitted: place in the if and for the forming of a town. The 
harbour is deep and unfpeakably fecure. It is the Milford haven of thefe parts; it 
opens at its mouth to the belt part of the fea. Skie has not in it a fingle town or even 
village. But what is a greater wonder, there is not a town from Campbelton in 
the Firth of Clyde to Tt.urfo at the end of Caithness, a trad of above two hundred 
miles. 

Proceed : ride by, at Struam, a beautiful Danifli fort on the top of a rock, formed 
with mofl excellent mafonry. The figure as ufual circular. The diameter from out- 
fide to outfide fixty feet; of the infide forty-two. Within are the ve!lig<\s of five 
apartments, one in the centre, four - around; the walls are eighteen feet high. The 
entrance fix feet high, covered with great floncs. 

About a furlong nerth-wed of this, is another large rock precipitous on all fides 
but one. On that is the ruin of a very thick wall, and the trapes of a dike quite round, 
even on the inacccfiibL parts. Between which and the wail is a large area. Phis 
feems t6 have been built without regularity, yet probably belonged to the fame nation. 
Each feems defigned to cover an alfemblage of people who lived beneath their pro¬ 
tection in a liodile country, for under both arc remains of numbers of fmall buildings 
with regular entrances. The lad inclefure is fuppofed to have been defigned for the 
fecurity of the cattle, of which tilde frec-bootors had robbed the natives; and this 
fpecies is diUinguiflied by the name of Boaghun. 

Thefe fortrelfes arc called univerlally in the Erfe, Duns. I find that they are very 
rare in the country from whence they took their origin ; no people will give themfclves 
the trouble of fortifying agaiftll the fecurity of friends. Mr. Frederic Suhm of Copen¬ 
hagen, whom l had the pleafure of addrefling on this fuhjeCV, could point out but a 
fingle indance of a fimilar tower, and that on the Suallfbery, a mountain half a Nor¬ 
wegian league diftant from Dronthcim. But we may expeCt further elucidations from 
a fkilful antiquary now on the tour of the country. 

About two miles farther, fee near the roud-fidc two large conoid cairns; pafs near 
the end of Doch-ca-roy, a branch of the noble Lor.h-Bracadale, and loon after reach 
the caftle of 

Dun-vegan, the feat of Mr. Macleod, a gentleman defeen Jed from one of the Nor¬ 
wegian vice-roys, governors of the files while they bore a foreign yoke. But the an- 

.5 tiquity 
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tiquity of his defiant is an accident that would convey little honour to him, had he 
not a much more fubftantial claim; for, to all the milkinefs of human nature ufually 
concomitant with his early age, is added, the fenfe and firmnefs of more advanced 
life. He feels for the diftrefles of his people, and infenfible of his own, with uncom¬ 
mon difintereftednel's, has relieved his tenants from their oppreffive rents ; has received 
inftead of the trafh of gold, the treafurc of warm affections, and unfeigned prayer. 
He will foon experience the good effects of his generofity ; gratitude, the refult of the 
fenfibility ftill existing among thofe accuftomcd to a feudal government, will Ihew itfelf 
in more than empty words ; and in time they will not fail exerting every nerve to give 
his virtue the due reward. Feudal governments, like that of unmixed monarchy, has 
its conveniences and its blcflings. T he Lit rarely occur from the imperfe&ion of 
human nature: One Being only can lay claim to that; therefore it is the bufmefs of 
every honelt man to refill: the very app'arance df undivided power in a prince, or 
the fliadow of independency in a fubjTt. The Highlanders may blefs the hand that 
looffned their bonds; for tyranny more often than protection was the attendance on 
their vaffalage. Yet ftill from long habitude, and from the gleams of kindnefs that 
darted every now and then amidft the Itorms of feverity, was kindled a fort of filial re¬ 
verence to their chieftain : this ftill is in a great degree retained, and may, by chorifli- 
ing, return with more than wonted vigour. The noxious part of the feudal ivign is 
abolilhed ; the delegated rod of power is now no more. Bui let not the good part be 
loft with the bad : the tender relation that patriarchal government experiences, fliould 
ftill be retained ; and the mutual inclination to beneficence preferved. The chieftain 
fliould not lofe, with the power of doing harm, the difpofuion of doing good. Such are 
die fentiments of IMr. Macleod, which ripen into actions, that, if perfiffed in, will bring 
lulling comfort into his own bolom, and the molt defired of bleffiugs amongft a nu¬ 
merous clan. 

The caftle of Dun vegan is feated on a high rock, over a loch of the fame name, a 
branch of Loch Falart. Part is modernized, but the greateft portion is ancient: the 
oldeft is a fquarc tower., which with a wall round the edge of the rock, was the origi¬ 
nal ftrength of the place. Adjacent is a village and the poft-office ; for from hence 
a pacquet-boar, fupported by fubfeription, fails every fortnight for the Long Ifland. 

Here is preferved the Braolauch (hi, or fairy-flag of the family, bellowed on it by Ti- 
tania the Beo-flii, or wife to Oberon king of the fairies. She blefled it at the fame 
time with powers of the firll importance, which were to be exerted on only three oc- 
cafions : but, on the laft, after the end was obtained, an invifible Being is to arrive and 
carry off ftandard and (hmdard-bearer, never more to be feen. A family of Claft y 
Faitter had this dangerous office, and held by it free lands in Bracadale. 

The flag has been produced thrice. The firft time in an unequal engagement again ft 
the Clan-Roland, to whofe fight the Maclcods were multiplied ten-fold. The fecond 
preferved the heir of the family, being then produced to fave the longing of the lady ; 
and the third time, to fave my own; but it was fo tattered, that Titania did not feem 
to think it worth fending for. . • , 

This was a fuperftition derived from the Norwegian *anceftry of the houfc; the 
fable was caught from the country, and might be of ufe to animate the clan. The 
Danes had their magical ftandard, Reafan, or, the raven, embroidered in an inftant 
by the three daughters of Lodbroke, and filters of Hinguar, Hubba, or Ivar *. Sigurd 
had an enchanted flag given him by his mother, with cireumftancfi* fomewhat fimilar 
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to the Dun-vegan colours: whofoever bore it in the day of battle was to be killed; 
accordingly in one of- his battles three ftandard-bearers were fucceffively (lain; but on 
the death of the laft he obtained the vi&ory *. 

Here is preferved a great ox-horn, tipped with filver; the arm was twilled round 
its fpires, the mouth brought over the elbow, and then drank oft'. Thu: northern 
nations held this fpecies of cup in high efteem, and ufed the capacious horns of the 
great Aurochs f. They graced the hofpitable halls of kings J, and out of them ihe 
ancient heroes quenched their third: Haquin §, weary with daughter, calls aloud for 
the mighty draught: 

Heu labor immcnfua, feflos quam velficat artua ! 

Qiiis mihi jam praebet cornua plena mero ? 

% 

In this caftle is alfo preferved a round fhield, made of iron, that even in its .decayed 
date weighs near twenty pounds; itfelf a load in thefe degenerate days ; yet they were 
in ufe no longer ago than in the beginning of the lad century. Each chieftain had his 
armour-bearer, who preceded his mader in time of war, and, by my author’s j| account, 
in time of peace; for they went armed everi to church, in the manner the North 
Americans do at prefent in the frontier fettlement, and for the fame reafon, the dread 
of favages. 

In times long before thofe, the ancient Scotch ufed round targets, made of oak, 
covered with the hides of bulls; and long (hields, narrow below and broad above, 
formed of pieces of oak or willow, fecured with iron : I guefs them to be of the fame 
kind with the Norwegian fliields figured by Wormius ^f, and probably derived from the 
fame country. They had alfo a guard for their ihoulders, called Scapul; and for 
offenfive weapons had the bow, fword, two handed fword, and Lochaber ax, a weapon 
iikewife of Norwegian origin. But the image-tombs of ancient warriors are the beft 
leftures on this fubjett. 

Mr. Macqueen informs me, that near this place is an 'Anait, or druidical place of 
worihip, of which there are four in Slue, much of the fame fituation and conftruttion. 
This lies in the heart of an extenfive moor, between the confluence of two waters. 
To the eafl ftands one hill, to the weft another: which gradually Hope down toward 
the plain, and from which a clear profpefk might be had of all that parted below. 
From one of thefe waters to the other is a ftrong ftone wall, forming an equilateral 
triangle; the rocks face it towards the water, and every crevice is filled with (tones 
regularly laid ; fo that it feems to have been on that fpot inacceflible in former days. 
Near the centre of this triangle, is -a fmall fquare edifice of quarried ftones, and on 
each fide of the entrance which leads to it from the wall, arc the remains of two 
houfes, both within and without. In thofe lodged the priefts and their families; the 
fervants moll probably on the outfide. A ilrong turf rampart prote&ed alfo the wall 
from water to water, acrofs a rtfing ground, which hath been cut through by a road 
leading from the Tempul na Anait (as the edifice, is called) a great way into the 
moor. Thej*e ir no tradition of the ufe of this place. My learned friend fuppofes it 
to have been defigned for the woi (hip of the Earth, Bendis or Diana, which, accord¬ 
ing to Hefychius, was fuppofed to be the fame. Plutarch gives the fame goddefs the 
title of Anait, the name of this place of worfhip ; and Pliny Speaks of a country in 

* Torfxus, 27. 

j- Urorum cornibui. Barbari ftp tent rionales potant, urnafque binas capitia uniin cornua implent. Plinii 
lib. ii. c. 37. f Saxo Gram mat. 94. § Wormii Mon. Dan. 389. 
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Armenia, called Anaitica, from Anaitis, a goddefs in great repute there, where a 
noble temple had been built, which was plundered of its immenfe riches by the foldiers 
of Antony in his Parthian expedition. Paufanias all'o fpeaks of the temple of Diana 
the Anait. Thefe temples were erefted when the purity of the Celtic religion had 
been debafed by the extravagance of.fancy, and idols introduced. Here we may fup- 
pofe that this deity was worshipped in the utmoft fimplicity. 

July 22. Proceed on our journey; pafs over a black and pathlefs tra£t of moor 
and bog, for about fifteen miles. Dine on a foft fpot of heath, with that appetite 
which exercife and the free air never fail to create. * Arrive on the banks of Loch- 
Grifernis, a branch of Loch-fnifart: take boat; obferve that the ropes for the filhing- 
nets are made of the purple melic grafs, the pund-glafs of the Highlanders, remarkable 
for lading long without rotting. After a paflage of a mile, land at Kingfhurgh; im¬ 
mortalized by its miftrefs, the celebrated Flora Mac-Donald, the fair protettrefs of a 
fugitive adventurer; who, after fome days concealing himfelf from purfuit, in the dif- 
guue of a lady’s maid, here flung off the female habit. I had the pleafure of her ac¬ 
quaintance at the firft Sir Watkin William Wynne’s in the year 1746; but at this 
time I unfortunately found that (he was abfent on a vifit. 

Mr. Macdonald did me the favour of prefenting me with three very curious pieces 
of antiquity: an urn, a Glain-naidr, or ferpent-bead, and a Denarius, found not re¬ 
mote from his houfe. The firft is an urn of elegant workman Chip, found in a ftone 
cheft, formed of fix flags as before deferibed: this urn was filled with afhes; was 
placed not prone, as that mentioned in the former volume, but with the mouth up, 
and covered with a light thin ftone. This was difeovered beneath an immenfe 
cairn. 

The Glain-naidr, or Druidical bead, as it is vulgarly called, is an unique in its kind, 
being of a triangular (hape; but, as ufual, made of glafs, marked with figures of fer- 
pents coiled up. The common people in Wales and in Scotland retain the fame 
l'uperllitions relating to it as the ancients, and call it by the name of Serpent-ftone. 
The Gauls, taught by their priefts, believed the ftrangeft tales of their ferpents, de¬ 
ferred from the profe of Livy, in a moft fpirited manner, by the ingenious Mr. Mafon, 
who thus makes his Druid demand of a fapient brother: 

But tell me yet 

From tbe grot of charms and fpells, 

Where our matron filler dwells; 

Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand. 

And the potent adder-ftone. 

Gender’d ’fore the autumnal moon l 

When in undulating twine 

The foaming fnakea prolific loin ; 

When they hifs, and when they bear 
Their wond’rous egg aloof in air $ 

Thence, before to earth it fall, 

, The Druid in his holy pall. 

Receives the p'ize, 

And inftant flies, 

Follow'd by the envenom’d brood. 

Till he crols the filver flood. 

The ancients and moderns agree in their belief of its powers •„ that 'good fortune 
attends the poffeffor wherever he goes. The ftupid Claudius, that Ludibrium aula 

t t 2 AvptJH 
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Augujli , put to death a Gaulifh * knight, for no other reafon than that lie carried ovum 
anguinum , a ferpent-ftone about him. The vulgar of the prelent age attribute to it other 
virtues; fuch as its curing the bite of the adder, and giving eai'e to women in child¬ 
birth, if tied about the knee : fo difficult is it to root out follies that have the fanCtion 
of antiquity. 

The laft favour that I was indebted to Mr. Mac-donald for, is a denarius of the Euir 
peror Trajan, found on a moor near the Ihore of Loch-Grifernis; a probable, but not 
a certain evidence that the Romans had landed in this itland. We have no lights from 
hiftory to enable us to fay what was done during the reign of that emperor: in the fuc- 
ceoding, Adrian reduced the bounds of the empire to the place (fill called his wall, and 
loll all communication with the illands ; but in the following reign they were extended 
to their ancient bounds, and the illes might be vifited from the Glota cltuarium, the 
ilation of the fleet, and the money in queliion loll at that time in Skie. But its being 
found there may be accounted for by another fuppofuion ; that of its having been the 
booty of an ifland foldier, taken lrom the Romans in fome of the numberlefs Ikirmilhcs 
in one of the following reigns, and brought here as a mark of victory. 

I obferve that the great fcallop-lhell is made ufe of in the dairies of this country for 
the Ikitnming of milk. In old times it had a more honourable place, being admitted 
into the halls of heroes, and was the cup of their fellivity. As DoClor Mac-pherfon 
expreffes it, “ The whole tribe filled the hall of the chieftain; trunks of trees covered 
with mofs were laid in form of tables from one end to the other ; whole beeves or deer 
were l oaded and laid before them on rough boards, or hurdles of rods woven together: 
the pipers played while they fat at table, and filence was obferved by all. After the 
feaft was over,they had ludicrous entertainments; a pradice dill continued in part of 
the Highlands : the females retired, and the old and young warriors fat in order, down 
from the chieftain, according to their proximity in blood to him ; the harp was then 
touched, the long was raifcd,and the fliga-crechin, or the drinking-lhell, went round.” 

Am lodged this night in the fame bed that formerly receivod the unfortunate Charles 
Stuart. Here he lay one night, after having been for fome time in a female habit un¬ 
der the protection of Flora Macdonald. Near this place he refumed the drefs of his 
own lex by the affiflance of the mailer of the houfe, Mr. Alexander Macdonald, who 
fuffered a -long imprifomnent on that account; but neither the fear of punilhment, nor 
the proinifcsof reward, could induce him to infringe the rights of hofpitalitv, by be¬ 
traying an unhappy man who had flung himfelf under his protection. lie prefented me 
with a pair of gloves worn by Charles Stuart while he appeared in the character of the 
tender fox : they are kept as a memorial of a daring adventure, moft unequally fup- 
ported. 

July 23. Leave Kingfburgh, travel on a good horfe road, pafs by a cairn, with a 
great (lone at the top, called the high-ftone of Ugg. I mud remark, that the Danes 
left behind them in many places- the names of their deities, their heroes, and their bards • 
thus in the rock Humbla is perpetuated the name of Humblus f, one of their ancient 
kings; the ifle of Gunna J alfumed the title of one of the Valkyrke, the fatal fillers ; 
Ulva takes its name from the bear-begotten hero Ulvo § ; and the llone of Ugg feems 
to have been ereCted in memory of the poet Uggerus ||. 

Beneath is the fertile bottom of Ugg, laughing with corn : afeend a hill, and on the 
>b'ther fide defeend into the parifli of Kilmore, the granary of Skie. Leave, on the left, 


*»Flinii, lib. C. 3. t" quit cm Roman urrv e Vocontiis, a people of Dauphiuy. 
f, Sa*, Gram. j. $ Torfaeus, 36. § Sax. Gram. 1^3. 
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Muggaftot, the principal houfe of Sir Alexander Mac-donald, lineally ddcended from 
the lords of the ifles : all the eltates at prefent pofleffed by that gentleman were b * 
ltowcd by John, the laft Regulus, and Karl of Rofs, on his brother Hugh, and con¬ 
firmed by a charter dated at Arcs, in the year 1449, and afterwards by James IV. 
Sterling, in 1405. 

Beneath the houfe was the lake of St. Columba, now drained ; once noted for a mo 
nailery of great antiquity, placed in an illand. The ruins evince its age, being builr 
with great Hones, without mortar, in the manner cuftomary in the times of druidifm 
The cells and feveral rooms are ltill very diftinguifliable. The chapel is of a later date, 
and built with mortar, as are all the other chapels in Skie, and in the little iflands along 
its (hores: thefe chapels were ferved by the monks: the place they landed on, in order 
to difeharge thele religious duties, was called Pein-orah, or the land of prayer; for 
after folemnly recommending themfelves, and the obje&s of their journey, to the Mqft 
High, they Separated, and took their refpedlive routes. 

Purfue our journey. A minifter, who gave us the pleafure of his company, obferved 
to us, that a couple were in purfuit of him in order to have their nuptials celebrated : 
unwilling to be the caufe of deferring their happinefs, I begged he would not on my 
account delay the ceremony : we took poflelfion of a cottage ; the minifter laid before 
them the duties of the marriage Hate, alked whether they took each other willingly l 
joined their hands, and concluded with a prayer. I obferved that the bridegroom put 
all the powers of magic to defiance, for he was married with both Ihocs tied with their 
la tch ct. 

Not many years have elapfed fince it was cuftomary in fonie parts of the north of 
Scotland for the lairds to interfere in the marriages of their vaflals, and diredl the pair¬ 
ing of the'.r people. Thefe 11 range tyrannies, thefe opprelfions of inclination, feem tc 
have occafioned the law ot Alexander I. to prevent fuch a foundation for dotneftic mi- 
fery; it is indeed the cafe of the widow only that he took into confideration. “ Na 
widow flays the llatute) fould be compelled to marie giffche pleafe to live withoiit ane 
hufband, but Iche fould give fccuritie that lche fall not marie without confent of hir 
lord, gif fche holds of ane other than the king.” 

Take a repaft at the hoiffe of Sir Alexander Mac-donald’s piper, who, according to 
ancient cuftom, by virtue of his office, holds his lands free. His dwelling, like many 
others in this country, confifts of feveral apartments: the firft for his cattle during 
winter ; the fecond is his haft ; the third for the reception of ftrangers ; and the fourth 
for the lodging of his family : all the rooms within one another. 

The owner was quite miller of his inftrument, and treated us with feveral tunes 
In feudal times the Mac donalds had in this illand a college of pipers, and the Macleods 
had the like ; thefe had regular appointments in land, and received pupils from all the 
neighbouring chieftains. The Mac-karters were chief pipers to the firft; the Mac- 
krumens to the laft. 

The bagpipe has been a favourite inftrument with the Scots, and»has two varieties: 
the one with Ihort pipes, played on with the fingers; the other with.long pipes, and 
founded with the mouth : this is the loudeft and molt ear,piercing of all mufic, is the 
genuine highland pipe, and fuited well the warlike genius of the people, roufed their 
courage to battle, alarmed them when fecure, and colledted them when fcattered ; fo- 
laced them in their long and painful marches, and in times of peace kept up the me¬ 
mory of the gallantry of their anccfto.rs, by tunes compofed after fignal vidtories; and 
too often kept up the fpirit of revenge, by airs expreflive of defeats or maffacres from 
rival clans. One of the tunes, wild and tempeftuous, is faid to have been played at the 
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bloody battle of Harlaw, when Donald, Lord of the ifles, in 1410, oppofed the powers 
of James I. under the conduct of Alexander Stuart, Earl of Mar. 

Neither of thefe inftruments were the invention of the Danes, or, as is commonly 
fuppofed, of any of the northern nations j for their ancient writers prove them to have 
been animated with the c angor tubarum. Notwithftanding they have had their foeck- 
pipe long amongft them, as their old fongs * prove, yet we cannot allow them the ho¬ 
nour of inventing this melodious inftrument; but mull affert that they borrowed it 
from the invaded Caledonians. We muft hill go farther, and deprive even that an¬ 
cient race of the credit; and derive its origin from the mild climate of Italy, perhaps 
from Greece. 

There is now in Rome a mod beautiful bas-relievo, a Grecian fculpture of the high- 
eft antiquity, of a bagpiper playing on his inftrument, cxaftly like a modern highlander. 
The Greeks had their ArxauXnr, or inftrument compofed of a pipe and blown-up (kin : 
the Romans in all probability borrowed it from them, and introduced it among their 
fwains, who {till ufe it under the names of piva and cornu mufa f. 

That mafter of mufic, Nero, ufed one {; and had not the empire been fo fuddeniy 
deprived of that great artift, he would (as he gracioufly declared his intention) have 
treated the people with a concert; and, among other curious inftruments, would have 
introduced the utricularius, or bagpipe. Nero periihed, but the figure of the inftru¬ 
ment is preferved on one of his coins, but highly improved by that great mafter. It has 
the bag and two of the vulgar pipes, but was blown with a bellows, like an organ, and 
had on one fide a row of nine unequal pipes, refemb ing the fyrinx of the god Pan§. 
The bagpipe, in the unimproved ftate, is alfo reprefented in an ancient fculpture, and 
appears to have had two long pipes or drones jj, and a Angle fhort pipe for the fingers. 
Tradition fays, that the kind played on by the mouth was introduced by the Danes. 
As their’s was wind mufic, we will admit that they might have made improvement, but 
more we cannot allow: they were ikilled in the ufe of the trumpet; the highlanders in 
the piohbj or bagpipe. 

Non tuba in ufa ill!*, conjefta at tibia in utrem 
Dat belli lignum, et martem vocat horrida in arma f. 

Proceed two miles farther; pafs under a high hill, with a precipitous front, ftyled 
Sgor-more, or the great projection; and immediately after reach Dun-tuihn caftle, or 
the caftle of the round grafly eminence, placed at the verge of a high precipice over the 
fea; the ground adjacent 'formed of fine verdant turf. 

Find our veftei at anchor under the little rocky Elan-tuilm, lofty, and of a pi&urefque 
form. 

Take leave of feveral gentlemen, who, according to the worthy cuftom of thefe 
iflands, convoyed us from place to place, and never left us till they had delivered us 
over to the next hofpitable roof, or feen us fafely embarked. Among others who did 
me this honour Doctor John Maclean, whofe family have been hereditary phyfi- 
cians for fome centuries to that of Mac-donald. They have been educated at the ex¬ 
pence of the fchieftain; and receive'to this day an appointment in land, holding the farm 
of Shulifta at the gates of the ancient refidence of the Mac-donalds, the caftle of Dun- 
tuilm, which the Doctor enjoys together with a penfion from the late Sir James Mac¬ 
donald. 

« • 

* Prom Dr. Solander. f From Dr. Burney. J Suetonius, lib. vi. c. 54. 

§ Montfaucon, Antiq. Suppl. iii. U8. tab. 73. f. 2 , || Ibid. f. t. «[ Melviai Topog. Scot's*. 
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Dun-tuilm caftle is a ruin, but was inhabited as late as 1715. fa was the original 
frat of the Mac-donalds in Skie: near it a hill, called Cnock an eirick, or the hill of 
pleas: fuch eminences are frequent near the houfes of all the great men, for on thei'c, 
by the afliftance of their friends, they determined all differences between their people: 
the place was heldTacred, and to the refpeft paid to the decifions delivered from 
fummit, may in fome ineafure be attributed the ft rift obedience of a fierce and miliurv 
race to their chieftain. 

Near this place was pointed to me the fpot where an inceftuous pair (a brother and 
lifter) had been buried alive, by order of the chieftain. 

In the rocks are abundance of l'mall compreffed ammonitae, and on the fhores law 
fragments of white quartz, the heftic ftone fo often mentioned by Martin. 

Skie is the largeft of the Hebrides, being above fixty meafured miles long; the 
breadth unequal, by reafon of the numbers of lochs that penetrate far on both iides. 
It is fuppofed by fome to have been the Eaftern iEbudae of the ancients j by others to 
have been the Dumna. The modern name is of Norwegian origin, derived from Ski, 
amift, and from the clouds (that almoft continually hang on the tops of its lofty hills) 
was ftyled Ealand Ikianach, or the cloudy ifiand *. No epithet could better fuit the 
place; for, except in the fummer feafon, there is fcarcely a week of fair weather: the 
in miners themfelves are alfo generally wet, and feldom warm. 

The wefterly wind blows here more regularly than any other, and arriving charged 
with vapour from the vaft Atlantic, never fails to dafh the clouds it wafts on the lofty 
fummits of the hills of Cuchullin, and their contents deluge the ifland in a manner un¬ 
known in other places. What is properly called the rainy feafon commences in Auguft: 
the rains begin with moderate winds, which grow ftronger and ftronger till the autumnal 
equinox, when they rage with incredible fury. 

The hulbandman then fighs over the ruins of his vernal labours : fees his crops feel 
the injury of climate j fome laid proftrate; the more ripe corn fhed by the violence of 
the elements. The poor forefee famine, and confequential difeafe: the humane tackf- 
men agonize over diftreffes that inability, not want of inclination, deprives them of the 
power of remedying. The nearer calls of family and children naturally firft. excite 
their attention: to maintain and educate are all their hopes, for that of accumulating 
wealth is beyond their expectation ; fo that the poor are left to Providence’s care; they 
prowl like other animals along the fhores to pick up limpets and other fhell-fi(h, the 
cafualrepafts of hundreds during part of the year in thefe unhappy iflands. Hundreds 
thus annually drag through the feafon a wretched life ; and numbers unknown, in all 
parts of the weftern iflands,(nothing local is intended), fall beneath the preffure, lbme 
of hunger, more of the purid fever, the epidemic of the courts, originating from un- 
wholefome food, the dire effefta of neceffity. Moral and innocent victims ! who exult 
in the change, firft' finding that place “ where the wicked ccal'e from troubling, and 
where the weary are at reft.” 

The farmer labours to remedy.this diftrefs to the beft of his power, but the wetnefs 
of the land late in lpring prevents him from putting into the ground.the early teed of 
future crops, bear, and frnall oats: the laft are fitted for the climate ; ‘they bear the 
fury of the winds better than other grain, and require lets manure, a deficiency in this 
ifland. Poverty prevents him from making experiments in rural ceconoiny: the ill 
fuccefs of a few made by the more opulent determines him to follow the old tract, as 
attended with more certainty, unwilling, like the dog in the fable, Jo grafp at the llu- 
dow and lofe the fubftance, even as poor as it is. 

& * Doctor Mac-pherfon, 282. 

* ’J he 
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The produce of the crops very rarely are in any degree proportioned to the wants of 
the inhabitants: golden fcafons have happened when they have had fuperfluity ; but 
the years of famine are as ten to .me. The helps of the common years are potatoes: 
it is difficult to fay whether the difcovery of America by the Spaniards has contributed 
to prelerve more lives by the introduftion -of this vegetable, or to have caufed more to 
perifh by the infatiablo iuft after the precious metals of the new world. 

The difficulties the farmer underg >,*.« in this bail climate are unknown in the fouth ; 
there he lows his feed, and fees it flourtlh beneath a benign fun, and leuircd from every 
invafir/.t. Here a wet Ikv brings a reluctant crop * : the ground, inclofed only with 
turf mounds, accedible to every animal: a continual watch employs numbers of his 
people : feme again are occupied in repairing the damages fuftained by their houfes 
from 0 of ms the preceding year; others are labouring at the turberries, to provide fuel 
to keep off the rigour of the fevere feafon; or in fencing r he natural (the only) grades 
of the country to prelerve their cattle from ftarving, which are the true and proper 
ftaple of thefe iflands. 

The quantity of corn vailed in tolerable feafons in this ifland is efteemed to be about 
nine thoufand bolls, 'i he number of mouths to confume them in the prefbytery of 
Skie f, near thirteen thoufand: migrations and depreflion of fpirjt, the laft a common 
caufe of depopulation, having lince the year 1750 reduced the number from fifteen 
thoufand to between twelve and thirteen: one thoufand having eroded the Atlantic, 
others funk beneath poverty, or in dcfpair, ceafcd to obey the fir ft great command, 
“ increafe and multiply.” 

In that year the whole rent of Skie was three thoufand five hundred pounds. By 
an unnatural force fome of the rents are now doubled and trebled. People long out 
of all habit of induftry, and ufed to the convivial tables of their chieftain, were unable 
Inftantly to fupport fo new a burden : in time not very long preceding that, they felt 
the return of fome of their rents; they were enabled to keep hofpitality; to receive 
their chieftain with a well-covered board, and to feed a multitude of poor. Many of 
the greater tackfmen were of the fame blood with their chieftains} they were attached 
to them by the tics of confanguinity as well as affection: they felt from them the firft 
aft of oppreflion, as Cacfar did the wound from his beloved Brutus. 

The high advance in the price of cattle is a plea for the high advance of rents; but the 
fituation of the tackfman here is particular: he is a gentleman, and boafts the fame blood 
with his laird: (of five hundred fighting men that followed Macleod in 1745 in his 
jnajefty army, four hundred were or his kindred) has been cherilhed by him for a feries 
of years often with paternal affedioa: has been ufed to fuch luxuries as the place af- 
and cannot inftantly fink from a good board to the hard fare of a common far¬ 
mer. \When the chieftains riot ih all the luxuries of South Britain, he thinks himfelf 
entitled to' 1 ./hare a due degree of the good things of this life, and not to be for ever 
confined to tfi?e diet of brochan, or the compotation of whilkey. During the feudal 
reign their lovJ; for their chieftains induced them to bear many things, at prefent into¬ 
lerable. Thfy iyere their pride and their glory : they ft rained every nerve in fupport 
4 >f them, in the farme manner as the French* through vanity, refufe nothing to aggrandize 
their Grand Mon^rque. 

• The moment the tv >rn is c>ir down, a certain number of (braves are gathered in aheap, Sind thatched 
•h the top : the fmt di^ moment that iuppms, the thatch is taktn off, and the (heaves now dry ale carried 
in : and ’tii« is repeated to ll the whole crop is fccured. 

f Wh ch r< ;r.prih mis (.Kurt, Cannay, Much, and Egg, betides the feven parifhes in this great ifland. 

v a 

» Refentment 
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Refentmont drove many to feek a retreat beyond the Atlantic: they fold their dock, 
and in numbers made their fird eflay. They found, or thought they found, while 
their paflions were warm, an happy change of fituation : they wrote in terms favouring 
of romance, an account of their fituation : their friends caught the contagion; and 
numbers followed; and others were preparing to follow their example. The tackf- 
inen from a motive of independency: the poor from attachment; and from excels of 
mifery. Policy and humanity, as 1 am informed, have of late checked this fpirit fo 
detrimental to the public. The wifd'om of legillature may perhaps fall on fomc methods 
to conciliate the affeflions of a valuable part of the community : it is unbecoming my 
little knowledge of the country to prefume to point out the methods. It is to be 
hoped that the head will, while time permits, recoiled the ufe of the mod didant 
m cm hers. 

The proper produds of this and all the Hebrides, are men and cattle: the ufe of 
fird need not be infided oil, for England cannot have forgot its lad deficiency of re¬ 
cruits towards the end of the late long and deftrudive war : and what it owed in the 
eourfeof it to Not th-Britain. In refped to cattle, this in particular bears the pre-emi¬ 
nence of having the larged breed of ail the Highlands. The greater tenants keep their 
cattle during winter in what are called winter-parks, the dried and bed ground they 
have: here they are kept till April, except the winter proves very hard, when they 
are ft ddered with draw: in April the farmer turns them to the moor-grafs (cotton- 
grafs) which fprings fird, and at night drives them into the dry grounds again. 

The poorer tenants, who have no winter-parks, are under the necefiity of keeping 
the cattle under the fame roof with themfelvcs during night, and often are obliged to 
keep them alive with the meal defigned for their families. The cows are often forced, 
through want of other food, to have recourfe to the Ihores, and feed on the fea plants 
at low water: by inftinft they will, at ebb of tide, haden from the moors, notwith- 
llanditig they are not within fight of the fea. 

One of the greater farms in Skie is thus docked : 

Fifty cows, and their followers, viz. 20 young heifers, fit for bull; 30 ditto, three 
years old; 35 ditto two years old ; 40 yearlings, or durks. Of thefe the owner can 
fell only 20 cows at 45s. each at an average ; can make butter and cheefe for his family, 
but none for fale, for their bed cow will not yield above three Englifh quarts of milk, 
at a meal. Such a farm was formerly rented for 1 61 . a year, at prefent is raifed to 50I. 
The greated rent in the ifland is Sol, but the medium from 30I. to 40I. 

In Skie when a tackfman has a greater farm than he can manage, he often fets ofF 
part to a Bow man or Aireach, who takes care of the dock of cattle on a certain tratt ; 
and binds himfelf to give fo the tackfman every year four done of chccfe, and two of 
butter, from each couple of milch cows. If there is any arable ground, he is provided 
with horfes and a plough; and feed lufficient to low it; and receives part of the crop; 
and fome additional grafs ground for two or three milch cows, for his trouble. 

There is certainly much ill management in the Jire&ion of the farms : a tackfman of 
fifty pounds a year often keeps twenty fervants; the lazieft of creatures, for not one 
will do the lead thing that does not belong to his department. Moff of them are mar¬ 
ried, as in Hay. Their common food is Brochan, a thick meal pudding, with milk, 
butter or treacle ; or a thinni r fort, called Eafoch, taken with their bannocs. This 
number of fervants feemed to anlwer the retainers in groat families before that perni¬ 
cious cudom was abolilhed by Henry VII.; in feudal times they were kept here for the 
fame bad end. The caufe is now no* more, but the habit cannot fudfdenly be fhaken off; 

VOL. III. u u charity 
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charity forbids one to wifti it, till fome employ is thought of for them ; otherwife, like the 
poor cottagers before-mentioned, ftarving mud be their portion. 

Cattle is at prefent the only trade of the ifland : about four thoufand are annually 
fold, from forty {hillings to three pounds a head. The lofs fuflained in Skic by the le- 
verity of the lad winter, and the general failure of the crops the preceding fe.tfon amount¬ 
ed to five thoufand; perhaps in i’ome meafiire owing to the farms being over-docked.. 

About two hundred and fifty horfes are purchafed from hence every year. 

Here arc no flicep but what are kept for home confurnption, or for the? wool for the 
cloathing of the inhabitants. Hogs are not introduced here yet, for want of proper food 
for thofe animals. 

Goats might turn to good advantage if introduced into the wooded parts of the ifland. 
Thefe animals might be procured from the neighbourhood of 1 .ochnefs; for being 
naturalized to the climate, would fuccced belter than any imported from the fourhern 
parts of Europe, or from Barbary. As an inducement, I mult inform the natives of 
the Hebrides that in the Alpine part of Wales a well haired goatlkin fells for l'even and 
fix-pence or half-a-guinea. 

About three hundred tons of kelp are made here annually, but it is thought not to 
anfwer, as it robs the land of fo much manure. 

There are not above two or three Hated houfes in the ifland ; the general thatch is 
fern, root and llalk, which willlatt above twenty years. 

The roots of the orobus tuberofus, the cor-meille or cartncl of the Highlanders, are 
in high efteein in this and the other iflands : they fometimes chew them, at others make 
a fermented liquor with them. They imagine that they promote expectoration, and that 
they are very efficacious in curing any diforders of the bread or lungs : they alfo ufc it 
as a remedy againft hunger, chewing it as fome of our pooreft people do tobacco *, to 
put off that uneafy fenfation. 

Ligufficum Scoticum, Scotch parfley, ortheftiunis of this iflanJ, is alfo much valued ; 
in medicine, the root is reckoned a good carminative, and an infufion of the leaves is 
thought a good purge for calves. It is befides ufed as a food, either as a lallad, raw, or 
boiled as greens. 

Very few fuperftitions exit! here at prefent: pretenders to f cond-fight are quite out 
of repute, except among the mod ignorant, and at prelent very fhy of making boads of 
their faculties. 

Poor Browny, or Robin Good-fellow, is alfo put to flight. This ferviceable fprito 
was wont to clean the houfes, helped to churn, thralhed the corn, and would belabour 
all who pretended to make a jed of him. lie was reprefented as dout and blooming, 
had fine long flowing hair, and went about with a wand in his hand. He was the very 
counter-part of Milton’s Lubbar-fiend, who 

Tells how the drudging goblin fweat 
■ To earn his cream-bowl duly let ; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

HU fhadowy dale hath t lira fil’d the corn 
. That ten day-lah’rera could not end ; 

Then lays In n down the luhbar fiend, 

And Itreteh’d along the chimney’s length. 

Ballot at the lire Ins hairy llreugth. 

The Cruagach is a deity in form reprefenting the lad ; and who was worfliipped rn 
©Id times by libatitjns of milk j and milkmaids dill retain thecudom by pouring fome 

• Vide Mr. Spence’s life of Mr. Robert Hill, taylor, g. ic2. 
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on certain Hones that bear his name. Gruagach fignifies the fair-haired, and is funpofe J 
by 3 Vlr. Macqueen* to have been an emblem of Apollo, or the Sun; and toconv- 
fpond with the epithet ? fj<rov.o/*»r.’ A Hone was dug up near Muflblburgh, dedicated 
Apollini Granno Grianach the Sunny, an ephithet probably borrowed from the Cale¬ 
donians. The fame deity might alfo receive the title of Galaxius from the libation ot 
milk Hill retained in thole parts. 

A wild fpecies of magic was pradifed in the diftrid of Trotternefs, that was attended 
with a horrible folemnity. A family who pretended to oracular knowledge practiled 
thole ceremonies. In this country is a valt cataract, whofe waters hilling from a high 
rock, jet fo far as to form a dry hollow beneath, between them and the precipice. One 
of ihei’e itnpoflors was fowed up in the hide of an ox, and to add terror to the cere¬ 
mony, tvas placed in this concavity, the trembling inquirer was brought to tjie place, 
where the fhado and the roaring of the waters, cncreafod the dread of the occafion. 
The quellion is put, anil the perfon in the hide delivers his aufwer, and fo ends this 
fpreies of divination (lyled Taghairm. 

But all thefe idle tales are totally exploded, and good-fenfe and polifned manners pre¬ 
vail, in dead of that barbarity which in > 598 induced James VI. to fend here a new colony 
to civilize the natives ; wlui were fo little difpo fed to receive their inflrudors, that his 
IYIajelly was in the end obliged t > defid from his defignf. At prefent the illand forms 
part of the Ihire of Invernefs. l’he IherilF of that county appoints a fubftitute who refides 
here and takes cognizance of fmall difputos about property, and petty crimes; but, on 
account of the didance, avoids harrafling the inhabitants, by requiring their attendance 
on the Lords of Seilions and Judiciary Courts at Invernefs, the jurymen being feleded 
from among the gentry and inhabitants of the mainland. 

July 24. • After a mod tempeduous night, loofe from our harbour at two o’clock at 
noon. Go through a narrow channel at the north end, a rock lying in the middle. 
Having to the welt a view of Filher’s rock; and to the north a ftrangc chain of rocky 
ides, very Angular in their appearance ; and varying in their forms in the procefs of our 
courfc. The highelt is called Bordh-mor-mhic-leod, or Macleod’s great table |. 
Another is called Flada. On the firH Mr. Thoinpfon took in our abfence the little 
Petrel, which with numbers of others were lurking beneath the loofe Hones, and be¬ 
trayed themlelves by loud twittering. Thefe are the leaH of palmipeds; the dread of 
mariners, who draw a certain prefage of a Horin from their appearance; for they al¬ 
ways colled in numbers at the approach of a temped beneath the Hern ; running along 
the waves in the wake of the Ihip, with a fwiftnefs incredible. This bird is the Camilla 
of the oceau: like her, 

« 

She fwept the fcas, and as die fkimm’d along, 

Her dying feet unbathM on billows hung. 

The feamen call them Mother Cary’s chickens: fome devotees Hyled them Petrels, 
from the attempt of the apoHle St. Peter to tread the water. They arc feen in all parts 
of the ocean; and were not overiooked by the ancients, who named them Cypfeili, 
and take notice of this remarkable particular. . • • 


* Sit Mr. Macqucen’s curious account in the Appendix to the third volume. 

+ Jonftoni Rerum Britan. Hift. Lib. viii p *49. 

;]; Two views of thefe wild rocks (2) as they appeared from Dun-Tuilm; the other (3) as they ap¬ 
peared from the eaft, arc engraved at the bottom of a view in Loch-jurn given by M». Pennant. 
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Mr. Thompfon alfo (hot one „of thofe enormous feals, or the great feal fyn. quad. 
No. 266 ; but to my great regret it funk as foon as killed. 

Have a full view of the ifle of Lewis, the Lodhus of the Norwegians : and off it a 
groupe of little ifles called Siant, or Schant, and fomewhat to the north of thofe is the 
fine harbour, and town of Stornaway. It was my intention to have (leered for that 
port, but was dilfuaded from it by the accounts I had from the gentlemen of Skie,that 
a putrid fever raged there with great violence. 

Direft our courfo for Loch-Broom, in the county of Rofs. An eafy breeze carries 
us o(F the cape Ruth an ri, in the maps Row-rie. About eight o’clock in the morning 
of July 25, —find ourfelves near a confiderable number of fimll ifles, with a molt 
dreary appearance, milcallcd the Summer iflands. Within is a great bay fix miles 
broad and eight deep, bounded by vaft and barren mountains, patched with fnow. 
The wind chops about and blows very frefli, fo that after many teazing tacks, about 
nine o’clock in the evening drop anchor under ifle Martin, in the bottom of the bay, 
which is here called Loch-Kinnard. To the fouth is a hill, which we landed on, and 
afeended, and faw on the other fide great loch Broom, or Braon, narrow, of a vaft 
depth, and running many miles up the country. At its head receives a river fre¬ 
quented by falmon in April. 

This parilh is one of the largeft on the mainland of Scotland, being thirty-fix miles 
long and twenty broad. It has in it feven places of worfhip, three catechifts *, and 
about two thoufand examinable perfdns : but is dellitute of a parochial fchool. None 
of the people except the. gentry underftand Englifh. The country is inhabited by the 
Mackenzies, even quite from Kintail, whofe chieftain is the Earl of Seaforth. 

It is a land of mountains, a mixture of rock and heath, with a few flats between 
them producing bear and black oats, but never fufficient to fupply the wants of the in¬ 
habitants. 

Cattle are the great fupport of the country, and are fold to graziers who come for 
them even as far as from Craven in Yorklhire, at the rate of thirty {hillings to three 
pounds a head. A great deal of butter and cheefe is fold to the buffos. Land is fet 
here by the Davoch or half Davoch; the laft confifts of ninety-fix Scotch acres of arable 
land, fuch as it is, with a competent quantity of mountain and grazing ground. This 
maintains fixty cows and their followers; and is rented for fifty-two pounds a year. 
To manage this the farmer keeps eight men and eight women fervants; and an overi'eer, 
who are all paid partly in money and partly in kind. The common fervants have thirty 
{hillings per annum, houfc, garden, fix bolls of meal and (hoes. The dairy maids 
thirteen (hillings and four-pence and (hoes : the common drudges fix and eight-pence 
and (hoes. 

The tender cattle are houfed during winter. The common manure of the country is 
dung, or fea-wrack. 

July 27. Still on board. The weather very bad. 

July 28. Land at the bottom of the bay, in Rofs-fliire. Procure horfes. Obferve 
fome houfes built for the veteran foldicrs and failors j‘ but as ufual all deferted. Pro¬ 
ceed up Strath Kfcnnard, which wilhjCoygach that bounds the north fide of the bay is a 
forfeited eftate, and unalienably annexed to the crown. The commilfion >rs give all 
poflible encouragement to the tenants j and have power to grant longer leafes than the 

* A catccliitl is one who goes from houfc to houfe to inftrufk the people in the principles of religion, 
and in the cateehifms,' approved by the general aficrably j and appointed by its committee, and are fup- 
ported out of bis Majelty’s bouuty. 
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lairds are inclined to do, which keeps the people under the government contented 
and baniflies from their minds all thoughts of migration. 

Kindnefs and hofpitality poffefs the people of thefe parts. We fcarce palled a farm 
but the good woman, long before our approach, fallied out and flood on the road- 
fide, holding out to us a bowl of milk or whey. 

Afcend a very high mountain, and pafs through a birch-wood, impending over a pretty 
little loch ; various other woods of the fame kind were fcattered over the bottoms, but 
the trees wore frnall. Roots of pines filled all the moors, but 1 faw none of tho . trees 
Handing. Pafs under fome great precipices of limeflonc, mixed with marble; from 
hence a moll tremendous view of mountains of flupendous height, and generally of 
conoid forms. I never faw a country that feemed to have been fo torn and convuH- d ; 
the fhock, whenever it happened, fhoolc off all that vegetates; among thefe alpiring 
heaps of barrennefs, the lugar-loaf hill of Suil-bhein made a confpicuous figure; at 
their feet, the blacknefs of the moors by no means aflifled to cheer our ideas"' Enter 
Aflynt, in Sutherland: ride by Loch-Camloch; enjoy fome diverfity of i he feene, for 
it was prettily decorated with little wooded iflands. Reach Led-beg, where we ob¬ 
tained quarters, and rough hofpitality. 

This country is environed with mountains, and all the ftrata near their bafe, and in 
the bottoms, are compofed of white marble, fine as the Parian : houfes are built with 
it, and walls raifed ; burnt, it is the manure of the country, but oftener nature dif- 
folves, and prefents it ready prepared to the lazy farmer. 

This trait feems to be the refidence of floth, the people almoft torpid with idlenefs, 
and mod wretched ; their hovels mod miferable, made of poles wauled and covered 
with thin fods. There is not corn raifed fuflicient to fupply half the wants of the in¬ 
habitants ; climate confpires with indolence to make matters worfe, yet there is much 
improveable land here in a fiate of nature, but till famine pinches they will not bcftii 
themfeives; they are content with little at prel'ent, and are thoughtlefs of futurity; 
perhaps on the motive of Turkifh vafl'als, who are oppreffed in proportion to their im¬ 
provements. Difpirited and driven to defpair by bad management, crowds were now 
pa fling, emaciated with hunger, to the eaftern coaft, on the report of a fhip being there 
loaden with meal. Numbers of the iniferables of this country were now migrating ; 
they wandered in a fiate of defperation, too poor to pay, they madly fell themfeives 
for their paffage, preferring a temporary bondage in a (trange land, to ftarving ior life 
in their native foil. J 

Every country has had its prophets: Greece its Cnflandra, Rome its Sibyls, England 
its Nixon, Wales its Robin Ddu, and the Highlands their Keuneah Oaur. Kenneah 
long fince predicted the migrations in thefe terms : “ Whenever a Macleane with long 
hands, a Frazer with a black fpot on his face, a Macgregor with the fame on his knee, 
and a club-footed Macleod of Rafa, fhould have cxilted ; whenever there fhould have 
been lucceflively three Macdonalds of the name of John, and three Mackinnons of the 
fame Chriflian name ; opprefiors would appear in the country, and the people change 
their own land for a firange one ” The predictions, fay the good .wives, tiave been 
fulfilled, and not a Angle breach in the oracular tfffufions of Kenneah Oaur. 

In a country where ignorance and poverty prevail, it is lefs wonderful that a tragical 
affair fhould happen, fimilur to that at Tring, near our polifhed capital. About ttiree 
years ago lived in this neighbourhood, a woman of more than common Itrcngih of 
underftanding: flie was often confulted on the ordinary occurrences of life, and ob¬ 
tained a fort of refped which excited the envy of another female in the fame ci-lrct. 
The la.fl gave out that her neighbour was a witch j that flic hcrlclf had a good genius 
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and could counteract the evils dreaded from the other : at length, flic fo worked on 
the weak minds (>*•' the fimple vulgar, that they determined on deftroying hot rival, 
and effected their ; mrpofe by inlligating a parcel of chi‘dren to flrangle her. The 
murder was imp deed into, but the inciters had fo artluliy concealed themfelves, that 
they clVsped tb i-' reward, and no puniihmeiu was intlided, except what was fuited to 
the tent-, r y<a> • of the deluded children. 

Afl) lit part'd’contains betwet n three and four thoufand fouls; and fends out five 
hundred he ' >’( cattle amuuily ; and a!:out two or three l.ilts of falmon are taken 
every je.it* in -the water of Innard, on the coaft. 

I iaw iiere a male and female red-throated diver; which convinces me of my mi flake 
in fuppofmg another to have beta of this fpecies *. 

July 28. it was our defign, on leaving the flap, to have penetrated by land as far as 
the extremity of the if]and ; but we were informed that the wav’was impafl'able for 
horfes, and that even an ifland foot meffenger mull avoid part of the hills by eroding 
an arm oft lie fea. Return the fame road through a variety of bog and hazardous 
rock, that nothing but our IhoJcls little Heeds could have carried us over. At length 
we arrive fufeiy on board the li'.ip, 

A wonif’rous token 

Of heaven’s kind care, with necks unbroken. 

"Found in our harbour fotne buffes, juft anchored, in expectation of finding the 
fhoals of herrings ufuaily hire at this feafon, but at prefent were dil'appointed : a few 
were taken, fuifieient to convince us of their luperiority in goodnefs over thole of the 
fouth; they were not larger, but as they had not wafted themfelves by being in roe, 
their backs, and the part next to the tail, were double the thicknefs of the others, and 
the meat rich beyond exprdlion. 

Mr. Andcrfon f gives to the Scotch a knowledge of great antiquity in the herring" 
filhery : he fays that the Netherlander ref-rted to thefe coafls as early as A. D. 836, 
to purchafc falted fifli of the natives; but impofing on the ft rangers, they learned the 
art, and took up the trade, in after-times of fuch imme’hfe emolument to the Dutch. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s observations on that head, extracted from the fame author, 
are extremely worthy the attention of the curious, and excite rifle&ions on the vafl 
ftrength relulting from the wifdom of well applied induflry. 

In 1603, remarks that great man, the Dutch fold to different nations, as many her¬ 
rings as amounted to 1,759,0001. ftcrling. 

In the year 1615, they at once fent out 2000 buffes, and employed in them 37,000 
fifhormen. , 

In the year 1618 they fent out 3000 ftiips, with 50,000 men, to take the herrings, 
and 9000 more (hips to tranfport and fell the fifh, which by lea and land employ* d 
150,000 men, befides thofe firft mentioned. All this wealth was gotten on our coafls; 
while our attention was taken up in a diftant whale filhery. 

The Scoltifh monarchs for a long time feemed to dirett all their attention to the 
prefervation of‘the falmon filhery ; ptobably becaufe their fubjedts were fuch novices 
in fca affairs. At length James Ill. endeavoured to ftimulate his great men to thefe 
patriotic undertakings ; for by an adt of his third parliament, he compelled “ certain 
lords fpir lual and teni| oral, «n 1 burrows, to make Ihips, bulhes, and boats with nets 
and other pertinents for filhing. That the fame fliould be made in each burgh ; in 

* Br. Zcol. i . No. 2.4'• t Dift Commerce, i. 41, 
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number according to the futyflance of each burgh, and the lead of them to be of twenty 
tons: and that all idle men be^otnpclled by the Iherifl's in the country to go on board 
the fame.” 

But his fucccflbrs, by a very falfe policy, rendered this wife inHitution of little eiYe£t; 
for they in a manner prevented their fubjefts from becoming a maritime people, by 
directing that no white fifli Ihould be font out of the realm, but that It rangers may 
come and buy them * ; that free ports be firft lerved ; the cargoes fold to freemen, 
who are to come and tranfport the fame f. The Dutch at this very time having an 
open trade. 

It is well known that there have been many attempts made to fccure this treafure 
to ourfelves, but without fuccefs , in the late reign a very Itrong effort was made, and 
bounties allowed for the encouragenmu of IJriulh adventurers ; the fil'd was ot thirty 
fhillings p^r ton for every buls of iewnty tons and upwards. This bounty was after¬ 
wards railed to fifty findings per ton, to b<- paid to Inch advenllirers who were entitled 
to it by claiming it at the places of rendezvous. The bulfes are from twenty to 
nin ty tons burden, but the belt lize is eighty. A veflel ot eighty tons ought to take 
ten hd's, or a hundred and twenty barrels of herrings, to clear expences, the price of 
the liih to be admitted to be a guinea a barrel : a fhij) of this lizo ought to have 
eighteen men and time boats; one of twenty tons fhould have fix men; and every 
five tons above require an additional hand. 

To every ton are two hundred and eighty yards of nets ; fo a veflTcl of eighty tons 
carries twenty thoufand i'quare yards; each net is twelve yards long, and ten deep; 
and every boat takes out from twenty to thirty nets, and puts them togeth r fo as to 
form a long train : they are funk at each end of the train by a Hone, which weighs it 
down to the full extent; the top is fupported by buoys, made of fheep’s (kin, with a 
hollow Hick at the mouth, fallenod tight; through this the Ikin is blown up, and then 
flopt with a peg, to prevent the el'cape of the air.. Sometimes thefe buoys are placed 
at the top of the nets; at other times the nets are fullered to link deeper, by the 
lengthening the curds fattened to them, every cord being for that purpofe tenor 
twelve fathoms long. But the belt tilheries are generally in more lhallow water. 

The net-; if e made at O/eeuock, in KnapJul*'*, Bute, and Arran; but the bett arc 


procured from Ireland, and, 1 think, from fume part of Caernarvonlhire. 

The (idling is always performed in the night, unleis by accident. The bulfes re¬ 
main at anchor, and lend out their boats a little before fun-let, which continue our, in 


winter and (uinmer, till day light; often taking up and emptying their nets, which 
they do ten or twelve times in a night in cafe of good fuceefs. During winter it is a 
molt dangerous and fatiguing employ, by reafon of the greatnefa and frequency of the 
gales in thefe leas, and in fuel) gaLs are the moll luccefsful captures; but, by the 
providence of Heaven, the iilhers are {*.'1110111 loll, and, what is wonderful, few are 
vhired with iduels. They go out well prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, and 
Ikin aprons, and a good provifiou of beef atul fpirits. The fame good fortune attends 
the bulfes, who, in the temped nous feafon and in the darkett nights, are continually 
(hilling in thefe narrow leas from harbour to harbour. » , 

Sometimes eighty barrels of herrings are taken in a night by the boats of a fingle 
veflel. It once happened in Loch Slappan, in Skie, that a buls of eighty tons might 
have taken two hundred barrels in one night, with ten thoufand fquare yards of net; 
but the mailer was obliged to deftH, for want of a fufficient number of hands to pre- 
ferve the capture. . • 


* James V, Parliara. VII. 
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The herrings are preferved by faking, after the entrails are taken out; an operation 
performed by the country people, who get three-pence per barrel for their trouble, 
and fometimes, even in the winter, can get fifteen pence a day. This employs both 
women and children, but the failing is o.dy entrufted to the crew of the bufles. The 
fib are laid on their backs in the barrels, and layers of fait between them. The en¬ 
trails are not lolt, for they are boile I into an oil: eight thoufand fifli will yield ten 
gallons, valued at one billing the gallon. 

A vcflel of eighty tons takes out a hundred and forty-four barrels of fait: a draw¬ 
back of two billings and eight-pence is allowed for each barrel ufed for the foreign or 
Irib exportation of the fib ; but there is a duty of one billing per barrel for the home 
coniumption, and the fame for thole fent to Ireland. 

The barrels are made of o.tk-flaves chit'lly from Virginia; the hoops from feveral 
parts of our own ifland, and are made either of oak, birch, hazel, or willow ; the laft 
from Holland, liable to a duty. 

The barrels coft about three {hillings each ; they hold from five to eight hundred 
fib, according to the fize of the filh, are made to contain thirty-two gallons. The 
barrels are infpectcd by proper officers ; a cooper examines if they aiv ilatuteable and 
good, if faulty, he destroys them, and obliges the maker to {land to the lofs. 

The herrings in general are exported to the Weft Indies, to feed the negroes, or to 
Ireland, for the Irifh arc not allowed to fib in thefe leas. By having a drawback of 
five-pence a barrel, and by re-packing the fib in new barrels of twenty-eight gallons, 
they are enabled to export them to our colonies at a cheaper rate than the Scots can do. 

The trade declines a-pace; the bounty, which was well paid at firft, k pt up the 
fpirit of the fibery, but for the laft fix years the detention of the arrears has been very 
injurious to feveral adventurers, who have fold out at thirty per cent lofs, befides that 
of their intereft. 

The migrations of the herrings has been very fully treated of in the third volume of 
the Britib Zoology: it is fuperfluous to load this work with a repetition, I ball there¬ 
fore only mention the obfervations that occur to me in this voyage, as pertinent to 
the prefent place. 

Loch-Broom has been celebrated for three or four centuries as the refort of herrings. 
They generally appear here in July; thofe that turn into tins bay are part of the brigade 
that detaches itfelf from the weltern column of that great army that annually debris 
the vaft depths of the ar£lic circle, and come, heaven-directed, to the feats of popula¬ 
tion, olFered as a cheap food to millions, whom wafteful luxury, or ir^n-hearted avarice 
hath deprived, by enhancing the price of the wonted lupports of the poor. 

I he migration of thefe fib from- their northern retreat is regular : their vifits to 
the wekern ifles and coafts, certain ; but-their attachment to one particular loch, ex ¬ 
tremely precarious. All have their turns: that which fwarmed with filh one year, 
is totally delerted the following, yet. the next loch to it is crowded with the boils. 
Thele changes of place give often full employ to the buflls, who are cotitinuahy 
fluking their harbour in queft of news refpecting thefe important wanderers. 

They coiqmouly appear here in July, the latter end of Auguft they go into d<‘cp 
water, anti continue there for fome time, without any apparent caufe; iu November 
they return to the ballows, when a new fibery commences, which continues till 
January, at that time the herrings become full of roe, and are ufi Ids as articles of 
cornu cice. Some doubt whether thefe herrings that appear in November are not 
part of a new migration; for they are as fat, and make the fame appearance as thofe 
that compofed the firft. 
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The figns of the arrival of the herrings are flocks of gulls, who catch up the fifli 
while they Ikira on the furface; and of gannets, who plunge and bring them up from 
confiderable depths. Both thefe birds are clofely attended to by the filhers. 

Cod-fifli, haddocks, and dog-filh follow the herrings in vaft multitudes : thefe vora¬ 
cious filh keep on the outfides of the columns, and may be a concurrent reafon of driv. 
ing the {hoals into bays and creeks. In fummer they come into the bays generally with 
the warmeft weather, and with eafy gales. During winter the hard gales from north- 
well are fuppofed to aflift in forcing them into Ihelter. Eaft winds are very unfavour¬ 
able to the filhery. 

In a fine day, when the fllh appear near the furface, they exhibit an amazing brilliancy 
of colours: all the various corufcations that dart from the diamond, fapphire, and eme¬ 
rald, enrich their tra£l; but during night, if they break, i. e. play on the furface, the 
fea appears on fire, luminous as the brightcft phofphorus. 

During a gale, that part of the ocean which is occupied by the great Ihoals, appear as 
if covered with the oil that is emitted from them. • 

They feem to be greatly affedled by lightning : during that phaeaomenon they fink 
towards the bottom, and move regularly in parallel fhoals one above the other. 

The enemies that affail thefe fifli in the winter feafon are varied, not diminilhed : of 
the birds, the gannets difappear ; the gulls ftill continue their perfecutions; whales, 
pollacks *, and porpeffes are added to their number of foes: thefe follow in droves ; the 
whales deliberately, opening their vaft mouths, taking them by hundreds. Thefe mon- 
fters keep on the outfide, for the body of the phalanx of herrings is fo thick as to be 
impenetrable by thefe unwieldy animals. 

The herring-fifliers never obferve the remains of any kind of food in the ftomachs of 
that fifli, as long as they are in good condition: as foon as they become foul or poor, 
they will greedily rife to the fly, and be taken like the whiting-pollack. 

They do not depofit their fpawn in fand, or mud, or weeds, like other filh, but leave 
it in the water, fufpended in a gelatinous matter, of luch a gravity as prevents it from 
floating to the furface, or finking to the bottom. The fifliermen difeover this by finding 
the llimy matter adhering to the hay ropes forndimes in ufe to hold the ftone that finks 
the nets, the middle part being (limed over, the top and bottom clear. 

Before I leave this bay it mud be obferved, that there are here, as in moft of the 
lochs, a few, a very few of the natives who poffcfs a boat and nets, and filh in order to 
fell the capture frefli to the buffes: the utmoft thefe poor people can attain to are the 
boat and nets; they are too indigent to become mafters of barrels, or of fait, to the 
great lofs of the public as well as theirfelves. Were magazines of fait eftabliflied in 
thefe diftant parts; was encouragement given to thefe diftant Britons, fo that they might 
be enabled by degrees to furnifti themfelves with the requifites for fifliing, they would 
foon form themfelves into feamen, by the courfe of life they muft apply themfelves to; the 
buffes would be certain of finding a ready market of filh ready cured ; the natives taught 
induftry, which would be quickened by the profits made by the commodity, which they 
might afford cheaper, as taken at their very doors, without the wear and tear of diftant 
voyages, as in the prefent cafe. Half of the hands employed now in fifliing and curing 
generally come out as raw feamen as the inhabitants of thefe parts: they do not return 
with much greater experience in the working of a fliip, being employed entirely in the 
boats, or in fairing of the herrings, and feem on board as aukward as marines in com¬ 
panion of able feamen. A bounty on thefe home captures would Simulate the people 

* A fmall whale, whofc fpecics I cannot determine. 
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to induftry; would drive from their minds the thoughts of migrations; and would 
never leffen the number of leamen, as it would be an incitement for more adventurers 
to fit out veflcls, becaufe they would have a double chance qf freight, from their own 
captures, anti from thole of the refidents, who might form a dock from fhoals of fifh, 
which often ci’cape while the former arc wind-bound, or wandering from loch to loch. ' 

July 29. Weigh anchor, and fail with a favourable breeze towards the mouth of 
the bay, with a defign of returning fouth ; but towards evening the wind changes, cold 
weather and hard adverfe gales fucceed, which oblige us to tack and anchor in the 
mouth of Little Loch-Broom, an arm of the fea, about feven miles long, and not half a 
mile broad, bounded by high mountains, covered in many parts with birch woods. The 
hill Talloch-Eflie may vie with the higheft I have feen. 

For two hours amufe ourfelves with taking with hand lines abundance of cod, fome 
dog-fifh, and a curious ray. 

The night was moft tempeftuous: our fituation was difagreeable, as Mr. Thomp- 
fon thought our veffel would drive, and that he fhould be obliged to <cut his cables and 
put to fea; which, under the circumftances of a black night, a furious (form, and rocky 
narrows, did not contribute to the rcpole of frefh-water feamen. 

July 30. The wind grows moderate: in weighing anchor difeover on the cable 
feveral very uncommon afteruc. No fooner was our anchor on board, but a furious 
fquall arifes, and blows in blafts like a hurricane, driving us before it at a vaft rate, till 
we arrived within a mile of the bottom of the loch. Drop anchor, but without effect; 
are obliged to weigh again, while the furious gale engages an attention to the fails, and 
flings us into a double perplexity in this narrow ftrait, where for an hour our tacks 
were almoft perpetual, and the veffel frequently in no fmall danger. The blafts front 
the mountains were tremendous, not only railing a vaft fea, but catching up the waves 
in eddies, and railing them up in the .air to a furprifing height. At length we were 
relieved from our diftrefs by a fuccefsful anchorage, under a high and finely wooded 
hill, in eight fathom water, but within a fmall diftancc of eighty. 

Procure horfes, by favour of Kenneth Mac-kenzie, F.fq. of Dundonnel. Ride about 
a mile on the fide of the hill, above the loch ; arrive in a fmall but fertile plain, winding 
among the vaft mountains, and adorned with a pretty river and woods of alder. Her * 
we were rejoiced with the fight of enclofures long ftrangers to us : the hay was good, 
the bear and oats excellent; but the manner of manuring, called in thefe parts tattling, 
was very lingular : many of the fields were covered with the houghs of alders, lately 
cut: thefe are left during the whole winter to rot; in March the ground is cleared of 
the undecayed parts, and then ploughed. Fern is alfo ufed for the fame end. Reach 

Dundonnel. Determined to go by land to vifit Loch-maree, a great lake to the fouth ; 
and direct Mr. Thompfon to fail and wait for us at Gair-loch. 

We found ourfelves feated in a fpot equalized by few in picturesque and magnificent 
feenery. The banks of the river that rulhes by the houfe are fringed with trees, and 
the courfe often interrupted by cafcades. At a fmall diftance the ground begins to rife: 
as we inount s the eyes are entertained with new objects ; the river rolling beneath the 
dark fliade of alders, an extant ol plain compofed of fields bounded by groves ; and as 
the walk advances, appears a deep and tremendous hollow, (hugged with trees, and 
winding far amidft the hills. We are alarmed with the roar of invifibfe cataracts, long 
before their place is difeovered; and find them precipitating themfelves down narrow 
chafms of ft upends us depth, fo narrow at top, that highlanders in the eagernds of the 
chace will fearlefsly fpring over thefe barathra. They meander for miles amidft the 
mountains, and are the age-worn work of water, branch off into every glen, hid with trees 
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of various fpecies. Torrents roll over their bottoms often darting down precipices of a 
thoufand forms, lofing thcinfelves beneath the umhrmincd rod;;,, and appearing again 
white with the violence of the fall. By laying alkie the boughs, and creeping to the 
verge, got fight of thefe otherwife latent cataracts ; but the profped fufliciently tired 
my iiead. Betides thefe darkfome waters, multitudes of others precipitate thcinfelves 
in full view down the deep fidcs of the adjacent hills, and create for fcveral hundreds 
of feet a lories.of mod magnificent falls. 

Above rifes a magnificent hill, which as far as the fight can reach is cloathed with 
birch and pines, the flicker of flags, roes, and black game. 

To the weft is a view where the awful, or rather the horrible, predominates. A 
chain of rocky mountains, fotne conoid, but united by links of a height equal to molt 
in North Britain, with Tides dark, deep, and precipitous, with uunmits broken, (harp, 
l’errated, and fpiring into all terrific forms ; with fnowy glaciercs lodged in the deep 
fliaded apertures. Thefe crags are called Squr-fein, or hills of wine: they rather merit 
the title of Squr-lhain, or rocks of wind ; for here iEolus may be laid to make his refi- 
dence, and ever employed in fabricating blafls, fqualls, and hurricanes, which he feat- 
ters with no fparing hand over the fubjacent vales and lochs. t * 

July 31. Molt agreeably detained with the good family of Dundonncl by a violent 
fall of rain, which rendered the waters impaffable. Obierve after dinner that cloud¬ 
berries 4 , that grow on the adjacent mountains, wereferved as a defert. 

Auguft 1. After taking a deoch-an-doruis, or a door-cup, proceed fouth, afeend a 
keep hill far above a bank wooded with various trees, among others the wych-elm 
grew native. To the weft were the vaft mountains, naked, rugged and dreary, their 
bafes Hoping, furrowed with long clefts, emptying their precipitated waters into the 
river beneath. Defccnd into a vale with birch-trees thinly fcattered over it; and the 
extremity crofted by a high rock wooded and divided jn the middle by a vaft and foam¬ 
ing cataradl, the waters of Loch-nan-niun, or the lake of birds. On the weft fide is an 
amazing mountain fteeply Hoping, compol’ed of a whitilh marble^ fo extenfive, finooth, 
glofly and even, as to appear like an enormous Ihcet of ice; and is, I doubt not, as 
flippery. Our guide called the hill Lecach. The oppofite fide of the vale was preci¬ 
pitous ; varied with trees aud cafcados, that fell among the branches. The whole of 
this feene was truly alpine. 

Afeend again. Arrive amidft ftrata of red and white marble, the way horrible, 
broken, Itcep, and flippery j but our cautious fteeds tried every ftep before they would 
venture to proceed. Black morally heaths fucceed, named Glian-dochartai. Dineon 
the fide of a rill at the bottom, on plentiful fare provided by our kind holt, whole fon, 
Mr. Mackenzie, and another gentleman of the name, kindly undertook the charge of 
us to the next llage. Ride through a narrow Itrath called Kin-loch-ewe, where we firft 
law the figns of houfes and a little cultivation fince morning. This terminates in a 
meadowy plain, clofed at the end with Loch-maree: the night proved wet and tem- 
peftuous; we therefore determined to defer the voyage till the next day, and to take 
Ihelter in a whilkey houfe, the inn of the place. Mr. Mackenzie complimented Mr. 
Light foot and me with the bedftead, well covered with a warm litter of Keath: wc lay in 
our cloaths, wrapped ourfejves in plaids, and enjoyed a good repofe. Wc llept like the 
Lufitanians of old \,fupcr thoros herbaceos. Our friends did not lofe their ileep : but 
great was our furprife to fee them form their bed of wet hay, or rather grafs collected 
from the fields; they flung a plaid over it, undre/Fed, and lay moll comfortably, without 

* Rubus Chatnxmorus. f Slr.ibo, lib. iii, 25*. 
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injury, in what in a little time mult have become an errant hot-bed; fo bleft with hardy 
conftitutions are even the gentlemen of" this country! 

Auguft 2. Atfevcn in the morning take a fix-oared boat, at the eaft end of Loch- 
maree: keep on the north fliore beneath fteep rocks, moltly filled with pines waving 
over our heads. Obferve on the fhore a young man of good appearance, hailing the 
boat in the Erie language. I demanded what he wanted ; was informed a place in the 
boat. As it was entirely filled, I was obliged to refufe his requeft. He follows us for 
two miles through every difficulty, and by his voice and gellures threatened revenge. 
At length a rower thought fit to acquaint us that he was the owner of the boat, and 
only wanted admiffion in lieu of one of them. The boat was ordered to fhore, and the 
mailer taken in with proper apologies and attempts to foothhim for his hard treatment. 
Inftead of infulting us with abufe, as a Charon of South Britain would have done, he 
inllantly compofed himfelf, and told us through an interpreter, that he felt great pride 
in finding that his conduft had gained any degree of approbation. 

Continue our courfe. The lake, which at the beginuing was only half a mile broad, 
now, nearly half its length, widens into a great bay, bending towards the fouth, about 
four miles in breadth, filled with little ifles, too much cluftcred and indiftindl. 

Land on that called Inch-maree, the favoured iile of the laint, the patron of all the 
coaft from Applecrofs to Loch-broom. The fhores are neat and gravelly; the whole 
furface covered thickly with a beautiful grove of oak, afh, willow, wicken, birch, fir, 
hazel, and enormous hollies. In the midft is a circular dike of ftones, with a regular 
narrow entrance j the inner part has been ufed for ages as a burial-place, and is - ftill in 
ufc. I fufpeft the dike to have been originally druidical, and that tine ancient fuperfti- 
tion of Paganifm had been taken up by the faint, as the readieft method of making a 
conqueft over the minds of the inhabitants. A Itump of a tree is (hewn as the altar, 
probably the memorial of one of ftone ; but the curiofity of the place is the well of the 
faint, of power unfpeakable in cafes of lunacy. The patient is brought into the facrcd 
illand, is made to kneel before the altar, where his attendants leave an offering in money: 
he is then brought to the well, and fips fome of the holy, water: a fecond offering is 
made; that done, he is thrice dipped in the lake; and the lame,operation is repeated 
every day for fome weeks; and it often happens, by natural caufes, the patient receives, 
fome relief, of which the faint receives the credit. I mud add, that the vifitants draw 
from the ftate of the well an omen of the difpofition of St. Maree: if his well is full, 
they fuppofe he will be propitious; if not, they proceed in their operations with fears 
and doubts ; but let the event be what it will, he is held in high efteem:, the common 
oath of the country is by his name: if a traveller paffes by anv of his refting-places, they 
never negleft to leave an offering; but the faint is fo moderate as not to put him to any 
expence: a ftone, a ftick, a bit of rag contents hint. 

This is the mod beautiful of the ifles; the others have only a few trees fprinkled over 
their furface. 

About a mile farther the lake again contra&s. Pafs beneath a high rock, formed of 
fliort precipices, with (helves between, filled with multitudes of felf-fown pines, making 
a molt beautiful appearance. 

The fouth fide of the water is bounded, with mountains adorned with birch woods, 
mixed with a few pines: a military road runs along its length. The mountains are 
not very high, but open in many parts to give a view of others, whofe naked and 
broken tops (hooting i into iharp crags, ftrangely diyerfify the feene, and form a noble 
termination. 


Towards 
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Towards the bottom of the lake is a headland, finely wooded to the very fummit. 
Here the water fuddenly narrows to the breadth of a hundred yards, and continues fo 
for near a mile, the banks cloathed with trees, and often bending into little lcmilunar 
bays to the very extremity ; from whence its waters, after the courfe of a mile, a con¬ 
tinual rapide , difcharge into a deep and darkfome hole called Pool-Ewe, which opens 
into the large bay of Loch-Ewe. 

The lake we had left is eighteen miles long: the waters are faid to be fpecifically 
lighter than moll others, and very rarely frozen : the depth is various, in fomc places 
fixty fathoms; but the bottom is very uneven : if ten feet of water were drained away, 
the whole would appear a chain of little lakes. 

The fifh are falmon, char, and trout; of the laft is a fpecies weighing thirty pounds. 

Land ; are received by the Rev. Mr. Dounie, minifter of Gairloch, whom we attend 
to church, and hear a.very edifying plain comment on a portion of feripture. He takes 
us home with him, and by his holpitality makes us experience the difference between 
the lodgings of the two nights. 

Auguft 3. Take a view of the environs : vifit the mouth of the river, where the 
falmon-fifhery fupplies the tenant with three or four lads of filh annually. On the 
bank are the remains of a very ancient iron furnace. Mr. Dounie has feen the back 
of a grate, marked S. G Hay, or Sir George Hay, who was head of a company here 
in the time of the (,)ueen Regent, and is fuppofed to have chofen this remote place for 
the fake of quiet in thofe turbulent times. 

Potatoes are raifed here on the very peat-moors, without any other drains than the 
trenches between the beds.. The potatoes are kiln-dried for prefervation. 

It is to be hoped that a town will form itfelf here, as it is the ftation of a government 
packet, that fails regularly from hence to Stornaway, in Lewis, a place now growing 
confidcrable, by the encouragement of Lord Seaforth, the proprietor. This is a fpot 
of much concourfe; for here terminates the military road, which croffes from the ea(t 
to the weft fea, commencing at Inv^rnefs, and palling by Fair-burn and Strath-braan to 
this place. Yet I believe the beft inn on the laft thirty miles is that of Mr. Roderick 
Mac donald, our landlord the laft night but one. 

Ride above fix miles fouth, and reach Gair-loch, confifting of a few fcattered houfes, 
on a fine bay of the fame name. Breakfaft at Flowerdale, a good houfe, beautifully 
feated beneath hills finely wooded.' This is the feat of Sir Heftor Mackenzie, whofe 
anceftor received a writ of fire and- fword againft the ancient rebellious owners: he fuc- 
ceeded in this commiflion, and received their lands for his pains. 

The parilh of Gair-loch is very extenfive, and the number of inhabitants evidently 
increafe, owing to the fimple method of life, and the conveniency they have of drawing. 
a fupport from the filhery. If a young man is poffefl'ed of a herring-net, a hand-line* 
and three or four cows, he immediately thinks himfelf able to fupport a family, and mar¬ 
ries. The prefent number of fouls are about two thoufand eight hundred. 

Herrings offer themfelves in Ihoals from June to January : cod-filh abound on the 
great fand-bank, one. corner of which reaches to this bay, and is fuppofed to extend as 
far as Cape-Wrath, and fouth as low as Rona, off Skie; with variods tranches, all 
fwarming with cod and ling. r lhe fifhery is carried on with log-lines, begins in Fe¬ 
bruary, and ends in April. The annual capture is uncertain, from five to twenty- 
feven thoufand. The natives labour under fome oppreflions, which might be eafily re¬ 
moved to the great advancement of this commerce. At prefent the fifh are fold to 
fome merchants from Campbeltown, who contract for them with the laird, at two¬ 
pence 
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pence-halfpenny a piece, after being cured and dried in the fun. The merchants take 
only thofe that meafure eighteen inches from the gills to the letting on of the tail, and 
oblige the people to let them have two for one of all that are beneath that length. The 
filh are fent to Bilboa: ling has alfo been carried there, but was rejected by the Spa¬ 
niards. This trade is far from being pulhed to its full extent; is monopolized, and 
the poor fiflters cruelly forced to fell their lilh for thrce-halfpcnce a piece to thofe ivho 
fell it to the merchants. 

1 he want of a towp is very fenfibly felt in all thofe parts: there is no one commo¬ 
dity, no one article of life, or implement of filhery, but what is gotten with difficulty, 
and at a great price, brought from a diltance by thofe who are to make advantage of 
the neceflitics of the people. It is much to be lamented that after the example of the 
Earl of Seaforth, they do not colledt a number of inhabitants by feuing their lands, or 
granting leafes for a length of years for building ; but Hill fo much of the fpirit of the 
chieftain remains, that they dread giving an independency to their people; a falfe po¬ 
licy ! as it would enrich both parties, and make the landlord more refpettable, as mailer 
of a fet of decent tenants, than of thoufands of bare-footed half-ftarved vaffals. At 
prefent adventurers from diflant parts take the employ from the natives: a town would 
create a market; a market would foon occafion a concourl'e of ffiipping, who would 
then arrive with a certainty of a cargo ready taken for them \ and the mutual wants of 
ft ranger and native would be fupplied at an eafy rate. 

Tliefc and various other hints, flung out to this rcfpc&able part of our ifland, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of thefe travels, have been adopted, and acts of parliament framed to carry 
them into execution. I have only to wilh every fuccefs to their efforts; and fliall think 
labours undergone in pointing out to my northern fellow-fubjetts their local advan¬ 
tages fully repaid, by the reflexion of having by my mite contributed to their happinefs 
and improvement. Let them not fight with the heavens, and they will fucceed. Let 
them cherifh men, cattle, and filheries, and the benefits will be felt from the extreme 
north to the moll fouthern promontory of our happy ifland. 

By example of a gentleman or two, foine few improvements in farming appear. 
Lime is burnt; fea-tang ul’ed as manure ; and (hell kind imported by Cuch who can 
afford the freight. But the belt trade at prefent is cattle.: about five hundred arc an- 
nually.fold out of this parilh, from the price of one pound feven to two pounds five a 
piece. About eighty horfes, at three pounds each, and a hundred and fifty flieep at 
three pounds per fcore. The cattle are blooded at fpring and fall: the blood is pre- 
lervcd to be eaten cold. 

We found our veflel fafely arrived at anchor with many others, under the Ihelter of 
a little ifle, on the fouth fide of the bay. Weigh and get under fail with a good breeze. 
Pafs by die mouth of Loch-Torritlon : a few leagues farther by Apple-crofs bay, lraall, 
with populous and well cultivated Ihores. The back ground inolt uncommonly moun¬ 
tainous. 

Apple-crofs houfe is inhabited by a mod hofjpitable gentleman as fame reports: we 
lamented therefore our inability to pay our refpedts. 

On the right leave the illes of Rona and Rafa and Scalpay : before us is Croulin, 
and beyond foar the vail hills of Skie. Sail clofe under Croulin, inhabited by two 
families, producing a little corn and a few cattle. Almoft oppofite to its fouthern end 
is the common entrance into the two great lochs, Kifferne and Carron. 

Pals the found between Skie and Kintail j anchor about nine o’clock, and once more 
fleep beneath Mat-kinnon’s caftle. 

Auguft 
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Auguft 4. In failing down the bay, had to the north-call: a full view of Kintail in Rofs- 
fiiire, the original feat of the Mac-kenzies, or rather Mac-Kenneths a patronymic from 
their great anceftor Kenneth, fon of Colin Fitzgerald, of the houfe of Defmond in 
Ireland. To him Alexander III. made a grant of thefe lands for his good fervices at 
the battle of Largs. His pofterity, a warlike race, filled all the lands ; for the heroes 
of North-Britain, like Polypes, multiply the more exceedingly by cuts and wounds. 

Leave to the eaft the entrance into Loch-I.ung and Loch-Duach ; two miles from the 
fouth fide of the lafi: are the dangerous pafles of Glen-fheil and Strachell; where, on 
June the 10th, 1719, a petty rebellion, proje&ed by Cardinal Alberoni, and to have 
been fupported by the Spaniards, was fupprefied. A teinpeft difperfed the hoftile 
fquadron, and only about three hundred forces arrived. The Highlanders made a poor 
ftand at Strachell; but were quickly put to flight, when they had an opportunity of 
deftroying the King’s forces by rolling down {tones from the heights. I inuft not omit 
that among the clans that appeared in arms, was a large body lent by a neighbouring 
chieftain, merely for the battle of that one day ; and win or lofe was to return home 
that night. 

Pafs through the Kil-ru, buffetted feverely on the way by violent fqualls. Land on 
the caft fide in the parifli of Glen-elg, in the county of Invernefs. The veflel anchors 
three miles diftant on the oppofite fide of the bay, under Skie. 

Walk up to the church and obferve near it a Angular tree, whofe boughs had bent 
to the ground, and taking root formed a ftrange arbour. Pafs by the barracks of 
Bernera, built in 1722, handfome and capacious, defigned to hold two hundred men : 
at prefent occupied by a corporal and fix foldiers. The country lament this negleft. 
They are now quite fenfible of the good effe&s of the military, by introducing peace 
and fecurity : they fear leaft the evil days fhould return, and the ancient thefts be re¬ 
newed, as foon as the banditti find this prote&ion of the people removed. 

Walk up the valley of Glen-EIg, or the vale of Deer: vifit Mr. Macleod, the 
juinifter, and receive all the welcome that the Ret angujia Dojhus would permit. He 
{hewed us, at a fmall diftance from his houfe, the remains of a mine of black lead, 
ncgletted on account of the poverty of what the adventurers found near the furface; but 
it is probable, that at a proper depth it may be found to equal that of Cumberland. A 
poor kind of bog iron ore is alfo found here. 

Above the manfe, on the top of a hill, is a Britifh fortrels, diked round with done, 
and in the middle is thttveflige of a circular inclofure, perhaps of a building, the flicker 
of the officers. Within fight is another of thefe retreats, whiqh are called in the Erie, 
Badhun, or the place of refuge. 


* Thefe were the chief gentlemen, in 1605 , in the fheriffdom of Invernefs, which at that time included 
the fls.ite of that name, Rofs, Strathnavern, Caithnefa, Sutherland, and the Northern Hebrides. 


M.tcloyd, of Lewes, 
Macloyd, of Harries, 
Donald Gormefoun, 
Macncil, of liarray, 
Mulcalloun, of Rofay, 
John Mudzavt, captain of 
the t lanrannalts. 

The Laird of Glengarry 
The L. of ICneydart, 
Mac-ken 7, ic, 

L. of Gatlochc, 

L. of Dalnagownc, 


L. of Fowlcs, 

Sherrife of Cromartie, 
Dumbeith, 

Forfe, 

Otanfceale, 

Maclcye, 

Neil Hutchrfoun, in Aflcnr, 
Mackcntofche, captain of the 
Clanchaniroun, 

L. of Glcncwes, 

Raynold Mac-raynold, of 
Keppache. 


This 
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This valley is the property of Mr. Macleod, of Dunvegan, acquired by a marriage of 
an ancellor with a daughter of Lord Briflet. The parifli is of valt extent, and compre¬ 
hends Knodiart and North Morar. Glenelg has near feven hundred inhabitants, all 
proteftants; the other two diftrids are alrnoft entirely of the popifh perfuafion. The 
reader who has the curiofity to know the number of Roman Catholics in thefe parts of 
North Britain, may fatisfy his curiofity in the Appendix, from an abftrad taken from'the 
Report made by the gentlemen appointed by the General Aflembly, in 1760, tovifit 
thefe remote Highlands, and the Hebrides, for the purpofe o* enquiring into the ftate of 
religion in thofe parts. 

This part of Glen-Elg is divided into two vallies; Glen-more, where the barracks are, 
from which is a military road of fifty-one miles extent, reaching to Fort-Auguflus : the 
other is Glen-beg. The parifh fends out a confiderable number of cattle: thefe vallies 
would be fertile in corn, was it not for the plague of rain, which prevents tillage to fuch 
a degree, that the poor inhabitants feci the fame diftrefies as their neighbours. 

Walk back by the barracks to Glen-beg, to vifit the celebrated edifices attributed to 
the Danes : the fir ft is placed about two miles from the mouth of the valley. The 
more entire fide appears of a mod elegant taper form: the prefent height is thirty feet 
fix inches; but in 1722, fome Goth purloined from the top, feven feet and a half, 
under pretence of applying the materials to. certain public buildings. By the appear¬ 
ance of fome ruins that now lie at the bafe$ and which have fallen off fince that time, 
I believe three feet more may be added to the height, which will make the whole about 
forty-one. 

The whole is built with dry walls, but the courfes mod beautifully difpofed. On 
one'fide is a breach of at leaft one quarter of the circumference. The diameter within 
is thirty-three fee^ftnd a half, taken at a diftance of ten feet from the bottom: the wall in 
that part is feven feet four inches thick, but is formed thinner and thinner till it reaches 
the top, whofe breadth I forgot to caufe to be meafured. This infide wall is quite per¬ 
pendicular, fo that the inner diameter mud have been equal from top to bottom : but 
the exterior wall Hopes, encreafing in thicknefs till it reaches the ground. 

In the thicknefs of the wall were two galleries; one at the lower part, about fix feet 
two inches high, and two feet five at the bottom, narrowing to the top; flagged, 
and alfo covered over with great flat ftones. This gallery ran quite round, and that 
horizontally, but was divided into apartments : in one place with fix flags, placed equi- 
diftant from each other; and were acceflible above by mean^fcf a hole from another 
gallery : into the lower were two entrances (before the ruin of the other fide there had 
been two others) above each of thefe entrances were a row, of holes, running up to the 
top, divided by flags, appearing like fhelves: near the top was a circle of proje&ing 
ftones, which probably were intended to hold the beams that formed the roof: above 
is another hole like the former. None of thefe openings pafs through, for there is not 
the appearance of window nor opening on the outfide wall. AH thefe holes are fquare; 
are too fmall to admit the human body, fo were probably defigned to lodge arms, and 
different other matters, fecure from wet or harm. 

Over the "firft gallery was another, divided from it only by flags. This alfo went 
round, but was free from any feparation : the height was five feet fix ; only twenty 
inches wide at bottom. This was alfo covered with flags at top. 

At a diftance above, in the broken fides of the wail, was another hole; but it feemed 
too fmall for a gallery. The afeent was not fafe, fo could not venture up. The height 
was taken by a little boy, who fcrambled to the top. 


4 
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The entrance was a fquare hole, on the weft fide: before it were the remains of 
fome building, with a narrow opening that led to the door. Altnoft contiguous to this 
entrance or portico, was a fmall circle formed of rude (tones, which was called the 
foundation of the Druids' houfes. It probably was formed for fome religious pur. 
pofe. I was told there were many others of this kind fcattered over the valley. 

At lefs than a quarter of a mile diltant from this (lands the fecond tower, on a little 
flat on the fide of the hill. The form is funilar, but the number of galleries differs* 
here are three, the lowed goes entirely rounJ ; but at the eaft end is an aperture now of 
a fmall depth, but once of fuch extent, that the goats which (heltered in it were often 
loft: on that account the entrance was filled with (tones. This is fix feet high, four 
feet two inches broad, and flagged above and below. 

A fecond gallery was of the fame height, but the breadth of the floor only three feet 
five. 

The third gallery was of fuch difficult accefs that I did not attempt to get up: it 
was fo narrow and low, that it was with difficulty that the child who climbed to it could 
creep through. 

The prefent height of this tower is only twenty-four feet five inches j the diameter 
thirty; the thicknefs of the lower part of the wall twelve feet four. 

I could not perceive any traces of the winding (lairs mentioned by Mr. Gordon : but 
as thefc buildings have differed greatly fince that gentleman faw them 1 have no doubt 
of his accuracy. 

Tliefe were in all probability places of defence ; but it is difficult to fay any thing on 
the fubjedt of their origin, or by what nation they were eredted. They are called here 
Caifteal Teilbah, or the caftles of Teilba, built by a mother for her four Ions, as tra¬ 
dition, delivered in this tranflation of four Erfo lines, informs : 

My four foils a fair dan, 

I left in the lit at h of one glen : 

My Malcomb, toy l mly Chutiil, 

My Teive, my Trod Jam. 

There had been two others, now totally demoliflied, and each named after her child¬ 
ren. Mr. Gordon mentions others of this kind; one at Glcn-dunin, two at Eailer 
Fcarn in Rofs-fliire, and two or three in Lord Reay’s country : one of which is called 
the Dune of Dornadilla, from an imaginary prince, who reigned two hundred and fixty 
years before the Chriltian ocra. This appears to be fo well deferibed by an anonymous 
writer in the Edinburgh magazine, that it will pofiibly be acceptable to the reader to 
find it copied in the note *. 

The 


* “ In the nwifl northern part of Scotland, called Lord Reay’s country, not far from Tongue, and near 
the head of the river which runs into the Ninth Sea at I.oeh-Eribol, is the remains of a (lone tower, which 
I apprehend to be a Druidic work, and to be the greatctl piece of antiquity in this ifland. It is furprifitig 
that it is fo little known even to the natives of that countrv : I don’t remember to have ever fren it men¬ 
tioned in any book whatever, nor do I recoiled whether Mr. Pennant has received^any information con¬ 
cerning it. This tower is called by the neighbouring inhabitants, the Dune of Dornadilla. It is of a cir¬ 
cular form, and now nearly refembling the frudtum of a cone: whether, when perfe£l,*it terminated in a 
point, I cannot pretend to guefs ; butyt feems to have been formerly higher, by the ruhbilh which lies 
round it. it is built of done, without cement, andl take it to be between 20 and 30 feet high ftill. The. 
entrance is by a very low and narrow door, to pafs through which one is obliged to iloop much : but, per¬ 
haps, the ground may have been raifed fmcc the firft erediun. > 

“ When one is got in, and placed in the centre, it is open over head. All round the ftdes of the walls 
are ranged done fhelves, one above another, like the ihelvcs in a circular bcaufait, reaching from near the 
bottom to the top. The ilones which compofe thefe (helves are fupported chiefly by the (lores which 
vol, 111. v v form 
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The rain, which poured a deluge during the whole of this walk, attended with a mod 
violent gale, prevented us from going abroad: but we found a moft comfortable 
lodging under the hofpitable roof of the good minifler. 

Auguft 5. The whole morning continued wet and boifterous. In the evening crola 
over to Skie: fee, near the fhore, cut on the live rock, an infcriptii 1 in rude chara&ers. 
It mud have been of great antiquity, as it was dilcovercd by the accidental digging pf 
peat at the depth of four feet. 

Auguil 6. Weigh anchor at eight o’clock in the morning, and turn out with wind 
and tide adverfe. After a druggie of three or four miles, put into Loch-Iurn, or the 
lake of hell, on the Invernefs coad, and anchor about two o’clock near a little ifle to the 
fouth fide, four miles within the mouth. Land on the north fide, three miles didant 
from our ihip, and vifit Mr. Macleod of Arnifdale: I Avail never forget the hofpitality 
of the houfe: before I could utter a denial, three glades of rum cordializcd with jelly 
of bilberries, were poured into me by the irrefidible hand of good Madam Macleod. 
MeflVs. Lightfoot and Stuart fallied out in high fpirits to botanize : I defeended to my 
boat to make the voyage of the lake. 

Steer S. E. After a linall fpace the water widens into a large bay, bending to the fouth, 
which hears the name of Barrifdale: turn fuddenly to the ead, and pafs through a very 
narrow ftrait, with feveral little ides cn the outdde $ the water of a great depth, and 
the tide violent. For four miles before us the loch was drait, but of an oval form ; 
then fuddenly contra&s a fecond time. Beyond that was another reach, and an indant- 
uneous and agreeable view of a great deet of budes, and all the bufy apparatus of the 
herring fifhery ; with multitude of little occadonal hovels and tents on the fliore, for the 
accommodation of the crews, and of the country people, who refort here at this feafoa 
to take and fell herrings to the drangers. An unexpected fight at the didance of 
thirteen miles fror the fea, amidd the wilded feene in nau>**c. 

A little farther the loch fuddenly turns ,.ue South, and ..«s a very narrow inlet to a 
third reach : this drait is fo diallow as to L- foruable at the ebb of Ip ring-tides; yet 
has within* the depth of ten and feventcen fa^oin: the length is about a mile ; the 
breadth a quarter. About feven years ago t was iu fi. _d with herrings, that had 
crowded in, that the boats could not tore, their way and.thouO.nds lay dead on the 
ebb. 

The feenery that ftirrounds the whole o r this lake has an Alpine wilducfs and magni¬ 
ficence ; the hills of an enormous height, and for the mod part cioathcd with extensive 


form the walls, and which project all round juft iu that place where the (helves are, and i". 110 others: each 
of the (helves is frpaiated into fevcral divilions as in a book-enfe. There is fonu- re maim of an awkward 
ftr.ir-cafc. What ufc the (helves could he apt»l:.d to I cannot couefive. It could not he of any mili¬ 
tary ufe from its uniat ion at the bottom of a (loping hill, wlil'di who'ly commands it 'temoft learned 
among the inhabitants, fuch as the gentry and clergy, who all I pea' t lie T nl’ ar>/ •>.-<■, e.i.ild give no in f'i' - 
maticn or tradition concerning its ufe, or the origin and meaning 1.. *ts name. But mine years fincc I hap¬ 
pened, at an auftion of books in London, to h.ok into ;• (• •encli bu - ' , contri.o’ng Gamth an'iqnities, and 
there I faw a print of the remains of Dmidic teipolc in biance, wi.icli gn uly tefenddrs the tower I am 
(peaking of, having like (helves in it. And, tending a hte pamphlet on the antiquity of th' ’lilii bngu ige, 
I think I can partly trace the origin of the name Di.ruadilla At page 24, the author lays, that Dorn 
meant a rout’d (lone, fo that abdorn would m«.n the round Itone of.the priefta : r,i is <•;/', and Di i; Go,/; at 
page 45, he fays, in the LIl line, ulla means 1 pi. of devotion ; fo that Dorn-11.1 Di-ulla will lignify the 
round none place of the worftiip of God ; or perhaps it might allude to iome round (lone preferred within 
if a facrid emblem of di> inity. As I am not acquainted with the Iri(h language, if any of your corn-- 
fpondents can give any be ter account, either of the nature of Inch Druidic templet, or of this name in 
particular, it will, perhaps, be acceptable to others, as 'veil as yom humble fervaut.” 
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fore (Is of oak and birch, often to the very fummits. In many places are extenfive 
trails of open fpace, verdant, and only varied with a few trees Scattered over them : 
amid 11 the thickeft woods afpire vail grey rocks, a noble contrail! nor are the lofty 
headlands a Icfs embellilhment; for through the trees that wave on their fuinmit, is an 
awful fight of Iky, and fpiring fuinmits of vail mountains. 

On the fouth fide, or the country of Knodyart, are vaft numbers of pines, fcattered 
among the other trees, and multitude of young ones fpringing up. A conflagration had 
many years ago deftroyed a fine foreft ; a lofs which, in a little time, it is to be hoped, 
will be repaired, liefides this, I can add fome other pine forefts to my former lift * : 
that near Loch-maree; Aberncthy, and Roth-murchu ; both belonging to gentlemen 
of the name of Grant; Glen-more, the Duke of Gordon’s ; and Glen-taner, the pro¬ 
perty of Lord Aboyne. Our old botanifts are filent about thefe Britifh productions, 
till the time of Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Ray. This fpecies of pine feems not to have been 
cultivated in England, till the former, as he fays, received fome feeds from that unhappy 
perfon, the late Marquis of Argyle : but Speed, in his chronicle, mentions the vaft fize 
of thofeon the banks of Loch-Argicke, and their filnefs for malts, as appeared by the 
report from commifliouers font there for that purpofe, in the time of James f VI. 
Taylor, the water-poet, fpcaks in high terms in tliofe in Brae-mar, “ That there are as 
many as will forve to the end of the world, for all the fhippes, carracks, hoyes, galleys, 
boates, drumlers, barkes and water craftes, that are now in the world, or can be thefe 
forty years J. 

It is not wonderful, that the imagination, amid it thefe darkfome and horrible feenes, 
fliould figure to itfelf ideal beings, once the terror of the fuperftitious inhabitants: in 
lefs-cnlightened times a dreadful fpe&re haunted thefe hills, fometimes in form of a 
great dog, a man, or a thin gigantic hag called Glas-Iich. The exorcift was called in 
to drive away thefe evil Genii: he formed circle within circle, ufed a multitude of 
charms, forced the Daemon from ring 1 > ring, till he got it into the laft entrenchment, 
when if it proved very obflinate by adding new fpells, he never failed of conquering 
the evil fpirit, who like that which haunted the daughter of Raguel, was 

Wiilra vengeaucr Cent 

From Media poll to Egypt, there fad bound. 

In our return from the extremity of this fcqueftered fpot, are moft agreeably amufed 
with meeting at lead a hundred boats, rowing to the place we were leaving, to lay their 
nets ; while the perfons on (hore were bufied in lighting fires, and preparing a repaft 
for their companions, againft their return from their toilfome work. 

So unexpe&ed a profpe’ft of the bufy haunt of men and {hips in this wild and ro¬ 
mantic trail, afforded this agreeable reflection : that there is no part of our dominions 
fo remote, lc inhofpitablc, and fo unprofitable, as to deny employ and livelihood to 
thoufands; and that tlure are ro parts fo polilhed, fo improved, aou fo fertile, but 
which mult ftoop to receive advantage from the dreary fpots they fo effectually defpife ; 
andnmft be obliged to acknov"'edge the nutu?’ dependency of oart on part, howfoever 
remotely placed, and hov^ever different in modes •'r manner of HviAg. diaries Bran¬ 
don’s addrefs to his royal fpoufe may well be applied to boih extremes of our ifle: 

Cloth of gold, do not defpife, 

Altho’ thou art match’d with cloth offriic. 

Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 

Altho’ thou art match'd with cloth of gold. 

* 1 ft, id, 3d edit. pp. 183, 194. *i*. t Speed’* Chronicle, p. 9. 

I Peonilcflc Pilgrimage, 136. 
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Return to Armifdale, and pafs a raoft chearful evening. Mr. Lightfoot returned 
happy in having found the azalea procutnbens; Mr. Stuart loaden with fine fpecitnens 
of amianthus and black talc. 

Return on board at midnight: the night mod excclfively dark, but every ftroke of 
our oars, every progrelfive motion of our boat, flung a mod refplendent glory around, 
and left fo long and luminous a train in our wake, as more than compenfated the 
want of liars in the firmament. This appearance was occafioned by myriads of nocti¬ 
lucous Nereids, that inhabit the ocean, and on every agitation become at certain times 
apparent, and often remain flicking to the oars, and, like glow-worms, give a line 
light. Mr. Thompfon informed us, that they were molt brilliant before rain and 
tempells. He was not deceived in his predictions. 

There is not an inftance of any country having made fo fudden a change in its 
inorals as this I have jult vififed, and the vaft trad: intervening between thefe coafts 
and I.och-nefs. Security and civilization pofllfs every part; yet thirty years have 
not elapfed fince the whole was a den of thieves, of the molt extraordinary kind. 
They concluded their plundering excurlions with the uttnoft policy, and reduced the 
whole art of theft into a regular fyftern. From habit it loll all the appearance of cri¬ 
minality j they confidered it as labouring in their vocation, and, when a party was 
formed for an expedition againft their neighbour’s property, they and their friends 
prayed as earneflly to heaven for fucceis, as if they were engaged in the mult laudable 
defign. 

The conftant petition at grace of the old Highland 'chieftains, was delivered with 
great fervour, in thefe terms: “ Lord ! turn thou the world upfide down, that Chrif- 
tians may make bread out of it.” The plain Englilh of this pious reejueft wafe, that 
the world might become, for their benefit, a feene of rapine and confufion. 

Ihey paid a facred regard to their path ; but as fuperllition muft, among a fet of 
banditti, infallibly fuperfede piety, each, like the diflinCl calls of Indiat s, had his par¬ 
ticular objeft of veneration; one would fwear upon his dirk, and dread the penalty 
of perjury, yet make no fcruple of forfwearing himfelf upon the Bible; a fecond would 
pay the fame refpeft to the name of his chieftain; a third again would be 1110ft rc- 
ligioufly bound by the facred book, and a fourth regard none of the three, and be 
Credited only if he fwore by his crucifix*. -It was always necefliiry to difeover the in¬ 
clination of the perfon, -before yh'dr^Ttfliiin to the teft : if the object of his veneration 
was miflaken, the oath was of no fignification. 

The greatefl robbers were ufed to preferve hofpitality to thofe that came to their 
houfes, and, like the wild Arabs, obferved the ftricleft honopr towards their guells, or 
thofe that put implicit confidence in them. The Kennedies, two common thieves, took 
the young Prelender under protection, and kept him with faith inviolate, notwithfiand- 
ing they knew an imrncnfe reward was offered for his head. They often robbed for 
his fupport, and, to fupply him with linen, they once furprized the baggage horfes of 
one of our general officers. They often went in eifguife to Invernefs to buy pro. 
vifions for him. ^At length, a very confiderable time after, one of thefe poor fellows, 
who had virtue to refill the t temptation of thirty thoufand pounds, was hanged for 
flealing a cow, value thirty fhillings. 

The greatefl crime among thefe felons, was that of infidelity among thcmfelves: a 
criminal underwent a fumihary trial, and, if convifted, never miffed of a capital punilh- 
meut. The chieftqin had his officers, and different departments of government; he 
had Ids judge, to whom he entruffed the decifion of all civil difputes; but, in criminal 
caufes, the chief, afiifted perhaps by fome favourites, always undertook the proctfs. 

14 The 
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The principal men of his fami’y, or his officers, formed his council; where every 
thing was debated refpefting their expeditions. Eloquence was held in great edeetn 
among them, for by that they could fomerimes work on their chieftain to change his 
opinion ; for, notwithftanding he kept the form of a council, he always referved the 
dccifive vote in himft-lf. 

When one man hatl a claim on another, but wanted power to make it good, it was 
lielil lawful for him to (leal from his debtor as many cattle as would fatisfy his demand, 
provided he lent notice (as loon as he got out of reach of purfuit,) that he had them, 
and would return them, provided hitisfaftion was made on a certain day agreed on. 

When a creach, or great expedition, had been made againd difiant herds, the 
owners, as foon as difeovery was made, rofe in arms, and, with all their friends, made 
inflant purtuit, tracing the cattle by their track for perhaps fcores of miles. Theiv 
nicely in chftinguifhmg that of their cattle from thofe that were only cafually wander¬ 
ing, or driven, was amazingly fagacious. As foon as they arrived on an edate where 
the track was lofl, they immediately attacked the proprietor, and would oblige him to 
recover the track from his land forwards, or to make good the lofs they had fuftained. 
Ibis cuflotn had the force of law, which gave to the Highlander^ this furprizing (kill 
in the art of tracking. 

It has been obferved before, that to deal, rob, and plunder with dexterity, was ef- 
teemed as the highelt aft of heroifm. The feuds between the gnat families was one 
great caufe. I here was not a chieftain but that kept, in fome remore valley in the 
depth of woods and rocks, whole tribes of thieves in readinefs to let loole againd his 
neighbours ; when, from fome public or private rcafon, he did not judge it expedient 
to refent openly any real or imaginary affront. From this motive the greater chieftain- 
robbers always iupported the lefler, and encouraged no fort of improvement on the 
eflates but what promoted rapine. 

r l he greated of the heroes in the lad century, was Sir Ewin Cameron, whofe life- 
is given in the other volume. lie long redded the power of Cromwell, but at length 
was lorccd to fubmit. IIo lived in the neighbourhood of the garrifon fixed by the 
ulurper at Inverlochy. His vaflals perfided in their thefts, till Cromwell fent orders 
to the commanding-officer, that on the next robbery he fhould feize on the chieftain, 
and execute him in twenty-four hours, in cafe the thief was not delivered to juftice. 
An aft. of rapine foon happened ; Sir Ewin received the mtflage, who, indead of 
giving him fell the trouble of looking out for the offender, laid hold of the fird fellow 
he met with, lent him bound to luver-lochy, where fie was indantly hanged. Crom¬ 
well, by this feverity, put q Itop to the exceffos, till the time of the redoration, when 
they were renewed with double violence till tite year 17-15. 

Rob-Roy Macgregor was another didinguifhed hero in the latter end of the lad, and 
the beginning or the prefer)t century. He contributed greatly towards forming his 
profeflion into a fcience, and eflablilhing the police above‘mentioned. The Duke of 
Montrofe unfortunately was his neighbour; Rob-boy frequently faved his Grace the 
trouble of collecting his rents; ufed to extort them from the tenants, and at the fame” 
time gave them formal difeharges. But it was neithtr in the power of* the* Duke ofoi 
any of the gentlemen he plundered to bring him to juftice, lb drongly proteftetf was 
he by feveral great men to whom he was ufeful. Roy had his good qualities, he 
fpent his revenue generoufly; and, drange to fay, was a true friend to the widow 
and orphan. 

Every period of time gives new improvement to the arts. A fon of Sir Ewin Ca¬ 
meron refined on thofe of Rob-Roy, and, indead of diffipating his gains, accumulated 

wealth- 
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gyle, whofe anceftor poflefled liimfclf of it in 1674, on account of a debt; and after 
the courts of law had made an adjudication in his favour, he was obliged to fupport 
their decree by force-of arms. < 

Sail again down the found, which in general is about four milts broad ; the coaft 
on both fides Hopes and is patched with corn-land. The northern coaft is Morven, the 
celebrated country of Ifingal. , i 

Leave on rheTide LocU-aylia, a fafe harbour, with a rtShft contracted entrance. A 
little fartiier is Caftfo-ardtornjfh, a ruin on a'low headland jutting into the found, 
where in 1641* Joho,E&rl of Rofs, and Lord of the Ifles, Hved lit regal ftate *. His 
treaty with Edward IW is dated, ex cajtello noftro Ard-tJjorms Odor is. 19, A. IX 1441 

On the Mull fide is Mac allefter’s bay, and below th it, w here the found opens to 
the ealt is Caftlc duart, once the feat of the Macleanes, lords of the ifland, but now 
garrifoned by a lieutenant and a detachment from Fort-William. Morven, near Ard- 
tornifh, begins to grow lofty and wooded ; and the Mull beyond this caftlc appears 
very mountainous. 

'lraverfe (he broad water of Loch-linnhc, which leads up to Lochaber. Have a 
fine view of the vaft mountains, and the pifturefque hills of G 1 n-co. P.ifs to the 
fouthern end of Lifmore, and fteer north between that ifle and Middle Lorn. Sail by 
the Ule of Kerrera, noted for the death of Alexander II. in 1249, while he lay there 
with a mighty fleet meditating the conqueft of the Hebrides, then pofleffed by the Nor¬ 
wegians. 

Oppofite to this ifland, in Lorn, is the bay of Oban, where are the cuftom-houfe 
andpoft-office. 

On a great rock within land, precipitous on three fides, is the caftle of Dunolly, once 
the refiden 044 *fthe chieftains of Lorn. 

Continue -bujr -courfe; and, pafling with difficulty through a very narrow found, 
formed by the llan BeaCh and the main land, arrive in a fine bay. Anchor under the 
antient caftle of Dun-ftaffage, or Stephen’s Mount; and inftantly receive, and accept, 
a mod polite invitation from the owner, Mr. Campbel. 

This caftle is fabled to have been founded by Ewin, a Piftilh monarch, cotemporary 
with Julius Csefar, naming it after himfelf Evouium. In f. ft, the founder is unknown, 
but it is certainly of great antiquity, and the firft feat of the Piftifh and Scottifh princes. 
In this place Was long preferved the famous ftone, the Palladium of North Britain ; 
brought, fqjrs Legend, out of Spain, where it was fiift ufed as a feat of juftice by Ge- 
thalus, coeval with Mofes. It continued hire as the coronation chair till the rei^n of 
Kenneth the Second, who removed it to Scone, in order to fecure his reignj tor, ac¬ 
cording to the iufeription, 

Ni fallat fatum, 8coti, quocunqoc locatum 
luvenient lapidcm, tegnarc tent'itur ibidem. 

« 

Mr. Campbel fhewed to me a very pretty little ivory image, found in a ruinous part 
<f the caftle, that was certainly cut in memory of this chair, and appears to have been 
anViauguratioaSculpture. A crowned monarch is reprefented iitting in it, with a 
book- in one hand, containing the laws of the land, which he was 1 wearing to ob- 
ferve. They never took the path by killing the Bible, but by holding up the right 
hand 

* GutMric, lv. 68. t Rymer’s Facd. ix. 487. 

X Anonymous Correfpondfl§t, dating Gray’s Inn, Nov, 28th, 1780. 
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The caftle is fquare; the infide only eighty-feven feet, partly ruinous, partly habit¬ 
able. At three of the corners are'round towers, one of them proje&s very little. The 
entrance is towards the feaat prefent by a flair-cafe, in old times probably by a draw¬ 
bridge, which fell from a little gateway. The mafonry appears very ancient, the tops 
battlemented. This pile is feated on a rock, whofe Tides have been pared to render it 
precipitous, and to make it conform to the fhape of the caflle. 

In 1307 this caflle was pofleffed by Alexander Macdougal, Lord of Argyle, a friend 
to the Englifh ; but was that year reduced.by Robert Bruce, when Macdougal fued for 
peace with that prince, and was received into favour *. 

I find, about the year 1455, this to have been a refidence of the Lord of the Ifles ; for 
here James laffc Earl of Douglas, after his defeat in Annandale f, fled to Donald the 
Regulus of the time, and prevailed on him to take arms, and carry on. a plundering 
war againft his monarch James the Second. 

At a final! diflance from the caflle is a ruined chapel, once an elegant building, and 
at one end an inclofurc, a family cemetry, built in 1740. Opptffite to thefe is a high 
precipice, ending abrupt, and turning fuddenly toward the fouth-eafl. A perfon con¬ 
cealed in the recefs of the rock, a little beyond the angle, furprizes friend's Rationed 
at fome diflance beneath the precipice, with a very remarkable echo of any word, or 
even fcntence he pronounces, which reaches the lafl diflinft and unbroken. The re¬ 
petition is Angle, but remarkably clear. 

Aug. 10. After breakfafl ride along the edge of a beautiful bay, with the borders 
fertile in fpots. The bear almofl ripe. Crofc a ferry at Connel, or Conf huil, or the 
raging flood, from a furious cataraft of falt-water at the ebb of fpring tides. This 
place is the difeharge of the waters of Loch-etive into the fea, where it fuddenly con- 
trafts to a fmall breadth ; and immediately above, certain rocks jut out, which more 
immediately direft the vafl pent up waters to this little ftrait, where they gufh out with 
amazing violence, and form a fall of near ten feet. 

Loch-etive runs far up the country, and receives the waters of Loch-aw at Bunaw. 
Here is at times a confiderable falmon fifhery, but at prefent very poor. See at a dif- 
tance, on the, northern bank, the fite of Ard,-chattan, a priory of monks of Vallis 
Caulium, founded, A. D. 1250, by Duncan Mac-coul, anceflor of the Macdougals of 
Lorn. Here Robert Bruce is fai^ to have held a parliament, but more probably a 
council; for he remained long mailer of this country before he got entire pofTeffion 
of Scotland. 

A mile from Connel, neajr the ihofe, is Dun-Mac-Sniochain, the ancient Beregonium, 
Borogomum. The foundation of this city, as it is called, is attributed by apocryphal 
hiflory to Fergus II. and was called the chief in Scotland for many ages: it was.at belt 
fuch a city as Casfar found in our iiland at the time of his invafion; an oppidum, or 
fortified town, placed in a thick wood, furrounded with a rampart and fofs, a place of 
retreat from invaders f. Along the top of the beach is a raifed mound, the defence 
againft a fudden landing. This, from the idea of' here having been q city, is ftyleJ, 
Straid-a-mhargai, or market-ftreet; within this are two rude ereS columns, about fix 
feet high, and nine and a half in girth, behind thefe a peat mofs, on one fide a range 
of low hills, at whofe neareft extremity is an entrenchment called Dun-valirS. On 
the weftem fide of the morafsis an oblong infulated hill, on whofe fumnut, the country* 
people fay there had been feven towers, I could only perceive three q \ four excavations 
of no certain form, and a dike around them. 

* Barbour. + Lives of the Douglaflei, 203. 

•t De Bello Galileo, lib.», c; ai. 
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In mod parts of the hill are dug up great quantities of different forts of pumices, or 
fcoria of different kinds : of them one is the pumex ctnerarius ; the other the P. molaris 
of Linnaeus ; the laft very much rcfembling foine that Mr. Banks favoured me with 
from theifland of Iceland. The hill is doubtlefs the work of a volcano, of which this 
is not the only veftige in North Britain. 

Ride on a fine road to Ard-muchnage, the feat of the late Sir Duncan Campbell*; a 
very handfome houfe, and well finiflied. Sir Duncan, at the age of forty, began to 
plant, and lived to fee the extenfive plantations in his garden, and on the piciurefque 
hills round his lands, arrive to perfection. The country about rifes into a lofty but 
narrow eminence, now finely wooded, extending in a curvature, forming one fide of an 
enchanting bay, the other impending over the fea. 

On my return obferve, near the hill of the feven towers, a druidical circle, formed 
of round floncs placed clofe together. The area is twenty-fix foot in diameter j and 
about ten feet diflant from the outfide is an ereft pillar feven feet high. At fuch ftones 
as thefe, my learned friend, the late Dr. William Borlafe *, remarks, might have ftood 
the officers of the high prieft, to command filence among the people, or fome inferior 
perfon verfed in the ceremonies, to obferve that none were omitted, by warning the 
officiating prieft, in cafe any efcaped his memory. 

Return, and lie on board. 

Auguft it. Weigh anchor at fix o’clock in the morning. Sail by the back of 
Loch-nel hill, forming a moll beautiful crcfcent, partly cultivated, partly covered with 
wood to the fummit. Land near the north end of the ifte of Lifinore, which is about 
nine miles long, one and a half broad, and contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants f.. 
It derives its name from Liofinor, or the great garden ; but tradition fays it was ori¬ 
ginally a great deer foreft; and as a proof, multitudes of ftag horns of uncommon fizes- 
are perpetually dug up in ' the moffes. At prefent there is lcarce any wood j but the 
letter vegetables grow with uncommon vigour. The chief produce of the land is bear 
and oats: the firft is raifed in great quantity, but abufed by being diftilled into whiiky. 
The crops of oats are generally applied to the payment of rent j l'o that the inhabitants 
are obliged for their fubfiftence annually to import much meal. 

The ground has in mod parts the appearance of great fertility, but is extremely ill- 
managed, and much impoverilhed by excels of tillage, and neglect of manure. Pit and 
rock marie are found here. The w'hole ifle lies on a lime-ftonc rock, which in many 
places peeps above ground, forming long feries of low (harp ridges. No ufe can be 
made of this as a manure for want of fuel to burn it. The peat here is very bad, being 
mixed with earth j it mull firft be trampled with the feet into a confidence j is then 
formed into fmall flat cakes, and muft afterwards be expofed on the ground to dry. 

About a hundred head of cattle are annually exported, which are at prefent remark¬ 
ably fmall: they feem to .have degenerated, for I law at Ard-muchnage the Ikull of an 
ox dug up in this ifland, that was of much larger dimenfions than any now living in 
"Great Britain. * 

IJprfes ard irdthis ifland very Ihort-lived: they are ufed when about two or three 
years-old ; and are obferved foon to Iofe all their teeth. Both they and the cows are 
houfed during winter, and fed on ftraw. 

Otters are found here; but neither foxes, hares, nor rats. Mice are plentiful, and 
very deftruftive. 

There are three fmall lakes -. two abound with fine trout; the third only with eels. 
Variety of the duck kind frequent thefe waters during winter. 

’ Antiq. Cornwall. f Or between geo and jcoo examinable perfons. 
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Walk up to a Danifh fort: at prefent the height is feventecn feet; within the wall is 
a gallery, and round the area a feat, as in that deferjbed in Hay. 

Vifit the church, now a mean modern building. In the church-yard are two or three 
old tombs, with clymorcs engraven on them: here is alfo-a remarkable tomb, confiding 
of nothing more than a thick log of oak. This fubllitute for a grave-flone mud have 
been in this country of great antiquity, there being no word in the Erie language to 
ex profs the laft, it not being ftyled leichd lithidh , a grave fionc. but darag lithidh, or a 
grave log. On a live rock are cut the radii of a dial, but the index is loft. On another 
rock is a fmall excavated bafon, perhaps one of the rock- bafons of Dr. Borlafe, in times 
of druidifm ufed for religious purpofes. 

This ifland had been the fite of the bilhop of Argyle : the foe was disjoined from that 
of Dunkeld about the year 1200, at the requeft ot John the Engliflunan bilhop of that 
diocefe. There are no reliques of the cathedral or the bilhop’s houfe, whofe refidence 
was fuppofed to have been latterly in the caftle of Achanduin, on the welt fide of the 
iflc, oppofite to Duart in Mull. 

The inhabitants in general are poor, are much troubled with fore eyes, and in the 
fpring are afflicted with a coftivenefs that often proves fatal. At that feafon all their 
provifions are generally confumed, and they are forced to live on Iheeps’ milk boiled, 
to which the diftemper is attributed. 

The ifle of Lifmore forms but a fmall part of the parilh: the extent is not to be com¬ 
prehended by an Kngliftmian. From the point of Lifmore to the extremity of Kinloch- 
beg is forty-two computed miles, befides nine in Kingerloch. It comprehends this ifle, 
Appin I)uror, Glenco, Glencreran, and Kingerloch, and contains three thoufand exa¬ 
minable perfons, under the care of one minilter and two miflionaries. 

Get on board, and have in mid-channel a moll delightful view: the woods of Loch- 
nell; the houfe of Airds; beyond is the caftle of Ellenftalker, feated in a little ifle ; the 
country of Appin ; the vaft mountains of Lochaber -, Dunolly, Lifmore, and various 
other ifles of grotefque appearance *. To the fouth appear the Slate iflands, Scarba, 
Jura, and Ilay; and to the weft, Oranfay and Colonfay. 

Sail between Inch and the Maire ifles, leaving the noted Slate ifland of Eufdale to the 
eaft, and clofc to it Suil and Luing, chiefly the property of the Earl of Breadalbane: 
within thefe are the harbours of Eufdale, of Cuain, between Luing and Suil} Bardrife, 
off Luing; and below is that of Black-muil bay. 

Oppofite to Luing, on the weft, is a groupe of rough little ifles, of which Plada and 
Belna-hua arc produ&ive of flate. In the broad bafon between thefe and Luing is a 
molt rippling tide; even in this calm forces us along with vaft celerity and violence: 
the whole furface difordered with eddies and whirlpools, rifing firft with furious boil¬ 
ings, driving and vanifhing with the current. Anchor under the eaft fide, beneath the 
vaft mountain of Scarba, an ifland of great height, about five miles long, chiefly covered 
with heath; but on this fide are fome woods, and marks of cultivation. Mr. Macleane 
lives on this fide, and favours us .with a vifit, and offers his fervice to ihew us the cele-' 
brated gulph of Corry-vrekan; which we did not wait till morning to foe, as our ex¬ 
peditions were raifed to the higheft pitch, and we/though.t of nothing lefs than that it 
would prove a fecond Mal-ftrom. We accordingly took a moft fatiguing walk up the 
mountain, through heath of an uncommon height, fwarming with grous. We arrived 
in an ill hour, for the tide did not fait, and we faw little more than a very ftrong 
current. 


* Among them that of Duri&fuire. 
z z t 
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Auguft ta. This morning we take boat, and after rowing two miles, land and walk 
along the rocks till we reach a fit place for furveying this phenomenon The channel 
between this ifle and Jura is about a mile broad, expofed to the weight of the Atlantic, 
which pours in its waters here with great force, their courfe being direfted and confined 
by the found between Colonfay and Mull. The tide had at this time made two hours 
flood, and ran with a furious current, grfat boilings, attended with much foam *, and*in 
many places formed confiderable whirlpools. On the fide of Jura the current dalhes, 
as is reafonable to fuppofe, againft fome funk rocks. It forms there a moil dreadful 
back*tide, which in tempers catches up the vpflels that the whirlpools fling into it; fo 
that almoil certain deftru&ion attends thofe that are fo unfortunate as to be forced in at 
thofe feafons. It was our ill-luck to fee it in a very pacific Hate, and paflable without the 
lead hazard. 

The chief whirlpool lies on the Scarba fide, near the weft end. Here, as that ikilful 
pilot Mr. Murdock Mackenzie affured me, it is of various depths, viz. 36,47,83 and 91 
fathoms, and at fome places unfathomable: the tranfitions fudden, from the leffer to 
the greater depths: the bottom all fharp rocks with vaft chafms between ; and a fa- 
thomlefs one where the greateft vortex lies, from which, to the eaftem end of Scarba, 
clofe to ihore, the depth are 13,9, «2. 

There is another whirlpool off a little ifle bn the weft end of Jura, which contributes 
to the horrors of the place. In great ftorms the tides run at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour ; the height of the boilings are faid to be dreadful, and the whole rage of the wa¬ 
ters unfpeakable. It is not therefore wonderful that there fliould have been here a cha¬ 
pel of the Virgin, whofe affiftance was often invoked, for my hiftorian f fays, that fhe 
worked numbers of miracles, doubtlefsly in favour of diftreffed mariners. 

Scarba contains forty inhabitants. Mr. Mac-leane, the proprietor, refides here. 
When he favoured us with his company, he came with two of his fons and their tutor; 
for in North Britain there is no gentleman of ever fo finall an eftate, but flri&ly attends 
to the educatfon of his children, as the fure foundation of their future fortune. A 
perfon properly qualified and eafily procured at a cheap rate attends in the family, where 
the father fees that juftice is done to them* at far lefs expence than if he fent them to 
diftant fchools. 

Leave Scarba; pafs between Nether-Lorn and the ifles of Ltiing and Suil to the eaft, 
and of Toracy and Shuna to the weft, all inhabited, and the firft almoft covered with 
excellent corn. In Toracy is an ancient tower once belonging* to the great Mac-donald, 
who made it his half-way hunting feat in his progrefs from Cantyre to his northern 
ifles; for which reafon it was called Dog caftle; and here he made it a mod laudable 
rule to refide till he had fpent the whole of his revenue collected in the neighbourhood. 
According to the report j, thpfe ifles and part of the neighbouring mainland form a 
parilh, whofe church is in Suil. 

■ ,, Take boat; turn at the point of Suil, am carried by a rapid tide through the gut of 

■ Cuan ; vifit Eufdale, the noted flate ifland, whofe length is about half a mile, and com- 
pufed entirely of .flate, interfered, and in fonae parts covered, with whin-ftone, to the 
thickqefs of fixteen feet: theftratum of flate'is thirty-fix, dipping quick fouth-eaft to 
north-weft. In order to be railed, it is at firft blafted with powder; the greater pieces 
are then divided, carried off in wheel-barrows, and laftly fplit into the merchantable 

• From its varied colour*it is called Coirebhreacain, or the fpotted or plaided cauldron. 

+ Fordun, lib. 11. c. 10. 

| Made by the gentleman fent, in 1760, by order of the General Aflembly, to infpeft the Hate of religion 
in the ifland*, See. Mb'. 

J 2 fizes, 
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fizes, from eighteen hy fourteen inches, to nine by fix, and put on board at the price 
of twenty {hillings per thoufand. About two millions and a half are fold annually to 
England, Norway, Canada, and the Weft Indies. In the dates are multitudes of cubic 
pyrita. In one place, about fixteen feet above high water-mark, juft over the dates, is 
a thick bed of fmall fragments, worn fmooth, as if by the action of ihe waves, and mixed 
with them are multitudes of the common lea (hells; a proof of the vaft retreat of the 
ocean in thefe parts. 

There are many other good date quarries in this neighbourhood, as on the ides of 
Suil, Luing, Balna-hua, and Kerrera, and fome few oppofite to them on the coaft cf 
Nether Lorn. 

The boat takes us the length of the weftern fide of Suil. At the north point, turn 
into Clachan Firth, the narroweft ftrait I ever was in, dividing that idand. from Lorn, 
in parts fo contracted as would admit the dinging an arch from Ihore to liiorc. The 
depth is very various: in fome parts fifty fathoms; in others fo (hallow as to be ford¬ 
able at the ebb of fpring-tides. On the banks of the idand and mainland, the ftrata of 
ftone rife in form of walls, of a great height, and not above two feet and a half thick, 
extending far, fo as eafily to be miftaken for the bounds of an inclofure. 

Arrived in the beautiful f ay of Ard-maddie, or the height of the wolves. A heufe 
fmall, but elegant, Hands in front, and the fides of the bay high, entirely cioathed. with 
wood. Here I find the kindeft welcome from my worthy acquaintance. Captain Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, tenant here to the Earl of Breadalbane, who, with the utmoft fricndfhip, 
during the voyage charged himlelf with the care of my groom and my horfes. Here 
I alfo took leave of Mr. Archibald Thompfon, whofe attention to the objects of my 
enquiries, obliging conduft throughout, and (kill in his profeffion, demand my warmeft 
acknowledgments. Thus ended this voyage of amufement, fuccefsful and fati.-factory 
in every part, unlefs where embittered with reflections on the full'erings of my fellow- 
creatures. Gratitude forbids my filence refpe&ing the kind reception I univerlally met 
with ; or the a&ive zeal of every one to facilitate my purfuits; or the liberal commu¬ 
nication of ev^ry fpecies of information, oietul or entertaining. 

I retired to my chamber, filled with reflections on the various events of my voyage ; 
and every feene by turns prefented itfelf before my imagination. As foon as my eyes 
were dofed, I difcovered that “ the (lumber of tlv' body was but the waking of the 
foul All I nad feen appeared to have been dull arid clouded to my apprehenfion, 
ferving to evince “ that our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our fleep t.” 
1 imagined myfelf again gently waited down the found of Mull, bounded on each fide 
by the former dominions of mighty chieftains, or of heroes immortalized in the: verle of 
Oflian. My Lufy fancy was worked into a fpecies of enthufiafm, and. for a time it 

Bodied forth 

The form* of things unknown ; 

Turned them to fhape, and gave to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name 

A figure, dreffed in the garb of an ancient warrior, floated in the ahr before me: his 
target and his clymore feemed of no common fize, andlfioke the former ftrength of 
the hero. A graceful vigour was apparent in his countenance, not with Handing time 
had robbed him of part of his locks, and given to the remainder a venerable hoarmefs. 
As foon as he had fixed my attention, he thus feemed to addrels himfelf to me : 

• Brown's Rcligio Medici. f Ibid. 

“ Stranger, 
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“ Stranger, tliy purpofe is not unknown to me ; l have attended thee (invifible) in 
all thy voyage ; have fympathifed with thee in the rifing tear at the mifery of my once- 
loved country ; and fighs, fuch as a fpirit can emit, have been faithful echoes to thofe 
of thy corporeal frame. 

“ Know, that in the days of my exigence on earth I pofieffed an ample portion of the 
trafl thou feed to the north. 1 was the dread of the neighbouring chieftains; the' de¬ 
light of my people, their prote&or, their friend, their father: no injury,they ever re¬ 
ceived parted unrevenged ; for no one excelled me in conferring benefits on my clan, or 
in repaying infults on their enemies. A thourand of my kindred followed me in arms, 
wherefoever I commanded. Their obedience was to me implicit, for my word was to 
them a law; my name the moll facred of oaths. I was (for nothing now can be con¬ 
cealed) fierce, arrogant, defpotic, irritable: my pafiions were ftrong, my anger tremen¬ 
dous ; yet I had the arts of conciliating the affedions of my people, and was the darling 
of a numerous brave. They knew the love I bore .them: they faw, on a thoufand oc- 
cafions, the it rouge ft proofs of my affettion. In the day of battle I have covered the 
weak with my lhield, and laid at my feet their hoftile antagonifts. The too grateful 
vaflal, in return, in the next conftid, has fprung before me, and received'in his own 
bofom the Ihaft that has been levelled at mine. In retreats from over-powering num¬ 
bers, I was ever laft in the field. I alone have kept the enemy at bay, and purchafed 
lafety for my people with a hundred wounds. 

“ In the (hurt intervals of peace my hall was filled with my friends and kindred: my 
hofpitality was equal to my deeds of arms ; and hecatombs of beeves and deer covered 
my rude but welcome tables. My neared relations fat next to me, and then fucceeded 
the braved of my clan; and below them, the emulous youth leaned forward to hear 
the gallant recital of our pad aftions. Our bards rehearfed the valiant deeds of our 
great anceftors, and inflamed our valour by the fublimity of their verfe, accompanied 
with the infpiring found of the ear-piercing peebirechts. , 

“ The crowds of people that attended at an humble didance partook of my bounty: 
their families were my care; for I beheld in their boys a future fupport of the greatnefs 
of my houfe, an hereditary race of warriors. 

“ My numerous kindred lived on lands the gift of my diftant progenitors, who took 
care to plant their children near the main dock : the cions took firm root, and proved 
in after-times a grateful flicker to the parent tree, againd the fury of the fevered dorms. 
Thefe I confidered, not as mercenary tenants, but as the friends of good and of adverfe 
fortune. Their tenures were eafy, their duebas * inviolate : I found my intered inter¬ 
woven with theirs. In fupport of our mutual welfare, they were enabled to keep a be¬ 
coming hofpitality. They cherifhed their neighbouring dependents j and could receive 
my vifits in turn with a well-covered board. 

“ Strong fidelity and warm friendfliip reigned among us; didurbed perhaps by the 
momentary guds of my paflions: the fun that warmed them might experience a fliort 
•obfeurity ; but the cloud foon palled away, and the beams of love returned with im¬ 
proved advantage. I lived beloved and revered: I attained the fulncls of years and of 
glory.; and finilhed my courfe, attended to my grave with the full coranicb of my la¬ 
menting people. 

“ My progeny for a time fupported the great and wild magnificence of the feudal 
reign. Their didance from court unfortunately prevented them from knowing that 

« 

* From dulhaich, native country. They held their farms at a fmall rent, from father to fon, by a kind 
of preferibed right, which the Highlanders called duchat. This tenure, in the feudal times, was eiteemed 
facred and inviolable. 

they 
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they had a fuperior; and their ideas of loyalty were regulated only by the refp. cl or 
attention paid to their fancied independency. Their valla Is were happy or miferable, 
according to the difpofition of the little monarch of the time. Two centuries, from my 
days, had elapfed before their greatnefs knew its final period. The lhackles of the 
feudal government were at length (truck off - , and poflibly happinefs was announced to 
the meaneft vafial. The target, the dirk, and the clymore, too long abul'ed, were 
wrefled from our hands, and we were bid to learn the arts of peace, to fpread the net, 
to fhoot the fhuttle, or to cultivate the ground. 

“ The mighty chieftains, the brave and difinterefted heroes of old times, by a inoft 
violent and furprifing transformation, at once funk into rapacious landlords; determined 
to compenfate the loi’s of power with the increafe of revenue ; to exchange the warm 
affections of their people for fordid trafh. Their vifits, to thofe of their forefathers, 
are like the furveys of a cruel land-jobber, attended by a fet of quick lighted vultures, 
fkilled in pointing out the mod exquifne methods of oppreflion, or to inltruct them in 
the art of exhaulling their purfes of fums to be walled in difiant lands. Like the talk- 
tnaflers of Egypt, they require them to make brick without ftraw. They leave them 
In their primaeval poverty, uninftruCted in any art for their future fupport; deprived 
of the wonted refources of the hofpitality of their lord, or the plentiful boards of his 
numerous friends. They experience an inllantaneous defertion; are flung at once into 
a new flate of life, and demand the foltcring hand as much as the moll infant colony. 
"When 1 hover over our vales, I fee the fame naLednefs exifl, the famcmifery in habita¬ 
tion, the fame idle difpofition. Would I could have feen the fame fpirit and vigour as 
in days of yore 1 But the powers of their fouls are funk with oppreflion, and thofe of 
their bodies loft with want. They look up in defpair at our deferted caflles; and, wora 
out with famine and difeafe, drop into an unnoticed grave. 

“ The tics of affeClion among!! relations are now no more; no diftinftion is at pre- 
fent made betwixt proximity of blood and the inoft diftant ft ranger. Intereft alone 
creates the preference of man to man. The thoufands that with joy expected the return 
of their chieftain, now retire with fullen grief into their cottages ; or, in little grouper, 
exprefs their rage in curfes both loud and deep. No vaffal now fprings to receive the 
weapon levelled at the breaft of the lord, but rather willies to plant his own in the bofom 
of the oppreflor. 

“ 1 lie ancient native, full of the idea of the manly look of the warriors and.-friends 
of his youth, is loft in admiration at the degenerate progeny: feature and habit are 
changed ; the one effeminated, the other become ridiculous by adopting the idle fa- 
fhions of foreign climes : loft to the love of their country ! loft to all the fweet affections 
of patriarchal life! What then, may I fay, are the fruits of your travels ? What arts 
have you brought home, that will ierve to bring fubfiftence to your people ? To re- 
compence them for your drafted revenues ? What to clothe the naked ? To feed the 
hungry ? To furnilh thorn with.more comfortable protection from the inclemency of 
the weather ? They require no great matters a fmall portion of raimenj, a little meal. 
With fad comparifon they learn, that chieftains ftiil exift, who make'their people their 
care ; and with envy they hear of the improving Hate of the vaffals of an Aigyle, an 
Athol, a Breadalbane, and a Bute. 

“ Return to your country : inform therauwith your prefence; reftore them to the 
laudable part of the ancient manners; eradicate the bad. Bring tljem inltruftors, and 
they would learn. Teach them arts adapted to their climate; they would brave the 
fury of our feas in filhing. Send them materials for the coarfer manufactures; they 
would with patience fit down to the loom ; they would weave the fails to waft your 

navies 
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navies to vidlory; and part of them rejoice to fliare the glory in the mod diftant 
combats. Scle£t a portion of them for the toils ol the ocean : make your levies, en¬ 
roll them; difeipline ' them under able veterans, and fend annually to our ports 
the fmaller veilels of your tremendous navy. Trull them with fwords, and a Imall re¬ 
taining pay. If you have doubts, eltablilh a place d’annes , in vacant times, the depo- 
fite of their weapons, under proper garrifon. They would fubmit to any reftri&ions ; 
and think, no reftraints, founded on the fafety of the whole, an infringement of liberty, 
or an invafion of property. Legiflature has given them their manumiHion ; and they 
no longer confider themfelvcs as part of the live (lock of their chieftain. Draft them 
to diltant climes, and they will facrifice their lives in the juft caufe of government with 
as much zeal as their fore-fathers did under the lawlefs direction of my valiant anceflors. 
Limit only the time of their warfare; iweeten it only with the hopes of a return to their 
native country, and they will become willing fubftitutes for their Southern brethren. 
Occupied in the foft arts of peace, tfofe IJiould extend your manufactures ; and ihcle 
would defend your commerce. Pcrfuade their governors to experience their zeal; and 
let courtly favour rife and fall with their actions Have not thoufands in the late war 
proved their fmcerity ? Have not thoufands expiated with their blood the folly of re¬ 
bellion, and the crimes of their parents ? 

“ If you will totally negleCt them; if you will not refide among them; if you will 
not, by your example, inftruct them in the fcience of rural oeconomy, nor caule them 
to be taught the ufcful arts: if you cannot obtain leave for them to devote themfelvcs to 
the fervice of their country, by deeds of arms ; do not at leaft drive them to defpair, 
by oppreflion: do not force them into a diftant-land, and neceflitate them to feek tran¬ 
quillity by a mcafure which was once deemed the punilhment of themoft atrocious crimi¬ 
nals. Do not be guilty of treafon againft your country, by depriving it of multitudes of 
ufcful members, w'hofe defence it may too loon want, againft our natural enemies. Do 
not create a new fpecies of difaffedtion j and let it not receive a more exalted venom, in 
a continent replete with the mod dangerous kind. Extremes of change are always the 
worft. How dreadful will be the once-exiftent folly of Jacobitifm, transformed into the 
accurfed fpirit of political libertiniftn! 

“ Leave them (if you will do no more) but the bare power of exiftence in their na¬ 
tive country, and they will not envy you your new luxuries. Wafte your hours in the 
lap of diftipation ; refign yourfelf up to the fafeinations of Acrafia; and fport in the 
bower of blifs. Cover your tables with delicacies, at the expence of your famifhed 
clans. Think not of the wretches, at thofe feafons, leaft jour appetite for the hors 
d’ouvres be palled, and you feel a momentary remorfe for death occafioned by ye, ye 
thoughtlefs deferters of your people! With all my failings, I exult in innocence of iuch 
crimes ; and felicitate niyfelf on my aerial ftate, capable of withdrawing from the fight 
of miferies I cannot alleviate, and of oppreflions I cannot prevent.” 
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A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, tfc.-PART U. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS fecond part brings my joumies of 1769 and 1772 to a conclufion. I beg 
leave to return thanks to the feveral gentlemen who gave themfolves the troupe of fup- 
plying me with materials, and with variety of remarks and ltri£tures that have ferved 
to correft the many miftakes I may have committed. 1 hold myfelf peculiarly indebted 
to 

.. . ■■ Frazer, Efq. of Invemefs; 

The Rtv. Mr. Mac-intyre, of Glenurchie j 
The Rev. Dr. Fergufon, of Mouline j 
The Rev. Dr. Billet, of Logierait j 
John Machenzie, Efq. of Delvin; 

Mr. 'J’homas Marfliall of Perth ; 

Dr. Drummond; 

The Rev. Mr.’ Duff, of Tibbirmoor; » 

The Rev. Mr. Scott, of Mcigle ; 

John Haliburton, Efq. of Dundee ; 

The Rev. Mr.- Bell, of Aberbrothic ; 

Patrick Scott, Efq. of Roffie \ 

Mr. Alexander Chriftie, late Provoft of Montrofe j 
Robert Barclay, Efq. of 1 Irie; 

Profeftbr Watlon of St. Andrews ; 

George Skene, Efq. of Carefton; 

Mr. James Gillies, of Brechin ; 

George Chalmers, Efq. of Dumferlinc j 

and fuperlatively >‘.0 

Mr. George Allan, of Darlington. 
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I mult apologize to the public for fo haftily palling over two places of which ampler 
Recounts might have been expelled. I have lived fo long in Cheltcr that a more 
minute hiflory of it ought to have been given ; but after all, it would have feemod tri¬ 
vial, on the appearance of the labours of the Rev. Dr. Foot Gower, which the Public 
has very long expelled. I (hall rejoice on a future occafion to have opp >rtunity of 
drawing from 1b rich a magazine, a variety of materials fot a farther elucidation of the 
refpedtable capital of fo refpeftable a county. 

I with I could allign as good a reafon lbr my worfe than neglell of the venerable 
Lincoln. When I palled through it in 1769, 1 mult have been planet-ftruck, not to 
have obferved the amazing beauties of the external as well as internal architec¬ 
ture of the cathedral. I could not Hide my remorfe. Lalt year I haftened thi¬ 
ther j and with all figns of contrition, made the amende honorable Before the great door. 
1 trull that my penitence was accepted by the whole chapter. A recantation of the 
little refpell l payed to its external elegance will be a fubjelt of a future volume, a 
Tour through the caltern parts of the Mercian kingdom. 

Downing, March,1776. ' THOMAS PENNANT. 

For numbers of corrections in the prefent edition I am obliged to friendly ftri&ures I 
received from Sir David Dalrymple, Baronet, of Hails. T. P. 

Downing, Dec. 26, 1790. 


Part II. 

AUGUST 15. Pafs this day at Ard maddie. The houfa commands a beautiful 
view of the bay, and the iile of Suil, where the parifh church and the manfeof the 
miniftcr of the parilh are placed, acceflible at all times, by reafon of the naiTownefs of 
the channel of Clachan. This trad is hilly, finely wooded near the houfe, and on the 
adjacent part of the fhere; contains about eleven hundred examinable perfons, and 
abounds with cattle. A quarry of white marble, veined with dull red, is found on the 
welt fide of the bay. 

This parilh lies in Nether-Lorn, a diltrid of the vail county of Argyle. Thcfe di- 
vifions (for there arc three Lorns) were, in the time of Robert Bruce, poffeffcd by the 
Mac-dougais, opponents of that prince ; palled from them to the Stuarts; but in the 
fifteenth century were transferred * into the family of the Campbells, by the mar¬ 
riages of three co-heircllcs, daughters of the lalt Stuart, Lord of Lorn. Sir Colin of 
Glenurchic, furnamed the black, took to his lhare Ifabel the eldelt; difpofed of the 
fecond to his half brother Archibald; and referved for his nephew (Colin, firft F.arl of 
Argyle, then under his guardianlhip) the youngclt Marratc Na Nhaghn, or Margaret 
the Rhymer. 

This county was part of the* ancient Ergadia, or Jarghael, or land of the weftertt 
Caledonians, which extended as far as Gairloch, in the ihire of Rofe. *It formed part 
of the dominions of the old Scots, whofe kingdom reached from the Firth of.Clyde, 
along the whole coalt, even as far as Dunglby head in Caithnefs f. 

Augult 14. Leave Arn-maddie. Ride along a fine road, for fome time by the 
fide of an arm of the lea, called, from the plenty of (hells, Loch-fuchan. Go by a 


* MS. Iliftrof the Campbells. 
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f Doctor Macpherfon, J34. 
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heap of Hones, called Cairn- Alpine, becaufe from hence the bodies of the Alpiniades, or 
fucceflors of that monarch, were embarked for interment in the Incred ground of Jona. 
After quitting this loch arrive in a barren tra£l of black heathy land, enlivened now 
and then with fotne pretty lakes. Reach the banks of Loch-Aw, where that fine 
water is contracted to the breadth of about three quarters of a mile. Am wafted over 
in a horfc boat; land on a fpot Hyled Port-fonnachan, and after about ten miles riding, 
pafs between hills, finely planted with feveral forts of trees, fuch as Weymouth pines, &c. 
and reach the town and callle of Inveraray *, feated on a fmall but beautiful plain', of 
the fide of Loch-Fine. This had long been the feat of the Campbells. It was inhabited 
about the latter end of the fourteenth century by Colin, furnamed Jongallach, or the 
Wonderful, on account of his marvellous exploits; and, I may add, his odd whims: 
among which, and not the leaft, may be reckoned the burning of his houfc at Inveraray 
on receiving a vifit from the O’Nciles of Ireland, that he might have pretence to enter¬ 
tain his illullrious guefts in his magnificent field equipage. The great tower, which 
was Handing till very lately, was built by the black Sir Colin, for his nephew, the firlt 
Earl of Argyle, at that time a minor f. I do not difeover any date to afeertain the time 
of its foundation, any further than that it was prior to the year 14^0, the time of Sir 
Colin's death. The power of the family, and the dillicult approach 10 the place, pre- 
fervedit from the infult of enemies, excepting in two inftances: in December, 1644, 
amid ft the fnows of this fevere climate, the enterprifing Montrofe poured down his 
troops on Inveraray, through ways its chieftain thought impervious. The Marquis of 
Argyle made his efcape in a little fifliing boat, and left his people to the mcrcilefs wea¬ 
pons of the invaders, who for a twelvemonth carried fire and iwonl through the whole 
Campbel race, retaliating, as is pleaded {, the fimilar barbarities of its leader. 

After the unfortunate expedition of his fon, in 1685, this place and people ex¬ 
perienced a frelh calamity : another clan, deputed by the government to can y deftruc- 
tion throughout the name, was let flip, armed with the dreadful writ of fire and fword, 
to ad at diferetion among an unhappy people ; feventeen gentlemen of the name were 
inftantly executed. On the fpot is ere&ed a column, with an infeription, commemo¬ 
rating, with a moderation that docs honour to the writer, the jultice of the caule in 
which his relation fell. 

In 1715, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, then Earl of Ilay, collected a few troops in 
this place, in order to prevent the rebels from becoming mailers of fo important a pafs, 
through which they might have led their forces to Glalgow, and from thence into the 
north of England. General Gordon approached within a fmall diftance, reconnoitred 
it, and adtually cut fafeines to make' the attack; but was deterred from it by the de¬ 
termined appearance of the garrifon. 

The figure of the magnificent bridge over the Aray is engraved by Mr. Pennant. 
That fine Itrutture, built at the expence of goverment, and deftroyed by the violent au¬ 
tumnal flood of this year. 

’ The portraits in the callle are few ; of them two only merit notice. The firft is a 
head of the Marquis of Argyle, his hair Ihort, his dr els black, with a plain white turn¬ 
over. . A dillinguilhed perfon during the reign of Charles I. and the confequent ufurpa- 
tion. A man, as his own father ftyled him, of craft and fubtilty. In his heart no friend 
to the royal caufe, temporizing according to the complexion of the times j yielding an 

* In Gallic, I nner aero. 

f In the quarto edition of the Tour, 17(59, is a print, fuppoferl to be that of the old callle, copkJ from 
one inferibed with its name; but the Gordons claim it as a view of Caftlc-Gotdon, the feat of their 
chieftains. J Montrofe’* Wars, p. 43. 
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hearty but fecret concurrence with the diftifided powers, and extending a feigned and 
timid aid to the (hackled royalty of Charles II. when he entrufled himfelf to his northern 
fubjeds, in 1650. At all times providing pleas of merit with both parties, apparently 
fincere with the ufurpers only. With them he took an adive part * during their pleni¬ 
tude of power, yet at-firR claimed only protedion, freedom, and payment of his debts 
due from the Englifh parliament f. Ilis intereR feems to have been conRantiy in view. 
While Charles was in his hands he received from that penetrating prince a promifTory 
note for great honours and great emoluments J. He is charged with encouraging his 
people in various ads of murder and cruelty § ; but the provocations he had received 
by the* horrible ravages of JVIontrofe, may perhaps extenuate retaliation on fuch of his 
neighbours, who, for any thing that appears, partook of the excelfes. He is charged 
alio with poflefiing himfelf of the eRales of thole who were put to death by his au¬ 
thority ; a charge not repelled in his fine defence on his trial. His generefity in de¬ 
clining to take an open part in the profecution of his arch enemy Montrofe, would 
have done him great honour, had lie not meanly placed himfelf in a window, to fee 
the fallen hero pafs in a cart to receive judgment j). On the refloration, he fill a 
vidim to his manes. If was intended that he fhould undergo the fame ignominious 
death, which was afterwards changed to that of beheading. “ 1 could, (lays he,) die 
like a Roman, but 1 choofe r-tlur to die like a ChriRian.” He fell with hcroifm; in 
his laR moments with truth exculpating hitnlelf from having any concern in the mur- 
ther of liis Royal MaRer; calming his conscience with the opinion, that his criminal 
compliances were but the epidemic difeafe and fault of the times. Ilis guilt of trea- 
fon was imiilputable ; but the ad of grace in 1641, and the other in 1651, ought to 
have been hi^lecurilies from a capital punifhment. 

Here is alfo a head of his fon, the Earl of Argyle, a Ready, virtuous, but unfor¬ 
tunate charader. Firm to his truR through all the misfortunes of his Royal MaRer, 
Charles I. Was appointed colonel of his guards in 1650, but fcorned to receive 
his commiflion from the tyrannical Rates of his country, and infilled on receiving 
it from his MajeRy alone. Neither the defeats at Dunbar, or at WorceRer abated bis 
zeal for the delpcrate caufe j he betook himfelf to the Highlands, and for a long time 
refilled the ufurping powers, notwithdnnding he was caR oiF, and his adherents declared 
traitors by the zealous Marquis, his father Suffered, after his fubmifiinn to the 
irrefiRib'.e tyranny of the times, a long imprilumr.ent. His releafe, at the refloration, 
fubjeded him but to frofh troubles: ingratitude fiems to have been the firfi return to 
his ferviccs. A bare recital of his luccefs with the jving, in repelling certain injuries 
elone him, was entitled Letfing-inaking, or creating diffenfions between his MajeRy 
and his fubjeds. For this, by the Scottifh law, he was condemned to lofe his head : a 
fentcnce too unjuR to be permitted to be put into execution. After a long imprifon- 
ment, was reflored to favour, to his fortune, and to the title of Earl. In all his adions 
he preferved a patriotic, yet loyal moderation ; but in 16K1, delivering in an explana¬ 
tion of an oath he was to take, 3s a teR not to attempt any alteration in church or 
Rate **, he was again clifgraccd, tried, and a fecond time condemned ; syid Jthe infamous 
fentencc would have been executed, had he not efcaped „from the power of his ene¬ 
mies. In 1685, in concert with the Duke of Monmouth, he made a fatal attempt to 
reRore the liberties of his country, then invaded by James II. He failed in the defign, 
and was put to death on his former lentencc. 

* Whitelocke, 563. 567. + The fame, j29. J Biogr. Br. ii. 1150. (Edit. 1748 ) 

$ State Trials, ii 417. J| Carte, iv. 629. H Whitelockc, 563. 

** State Trials, iii. 441. 

On 
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On the day of execution he eat his dinner, and took his afternoon’s nap with his ufuat 
compofure, falling with a cal nine fs and conftanty fuitable to the goodnefs of his life. 

Juft before he left the pril'on, his wife, a frugal lady, a iked him for the golden but¬ 
tons he wore in his fleeves, left the executioner fhould get them. “ Is this a time for 
fuch a requeft ?” fays the brave Earl. He afccnded the fcalfold, and then took them 
out and ordered them to be delivered to his Countefs. 

A little before his death he compoled his epitaph, I think ftill to be feen in the Grey- 
fryar s church-yard, Edinburgh. The vetfes arc rather to be admired, as they fliewed 
the ferenity of his mind at that awful period, than for the fmoothnefs of the numbers ; 
but the Latin tranflation, by the Rev. Mr. Jainilbn of Glafgow, cannot but be acceptable 
to every reader of tafte: 

Audi, hofpes, quicunque venis, tumulumquc revifis, 

Et rogatis quali crimine tintlu. cram 

Non me crimen liabct, non me mains nbftulit error, 

Et vitiuin nullum, me pcpulit patria. 

Solus amor patrix, verique immenfa cupido 
Difllietas juflit futntre tela manus. 

Opprimor, en ! rediens, vi fol et fraude nieorum, 

Hodibus et fxvis vidima tern., cado 

Sit licet hie nofter labor irritus. baud Dcus xquus 
Defpiciet populum ftectila einCta i'uutn. 

Namque alius venict fatis meboribus ortus 
Qul touts luptum line bcabit opus. 

Sat n.mi credo iquamvis ca ut cute fecetur) 

Hinc petor xiherei lucida templa poli. 

Thou, pafTenger, who (halt have fo much time. 

As view my grave, and a/k ivhat was my crime : 

No Haiti of errorj no black vices’ brand. 

Did me compel to leave mv native land. 

I,ove 10 my country, truth condemn’d to die. 

Did force my hands forgotten arms to try. 

More from friends’ fraud my fall proceeded hath 
Than foes, tho’ thrice they did attempt my death. 

• On my defrgn tho’ Providence did frown, 

Yet G»d, at la If, will furely raife his own. 

Another hand with more fuccefsful fpeed, 

Shall raife the temnant, bruife the ferpeni’s head. 


The fine woods and cafcades at Efachofien mult not pafs unnoticed ; nor the fertile 
trad of corn-land between it and the fea j nor the deer-park, called Beauchamp, with 
its romantic glens; nor the lake Du-ldch, near the foot of Glenlhiera, a frefh water, 
communicating with Loch-fine, which receives into it faltnon, fea-trout, flounders, 
and even herrings, fo that'the family, during the feafons, find it a never-failing refer- 
voir of nfli. 

The tunny * frequents this and fcveral other branches of the fea, on the weftem coaft 
during theTea'fon of herrings, which they purfue: the Scotch call it the Mackerel- 
fture, or ftor, from its enormous fize, it being the largeft of the genus. One that was 
taken off Inveraray, when I u as there in 1769, weighed-be tween four and five hundred 
pounds. Thefe fifli are taken by a hook, baited with a herring, and, notwithftanding 
their vaft bulk, foon lofe their fpirit, and tamely fubmit to their fate. Their capture is 
not attended to as much as it merits, for they would prove a cheap and wholefomc 

* Br. Zool. iii. No. 133. tab. ,52. 
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food to the poor. The few that are caught are cut in pieces, and either fold frefh, or 
falted in calks. Tunnies are the great fupport of the convents in the countries that 
bound the Mediterranean fea, where they fwarrn at Hated feafons, particularly beneath 
the great promontories of Sicily, theThunnofcopia * of the ancients, becaufe watchmen 
were placed on them to obferve the. motions of the tunnies, and give fignals of then- 
approach to the filhermcn. In Scotland they arrive only in fmall herds of five or fix, 
are dilcovered by their playing near the furface, and by their agility and frequent leaps 
out of the water. 

In the midff of the Duke’s effatc, not far from the cafUe, is a trad of about a hun¬ 
dred a year value, the property of the Earl of Brcadalbane fj a gift of a chieftain of 
this houfe to an anceftor of his Lordlhip, in order to maintain the vaff train of followers 
that attended on the great in feudal days: fo that, whenever the owner of Taymouth 
paid his refpefts to his Lord in Inveraray, the fuite might be properly accommodated ; 
the difficulty of fupplying fo vaft an addition to, the family with forage might be <. b- 
viated, and quarrels prevented between two latch little armies of retainers. 

Aug. 15. Return north, and reach Cladich, a village on the banks of Loch-aw, fo 
named from Evah, heirels of the country about the year 1066, when the name was 
firft changed from that of l.och cruachan. I have here the pleafure of meeting Mr. 
Maeintyre, miniffer of Clachan-dyfart, in the beautiful vale of Glenurchie lie con¬ 
ducts me to a cairn, in which had been found the allies perhaps of fome ancient hunter, 
and the head of a deer, probably buried with them, trom the opinion, that the de¬ 
parted Ipirit might ttill be delighted with its favourite employ during the union with 
the body ■, 

Eackm fcquitur tellure repoftos. 

The cuffrnn of burning the dead was common to the Caledonians as well as the Gauls {. 
Both were attentive to the fecurity of thole poor remains ; thought a neglect, imj n ty, 
and '.he violation of them the greateff aft of enmity. The Highlanders to this dav re¬ 
tain a faying, derived from this very remote cuffom. If thiy would exprels the malice 
of an enemy, they would tell him that was it in his power ** he would wilh to fee t!:eir 
allies floating on the water: Ubitrige tu mo luatb lellifgc 

Take boat, and vilit lnch-ha : l, a little ifle, on which had been a col! of Cifleivians, 
eh pendent on Dunkeld. Amidll the ruins of the church are fome tombs of rude 
l'eulpture; among others, one of a Campbel, of lnveraw-, of uncommon workmanlhip 
indeed! 

Pals under Fraoch Elal, a fmall but lofty ifland tufted with trees, with the ruins of a 
fortrefs appearing above. 

A little higher to the north opens the difeharge of the lake; a narrow flrait, flag¬ 
ged on each fide with woods. From hence, after a turbulent courfe of three miles, a 
l'eries of catarafts, the water drops into Loch Etive, an arm of the fea. 

On the fide of this flrait is a military rotnl leading from Dalmatic to Bunaw ; ai.d 
near it is the cave of Mac Phafdan, a chieftain, who, taking part again!! his country 
with Edw. I. was purfued and Haiti in this retreat by the hero Walktte. * 

Vilit Kilchurn caffle, a magnificent pile, now in ruins, 1 'eated on a low ifle, near the 
fouthern border of the lake, whofe original name was Elan-kei!-guhirn. i he form fs 
was built by Sir Colin Campbel, Lord of Lochow, who died, aged 8c, in 1480 : others. 

• Strabo. lib v. Gppian. Halieut. lib. iii 638. 

+ It has l.ittly been exchanged by Lord Prtadalbaiip, to arrnimnodatf the llukc. 

Cum mortuis cretnaut atquc iktodiunt .ipl.t vkveutibus olim, Mela. lib. iii. c. 2. 
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fa)', by his lady, during the time of his abfencc, on an expedition again ft the infidels, 
to which he might have been obliged by his profeflion, being a knight of Rhodes. 
His fuccefiors added greatly to it. Within are foinc remains of apartments, elegant, 
and of no great antiquity. The view from it of the rich vale, bounded by vaft moun¬ 
tains, is fine; among which Crouachan foars pre-eminently lofty. 

This ifland was probably the original feat of the O’Duimhms, Lords of Lochow, the 
anceftors of the Campbcls, who, in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, affumed their pre¬ 
sent name, on account of the marriage of a Malcolm Mac-Duimhm (who had gone 
into France in queft of adventures) with the heirefs of Bellus Campus, or Beauchamp 
in Normandy. From thofe lands Giallaefpig, or Archibald, his fon, took the name ot 
Campbel, came into England with the Conqueror, and, vifiting the country of his an- 
ccftors, married Evah, lole daughter of the chieftain; and thus became pofleffor of the 
eftate of Lochow. This barony, and the land of Ardfcordyrohe, were confirmed by 
Robert I. to Colin, fon of Nigel Campbel, by the tenure of providing for the King’s 
fervice, whenever it was demanded, a'fhip of forty oars, completely furnifhed and 
manned, and the attendance cuftomary with the other barons of Argylelhire # . 

I mult not leave this parifh without mentioning a deep circular hollow, in form and 
of the fize of a large cauldron, in a morafs near Kamilton’s-Pafs, on the fouth fide of 
the lake. There is a tradition that this was one of the vatts frequent in the Highland 
turberies, from which the old natives drew an unduous fubftance, ufed by them to 
lye their cloth black,, before the introduction of copperas, &c. The ingredient was 
collected from the Tides of the hole, and furface of the water j the cloth or yarn was 
boiled in it, and received a lading colour. 

Aug. 16. Continue my journey fur fome time through the vale of Glenurchie, pof- 
fefled by the Campbels f fince the time of Sir Colin before mentioned, anceftor of the 
Breadalbane line, the famous knight, of Rhodes, furnamed from his complexion and 
from his travels Duibh Na Roimh, or Black Colin of Rome J. This trad is of great 
fertility, embtllilhcd with little groves, and watered by a fine ftreatn. The view bounded 
cn one fide by the great hill of Crouachan, and on the other by that of Benlaoighc. 
T he valley now contracts into a glen, abounding v'ith cattle, yet deftitute both of arable 
land and meadow; but the beads gather a good fuftcnancc from the grafs that fprings 
among the heath. See frequently on the road fides finall verdant hillocks, ftyled by the 
common people, fhi an, or the Fairy-haunt, becaufe here, fay they, the fairies, who 
love not the glare of day, make their retreat, after the cdebraiion of their nodurnal 
revels. 

Pafs by a little lake, whofe waters run into the weftern fea. O11 the road fide a 
lead-mine is worked to fome advantage, by means of a level. The veins are richeft 
near the furface, but dwindle away towards the foies. At this place enter the diftrid 
of Brcadabanc, in Perth dure, and breakfad at Tyendruin, or the houfe of height, 
being the mod; elevated habitation in North Britain. Breadalbane atfo dignifying the 
. loftieft trad of Albin, or Scotland. Thefe hills at*- a part of that lofty range com¬ 
mencing at Loch Lomond, traverfing the country to the firth of Dornoch, and called 
by fome writers, Drum-Albin. In my paffage, in 1769, from the King’s-houfe to this 
plac -j I rode near the mountains of Bendoran. One of them is celebrated for the 
hollow found it fends forth about twenty-four hours b* fore any heavy rain. The 
fpirit of the mountain fhrieks§, warns the pcafants to fhelter their flocks; and utters 
. the fame awful prognoftics, that Virgil attributes.to thofe of Italy ; 

* Anderfon’s Diplomat*. No. XLVII. f Buchanan's Clans. iao. 

| MS. Hift. of the Camphe's. § Ofiian. 
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Continuo ventii furgentibu*, aut freta ponti 

Incipient agitata tumefeere, ct arid us altis 

Montibus audiri fragor. 

When winds approach, the vex’d fea heaves around ; 

From the bleak mountain comes a hollow found. Wh aktch. 

Immediately below the village of Tyendrum rifes the river Tay, which takes its 
courfe into the eaftem fea j fuch oppofite currents have two ftreams, not half a mile 
diftant from each other. Ride over the fmall plain of Dalrie, perhaps the feat of the 
Dalreudini mentioned by Bede *, or the ancient government of Dalrieta, noticed by 
Camden, or perhaps from having been the feene of the following aftion, was called 
Dal-rie, or the King’s field. On this fpot was the conflitt between Robert Bruce and 
the forces of Argyldhire, under Macdougal chieftain of Lorn, when the former was 
defeated. A fervant of Lorn had feized on Bruce, but the prince efcapcd by killing 
the fellow with a blow of his battle-ax; but at the fame time loft his mantle and 
brotche, which the affailant tore away in hi§ dying agonies. The brotche was long 
preferved in the family, at length deftroyed by a fire, that confumed the houfe of 
Dunolly, the refidence of the reprefentative. One I have feen had been the property of 
Macleane of Lochbuy, in the ifle of Mull, and is faid to be made of filver found on the 
eftate. The workmanfhip is elegant, and feems to be of the time of Queen Elizabeth f . 
It is about five inches diameter at bottom. Round the upper margin is a low upright 
rim ; within that are ten obelifks, about an inch and a quarter high, prettily ftudded, 
and the top of each ornamented with a river pearl. Thefe furround a fecond rim ; 
from that rifes a neat cafe, whofe fidps project into ten demi-rounders, all neatly ftud¬ 
ded. In the center is a round cryftalline ball, a magical gem, fuch as deferibed in the 
tour of 1769. This cafe may be taken off; has a confiderable hollow, in which 
might have been kept amulets or reliques ; which, with the afliflance of the powerful 
ftone, muft needs prove an infallible prefervative againft all harms. 

Enter Strath-fillan, or the vale of St. -Fillan, an abbot, who lived in the year 703, 
and retired the latter end of his days. He is pleafed to take under his protc&ion the 
difordered in mind; and works wonderful cures, fay his votaries, even to this day. 
The unhappy lunatics are brought here by their friends, who firft perform the cere¬ 
mony of the Deafil, thrice round a neighbouring cairn; afterwards offer on it their 
rags, or a little bunch of heath tied with worfted; then thrice inimerge the patient in 
a holy pool of the river, a fecond Bethefda* and, to conclude, leave him faft bound 
the whole night in the neighbouring chapel. If in the morning he is found loofe, the 
faint is fuppofed to be propitious; for if he continues in bonds, his cure remains 
doubtful; but it often happens that death proves the angel that releafes the afili&ed 
before the morrow, from all the troubles of this life. 

The Deafil or turning from eaft to weft, according to the courfe of the fun, is 
a cuftom of high antiquity in religious ceremonies. The Romans § pra&ifed the mo¬ 
tion in the manner now performed in Scotland. The Gaulifti Druids made their cir¬ 
cumvolution in a manner dire&ly reverfe: but thg Druids of Gaul* and Britain had 
probably the fame reafon for thefe circum-ambulations f for as they held the omnii 
prefence of their God, it might be to inftru£fc their difciples, that wherefoever they 

• Lib. i. c. 1. 

f This fine ornament is in the pofleflion of the Rev. Dr. Lort, late Greek Proftffor at Cambridge, who 
favoured me with the loan of it. 

t From Deas or lies, the right-hand, and Syl, the fun. § Plinii Hift Nat, lib. xxviii. c a. 
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turned their face, they were fure to meet the afpeft of the Deity *. The number of 
turns was alfo religioufly obferved in very ancient days: thus the arch enchantrefs 
Medea, in all her charms attends to the facrcd three: 

Ter fe convertit, ter fumtis flumine crincm 
Irroravit aquis ; ternis ululatibus oia 
Solvit, ct in dura fubtnilTo poplitc terra, 

Non, ait, &c. 

She tura’d her thrice around, and thrice the threw 
On her long trefles the no&urnal dtw ; 

Then yelling thrice a moft terrific found. 

Her bare knee bended on the flinty ground. 


The faint, the objeft of the veneration in queflion, was of moft lingular fervice to 
Robert Bruce, according to the credulous Boethius, infpiring his foldiery with un¬ 
common courage at the battle of Bannockburn t, by a miracle wrought the day before 
in his favour. His Majefty’s chaplain wa§ directed to biing with him into the field, the 
arm of the faint, lodgeid in a filver ihrine. The good man, fearing, in cafe of a de¬ 
feat, that the Englifh might become mailers of the precious limb, brought only the 
empty cover; but, •while the King was invoking the aid of St. Fillan, the lid of the 
fhrine, placed before him on the altar, opened and ihut of its own accord : on in- 
fpettion, to the wonder of the whole army, the arm was found reftored- to its place ; 
the foldiers accepted the omen, and affured of vi&ory, fought with-an enthufiaftn that 
enfured fuccefs. In gratitude for the affiftance he received that day from the faint, 
he founded here, in 1314, a priory of canons regular, and confecrated it to him. At 
the diflblution, this houfe, with all the revenues and fuperiorities, were granted to an 
anccftor of the prefent poffefTor the Earl of Breadalbane J. 

This part of the country is in the pariih of Killin, very remote from the church. As 
the chapel here is deftitute of a refident minifter. Lady Glenurchy, with diftinguifhed 
piety, has juft eftabliihed a fund for the fupport of one; has built a. good houfe for 
his accommodation,-and Lord Breadalbane has added to the glebe. 

The traft is at prefent almoft entirely flocked with fouth-country fheep, which have 
in a manner expelled the breed of black cattle. Sheep are found to turn more to the 
advantage of the proprietors; but whether to the benefit of the community, is a doubt. 
The live flock of cattle of this kingdom decreafes; from whence will our navy be 
vi&ualled ? or how will thofe, who may be able to purchafe animal food, be fupplied, 
if the mere private intereft of the farmer is fuffered univerfally to take place ? Mil¬ 
lions at this time look up to the Legiflature for reftriclionS, that will once more re- 
ftore plenty to thefe kingdoms. 

Pafs near the feat of Rob-Roy, the celebrated free-booter mentioned in the former 
volume. 

Enter Glen Dochart, and go by the Tides of Loch-Dochart, beautifully- ornamented 
with trees. In a lofty iiland embofomed in wood, is the ruin of a cattle, one of the 
nine under the. rule of the great knight of Lochow>. It was once taken by the Mac- 
gregors, in a manner that did credit to the invention of a rude age. The place was 
not acceftible during f&mmerthe affailants therefore took advantage-of a froft, formed 
vaft fafeines of ftraw and boughs of trees, rolled thefe before them on the ice, to pro¬ 
tect them againft the arrows of the garrifon, till they could get near enough to make 

• Borlafe’s Antfq.Cornwal, 133.. Boethius, jc2, J Keith, *41. 

their 
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their attack, by fcaling at once the walls of the fortrefs. 1 he Veit re * of the northern 
nations were of this kind: the ancient Swedes and Goths pra&ifed an attack of the 
lame nature; but did, what perhaps the Mac-gregors might alfo have done, wait for a 
high wind in their favour, roll the Veits as near as poffible to the fort, fct them on fire, 
and under favour of the flame, diftrefling the befiegcd, never failed of a fuccefsful 
event. 

I mud obferve that the Mac-gregors were of old a mod potent people. They pof- 
fefled Glenurchie, were owners of Glen-Lion, and are even faid to have been the ori¬ 
ginal founders of Balloch or Taymouth, or at lead to have had their refidence there 
before they were fucceeded by the Campbells f. 

Somewhat farther, oppofite to the farm of Acheffan, is a fmall lake, noted for a float¬ 
ing ifland, fifty-one feet long, and twenty-nine broad, that fhifts its quarters with the 
wind. It has (like the iflands .of the Vadimonian lake, l’o elegantly deferibed { by the 
younger Pliny) drength fuflicient to carry an involuntary voyage, the cattle that might 
be furprifed feeding on this mobile folum , decehjpd with the appearance of its being firm 
land. It cannot indeed boad of carrying on its furface the darkfome groves of thofe on 
the Cutilian waters ; but, like the Lydian Calamina §, may be launched from the Tides 
of the lake with poles, and can fhew plenty of coarfe grafs, fome fmall willows, and a 
little birch tree |J. 

Proceed by the Tides of the river, fincc its paflage through Loch-Dochart, affuming 
the name of that lake. The pearl-fifhery in this part of the river fome years ago was 
carried on with great fuccefs, and the pearls were edeemed the faired and larged of any. 

The military road through this country is planned with a didinguifhed want of judg¬ 
ment ; a feries of undulations, quite,unneceflary, didrefs the traveller for a confiderable 
part of the way. Near Achline the eye begins to be relieved by the fight of inclofures ; 
and fome plantations begin to hide the nakednefs of the country. On approaching the 
village of Killin, every road and every path was filled with groupes of people, of both 
fexes, in neat dreffes, and lively plaids, returning from the facrament. A fober and 
decent countenance diftinguilhed every party, and evinced the deep fenfe they had of 
fo folemn a commemoration. Breadalbane in general is exempt from the charge of 
impropriety of conduct on thefe occafions, which happens fometimes; and by the un- 
difeerning, the local fault is indifcriminately attributed to the whole. 

Crofs two bridges. The river here forms two iflands, beautifully planted with firs : 
Inifhbuy, the mod eadcrly, is remarkably pifturefque, the water r&ufrig with tremen¬ 
dous force on each fide for a long tra£t over a feries of broken rocks, and lhort but 
quick-repeated catara&s, in a channel of unfpeakable rudenefs. 

Reach Killin, or Cill-Fhin, from the tradition of its having been the burial-place of 
Fingal. Here is an excellent inn, built by Lord Breadalbane, who, to the unfpeakable 
comfort of -the traveller, edabiilhed others at Dalmzriie, Tyendrum, and Kenmore, 
where they are as acceptable as caravanferas in the Ead. 

Mount Strone Clachan, a hill above Mr. Stuart’s, the minider's houfe, and am over¬ 
paid for the labour of th€ afeent by a mod enchanting view. A mod delicious plain 
ipreads itfelf beneath, divided into verdant meadows, or glowing with* ripened corn j 

• Olaut Magnui At Gent. Sept. lib. vii. c. H, 9. f Buchanan's Clans, : 38, 139. . 

t Epift. lib. viii. Ep. so. § Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. ii. c. 95. 

)| The thickncfs of this ifle is twenty.five inches. Perhaps, as Mr.'Gahn affirms to be the cafe of other 
floating iflands, this might have originated from the twilled roots of the fchxnus Inarifcus, and feirpus 
exfpitofus, converted into a more firm mafs by the addition of the carex caefpitofus. Vide Anixn. 
Acad. VII. 166. 
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embellifhed with woods, and watered with rivers uncommonly contrafted. On one 
fide, pours down its rocky channel the furious Dochart; on the other, glides between, 
its wooded banks the gentle Lochy, forming a vaft bend of ftiil water, till it joins the 
firft ; both terminating in the great expanfe of Loch-Tay. The northern and fouthern 
boundaries fuit the magnificence of the lake; but the northern rife w'ith fuperior ma- 
jefty in the rugged heights of Finlarig, and the wild fummits of the ftiil loftier Laurs, 
often patched with fnow throughout the year. Extenfive woods clothe both fides, the 
creation of the noble proprietor. 

At the foot of the firft, amidft woods of various trees, lie the ruins of the caftle of 
the fame name, the old feat of the Campbells, the knights of Glenurchie, and built by 
Sir Colin between the years 1513 and 1543 *. The venerable oaks, the vaft chefnuts, 
the a(h trees, and others of ancient growth, give a fine folemnity to the fcene, and com¬ 
pliment the memory of progenitors, fo (ludious of the benefit of po(ferity. Tradition 
is loud in report of the hofpitality of the place,, and blends with it tales of gallantry; 
one of feftivity, terminatmg m. blood and (laughter. Amidft the mirth of a chriftening, 
in the great hall of Finlarig, inhabited, t think, at that time by Sir Robert, fon of the 
chieftain, news arrived that the Mac-donalds of Keppoch had made a creach into the 
lands of fome of their friends, had acquired a great booty, and were at that time palling 
in triumph over the hill of Strone-clachan. The Campbells, who were then aflembled 
in numbers to honour the occafion, took fire at the infult, and, warm with the convivial 
cheer, darted from the table to take fudden revenge.. They afcended the hill with 
thoughtlefs bravery to begin the attack, were overpowered, and twenty cadets of the 
family left dead upon the fpot. News of the difader was immediately fent to Taymouth, 
the refidence of tl»e chieftain, who difpatched a reinforcement to thofe who had efcaped. 
They overtook the Mac-donalds at the braes of Glenurchie, defeated them, flew the 
brother of the chiedain, refcued the booty, and. returned back triumphing in the com¬ 
pletion of their revenge. 

Augud 17. Crofs a large arch over the Lochy, windirig to the north-wed, through 
a fmall but elegant glen, whofe fertile bottom is finely bounded by woods on both fides. 
Turn (hprt to the ead, and continue my journey on a fine road, at a confiderable height 
above Loch-Tay., The land (lopes to the water edge, and both above and below the 
highway forms a continued traft of cultivated ground, rich in corn, and varied with 
groves and plantations. The abundance of inhabitants on this fide furpaffes that of 
any place in Scort**ul of equal extent; for from Finlarig to the forks of the Lion, about 
fifteen miles, there are not fewer than feventeen hundred and eighty fouls, happy under 
a humane chieftain. Their habitations are prettily grouped along the fides 01 the hill, 
are fmall and mean, often without windows or. doors, and are the only difgrace to the 
magnificence of the fcenery. 

The oppofite part of the .lake is lefs populous, and lefs fertile; yet from the patches 
of corn-land, and the frequent woods, exhibits a mod beautiful view. 

In going through Laurs obfbrve a druidical circle, lefs complete than one that (hould 
nave been mentioned before, at Kinnel, a little fouth-weft of*Killin; which confifis of 
fix vaft (lone's, placed equi-diftant from each other. 

The windings of the lake-in the courfe of the ride become very cpnfpicuous, appear¬ 
ing to form three great bendings. Its length is about fifteen miles, the breadth one: 
the depth in many places a hundred fathoms; and even within as many yards of the 
fyore is fifty fathoms deep. It abounds with fiih, fuch as pike, perch, falmon, char, 

1 • 

* Black Book at Taymouth. 

4 trout. 
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trout, famlets, minnows, Iampries, and eels; A fpedes of trout is found here that 
weighs thirty pounds. 

All this country abounds with game, fuch as grous, ptarmigans, flags, roes, kc. 

Roes arc in a manner confined to Glen Lion, where they are protedlcd by the prin¬ 
cipal proprietor. Foxes are numerous and deflru&ive. Martins are rare; but the 
yellow-breafted was lately taken in the birch woods of Rannoch. The otter is common. 
The vulgar have an opinion that this animal has its king or leader; they defcribe it as 
being of a larger fize, and varied with white. They believe that it is never killed, 
without the fudden death of a man or foine other animal at the fame inftant; that its 
fkin is endued with great virtues, is an antidote againft all infe&ion, a prefervative to the 
warrior from wounds, and infures the mariner from all difafters on the watery element. 

The cock of the wood, or capercaille,"or capercalze, a bird of this genus, once fre¬ 
quent in all parts of the Highlands, is now confined to the pine forefts north of Loch • 
nefs: from the fize it is called the horfe of the woods, the male fomctimes weighing 
fifteen pounds. The colour of the breaft i» green, refembling that of the peacock : 
above each eye is a rich fcarlet (kin, common to the grous genus : the feet of this and 
the black cock are naked, and the edges of the toes ferrated ; for thefe birds, fitting 
upolf trees, do not want the thick feathery covering with which nature hath cloathed 
thofe of the red game and ptarmigan, who during winter are obliged to refide bedded 
in the fnows. Bilhop Lefly * deferibes three of the fpecies found in Scotland; the 
capercalze, which he truly fays feeds on the extreme ftioots of the pine, the common 
grous with its feathered feet, and the black cock: he omits the ptarmigan. It has been 
my fortune to meet with every kind : the three laft frequently j the capercalze only at 
Invernefs. 

Woodcocks appear in Breadalbane in the beginning or middle of November; but 
do not reach Ard-maddie, or, I may fay, any part of the weftern coaft of the Highlands 
till the latter end of December, or the beginning of January: they continue there in 
plenty till the middle or latter end of March, according to the mildnefs or rigour of the 
feafon, and then difappear at once. In the firft feafon they continue arriving in fuc- 
ceflion for a month; and in every county in Scotland (where they are found) fly regu¬ 
larly from eaft to weft. Their firft landing-places are in the caftern counties, fuch as 
Angus, Merns, &c. ufually about the end of October; but their ftay in thofe parts is 
very fhort, as woods are fo fcarce. Woodcocks are very rarely feen in Caithnefs; and 
there are ftill fewer in the Orknies, or in the more remote Hebrides: one or two ap¬ 
pear there, as if by accident driven thither by tempefts, not voluntary migrants. There 
is no account of thefe birds having ever bred in Scotland, any more than of the fieldel'are 
and redwing; yet all three make their fummer refidence in Norway* from whence, in 
all probability, many of them vifit our iilands. 

Sea eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country in winter j the black eagles 
continue there the whole year.. They were fo numerous a few years ago in Rannoch, 
that the commiffioners of the fqrfcited eftates gave a reward of five {hillings for every 
one that was deftroyed. In a little time fuch numbers were brought in, that the 
honourable board thought fit to reduce the reward, to three lhillings and fix- 
pence j but a fmall advance, in proportion as the birds grew fcarcer, in all probability 
would have effetted their ex:;rpation. But to refume the journey. The whole road 
on the fide of the lake is excellent, often crofted by gullies, the effe&s of great rains, or 
torrents from the melted fnow. The public are indebted to Lord Breadalbane not only 

* Hift. Scotisc, p. The female of the capercalze is of the colour of tl.e common grou*. 

for 
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for the goodnefs of the way, but for above thirty bridges, all made at his expence, to 
facilitate the paflage. Crofs the opening into the little plain of Fortingal, mentioned 
in my former Tour, noted for its camp, the moll northern work of the Romans that I 
could get any intelligence of. It feetns to have been the caftellum of fonie advanced 
party in the time of Antonine, or Coinmodus, or perhaps a temporary ftation in that of 
Severus,. in whofc reign the Romans abandoned thefe parts. A copper vcfleJ, with a 
beak, handle, and three feet, was found in it. 1 did not hear of any coins met with on 
the fpor; but, in digging the foundation of a tower near Taymouth, fourteen filver 
denarii were difeovered, but none of a later date than Marcus Aurelius. 

I mult alfo commemorate again the wonderful yew-tree in the church-yard of Fortin¬ 
gal, whofe ruins meafure fifty-fix feet in circumference. The middle part is now de¬ 
cayed to the ground ; but within memory was united to the height of three feet: 
Captain Campbell, of Glen-lion, having allured me that, when a boy, he has often 
climbed over, or rode cn, the then connefting part. Our anceftors feem to have had 
a claflical reafon for planting thefe difmal trees among the repofitories of the dead ; 
and a political one, for placing them about their houfes : in the firfl inftance, they were 
the lubllitutes of the invi/a aiprejfus ; in the other, they were the defigned provision of 
materials for the fturdy bows ol our warlike anceftors, ♦ 

Who drew, 

And almoft joined, tlie horns of the tough yew. 

In the days of archery fo great was the confumption of this fyecies of wood, that the 
bowyers were obliged to import ftaves of yew * for making the belt fort of bows. This 
tree is not univerfally difperfed through England in itsMiativc ftate; or at leaft is now 
in moll parts eradicated, on account of its noxious qualities ; yet it is ftill to be found 
in quantities on the lofty hills that bound the water of the Winander, thofe near Rydal 
in Weftmoreland, and on the face of many precipices in different parts of this kingdom. 

Not far from the church is the houfe of Colonel Campbell, of Glen-lion, a beautiful 
vale that runs feveral miles up the country, watered by a river of the fame name. 

I mull add to my account of the cryllal gem in pofleflion of that gentleman, that 
there was a remarkable one in pofleflion of Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton Brian, fet 
in a filver ring, refembling the meridian of a globe, with a crofs on the top, and on the 
rim the powerful names of Uriel, Raphael, Michael, and Gabriel. This predidled 
death dictated receipts for the cure of all curablcs t > and another, of much the fame 
kind, even condefcended to recover loll goods J. It was cuilomary in early times to 
depofit thefe balls in urns or fepulchres. Thus twenty were found at Rome in an ala- 
ballrine urn, cafed with two great ftoncs, and lodged in a hollow made in each to receive 
it. The contents were (befides the balls) a ring with a done fet in it, a needle, a comb, 
and fome bits of gold mixed with the allies: the needle fhewed thefe remains to have 
been thofe of a lady. 

In the tomb of Childeric, King of France, was found another of thefe balls. Some 
Merlin might have bellowed it on him ; which mud have been an invaluable gift, if it 
had the fame powers with that given by our magician to the Britifh Prince. 

Such was the glaffy globe that Merlin made. 

And gave unto King Ryence for his gard. 

That never foes his kingdom might invade, 
llut he it knew at home before he hard 
t Tydings thereof, and fo them ftill d$barr’d j 

* Statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. g. feA. 6 . f Aubrey’s Mifcellanies. I Ibid. 
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It was a famous prefcnt for a prince, 

And worthy workc of infinite rewardc. 

That treafons con'd betray, and foes convince : 

Happy this realme had it remayned ever fincc * ! 

Approach near Taymouth, keeping dill on the fide of the lake. Leave on the right, 
not far from the (horc, the pretty ifle of Loch-Tay, tufted with trees, {hading the 
ruins of the priory. From the ancient inhabitants of this holy ifland, the prefent 
noble owner has liberty of fifliing in the lake at all times in the year; which is denied 
to the other land-owners in the neighbourhood. But it was nccefl'ary for the monks 
to be indulged with that privilege, as their very exiftence depended on it. To this 
ifland the Campbells retreated at the approach of the Marquis or Montrofe, where toey 
defended themfelves for fome time againfl that hero. A (hot narrowly miffed him, 
which enraged him to that degree as to caufe him inftantly to carry fire and t'word 
through the whole country. It was taken and garrifoned ; but in 1654 was furren- 
dered to General Monk f. 

On the right is a plantation, the orchard of*the monaftery. In it is a black cherry- 
tree that meafures, four feet from the ground, ten feet three inches in circumference. 

Crofs the Tay on a temporary bridge, juft below its difeharge from the lake, where 
it properly begins to affurae that name. A molt elegant bridge is now conftru&ing in • 
this place, under the direction of Captain Archibald Campbel, after a defign by Mr. 
Baxter, partly at the expence of Lord Breadalbane, partly by that of the neighbouring 
gentry, and partly by aid of the commiflioners of forfeited eftates. It confifts of three 
large arches, and a fmaller on each fide, in cafe of floods. Reach 

Taymouth, his lordfhip’s principal houfe, originally called Balloch cattle, or the cattle 
at the difeharge of the lake j was built by Sir Colin Campbel., fixth .knight of Lot how, 
who died in the year 1583. Ihc place has bem much modernized lince the days of 
the founder ; has the addition of two wings, and loft its caftcllatcd form, as well .is the 
old name. We are informed that this Sir Colin “ was an great juiliciar all his tyme- 
throchtht quhille he fuftenit that dadlie feid of the Clangregour ane lang fpace. And 
befydis that he caufed execuft to the death many notable lymmeris. lie behaddit the 
Laird M‘Greg' himfelff at Candomir in pretence of the Erie of Atholl, the juftice clerk, 
and lundrie other noblemen J.” 

By a poem I met with in the library at Taymouth, it appears that this unfortuna'e 
chieftain, furnamed Duncan Laider, or the Strong, made a very-good end ; and deli¬ 
vered, in penitential rhymes, in Spenfer’s- manner, an account of his paft life, his furrow 
for. his fins, and his pathetical farewell to the various feenes of his plundering exploits. 
Like Spenfer, he perfonifieti the vices. The two firft ftanzas.will luffice fora fpeciinen. 
of his manner : 

Qiihn pa flit wes the tyme of tendir age. 

And youth with infolcnce maid acquentancc. 

And wickitnefs enforcedwillcourage, 

Qithill Might with Crueltie maid -alliance j 
Then Falftiead tuke on him the governance* 

And me hetaucht ane houihald for to-gyde 
Callit evd companie, baith to gang and ryde.- 

My maifler houihald wen hcicht Opprcffiouo, 

Reif my fteward that cairit of na wrang ; 

Murthure, lnuchtir, ay of ane proftffiouo. 

My cubioularit, bene tnit year s lang : 

Kecept, that oft tuik mony ane faug, 

Was porter to the yettis, to oppin wyde, 

And Covatice wei chumbcrlaue at ail tyde. 

* Spcnfcr’i Fairy Queen, Book III. e. a. ftanza 2 1. f Whitelock’s Mem. 593. 
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The mod remarkable part of the furniture of Taymouth is the portraits; here being 
a moil confidorable collection of the works of Jamefon, the Scotch Vandyck, an eleve 
of this family. 

In the fame room with the famous genealogical picture are about twenty heads of 
perfons of the fame family. Among them is the lafi: Sir Duncan Campbell, a favourite 
of James VI.; and not lefs fo of Anne of Denmark ; who', after the acceffion, often'by 
letter folicited his prefence at her new court; and fent him, as a mark of innocent 
eftcem, a ring fet with diamonds, and ornamented with a pair of doves. 

The other pictures of Jamefon's performance are in a finall parlour ; but unfortu¬ 
nately much injured by an attempt to repair them. There are the heads of 

William Graham, Earl of Airth, 1637. He was originally Earl of Menteith, a title 
derived from a long train of anceftors. He was much favoured by Charles I. who in¬ 
dulged his pride by conferring on him, at his requeft, the earldom of Strathem, 
which he pretended to, as being defeended from David Stuart, nephew to David II. 
Unfortunately his vanity induced him to hint fomc pretenfions to the crown. Charles 
punifhed his folly by depriving him of both earldoms; but, relenting foon after, created 
him Earl of Airth, with precedence due to die creation of Malife, E. of Menteith by 
James I. 

John Lord Lefsly, 1636, afterwards Duke of Rothes*. He died in 1681; and had, 
according to the extravagant folly of the times, a funeral of uncommon magnificence f. 
The Duke of York being at that time in Scotland, was afked how be Ihould be buried, 
his highnefs anfwered as chancellor of Scotland; his relations, ill verfed in courtly lan¬ 
guage, concluded that his funeral was to be at the public expence, and bellowed on it a 
lum their circumftances would not admit of. But a happy confequence of this vanity 
was a law reftricting the idle expence of coftly funerals. 

James, Marquis of Hamilton, 1636, afterwards Duke of Hamilton. 

Mary, Marchionefs of Hamilton, 1636, daughter to the former, and on the death of 
her brother, lieirefs to the title and fortune This lady is diftinguilhed for her works of 
piety and charity, in the ifle of Arran, by the glorious title of the Good. 

Archibald Lord Napier, 1637, grand-fon of the celebrated John Napier, author of 
the Logarithms. 

William Earl Marifhai, 1637, a remarkable fufferer in the caufes of Charles I. and II.: 
rewarded, on the reftoration, with the privy feal of Scotland. 

The Lord of Loudon, 1637, afterwards chancellor of Scotland. 

Thomas Hamilton, Lord Binning, fon of the firft Earl of Hadington, and fucceflor 
to the title. In 1640, being commandant of the garrifon of Dunglas, then held for the 
Covenanters, was blown up, with feveral other perfons of quality, by the delperate 
treachery of his page, an Englilh boy, who had been infulted by the company on ac¬ 
count of fomc fuccefs of the Scots, and in revenge fet fire to. the powder magazine; 
one gentleman, who at the time Hood at an open window, was blown out and lur- 
vived } the boy's arm was found m the ruins with a ladle in it, with which he was fup- 
pofed to have carried the fuel. 

John Earl of Mar, 1636, made Knight of the Bath at the creation of Henry, Prince 
of Wales. 

Sir Robert Campbell, of Glenurchie, 1641. 

Sir John Campbell, of Glenurchie, 1642. 

• Vide Vol. I. 108* + Reprefented in four'large plates, publiihed by Thomas Sontmera. 
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In the drawing room arc two portraits, by Vandyck, of two noble brothers, diftin- 
guilhed cliarafters in the unhappy times of Charles I. The firlt may be Ailed one of 
the molt capital of that great painter’s performances. Sir Robert Walpole, the bed 
judge of paintings in his time, was of that opinion, and would have given any price for 
it. There is particular reafon for the exquifite finilhing of this picture ; Vandyck was 
patronized Ly his lordlbip, lived with him at Holland houfe, and had all opportunity to 
complete it at full leifure. The beautiful, the courteous, the gallant Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland, is reprefented at full length, dreffed with the elegance he misrht have ap¬ 
peared in to win the affections of the Queen of his unfortunate mailer. He appears in 
a white and gold doublet; a fcarlet mantle, laced with gold, flows gracefully from him ; 
his white boots are ornamented with point; his armour lies by him. Charles was 
{truck with jealoufy at the partiality flicwn to this favourite by Henrietta. He directed 
his lordfhip to coniine himl'elf to his houfe; nor was the rellraint taken off', till the 
Queen refilled on that account, to cohabit with her royal fpoufe.* Hut neither loyalty 
to his mailer, nor tondernefs to his fair tniflrcfs, could prevent him from joining the 
popular party after receiving every favour from the court, his earldom, the garter, 
command of the guard, and groom of the Hole. With unfettled principles, he again 
deferred his new friends, fluffing from fide to fide. At length, immediately before the 
murder of his fovoreign, roufed by the dangers of one to whom he was l'o much in¬ 
debted, he made a fingle effort in his favour; but, on the firll appearance of danger 
(as he had done more than once) fled the attack, was taken, and ended his days on the 
fcaffold, falling timidly, inglorious, unpitied. 

In the fame room is the portrait of his cider brother Robert Earl of Warwick, high 
admiral of England, in he fervice of the parliament. The {hips in the back ground 
denote his profefllon. llis perfou, like the Earl of Holland’s, elegant; his mind more 
firm, and his political conduct more coherent. lie left a court he had no obligation to; 
adhered to the Parliament as long as it exilied, and fupported himfelf by the power of 
Cromwell, as foon as the tyrant had deltroyed that instrument of his ambition. He 
was of great popularity with the puritanical party, kept open houfe for the Divines of 
the times, was a conftant attendant at their fermons, “ made merry with them and at 
them, which they difpenfed with. He became the head of their party, and got the 
llyle of a godly mail. Yet of fuch a licence in his words and in his actions, that a man 
oflefs virtue could not be found outf.” What a picture of fanatical priell-hood ? 
■which could endure, for its own end, the vices of the great; yet at the fame time, be 
outrageous againlt the innocent pleafuresof the multitude. 

In the dining room are portraits of a later time. John, the firft Earl of Breadalbane, • 
a half length, in his robes. His lady, daughter to the unfortunate Holland, is in an¬ 
other frame, near him. His lordfliip was unhappily a dilliuguillicd character in the 
reign of King William. He had formed a humane plan for conciliating the affections 
of the clans by bribing them into loyalty, till reflection and cooler times would give 
them opportunity of feting the benefits that would refult from change of government. 
The chieftains at once attended to his propofals ; and, at the fame timp, gave affurance 
to their old mailer, that they would preferve terms’no longer than was confident with 
his intcreft. Enraged at their perfidy, and perhaps actuated by feudal refentment, he 
formed the common feheme in North Britain, of extirpation by fire and fword. The 
molt pernicious indeed of the clans was finglcd out for execution j but the manner and 
thefeafon were attended with circuinlt.mces of fuch a nature, that caxfcd the indifferent 
to ffiudder; the clans to relent with a long and fatal revenge. 


* Royal and Noble Authors, i, 132. 2d cd. 
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In the library is a hiftory of Thebes, in vcrl'c. 

The will of Duncan Laider, before quoted ; a long poem in manufcript. 

His lordihip’s policy # furrounds the houfe, which (lands in a park, one of the few 
in North Britain where fallow deer are feen. 

The ground is in remarkably fine order, owing to his lordihip’s afliduity in clearing 
it from the Hones with which it was once covered. A blatter was kept in conftant em¬ 
ploy, to blalt with gunpowder the great Hones; for by rcafon of their lize, there was 
no other method of removing them. 

The Berceau walk is very magnificent, compofed of great lipic trees, forming a fine 
Gothic roof, four hundred and fifty yards long. The fouth terrace on the banks of the 
Tay is eighteen hundred yards long ; that on the north, two thoufand two hundred, 
and is to extend as far as the junction of the fay and the Lion, about eighteen hun¬ 
dred more: each is fifty feet wide, and kept with the ncatnefs of the walks of a London 
villa. The river runs with great rapidity, is clear but not colourlefs; for its pcllucid- 
nefs is that of brown cry Hal, as is the cafe with moll of the rivers in Scotland. The 
Tay has here a wooden bridge, two hundred feet long, leading to a white feat on the 
fide of the hill, commanding a fine view up and down Strath Tay. .The rich meadow's 
beneath the winding of the river, the beginning of Loch-Tay, the difeharge of the river 
out of it, the pretty village and church of Kintnore, form a moll pleafing.and magnifi¬ 
cent prolpcft. 

The view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a nearer fight of the 
church and village : the two fides of the line water are feen to vafi advantage. 

Much flax is cultivated in thefe parts. A few years ago, when preemia were given 
for the greateH crops, from fevenly to a hundred and twenty hoglheads of lin-feed were 
annually fown ; and each peck yielded two Hones of drefl'ed flax ; and when the yarn 
fold higheH, two thoufand pounds worth has been fold out of the country. The 
prefent low price aftefts the trade of the country, yet Hill more flax is imported than the 
land produces. 

Oats, bear f, and potatoes are the other crops. Oats yield from four to fix-fold at 
the moH, oftener lefs; bear, from eight to ten, at an average, fix. The corn railed 
feldoni fuffices the number of inhabitants j for they are often obliged to have recourfe 
to importation. 

Every perfon has his potatoe-garden; and they often change the fort: the London- 
Lady has been found to fucceed beft, which in fome farms yields from feven to ten fold. 
Some people have diftilled from this root a very Itrong lpirit, which has been found to 
be cheaper than what is diftilled from any grain. Starch is' alfo made of it; and, in 
fome families, bread. 

Corcar, or the Lichen omphaloides, is an article of commerce ; great quantities have: 
been feraped from the rocks, and exported for the ufe of the . dyers, at the price of a 
fhilling or fixteen pence a Hone. 

A good many fheep are now reared here. The beft .fat weathers fell for eleven {hil¬ 
lings each. Thofe of the old fmall kind for only fix. Much wool is fent out of the 
country. 

The beft black cattle have been fold for five guineas per head ; but the ufual price of 
the four year old is about five and forty (hillings. While on this fubject, I cannot help 

* r I hie wird fi. nitil's Ik- re, improvement*, or demefue. 

f A variety ot lVuiky wit li f.piarc: heads, and four raws of (Train, called by old Ocrrard, Bearc 
■alley, or Barley lji,r, and Hordeum polyftichum virnum, to tliilinguifh it from the common kind, which 
- JfyIt s ii'o.dcutu dy tlichou. Its fuiu barren lands, and ripens early, which recommends the ule in this 
iny climate. 
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mentioning the diflrefsful ftatc of this country, previous to the rebellion; for, till the 
year 1745, Lord lircailalbane war. obliged to keep a condant guard for the protection 
of his vaHals cattle, or to retain loins among the thievilh clans, having too much i'pirit 
to fubmil to pay the infamous tax of black meal to the plundering chieftains. 

Fewhorfcs are reared here. Such which feed on the tops of the higher hills are of- 
tcnaffe&cd with a dillempcr that commonly proves fatal, if a remedy is not applied 
within twenty-four liours. It attacks them iu the months of July and Auguft, ul'uallv 
after a fall of rain, on or before the dew riles in the morning. An univerfal fwelling 
lprcads over the body; the remedy is exercife, chafing, or any method that promotes 
urine and perforation. The vulgar attribute this evil to a certain animal that fcatters 
its venom over ‘he grafs ; but more probably it a riles from forne noxious vegetable 
hitherto unobferved. 

Auguft 19. Oofs the Lion at a ford near its union with the Tay. To the north 
lbars the rocky hill of Shi-hallin, or the paps; and to the left lies the road to Rani- 
noch, noted for its lake and pine foreft. # 

Vilit Caftle Menzies, the feat of Sir Robert Menzies, placed romanticly at the foot 
of the northern fide of Strath-Tay. The woods that rife boldly above, and the grey 
rocks that peep between, are no iVnall embellifluncnt to the vale. Far up the hill are 
the remains of a hermitage, formed by two lidos of native rock, and two of wall, fome 
centuries pall:, the retreat of the chief of the family, who difgufted with the world, re¬ 
tired here, and refigned his fortune to a younger brother. 

Crofs Tay-brkige, and vilit on the oppofite fide. Monels, a place Mr. Fleming isfo 
happy as to call himfclf owner of. A neat walk conduits you along the fides of a deep 
and well-wooded glen, enriched with a profufion and variety of cafcades, that ftrike 
with aftonilhment. The firft, which lies on the left, runs down a rude ftaircafe with 
numbers of landing-places, and patters down the fteps with great beauty. Advancing 
along the bottom, on the right, is a deep and darkfome chalin, water-worn for ages; 
the end filled with a great cataraft, confiding of fcveral breaks. The rocks more pro¬ 
perly arch than impend over it, and trees imbrown and (hade the whole. 

Afcend a zig-zag walk, and, after a long labour, crofs the firft calcade. The path 
is continued among the woods to the top of the hill: emerge into a corn-field, re-enter 
the wood, and difeover, from the verge of an immenfe precipice, another catarad, 
forming one valt fhcct, tumbling into the deep hollow, from whence it gulhes furioufly, 
and is inftantly loft in a wood beneath. 

No ftranger muft omit vifiting Monefs, it being an epitome of every thing that can 
be admired in the curiofity of water-falls. 

Auguft. ao. Leave Taymouth. Soon reach the eaftern extremity of Lord Bread- 
albane’s eftate ; which, I may now fay from experience, reaches near a hundred miles; 
having feen the other end among the Hate illands in the weftern fea. The anceftor of 
Lord Breadalbanc’s being alked why he placed his houfe at the extremity of his eftate, 
anfwercd, that he intended it Ihould be in time in the middle of it. In thofe days he 
might have a profped of making his words good. , 

Ride along the banks of the 'Fay. The river* flows in frequent Reaches of confider- 
able length, which are finely bordered with corn-fields,’intermixed with finall 'groves; 
both which fpread on both fides, far up the hills. Crofs Tay-bridge, and continue the 
fame fort of pleafing ride, with one variation only, and that for a finall fpace, where 
the banks heighten, and arc eloathed with hanging woods; and, near them are a few 
rifings covered with broom. 

A little 
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A little below Tay-bridge enter that tlivifion of Perthfhire, called Athol, infamous, 
fays Camden, for its witches ; with more truth, at prefent, to be admired for its high 
improvements, natural and moral. 

Enter the parilh of Logierait, containing about 2,200 inhabitants. Go through the 
little town of Logierait, in feudal days the feat of the regality court, where the family of 
Athol had an extenftvc civil and criminal jurifdiftion. By power delegated from the 
crown, the great men had formerly courts, “ with fock, lack, pitt * and gallous, toil! 
and hame, infangthief and outfangthief, had power to hald courts for flauchter ; and 
to doe juftice upan anc man taken with theift, that is feifed thairwith in hand have-and, 
or on back bearand.” Juftice was adminiftered with great expedition, and too often 
with vindiftve feverity : originally the time of trial and execution was to be within three 
funs: about the latter end of the lalt century, the execution was extended to nine days 
after fentencc: but, on a rapid and unjuft execution in Hamilton f, in the year 1720, 
the time was to be deferred tor forty days, on the fouth, and fixty oh the north, of the 
Tay, that the cafe might reach the royal e?r, and majefty have opportunity of exerting 
its brighteft prerogative. 

Above the town, is the poor remnant of the caftle, defended on the acceffible fide by 
a deep ditch : the other is of great lteepnels. It is laid to have been a hunting feat of 
Alexander III. The profpeft from hence is fine; for three beautiful vales, and two 
great rivers, the Tay and the Tumel, unite beneath. This was felefted as the place of 
execution, that the criminal might appear a (hiking example of juftice to fo great an ex¬ 
tent of country. I irntft add, that l' exccuteur de la haute jujlice had his houfc free, and 
two pecks of meal, and a certain fee) for every diicharge of his office. 

Defcend, and am ferried over the Tumel: reach the great road to Blair, and turn¬ 
ing to the left, reach Dal/hian ; where on the fummit of a little hill, in an area of a 
hundred and lixty feet diameter, is the ruin of St. Catherine’s chapel: on the accef¬ 
fible fide of a hill is a ditch of great depth. This place feems to have been an ancient 
Brkifh port ; and that in after-times the founder of this chapel might prefer the fitua- 
tion on account of the lecurity it might afford to the devotees in a barbarous age. 
There are in other parts of this parilh remains of chapels, and other religious founda¬ 
tions, as at Killichaflio, Tillipurie, Chapeltovvn, and Pilgir; and at Killichange may be 
feen a ruin, furroundtd with woods, with the rolling waters of the Tumel adding fo- 
lemnity to the lituation. 

Enter the parifh of Mouline, Ma-oline, or the little lake, from the wet fituation of 
part: that called the Hollow of Mouline is the moft fertile. The parifh contains about 
two thoufand five hundred fouls. Their manufactures, and thofe of Logierait, are tlie- 
fame : in both great quantities of flax being fpun into yarn; and much flax imported 
from Holland and the Baltic for that purpofe, befides what is raifed in the country. 
Nctwithftanding the apparent fertility of thefe vales, the produce of oats, bear, and 
potatoes, is not equal to the co’nfumption ; but quantities of meal are imported. Bar¬ 
ley bread is much uli-d in thefe parts, and eftcemed to be very wholefoine. 

To the honour of the landlords of all the trafts I palled over fince my landing, none 
of the tenants hafe migrated. They arc encouraged m manufactures, and rural a-con- 
omy. ‘The ladies promote the article of cleanlinefs among the lower order of females 
by little preemia: for example the Duchcfs of Athol rewards with finart hats the lades 
who appear neateft in thofe parts, where her Grace’s influence extends. 

* Women were ufually punifiied by drowning. f Life of Captain Forteous. Loudon 1737, p. 38. 
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In this parifh are confiderable natural woods of oak: they are cut done in twenty 
years for the fake of the bark, which is here an important article of commerce. The 
timber fells at little or no price, being too fmall for ufe. 

The common difeafes of this country (I may fay of the Highlands in general) are 
fevers and colds. The putrid fever makes great ravages. Among the mva cohors 
febrium which have viiited the earth, the ague was till of late a it ranger here. The 
Glacach, or, as it is fometimes called, the .Vlac-donalds dii’order, is not uncommon. 
The afHi&ed finds a tightnefs and fullncfs in his chelt, as is frequent in the beginning 
of confumptions. A family of the name of Macdonald, an hereditary race of Mac- 
haons, pretend to the cure by glacach, or handling of the part affe&ed, in the fame 
manner as the Irilh Mr. Greatreaks, in the lad century, cured by ftroking. The IVlae- 
donals touch the part, and mutter certain charms j. but, to their credit, never accept a 
fee on any entreaty. 

Common colds are cured by Brochan, or water gruel, fwcetened with honpy ; or 
by a dofe of butter and honey melted in fpirit^ and adminidered as hot as poffiule. 

As I am on this fubject, I (hall in this place continue the lid of natural remedies-, 
which were found efficacious before they began to 

Fee the Doftor for his nanfeous diaught. 

Adult perfons freed thcmfelves from colds, in the dead of winter, by plunging into 
the river; immediately going to-bed under a load of cloaths, and fweating away their 
complaint. 

Warm cow’s milk in the morning, or two parts milk and one water, a little treacle 
and vinegar made into whey, and drank warm, freed the Highlander from an inveterate 
cough. 

The chin-cough was cured by-a dccoftion of apples, and of the mountain a(h, 
fweetened with brown fugar. 

Confumptions, and all the diforders of the liver, found a fimple remedy in dt inking 
of butter-milk. 

Stale urine and bran made very hot, and applied to the part, freed the rheumatic 
from his excruciating pains. 

Fluxes were cured by the ufe of meadow fweet, or jelly of bilberry, or a poultice of 
flour and fuet; or new churned butter; or ftrong cream and frcfli (uet boiled, and 
drank plentifully morning and evening. 

Formerly the wild carrot boiled, at prefent the garden carrot, proved a relief in can¬ 
cerous, or ulcerous cafes. Even the faculty admit the falutary ellett of the carrot-poul¬ 
tice in fweetening the intolerable fcctor of rhe cancer, a property till lately negle&ed 
or unknown. How reafonable would it be therefore, to make trial of thefe other re¬ 
medies, founded in all probability, on rational obfervation and judicious attention to 
nature I 

Perfons affe&cd with the fcrophula imagined they found benefit by expofmg the 
part every day to a dream of cold* water. 

Flowers of daifies, and narrow and broad leaved plantane, were thought to be reme¬ 
dies for the ophthalmia. • 

Scabious root, or the bark of afli tree burnt, was adminidered for the tooth-ach. 

The water ranunculus is ufed indead of canthrades to raife bliders. 

But among the ufeful plants, the Corr or Cor-meille * mud not be omitted,.whofe 
root dried are the fupport of the Highlanders in long journics, amidlt the barren hills 

* Orobus tuberofus, wood p^nfe. Hudl". H. Ang. 274. 
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ileftitute of the fupports of life; and a fmall quantity, like the alimentary powders, will 
for a long time repel the attacks of hunger. Infilled in liquor it is an agreeable bever¬ 
age, and, like the Nepenthe of the Greeks, exhilirates the mind. From the fimilitude 
of found in the name, it i'eems to be the fame with Chara, the root difeovered by the. 
foldiers of Ctefar at the liege of Pvrrachium *, which fteeped in milk was fuch a relief 
to the fatn'ifhed army. Or wc may reafonably believe it to have been the Caledonian 
food defcribed by Dio f, of which the quantity of a bean would prevent both hunger 
and third : and this, fays the hi/lorian, they have ready for all occafions. 

Among the plants of mere rarity, mull be reckoned the trailing thyme leaved Azalea, 
and the reclining Sibbaldia. The firft is found on Crouaclun, and on Benmore ; the 
lad on Benmore. 

Mr. John Stuart informed me, that he had difeovered, in fome part of Breadalbane, 
the Betula Nana, or Dwarf Birch. This plant grows in plenty in fome boggy ground 
in the canton of Schweitz, w here the natives believe it 10 be the fuecies with which our 
Saviour was fcourged ; and from that period it was curfed with a ftunted growth. 

For burns, they boil cream till it becomes oil, and with it anoint the part. 

The Itch declines in proportion as cleanlinefs gains ground. It may happen that 
that diforder may be fought in the purlieus of St. Giles’s, and other feats of filth, po¬ 
verty, and debauchery, in our great towns. 

During the unhappy civil wars of this kingdom in the laft century, a loathfonie and 
horrible diftemper, originating from the vices of mankind, made its appearance in the 
Highlands, and was luppofed to have been communicated firft by the parliament’s gar- 
rifon at Inverlochy. It has fince diffufed itfelf over molt parts of the Highlands, and 
even crept into the Lowlands, feeming to have accomplilhed the divine menace, in vifit- 
ing the fins of the father upon the children to the third and fourth generation. 

The recital is difagreeable, but too curious to be fupprefled ; and therefore, not to 
betray the delicate mind into a difgufting narrative, I throw it into the Appendix, and 
leave the perufal to the choice of the reader. 

I fhall now proceed from the diforders of the body to thofe of the foul; for what 
elfe are the fuperftitions that infeft mankind ? a few unnoticed before are fiill preferved, 
or have till within a fmall fpace been found in the places I have vifited, and which may 
merit mention, as their exiftence in a little time may happily be loft. 

After marriage, the bride immediately walks round the church, unattended by the 
bridegroom. The precaution of loofening every knot about the new-joined pair is 
ftri&ly obferved, for fear of the penalty denounced in the former volumes. It mull be 
remarked that the cuftom is obferved even in France, nouer Paigui/lctta being a com¬ 
mon phrafe for dilappointments of this nature. 

Matrimony is avoided in the month of January, which is called in the Erfe the cold 
month ; but what is more. Angular, the ceremony is avoided even in the enlivening 
month of May. Perhaps they might have caught this fuperftition from the Romans, 
who had the fame dread of entering into the nuptial ftate at that ieafon j for the amo¬ 
rous Ovid informs us, 

«■ 

• Net- siduat tsedis eadem, nec virginis apta 

Tempura, qua; mipflt non diuturna tuir. 

Hac quoque dc caula, fi te proverbia tangunt. 

Men ft malas Maio nubere vulgwsait. I’altq v. 4 .<’7. 


1 


•* CVrar, de Eel. Civil, lib. iii. 


f In vita Sever;. 
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No tapers then (hall burn ; for never bride. 

Wed in ill feafon, long her blifs enjoy'd. 

If you are fond of prove bs always fay, 

No lafs proves thrifty, who is wed in May. 

After baptifm, the firft meat that the company taftes is crowdie, a mixture of meal 
and water, or meal and ale thoroughly mixed : of this every perfon takes three fpoon- 
fulls. 

The mother never fets about any work till fixe has been kirked. In the church of Scot¬ 
land there is no ceremony on the occafion ; but the woman, attended by lbine of her 
neighbours, goes into the church,fometimes in (ervice-time,but oftener when it is empty; 
goes out again, furrounds it, rofrefhes herfelf at fome public-houfe, and then returns 
home. Before this ceremony fhc is looked on as unclean, never is permitted to eat 
with the family; nor will any one eat of the victuals Ihe has drelfed. 

It has happened that, after baptifm, the father has placed a bafket filled with bread 
and cheefe on the pot hook that impended over the fire in the middle of the room, 
which the company fit around ; and the child is thrice handed acrofs the fire, with the 
defign to fruftrate all attempts of evil fpirits or evil eyes. This originally feems to have 
been defigned as a purification, and of idolatrous origin, as the Ifraelites made their 
children pafs through the fire to Moloch. The word ufed for charms in general is colas 
or knowlege, a proof of the high repute they were once held in. Other charms were 
llyied paiders, a word taken from the Paler nojler. A necklace is called padreuchain, 
bccaufe on turning every bead they ufed one of thefe paiders. Other charms again are 
called toifgeuls, from the ufe of particular verfes of the gofpel. 

The fuperftition of making pilgrimages to certain wells or chapels is flill preferved: 
that to St. Phillan’s is much in vogue ; and others again to different places. The ob¬ 
ject is relief from the diforders mankind labour under. In lbrne places the pilgrims 
only drink of the water ; in others they undergo immerfion. 

A Highlander, in order to protect himfelf from any harms apprehended from the 
fairy tribe, will draw round himfelf a circle with a fapling of the oak. This may be a 
relique of druidifm, and only a continuation of the reipett paid to the tree held in fuch 
veneration by the pridlhood of our anceftors. 

They pay great attention to their lucky and unlucky days. The Romans could not 
be more attentive on fimilar occafions; and lurely the Highlander may be excufed the 
fuperftition, iince Augultus* could fay that he never went abroad cm the day following 
the: Numlina, nor began any ferious undertaking on the Nona, and that merely to avoid 
the unlucky omen. The ^eot'ilh mountaineers efteem the 14th of May unfortunate, 
and the day of the week that it has happened to fall on. Thus Thurfduy is a black day 
for the prefent year. 

They are alfo very claflical in obferving what they firft meet on the commencement 
of a journey. They confider the looks, garb, and character of the firft perlon they fee. 
If he has a good countenance, is decently clad, and has a fair reputation, they rejoice in 
the omen; if the contrary, they proceed with fears, or return home, and begin their 
journey a fecond time. 

The beltein, or the rural facrifice, on the firft of May 0 . S., has been mentioned 
before. Hallow eve is allb kept facred : as loon as it is dark, a perlon fits fire to a 
bufli of broom fattened round a pole,and, attended with a crowd runs about the village, 
lie then flings it down, keeps great quantity ol combat!ible matters qi it, and makes a 
great bonfire. A whole trait is thus illuminated at the fame time, and makes a tine 


* Suetonius, vit. Aug. o. yj. 
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appearance. The earning of the fiery pole appears to be a relique of druidifm ; for, 
lays Dodor Borlafe *, fires pnferre was eileemed a fpccies of paganilin, forbidden by 
the Gallic councils, ami the <v <ccnjlrn facularum were condemned to capital punilhment, 
as if they facrificed to the devil. 

The Highlanders form a fort of almanack or prefage of the weather of the enfuing 
year in the following manner: They make obfervation on twelve days, beginning‘at 
the lafi of December, and hold as an infallible rule, that whatsoever weather happens 
on each of thofe days, the fame will prove to agree in the correspondent months. Thus, 
January is to anfwer to the weather of December the 31ft; February to that of January 
ill; and fo with the reft. Old people itill pay great attention to this augury. 

To thofe fuperflitions may be added certain culloms now worn out, which were pe¬ 
culiar to this country. 

In old times the great Highland families font their heir, as foon as he was weaned, 
to lome wealthy tenant, who educated him in the hardy manner of the country, at his 
own expence. When the foller-father reilored the child to his parents, he always lent 
with him a number of cows, proportioned to his abilities, as. a mark of the fenl'e he had 
of the honour clone him. A flrong attachment ever after fubfifted between the two fa¬ 
milies : the whole family of the foller-father was received under the protection of the 
chieftain, and held in the highefl: efteem. 

To this day the greater chieftains are named by their clans from fomc of their an- 
ceftors, eminent for ftrength, wifdom, or valour. Thus the- Duke of Argyle is llyled 
Mac-cliailean mhoir, the foil of the great Colin. Lord Breadalbane, Mac-chailean 
mhic Dhonachi, the fon of Colin, fon of Duncan. The head of the family of Dunftaf- 
lage, Mac-Innais an Duin, or the fon of Angus of the hill. 

Moll of the old names of the Highlanders were derived from feme perfonal property. 
Thus Donald or Don-fhuil fignifies brown eye; Fin-lay, white head ; Dun-can, brown 
head; Colin, or Co-aluin, beautiful ; and Gorm-la, a blue eye. 

The old Highlanders were fo remarkable for their hofpitality that their doors were 
always lsft open, as if it were to invite the hungry travellers to walk in and partake of 
their meals; but if two crofs flicks were feen at the door, it was a fign that the family 
was at dinner, and did not defire more gucfls. In this cafe the churl was held in the 
higheft contempt; nor would the molt prefling neceflity induce the paflenger to turn 
in. Great hofpitality is fliil preferred through all parts of the country to the ft ranger, 
whofe character or recommendations claim the mod diftant pretenfions. But this virtue 
mud ceafc, or at bed lcfl'en, in proportion as the inundation of travellers increafcs : a 
quick fuccefiion of new gueds will be found to be a trouble.and an expence unfupport- 
able ; but they will have this confolation, that good inns will be the confequence even 
of a partial fubverfion of the hofpitable fyftent. 

Strift fidelity is another diftinguifhing character of the Highlanders. Two inftances, 
taken from diftant periods, will be fufiicient proofs of the high degree in which they 
poflefs this fhining virtue. In the reign of James V., ( when the Clan chattan had r.iif jd 
a dangerous infurrettion, attended with all the barbarities ufual in thofe days, the Earl 
of Murray raifed his people, fuppreifed the iufurgents, and ordered two hundred of the 
principal prifoners to execution. As they were led one by one to the gallows, the Earl 
offered them a pardon in cafe they would difeover the lurking place of their chieftain; 
but they unanimoufly told him, that were they acquainted with it, no fort of punifhmcnt 
ihould ever inducement to be guilty of a breach of truft to their leader f. 

• Antic. Cornwall, 136. f Lefty <k origine, moribus, ct rebus gtflij Scotorinn, 405. 
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The other example is taken from more recent and mercenary days. In the year 
1746, when the young pretender preferred the prefervation of an unhappy life by an 
inglorious flight, to the honour of falling heroically with his faithful followers in the 
field of Cullodcn, he for five months led the life of a fugitive, amid A: a numerous and 
various fet of mountaineers. He trufled his perfon often to the lowed and mod dill'o- 
lute of the people ; to men pinched with poverty, or accudomod to rapine ; yet neither 
the fear ofpuniihment for afliding the wretched wanderer, nor the dazzling allurement 
of the reward of thirty thoufand pounds, could ever prevail on any one to violate the 
laws of hofpitality, or be guilty of a breach of trud. They extricated him out of every 
difficulty; they completed his deliverance, preferving his life for mortifications more 
aflli&ing than the dreadful hardffiips he fuftained during his long flight. 

Soon after entering the parifh of Mouline, leave on the right Edradour. At this 
place, on the top of a deep den, are the remains of a circular building, called the Black 
cadle, about fixty ’feet diameter within fide, and the walls about eight feet thick. It is 
fuppofed to have been inhabited by an F.nglifh’baron who married a Scots heirefs in the 
reign of Edward I. There is another about a mile wed from the village of Mouline, 
near Balyou’an, and a third on an eminence fouth of the former. One of thefe an- 
fwers to another fimitar at Killichange, in the parifli of Logierait. Some cohje&urc 
thefe round buildings to have been intended for making fignals with fires in cafe of 
invafions; others think them to have been Tigh Faiky, or a dorehoufe for the conceal¬ 
ment of valuable effects in cafe of fudden inroads. The firfl is a very probable opinion, 
as I can trace, approaching towards the wed fea, a chain of thefe edifices, one within 
fight of the next, for a very confidcrable way. It is not unlikely, if fearch was made, 
but that they may even extend to the ead fea, fo as to form a feries of beacons crofs this 
part of the kingdom. 

My worthy fellow-voyager, Mr. Stuart, lias, from remarks on feveral in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Killin, enabled me to trace them for feveral miles. To begin with the 
moll eadern, next to thofe l have mentioned, there is one on the hill of Drummin, 
oppofitc to "laymouth, on the fide of the vale; another lies within view, above the 
church of Fortingal: on the hill Druim-an-timhoir is a third, oppofite to Alt-mhuic, ead 
ofMiggerny: one under the houfe of Caflily, called Caftal-mhic-m-il; and another, 
about half a mile wed, of the name of Cadal-a-chon-bhaican, a crooked done called 
Con-bhacan, being erected about two hundred feet ead from it, and fo named, from a 
tradition that the Nimrods of old times tied their dogs to it with a leathern thong, when 
they returned from the chace. The figure of this building dillcrs from the others, 
being oval* : the greated length within the wall is feventy-one feet; the breadth forty * 
the thicknefs at the fides twelve feet, at the ends only eight. The door at the cad end 
low and narrow, covered with a flag. 

But the mod entire is that dyled Cadal-an dui, lying at the foot of the hill Grianan, 
on the farm of Caflily, three miles wed from Miggerny. On the north-vveft fide is a 
done twenty-nine feet long, and pine thick, which fupplies part of the building on the 
outlide. The form of this building is a circle : the thicknefs from ^Ieven to twelve 
feet; and within the place where the great done Hands, (s an additional drength of 
wall, about eight feet thick. The mod complete place is nine feet and a half high: the 
diameter within the wall is forty-five feet. The greated part of the dones ufed in this 
edifice arc from three to fix feet long, and from one and a half to three feet thick. 

t 

* The Faghs na ain eigtie, or the work of one night, engraved be ok :ii. tab. via. of Mr, Wright’* 
Louthiann, it; litnilar to this. 
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About three hundred yards weft from this is another, called Oaftal-an-Deirg. A 
mile farther weft is another, of the name of Fiam-nam-boinean; and laftly, within fight 
of this, five miles diftant, on the fide of a hill called Ben-chaftal, is one more, the moft 
wefterly of any we have yet had intelligence of. Moft, if not all of thefe, lie in Glen- 
Lion. The tradition of the inhabitants refpe&ing them is included in thefe lines: 

Da chaifteal-deug.aig Feann 
' Ann an crom-ghleann nar clach. 

That is, “ Fingal, the king of heroes, had twelve towers in the winding valley of the 
grey-headed Hones.” 

1 mull mention two others, that are out of the line of thefe, yet might be fubfervient 
to their ufe. One lies on the north fide of Loch-Tay, about five miles ealt of Killin, 
above the public road. The other called Caifteal Baraora, on the.fouth fide, about a 
quarter of a mile from the lake, and a meafured mile ealt of Achmore, the feat of Mr. 
Catnpbel, of Achalader. 

On the top of a great eminence, a furlong from this, are the remains of a vaft in- 
clofure, a ftrong hold, of the fame nature with that I faw in Glen-clg *, to which the 
inhabitants might drive their cattle in time of invafion, on the lignals given from the 
round towers. The form tends to an oval; the greateft length is three hundred 
and fixty feet; the breadth one hundred and twenty. No part of the wall is entire, 
but the flones that formed it lie in ruins on the ground to tne breadth of fifteen feet. 
Within, near the eaft end, is the foundation of a reChmgular building, thirty-eight feet 
long, ten broad. This port commands a vaft view of. the weft end of Breadalhane, 
almoft to the head of the vallies of Glen-Dochart and Glen-Lochy ; and at a very finall 
diftance fiom it is feen the hill of Drummin, from whofe round tower the fignal might 
eafily be received. 

The round edifices of this internal part of Scotland, and thofe of the coaft and of the 
iflands, feem to have been crefred for the fame purpofe, but probably by different ar¬ 
chitects. The former are the labours of much Iefs fkilful workmen; the Itones more 
rude, the facings lefs exaft and elegant, but not inferior to the manner now in ufe in 
the common dry walled houfes of the country. 

I cannot but think that all thefe buildings were originally conftrufted by the natives ; 
and that thofe fo frequent in the iflands, antfof fuch fttperior workmanfhip, might have 
been rebuilt by the Danes and Norwegians, on the fame model, but more artificially 
than thofe they found on the fpot. From all the enquiries I have made among the 
natives of Scandinavia, I do not leant that any fuch buildings are known there, a fingle 
infiance excepted on the Sualefberg t, a mountain half a Norwegian league diftant from 
Drontheim. If no more are difeovered, it is probable that the invaders did not bring 
this mode of building with them. But they might have confidered the ufe and conve- 
niency of thefe ftru&ures, and adopted the plan, making fuch improvements as ap¬ 
peared to them neceffary. Thus, in feme they formed walk, with galleries within ; and 
in others, ere&td fthall buildings i,n the areas J, to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather; for being ia an enemy’s country, the Danes were obliged to ufe them 
as tittle garril'ons : on the contrary, the natives never might confider them in any other 

• Voyage to *t!ie Hebrides, p. 3^6 —p. 261 of this volume. 

f ’The building alluded to wm the work of King Suerre, who died in 1202, about a hundred add four 

I ear* after thefe ifles were made fubjeft to Norway by Magnus the Barefooted. Suerre might thetcfoic 
ive taken the model of this finglr tower from the Hebrides. 

$ -Vide the Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 219. 292, 35S. -p. 2^5 of this volume. 
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light than as fliort and temporary retreats from an invading enemy. It is alfo pretty 
certain, that the Danes either never reached feme of the places where we now fee thefe 
buildings, or at lcaft never made any more than a fliort inroad. On the other hand, 
they poifefled the iflands and fome of the coalls for a long feries of years, and had ample 
time to fo m any improvements that were agreeable to them. 

A few other antiquities arc alfo found in this parifh. On a plain below Dirnanean 
in Strath-Ardle. is a circular mount, compofed of fmall round itones, mixed with earth, 
coated with turf, on whofe f'ummit is an ered four-fided ftone, of a confiderable fize. 
This feems a fcpulchral memorial of fome perfon of rank, whofe urn is probably be¬ 
neath. Another itone of the fame kind is alfo to be feen at fome diftance from it, at 
the edge of the river. 

At the cart end of the fame plain is the appearance of a grave, fixteen feet long, 
v.ith a large (lone at each end. In the language of the country this is ftylcd the grave 
of high blood, from a tradition that a Danifh prince was flain and interred here. It is 
i'u [peek'd that a (kirmilh might have been fought here, and the flain in general buried 
in this place. * 

Of caltles of a more modern date, this parifh boafts only one, in the hollow of Mou- 
Jine, of a fquare form, built with bad whin ftone, cemented with hot lime, fo ftrong as 
fcarcely to be brokep. Two round towers yet remain, and a trauiverfe wall. The 
vefligc of the ditch is flill to be traced. The inhabitants aferibe the building to one of 
the Cummins; but Sir James Balfour*, with more certainty, gives it to Thomas of 
Galloway, Earl of Athol, and acquaints us that it vras the refidence of the ancient Earls. 

Proceed on my way ; and, after a fliort ride through a barren and dreary trad, am 
again enraptured with the charms of Fafkally, which appears like fairy ground, amid ft 
the wild environs of craggy mountains, fkirted with woods; it is feated in a beautiful 
meadow, on one fide bordered with woods, on the other bounded by the Tumel, rival 
in fuze to the Tay, w-hich at a fmall diftance appears again gufhing from between the 
wooded rocks, and tumbling down a precipice of great height, to water thefe delicious 
feenos. 

Salmons annually force their paffage even up this furious catarad, and are taken here 
in a tnoft artlefs manner: a hamper, faflened to a wicker-rope, pinned ii\to a cleft of 
the rock by a flick, is flung into the ftream : now and then a fifh, in the fall from its 
effort to get up, drops into this little ware. It is not to be fuppofed that the owner can 
enrich himfelf by the capture : in fad, the chance of his good fortune is hired out at the 
annual rent of one poumHourteen {hillings. 

At other times the fifher flings into the ftream below a crow-foot, or caltrop, faf- 
tened to a long rope. Oa this inftrument the fahnons often transfix themfelves, and 
are drawn up to land. Another method, of much rifque to the adventurer, is at timet 
pradifed. A perfon feats himfelf on the brink of the precipice, above the catarads, 
and fixes one foot in the noofer of a wicker-cord : here he expeds the leap of a faimon, 
armed with a fpear: the moment the filh rifes, he darts his weapon at the hazard of fall¬ 
ing into the water by his own effort, or the ftruggle of his prey. 

A little to the eaft of this fall the Garrie unites itfelf with the Tumd, a river that 
rifes from a lake thirteen computed miles above Blair. T^he noted pafs of Killicrankie 
is formed by the hills that impend over it on each fide ; the waters of the‘Garrie mill¬ 
ing beneath in a deep, darkfome, and horrible channel f in the laft century a pafs of 
much danger and difficulty, a path hanging over a tremendous precipice, threatening 
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definition to the lea ft falfe ftcp of the traveller; at prefent a fine road, formed by the 
i'oldiery lent by government, and encouraged by fixpenee per day added to the pay, 
gives an eafy accels to the remoter Highlands. A fine arch over the Garrie joins the 
once impervious fides. 

Near the north end of this pnfs, in fts unimproved and arduous ftate, on an open 
fpace, was fought the celebrated battle of Killicrankie ; when the gallant Vifcount Dun¬ 
dee fell in the moment of vitory, and with him all the hopes of the abdicating monarch. 
The enemies of this illuftrious hero made his eulogy : Mackay, the defeated general, in 
the courfe of his flight, pronouncing the death of his antagonift: “ Was Dundee alive,” 
fays he, et my retreat would not have been thus uninterrupted.” Ilis body was inter¬ 
red in the church of Blair. His glory required no infeription to perpetuate it; yet the 
elegance of his epitaph, compoled by Dotor Archibald Pitcairn, merits repetition, doing 
equal honour to the hero and poet: 

Uhimc Scotorum, potuit quo fofpitc folo 
I.ibertas patrix ialv.t fuifie tux. 

Te morient c novos acccpit Scotia elves : 

Accepitquc novos de morimte Deoa. 

Ilia tibi fuperefle negat, tu non potes ilii. 

Ergo Caledonix nomen inane vale. 

Tuque vale gentis prife® -fortiflime duiSlor, 

Optime Scotorum atque ultimo, Gramc, vale. 

O laft and bed of Scots! who didft maintain 

Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 

New people fill the land, now they aie gone ; 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throne: 

Scotland and thou did each in other live, 

Thou could’il not her, nor con’d (he thee furvive; 

Farewel, thou, living, that didft fupport the Hate, 

And cou’dft notfall, but by thy country’s fate. Da yden. 

Auguft at. Continue my ride to Athol-houfe, in the Blair of Athol, feated on an 
eminence above a plain watered by the Garrie; a'molt outrageous ftream, whofe ra¬ 
vages have greatly deformed the valley by the vafl beds of gravel it has left behind. 

The houfe or caftle is of uncertain antiquity : the oldefl part is called Cummin’s 
tow er, being fuppofed to have been built by John, commonly called de Strathbogy, who 
enjoyed the title of Athol in right of his wife. It became the principal feat of his fuc- 
ceffors. In 1644 the Marqnis of Momrofe poffefled himfelf of it, and was joined by a 
large body of the Athol Highlanders, to whofe bravery he was indebted for the victory 
at Tibbirmoor. In the troubles of 1653, l ^ e P* ace was token by florin by Colonel 
Daniel *, an officer of Cromwell, who, unable to remove a magazine of provifion lodged 
there, deftroyed it by powder. In 1689, it occafioned one of the greatefl events of 
the time, being the caufe that brought on the celebrated battle of Killicrankie. An 
officer belonging to Vifcount Dundee flung himfelf into it, and 'refufing to deliver it to 
Lord Murray, fon to the Marquis of Athol, was by tym threatened with a fiege. His 
lordfhip, to efi'ett the reduction, affembled a body of forces and marched towards the 
place. Dundee*knew the importance of preferving this pafs, and the communications 
with the Highland clans, in whom he had the greatefl confidence t. With his ufual 
expedition he joined the garrifon; and in a few days after concluded his glorious life 
with the well-known defeat of the royal forces under Mackay. 


♦ Whitelock, 582. 


f Bales rras’s Memoirs, 99: 
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The laft fiegc it experienced was in 1746, when it was gallantly defended by Sir 
Andrew Agnew againft the rebels, who retired from before it a few weeks preceding 
the battle of Ctilloden. As foon as peace was eftablithed, a confiderable part of that 
fortrefs was reduced in height, and the infide moft magnificently furnilhed. 

The views in front of the houfe are planted with fo much form, as to be far from 
pleafing, but the pi&urefque walks amdng the rocks on the other fide cannot fail to 
ntfradt the admiration of every traveller of talte. The late Noble owner, with great 
judgment, but with no lefs difficulty, cut, or rather blafied out, walks along the vaft 
rocks and precipices that bound the rivers Banovy ami Tilt. The waters are violent, 
and form in various places cafcades of great beauty. Pines and trees of feveral fpecies 
wave folemnly over the head, and darken the romantic feene. The place appeared to 
great advantage: for the Highlands, as well as other beauties, have their good and their 
bad days. The glen, that in 1769 1 thought deficient in water, now by reafon of the 
rains, looked to great advantage, and finiflied finely the rich feenery of rock and wood. 

The York cafcade, a mile from the houfe, merits a vifit. It firft appears tumbling 
amidlt the trees, at the head of a fmall glen. * The waters are foon joined by thofe of 
another that dart from the fide. Tliefe united waters fall into a deep chafm, appear 
again, and, after forming four more cataracts, are loft in the Tilt, which likewife dis¬ 
appears, having for a confiderable fpace excavated the rock we flood on j running in- 
vifible, witli a roaring torrent, before it emerges to day. 

It is but of late that the North Britons became fenfiblc of the beauties of their coun¬ 
try ; but their fearch is at prclent amply rewarded. Very lately a cataraft of uncommon 
height was difeovered on the Bruer, a large ftream about two miles north from this 
place. It is divided into five falls, vifible at once, and in a line with each other: the 
four uppermoft form together a fall of a hundred feet; the fifth alone is nearly the 
lame height; fo that when the whole appear in front, in high floods, they feem one 
fheet of near two hundred feet: a fight Icarceiy to be paralleled in Europe. 

Trees of all kinds profper here greatly : larches of twenty years growth yield plank 
of the breadth of fifteen inches. The late Duke annually leflened the nakednefs of the 
hills, and extended his plantations far and wide. His attention to the culture of rhubarb 
muft not pafs unnoticed : for his benevolent defign of rendering common and cheap 
this ufeful medicine, is hleft wjth the utmoft fuccefs. The roots which he had culti¬ 
vated in the light foils, fimilar to thofe of the Tartarian deferts, the native place, in- 
creafe to a vaft fize: fome when frefh having been found to weigh fifty pounds, and 
to be equal in fmell, tafte, and efteft to thofe we impoit at an enormous expence to 
our country. On being dried, they fhrink to one quarter of their original weight. 
'There is reafon to fuppofe that the Scotch rhubarb may be fuperior in virtue to the 
foreign, the laft being gathered in all feafnns, as the Mongall hunters chance to pafs 
by. They draw up the roots indifcriminately, pierce them at one end, and fling them 
on their belts, ami then leave them to dry in their tents without further care. 

Aug. 22. Leave Athol houfe. Return by Falkally along the great road to the junc¬ 
tion of the Tutnel with the Tay, Nature hath formed, on each fide of the vale, mul¬ 
titude of terrafles, fome with grafly tide, others wooded. Art hath contributed to 
give this road an uncommon magnificence: fuch parts, which want cloathing are 
planted not only with the ufual trees, but with flowering thrubs; and the tides'of the 
way are fodded in the neatell manner. In a little time the whole way from Dalna- 
cardoch to Perth, near forty-five miles, will appear like a garden j if our filler Peg goes 
on at this rate, 1 with that, from a con foiled flattern, (he does not,become downright 
finical. 1 4 
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On approaching Dunkeld, the vale becomes very narrow : at laft leaves only fpacc 
for the road and the river, which runs between hills covered with hanging woods. The 
town of Dunkeld is feated on the north fide of the Tay; is fuppofed to take its name 
from the word Dun a mount, and Gael the old inhabitants, or Caledonians, and to 
have been the Cajtriim Caledonia, and the Oppidum Caledoniorum of the old writers *. 
At prefent I could not hear of any vefiiges of Roman antiquity. The town is fmall, 
has a fliare of the linen inanufj&urc, and is much frequented in fummer by invalids, 
who refort here for the benefit of drinking goats’ milk and whey. 

This place in very early days became the feat of religion. Conftantine III. king 
of the Picfs, at the inflance of Adairmanus is faid to have founded here a monad cry 
of Culdees, in honour of St. Columba, about the year 729 : thefe religious had wives 
according to the cuftom of the eaftern church, only they were prohibited from coha¬ 
biting dum viciJJ'un adminijlrarunt. About 1127 that pious prince David I. converted 
it into a cathedral, difplaced the Culdees, and made Gregory their abbot, the firft 
bifliop, who obtained from Pope Alexander III. ample prote&ion and confirmation f. 
The revenue at the Reformation was 1505k 10s. 4d. Scots, befides a large contribu¬ 
tion of different forts of grain f. 

The prefent church was built by Robert Arden, the 1 gth bifliop, who was interred 
in it, about the year 1436 §. Except the choir, which ferves as the parifh church, 
the reft exhibits a fine ruin, amid the folemn l'cene of rocks and woods. The extent 
within is 120 feet by 60. The body is fupported by two rows of round pillars, with 
fquared capitals. The arches Gothic. 

In the veftry-roomis a large monument of the Marquis of Athol, who died in 1703. 
It is.hung with the arms of all the numerous connections of this illuftrious houfe, 
which, by its great acceftor Sir James Stuart, called the Black Knight of Lorn, and firlt 
Karl of Athol of the prefent family, may boalt of being related to every crowned head 
in Europe, excepting the Grand Segnior. 

In the body of the church is a tomb with the recumbent effigies in armour of Alex¬ 
ander Stuart, Earl of Buchan, third fon of Robert II. by Elizabeth More ; a perfon of 
moft uncommon impiety JJ j and for his cruelty jullly ftyled the Wolf of Badenoch. 
Yet his epitaph, when entire, ran thus : 

** Hie jacet bona; memorise, Alexander Senefcallus comes de Buchan et dominus de 
Badenoch, qui obiit 24 Novemb. 1394 ” 

The cathedral was demolilhed in 1559: the monuments were deftroyedin 1698, by 
the garrifon that was placed there ar that time. I looked in vain for the tomb of Mar¬ 
jory Scot, who died at Dunkeld, January 6th, 1728. Her epitaph was compqfed by 
Alexander Pennicuik, and is faid to have been inferibed in ^nemory of her longevity. 
Jt thus addrelies the reader: 

Stop, paflenger, until my life you read. 

The living, may get knowledge from the dead. 

Five times five years I liv’d a virgin life 5 
Five times five years .1 liv’d a happy wife; 

Ten times five years I liv’d a widow chalft j 
wNu w wearied of this mortal life I reft 
Betwixt my cradle and my grave were feen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen. 

* Boethius, lib ix. p.167. Buchanaa, lib. ii. c. 22. f Keith, 46. 

.t Maitlai d, Hid. Scot. i. 244. $ Montcith’s Epitaphs, 229. 

j| 4th Edit. Tofcr Scot. 297. 
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Four times five years a commonwealth I faw. 

Ten times the fubje&s rife againft the law 5 
Thrice did I fie oid prelacy pull’d down, 

And thrice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 

An end of Stuart’s race I faw, nay more, 

I faw my country fold for Englifhore. 

Such deflations in my time have been ; 

1 have an end of all pcr/eclion feen. 

The great ornament of this place is the Duke of Athol’s extenfive improvements, 
and tnagnific. nt plantations, bounded by crags with fummits of a tremendous height. 
The gardens extend along the fide of the river, and command from different parts 
the moll beautiful and pi&urei'que views of wiki and gloomy nature that can be con¬ 
ceived. 

Alcend the hill, and from a fouthern brow have a view of a chain of fmall lakes, 
on whole banks is Lcanh Wood, an ell ate granted by James III. to John Stuart, Earl 
of Athol, as a reward for his victory over the great Macdonald of the ifles. 

R ■turn towards the north, along an extenfive flat, bounded on the right by vafl 
ami precipitous crags. On this plain is planted abundance of rhubarb, by way of trial 
whether it will fuccced as well in theft* wild trails as in the manured foils. Walk 
through a narrow pafs, bounded by great rocks. One retains the name of the King’s 
feat*, having been the place where the Scottifh tr.onarchs p'aced thcmfelves, in order 
to dirctft their {hafts with advantage at the flying deer driven that way for their amufe- 
menf. A ebace ol this kind had very nearly prevented the future* miferies of the un¬ 
happy Mary Stuart. The ftory is well told by William Barclay, in his t t-atife contra 
Monarchomachos: it gives a lively pi&ure of the ancient manner of hunting ; and, on 
that account, will perhaps be acceptable to the reader in an Englifli drefs: 

“ I once,had a fight of a very extraordinary fort, which convinced me of what I 
have t lid. In the year 1563, the Earl of Athol, a prince of the blood royal, had, 
with much trouble and vail expence, a hunting-match for the entertainment of our 
mod illultrious and mod gracious Queen. Our people call this a royal hunting. 1 
was then a young man, and was prelent on that occafion: two thoufand Highlanders, 
or wild Scotch* as you call them here, were employed to drive to the hunting ground 
all the deer from the woods and hills of Atholl, Badenoch, Marr, Murray, and the 
countries about. As thefe Highlanders ufe a light drefs, and are very fwift of foot, 
they went up and down fo nimbly,‘that in lefs than two months time they brought 
together two thoufand red deer, belides roes and fallow deer. The Queen, ih_* great 
an n, and a number of others, were in a glen when all thefe deer were brought before 
them ; believe me, the whole body moved forward in fotnething like battle order. 
This fight Hill ftrikes me, and ever will ftrike me; for they had a leader whom they 
followed clofe wherever he moved. 

“ This leader was a very fine flag with a very high head : this fight delighted the Queen 
very much, but fhe loon had caaie for fear ; upon the Earl’s v who had been from his 
early days accullomed to fuch fights) addreffing her thus, * Do you obfcrve that flag 
who is foremoft of the herd, there is danger from that (Jag, for if either fear or rage 
fhould force him from the ridge of that hill, let every one look to himfelf, for none of 
us will be out of the way of harm ; for the reft will follow, this one, and having thrown 
us under foot, they will open a pafiage to this hill behind us.* What happened a mo- 

• 

* By mifUkc the view of this place, in the firfl. and fecund edit, of the Tour, is called the K.ng’a fear, 
scar Clair. 
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mcnt after confirmed this opinion: for the Queen ordered one of the beft dogs to be 
let looi'e on one of the deer; this the dog purfues, the leading (lag frighted, he flies by 
the fame way he had come there, the reft: ru(h after him and break out where tho 
thickoft: body of the Highlanders was ; they had nothing for it but to throw themfelves 
flat on the heath, and to allow the deer to pals over them. It was told the Queen that 
feveral of the Highlanders had been wounded, and that two or three had boon killed 
outright; and that the whole body had got off, had not the Highlanders, by their Ikill 
in hunting, fallen upon a Itratagem to cut off the rear from the main body. It was 
of thole that had been feparated that the Queen’s dogs and thofe of the nobility made 
daughter. There were kil'ed that day 360 deer, with five wolves, and (bine roes.” 

Prom the futnmit of the King’s ket is a beautiful profpeft to the norU of Strath-Tay; 
and to the fouth, a (lift finer .me of the winding of the river, through a trad enriched 
with corn-fields, and varied with frequent •mods; mid, a Jif. ice, the celebrated 
wood of Birnum, and hill of DunliriK 

On defeending into the gardens, .ifit t^e houic, u. ti.cr villa, belonging to the 
Duke of Athol; (mail, but furniftie vith , culiar c’ ■•ai'-'e; he windows are finely 
painted by Mr. Singleton, an eleve of the no life, whole performances do him much 
credit. 

Crofs the Tay, to vifit the improvements on ’he banks of the great torrent Bran, 
which rufties impetuoufly over its rugged bottc.n. All this part is a mixture of culti¬ 
vation, with vaft rocks fpringing out of the ground, among which are conducted 
variety of walks, bordered with flowers and flovveriug (hrubs, and adorned with num¬ 
bers of little buildings, in the ftyle of the oriental gardens. 

Continue my ride on the weft fide of the Tay, a J foon quit this auguft: entrance 
into the Scottifh Alps. The mountains gradually fink, the. plain expands, and agri¬ 
culture increafes. Arrive in the plain of Stormont, a parr of Strathmore, or the great 
plain, being the mod extenfive of any in North Britain, bounded on the north by the 
Grampian hills, on the fouth by thofe of Ochil,and of Scidlow, and on the eaft by the 
fea; (tretching at one extremity within a ftnall diftance of Sterling, at the other to 
Stonehive in the Merns, but diftinguilhed in different places by different names. 

Pafs by a neat fettlement of weavers, called, from the inhabitants, Spittleficlds. This 
country is very populous, full of Ipinners, and weavers of buckrams and coarfe cloths 
or ftentings; o f hich twelve millions of yards are annually exported from Perth. 
Much flax is railed here, . :id the country is full of corn, but not fufficient to fup- 
ply the numerous inhahi. n"\ Late at night reach Inch-tuthel, the modern Del- 
vin, the feat of John Mackenzie.* Efq. where I found a. continuation of Highland 
hofpitality. 

The fituation of this houfc is of ftrange Angularity ; on a flat of a hundred and fifty- 
four Scotch acres f, regularly deep on every fide, and in every part of equal height; 
that is to fay, about fixtv feet above the great plain of Stormont, which'it Hands on. 

• Mr. Mackenzie’s father, who was a good antiquary, held this to have been part of the land granted 
by Kenneth to \he gallant Hay, the hero pf the battle of Loncarty, xvhofe defeendants poffcffed it four or 
five centuries. 

+ The difference between the meafures of land in Scotland and thofe ufed in England, is in proportion 
to the Scots fall of fix Scots ell# length, and the Englilh perch, which by ftatute is in length five yards and 
a half, whereby the acres (land thus: one'Scots acre is, one acre one rood and one perch Englilh; 100 
Scots are 175 acres 2 roods 53 perches: fo that the proportion is nearly as four is to five. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that there is noUUtuic for the Scots chain, as there is.for the Englilh ; only a very old cullom, which 
feems to have been brought from the Paris Royal Arpent, which is nearly the fame with that ufed at pre¬ 
sent in Scotland, and called the Scots acre. 

The 
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The figure is aifo remarkable, and much better to be cxprefltd by an engraving than 
by any defeription of mine. 

' Two nations took advantage of this natural flrength, and fituated themfolvcs on it. 
Tile Pifls, the long pofleflors of thefe ealtern parts of die kingdom, in all probability 
had here an oppidum, or town, fueh as uncivilized people inhabited in early times'; 
often in the midH of woods, and fortified all round with a dike. Here we find the 
veltiges of inch a defence, a mound of Hones and earth running along the margin of 
the fieep, in many places entire, in others, time or accident hath rendered it !efs vifihlc, 
or hath totally destroyed it. The Hones were not found on the fpot, but were brought 
from a place two miles diltant, where quarries of lhe fame kind are Hill in ufe. 

Another dike < rofies the ground, r rom margin to margin, in the place it begins to 
grow narrow. This f -ms jnu\> '>1 as .he firlt defence again!! an enemy, fliould the 
inhabitants f.:-' in defi uding '’"hi outworks, a*“* i-* obliged to quit their Hation and 
retire to a tli.<ng<T par!. Near the extremity is what 1 Hiould name thiir citadel; 
for a fir.all poiti'"' ot the ’ nd >s cut oif .'...m >he reft by five great d-kes, and as many 
deep fofi'cs, and "itiiin tiut N the it rung hold, impregnable againH the neighbouring 
nations. 

This place had allb another fecurity which time hath diverted from them : the 
river Tay once entirely environed the place, and formed it into an ifland, as the name 
in the antient language, which it Hill retains, imports ; that of Inch-tuthel, or the ifle 
of Tuthcl. The river at prefent runs on one fide only ; but there are plain marks on 
the north in particular, not only ot a channel, but of fome pieces of water, oblong, 
narrow, and pointing in the direction .the 'lay had tiken, before it had teafed to in- 
fulate this piece of ground. I cannot afeertain the period when its waters confined 
thcmfelvts to one bed ; but am informed that a grant Hill exiils from one of the 
James’s of a right of tithing in the river, at Caput-mac-Athol, call of the place. 

It is not to be imagined that there can be any traces of the habitations of a people 
who dwelt in the mofl: perifliable hovels: but as the molt barbarous nations paid 
more attention to the remains of the dead than to the conveniency of the living, they 
formed, either for the protection of the reliques of their chieftains from infults of 
man, or ravage beaH, or for fepulchral memorials, mounts of different fizes. Ancient 
Greece and ancient Latium concurred in the fame pradice with the natives of this 
ifland. Patroclus among the Greeks, and IleCtor among the Trojans, received but the 
fame funeral honours with our Caledonian heroes, and the afhes of Deicennus * the 
Laurentine monarch had the fame fimple protection. The un. and pall of the Trojan 
warrior might perhaps be more luperb than thofe of a Britifh leader : the rifing monu¬ 
ment of each had the common materials from our mother earth : 

The fnowy bones bis friends and brothers place. 

With tears relieved, in a golden vafe; 

The golden vafe in purple palls they rolled, 

Of fnfteil texture, and inwrought with gold. 

Laft o’er the urn the faered earth they fpread, 

And raisM a tomb memorial ol the dead f. 

Or, as it is more ftrongly exprefled by the fame elegant trinilator, in the account of 
the funeral of Patroclus: 

High in the mid ft they heap the (welling bed 
Of rifing earth, mem trial of the deaj f, 

• ALneid, lib. xi line 849. f Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book xxiv. line 1003. 

f The fanae, book xxiii. line 319. 
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Monuments of this kind are very frequent over the face of this plain: the tumuli 
are round, not greatly elevated, and at thc-ir bafis furrounded with a fofs. Many bones 
have been found in fome of thefe barrows, neither lodged in ftone chefts nor dcpoftted 
in urns. 

The Romans, in their courfe along this part of Britain, did not negl"d fo fine a fitu- 
ation for a ftaiion. Notwithftanding the great change made by inclofures, by planta¬ 
tion, and by agriculture, there are flill veltigesof one ftation five hundred yards fquarc. 
The fide next to Delvin houfe is barely to be traced : and part of another borders on 
the margin of the bank. There is likewife a finall fquare redoubt near the edge, facing 
the Kail-inch in the lay, which covered the ftation on that fide. 

The firft was once inelofed with a wall fourteen feet thick, whofe foundations are re¬ 
membered by two farmers ot the name of Stertan, aged about feventy ; who had received 
from their father and grandfather frequent accounts of afhes, cinders, brek, iron, 
utenfils, weapons, and large pieces of lead, having been frequently found on the fpot 
in the courfe oi ploughing *: and to tha weft of this ftation, about thirty years ago, 
were difeovered the veiliges of a large building, the whole ground being filled with 
fragments of brick and mortar. A rectangular hollow made of brick is ftill entire : it 
is about ten or twelve feet long, three or four feet wide, and five or fix feet deep. 
Boethius calls this place the Tulina of the Pids; and adds, that in their time, if was 
a molt populous city ; but was deferred and burnt by them on the approach of the 
Romans under Agricola. He alfo informs us, that it bore the name of Inch-tuthel in 
his days f. The materials from which this hiftorian took the early part of his work are 
unknown to us, any fu.ther than what we learn from himfelf, that they were records 
fci.t to him in 1525 front Jona ; but by whom compiled, remains undifeovered. I do 
not doubt his aflertion ; nor do i doubt but that fome truths collected from traditions 
may be fcattered amidft the innumerable legendary tales, fo abundant in his firft 
books. This l would wilh to place among the former, as the adual veftiges of two 
nations are ftill to be traced on the fpot. I would alfo call it the Orrea of the Ro¬ 
mans, which the learned Stukely fuppofes to have been Perth, notwithftanding he 
places it in his map \ north-eatt of the Tay, and on the very fpot where the prefent 
Delvin ftands. 

Aug. 24. Leave Delvin. Crofs the Tay, at the ferry of Caputh. Pafs over a fhort 
trad of barren country. On the banks of a finall rill are veftiges of an encampment, 
as is fuppoled, of the Danes, and to have been called from thofc invaders Gaily Burn, 
or the burn of the (Grangers. A little farther, in a very fertile improved country, is 
Loncarty, celebrated for the fignal Victory obtained by the Scots, under Kenneth III §, 
over the Danes, by means of the gallant' peafant Hay, and his two fons, who, with no 
other weapons than yokes which they fnatched from their oxen then at plough, firft 
put a ftnp to the flight of their countrymen, and afterwards led.them on to conqueft. 
Thefe fpirited lines are a perfect picture of the adion: 

Quo ruin's, cives ? Heia ! hofti divertin' vultus ! 

Non pudet infami vert ere terga ftigA ! 

Hollis ego vobis ; Suit ferrum vcititc in hoftem. 

Dixit, et armatus dux pr.rit ipfe jugo. 

Qua, qua ibat vallum condeda per agmina Danfitn 
Dat tlragem. Hinc omnia coufcquiturque fuga. 

* By letter from the dlev Mr. Biflct, minillcr of Caputh.. + Hid. Scoter, lib. iv. p. 64. 

^ In hi? account of Richard of Cirencelter. § Who began lug reign in 976. 
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Servavit civcs. Viflorcm reppulit hoftem. 

Umn cum uatis apninis inliar erat. 

Hie Decios ajjnofec tuos magnx teniula Romar, 

Aut prior hac ; aut te his Scotia' major adhuc •. 

The noble families of Iiay Jerive their defeent from this ruftic hero, and, in memory 
of the action, bear for their arms the inftrument of their victory, with the allufive 
motto of jub jug Tradition relates, that the monarch gave this deliverer of his coun¬ 
try, in reward, as much land as a grey-hound would run over in a certain time, or a 
falcon would lurround in its flight: and the ftory fays that he chofe the laft. There is 
fomething heroic in this tale : but after all the truth is, the family may be derived from 
the ancient flock of De la I laye of Norman origin. 

Over this trad arc fealtered numbers of Tumuli, in which are frequently found bones 
and entire fkeletons, fometimes lodged in rude coffins, formed of ftoncs, difpofed in 
that form; at other times depofited only in the earth of the barrow. In one place is 
an upright ftone, fuppofed to have been laid»over the place of fepulture of the Danifk 
leader. The prefent names of two places on this plain certainly allude to the a&ion 
and to the vanquiflied enemy. “ Turn again Hillock" points out the place where the 
Scots rallied, and a fpot near eight Tumuli, called Danemerk, may defign the place of 
greateft flaughter. 

Continue my ride through a fine plain, rich in com ; the crops of wheat excellent. 
The noble Tay winds boldly on the left; the eaftern borders are decorated with the 
woods of Scone. The fine bridge now completed, the city of Perth, and the hills and 
rifing woods beyond, form a molt beautiful finilhing of the profpeff. 

Perth, till about the year 1437, was the principal city of Scotland, the frequent re- 
fidence of its princes, and feat of parliaments and courts of juftice. It is placed in the 
middle of a verdant plain, which it divides in two parts, one called the north, the other 
the fouth Inch. This city rofe after the deftru&ion of the old Perth or Bertha, a place 
above two miles higher up the river, which was overwhelmed by a flood in the time of 
William the Lion in 1210, who, with his family, with difficulty efcaped in a fmall Ikiff. 
William re built the town in a place lefs liable to fuch calamities; and called it St. John’s 
Town in honour of the faint. 

Old Perth was a place of commerce in the year 1128, is evident from the charter of 
David I. to the abbey of Holyrood houfe, in which he gives a hundred {hillings out of 
his fmall tithes there, or the duties arifing from the firft merchants that ffiould come in¬ 
to the port. In 1160 found here fecurity in a ftrong tower from an attack made on 
him by Ferquhard Earl of Strathem, who made here an unfuccefsful attempt to feize 
his perfon t- 

The new Perth became confiderable, not only on account of its being a royal refi- 
dcnce, but likewife by reafon of the vail commerce which its fituation on one of the 
firil rivers in North-Britain would naturally convey. Its importance foon gave it walls 
and fortifications. Major J calls it the only walled city in Scotland. The caftle flood 
near the Skinner-gate ftreet. Yhe importance of the place made it frequently expe¬ 
rience the calamities of war. Edward I., when he uver-ran Scotland, pofleffed himfelf of 
this city. In 1312 it was taken by Robert Bruce § in the month of January; when 
he put to death the chief perfons both Englilh and Scotch, but fpared the common peo¬ 
ple ; after which he levelled the fortifications. After the fatal battle of Dupplin in 
1332, Baliol, with fmall oppofition, entered the place, and left it,in poffeffion of the 

* Joh. Johnltoni Heroes Scoti. f Annals Scotland, 116. 

• {. F. 20. ’ § Fordun, 2, 244. 
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enemies of his country. Edward III. who knew its importance, repaired the walls, and 
reftored the fortifications at the expence of the rich abbios of '• ■'"•oth, Cowper, I-in- 
dores, Balmerinoch, Diitnferline, anJ St. Andrew’s; and pl;.\ ; there, as governor. 
Sir 1 homas Ochtred. It remained under a foreign yoke but a tin .!! time ; for in 1340 
Robert Stuart, guardian of Scotland, with a ftrong army, and' tlv alii (lance of William 
Douglas, who came opportunely from France, with live tliips, reftored the place to its’ 
natural mailer, after a gallant defence of two months and two w ceks, by the governor 
Sir Thomas Ochtred *. 

I do not recollect that it underwent any liege from that period til! the religious wars 
of 1559 ; when the queen regent, provoked by the infult of the inhabitants on all flic 
held venerable and holy f. placed there a garrifon of French. The zeal however of the 
congregation foon collected a potent army to its relief under Argyle, who, after a (hurt 
fiege, obliged the garrifon to capitulate and retire. 

Perth from that time remained in peace above a century. In 1644 the Marquis of 
Montrofe feized the place, after the battle tf Tibbirmoor ; and Cromwell, in July 1651, 
after a weak defence from a weak garrifon, made himfelf mailer of this important city : 
and, to fecure the pofleffion, the Englilh commillioners ordered J a citadel to be built 
on the South Inch, capable of containing live hundred men, the remains of which Hill 
retain the name of Oliver’s Mount. 

The Earl of Mar’s army, in the rebellion of 1715, lay a conftderable time in this place, 
and fperit here conftderable fums of money. This circumftance contributed as much 
to enrich the city, as the fettlcment of numbers of Oliver’s forces, after the eftablilhment 
of peace, affifted in introducing that fpirit of induftry, which, to this moment, diftin- 
guilhes the inhabitants. 

Perth is large, well built, and populous, and contains about eleven thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants, nine thoufand of whom are of the eftablilhed church of Scotland ; the reft of a 
variety of perfuafions, fuch as Epifcopalians, Non-jurors, GlafTites, and Seccders; the 
fecond chiefly conftfts of a congregation of venerable females.* The town has but one 
parilh, fupplied with three churches, befides the chapels for fuch who diftent from the 
eftablilhed church. 

The two principal ftreets are remarkably fine : in fome of the lefter ones are .Till to 
be feen a few wooden houfes in the old ftyle ; but as they decay, the magiftrates pro¬ 
hibit the re-building them in the fame manner. The great improvement of the town is 
to be dated from the year 1745, it being fuppofed to have increafed one third fince that 
turbulent period : for the government of this part of Great Britain had never been 
properly iettled till a little after that time. 

The Tay walhes the ealt fide of the town, and is deep enough to bring veflels of one 
hundred and twenty tons burden as far as the quays : and, if Dutch-built, or flat-bot¬ 
tomed, even of two hundred tons burden. This enables the inhabitants of Perth to 
carry on a very conftderable trade. The exports are as follow: Of white and brown 
linens, about feventy five thoufand pounds worth are annually fent to London, befides 
a very great quantity that is difpofed of to Edinburgh and Glafgow : and London, Man* 
chefter and Glafgow take about ten thoufand pounds worth of linen yarn. 

Linfeed oil forms a conftderable article of commerce. Seven water-mills belonging 
to this place arc in full employ, and make, on a medium, near three hundred tons of oil, 

* Major, z^. , ... 

f The refoinurs commuted fevcrnl exciffes ; fuch as interrupting the priefls in their fermons, nailing a 
pair of rain's horns on the head of St. Francis, and a cow’s tail to his tump, See. &c. 

J VVhheio.k, jZi. 
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which \i chiefly fent to London, and brings in from eight to nine thoufand pounds. 
1 he iirll mill lor this purpole was crofted, about the beginning of this century, bv John 
Duke of Athol. At the firft a glafs of whilky, mixed with half as much of the oil, was 
a falhionable dram ; but this foen grew out of ufe, as well as the cuftom of throwing 
aw. t y the linfecd cakes ; which are now fold at a good price, and ufed with the utmoft 
fuccefs in feeding cattle. The gentleman is now living, who flrlfc introduced ftall-fed 
beef into the market of Perth. Before that time the greatell part of Scotland lived on 
fait meat throughout the winter, as the natives of the Hebrides do-at prefent, and as the 
Knglifh did in the feudal times*. So far behind has North Britain been in the con¬ 
veniences of life, and fuch rapid progrefs lias it of late made towards attaining them. 

The exports of wheat and barley are from twenty-four to thirty thoufancl bolls. 

Confiderable quantities of tallow, bets’wax,. drafted fheep-fkins, dreffed and raw 
calve-(kins, and guat-fkins are fhipped from this place. 

The exports of falmon to London and the Mediterranean brings in five thoufand 
two hundred pounds lltrling. That fifh is taken here in great abundance. Three 
thoufand have been caught in one morning, weighing, one with another, fixteen pounds 
a-piece ; the whole capture being forty-eight thoufand pounds. The fifhery begins at 
St. Andrew’s-day, and ends Auguft 26th, Old Style. The rent of the fifheries amount 
to three thoufand pounds a year. 

No beggars are feen about the flreets. In July 1776, fixteen perfons were chofen 
from different quarters of the town, to affefs the place for poor rates, for the mainte¬ 
nance of the indigent. 

It is to no purpofe to fearch for any remains of the monaflic antiquities of this place ; 
fanatic fury having in a few hours proftrated the magnificent works of miftaken piety.. 
“ Pull down the nefls, and the rooks will fly away,” was the maxim of the rough 
apoftle Knox, and his difciples took effe&ual care to put in execution the opinion of 
their maftcr. 

The Dominicans firft felt the effett of their rage. After the condufion of one of his 
fermons, inciting the demolition of images and church ornaments, an indifereet prieft 
began the celebration of mafs. A boy in his zeal flung a ftone and injured a pi&ure: 
the populace took that as a fignal to begin the demolition, and in a very fhort time 
plundered the monaftery, and laid all in ruin. This houfe was founded in 1231 by 
.Alexander II. In 1437 its walls were polluted by the execrable murder of James I. 
the beft and inoft accornplifhed prince of the name. He had retired to this convent on 
the rumour of a confpiracy. The attack was made : the heroifrn of Catherine Doug- 
lafs, an attendant on the Queen, mult not be paffed in filence. She ran and Unit the 
door on the firft alarm; but, miffing the bar which ftiould have fecured it, fubftituted 
her tender arm in the place, which was inftantly crulhed to pieces by the efforts of the 
aflaffins. 

The ObferVantines, a branch of the Francifcans, had here a monaftery, founded by 
Lord Oliphant, in 1460. It uniierwent the fame fate with the other. In it, fay the 
writers on the reformation, were found eight puncheons of fait beef, wine, beer, and 
plenty of other proviftons, befides moft excellent furniture, confiding of .{beets, blan¬ 
kets, and beds ; and yet there were only eight psrfons in the convent; from whence 
they drew an inference how ill the monks obLrved their vows of poverty and abiti- 

* We admire the (lock of provifions in the larder of the elder Spencer about tl)e year 1327, when, as 
late as May. the carcafles of 80 failed beeves, ;oo bacons, and 600 muttons were found, mere reliqms uf 
his winter provifions. But in ;hofu days, there was no hay, no barrelled food for domeitic animals. 
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nence ; never confidering that the religious houfes were the fupport of the poor, and the 
inns of the rich; and that their regular ads of charity and hoi'pitality obliged them to 
keep thefe large flocks of provifions, without affording the means of applying them to 
the purpofe of felfifh luxury. 

The rigid order of Carthufians founded a place here. James I. on his return from 
his Englifh captivity, eftablifhed a convent of them in 1429 *, as thefe monkifh fines 
exprefs: 

Annus millcmis vicenus deque r.ovenus 
Qiiadtiiiffcntenus Scntis feit miincra plemis : 

Semina floium, germina rr.orum, myltica me 11 a 
Cum ribi, Scotia, fit Carthulia, fpoufa novella. 

The vicar of the Grand Chartreufe in Dauphine was the firfl fuperior. On thedif- 
folution, James VI. created George Hay, of Nethercliff, commendator of this priory, 
with the title of Lord, but finding the revenue too finall to fupport the dignity, wifely 
refigned it into his Majefty's hands. 

The church belonging to this monaflery was faid to have been one of the fined in 
Scotland. In it was the tomb of the royal founder, that of his Queen, Jane, daughter 
of the Duke of Somerfet, fon of John of Gaunt, and that of Margaret, Queen of James 
IV. and daughter of Henry VII. in right of whom the crown of England devolved on 
the royal family of Scotland. In the houfe was preferved the doublet in which James I. 
was murdered ; which the monks, with pious regard, {hewed, dained with blood, and 
pierced in many places with the fwords of the confpirators. 

Leave Perth, and pafs over the South-Inch, a green beautifully planted. Keep af- 
cending a hill for a confiderable fpace, and enjoy a rich view of the carfe of Gowrie, and 
of the firth of Tay, bounded by that fine trad: on one fide, and the county of Fife on 
the other. On palling ihe heights of this afeent, have a full view of Strathem: con- 
tinuemy way, for fome time, on the fine terrace that runs along the northern fide ; and 
finifh this day’s journey at Dupplin, the feat of my noble friend the Earl of Kinnoul. 

In the houfe are fevcral very fine pictures: among others 

The adoration of the {hepherds; the worfhipping of the wife men in the ead ; and 
Diogenes remarking the boy drinking out of his hand j three capital pieces, by Paulo 
Panini. The figures uncommonly fine. 

Two monks praying: heads. By Quintin Metfis. 

A fine half length of St. Jerom, half naked: a figure of intenfe devotion. His eyes 
lifted up, his mouth opening. By Lamanfe. 

A fine head of an old woman, looking over her fhoulder, keen and meagre. By 
Honthord. 

Heads of Polembergh, the painter, and his wife. By Honthord. 

The head of Boon, a comic painter, playing on a lute. By himfelf f. 

Head of Spenfer the poetic ornament of the reign of Elizabeth; the fweet, the me¬ 
lancholy, romantic bard of a romantic queen ; the tfioral, romantic client of the moral 
romantic pafron. Sir Philip Sydney; fated to pafs his days in dependence, or in drug¬ 
ging, againd ad verfe fortune, in a country infenfible to his merit: either at court 

* The letter from the General of the order, dated from La grande Chartreufe, Augnft tytli, 1426, is ftill 
extant; addrefied to James, fignifying permiffion to erett a houfe of that order at Perth. The General 
alfo offers to fend two ptonks into Scotland'to fuperintend the building. 

-j- For an account of thefe three painters confult Mr. Walpole’# Anecdotes, 410. vol. ii. p. 112. 125. 
vol iii. 27. • ‘ ■“ 
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To loofe good days, that might be hotter fpent. 

To wafte long nights in penlive difeontent ; 

To fp ed to jay, to be put back to-morrow. 

To feed with hope, to pine with fear and furrow ; 

To have his pri.ci’s grace, yet want hci pctrs; 

To have his afliing, yet waii many ye.us ; 

To fret his foul with croffes and with Cares, 

To cut hit heait with comfortlefs dcfpair; 

To fawn, to crouch, to ride, to wait, to run j 
To fpeud, to give, to want, to be undone *. 

Or in Ireland to be tantalized with the appearance of good fortune; to be feated 
amidft feenery indulgent to his fanciful mufc ; yet, at length, to be expelled by the 
barbarous Tyrone; to have his houfe burnt, and his innocent infant perifli in the 
flames; to return home $ to die in deep poverty ; lamenting 

That gentkr witsfh-ndd breed 
Where thick fltin chuffes lauglt at a fcholler’s need f. 

May it not be imagined, that, in the anguifh of his foul, he compofed his Cave of 
Defpair J, as fine a deferiptive poem as any in our language ? Might not his difire fibs 
furnilh him with too powerful arguments for filicide, had not his Una, or his innate re¬ 
ligion, fnatched him from the danger ? 

Another poet, equally neglected, but of too merry a turn to fink under any preflure, 
Us the droll Butler, whofe head, beautifully painted by Sir Peter Lely, is here alfo. 
This poet, inftead of whining out his complaints to infenfible Majefty, rallies his mo¬ 
narch with the fame pleafantry that he expofed the ridiculous chara&ers in his immor¬ 
tal poem: 

This prince, whofe ready wit and parts 
Conquer'd both men and women’s hearts. 

Was fo o’erconie with knight and Ralph, 

That he could never claw it off; 

He never eat, nor drank, nor flept. 

But Hudibras Hill near him kept; 

Nor would he go to church, or fo. 

But Hudibras mull with him go ; 

Nor yet to vifit concubine. 

Or at a city feall to dine. 

But Hudibras mull Hill be there. 

Or all the fat was in the fire. 

Now after all, was it not hard 
That he (hould meet with no reward. 

That fitted out this knight and ’fquire 
This monarch fo much did admire ? 

That hr iliuukl never reimburse 
The man for equipage and horfc, 

Is fure a ftrange ungrateful thing 
In any body but a King. 

Eut this good King, it Teems, was told 
By fotne that were with him too bold, 

" If e’er you hope to gain your ends, 

“ Carcfs your foes, and trull your friends.” 

Such v\ ere the do&rines that were taught, 

’Till this unthinking King was brought 
To have his fiiends to ftarve or die; 

A poor reward for loyalty J! 

Mather HubbardVTale. t Qil otcdIn tl,e Biography.' 

Book I. canto ix. 5 Butler’* Remains. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Tofrs, in the charader of St. Catherine: a beautiful pi dure. Mrs. Tofts lived 
at the very introduction of the opera into this kingdom, and fung in company with 
Nicolini; but, being ignorant of Italian, chaunted her recitativo in Englilh, in anfwer 
to his Italian: but the charms of their voices overcame this abfurdity. Her character 
may be colleded from the following epigram : 

So bright ib thy beauty, fo charming thy fong, 

. As had drawn both the hearts and their Orpheus along ; 

But fuch is thyav’rfce, and inch i» thv pride. 

That the hcalls mull have llarv’d, and the poet have dy’tl *. 

A head of Prince Rupert, by Lely, covered with a vaft wig; the unfortunate mode 
for that great artift, ftiff and ungraceful. Rupert after a thou land aCtions, diftinguifhed 
as much by their temerity as valour; after feveral battles won and loft by his excels of 
courage, at once dilgraced himfelf by a pannic. Accuftomed to face an enemy in the 
field, and to ad the part of the affailant; he leems to have loft all fpirit when cooped up 
within walls. He knew fo little of himfeJf that he promifed his ill-fated uncle a four 
months defence of the important town of Briftol; but as foon as the attack was made, 
he funk beneath it, and made an afmoft inftant furrender. After he was commanded by 
Charles to quit the kingdom, he Hill attempted fome naval fervices ; but neither ac¬ 
quired fame nor fuccefs. After the reftoration he recovered his former reputation ; 
and in the naval engagement with the Dutch, to which all later battles have been but 
play, his temerity feemed to have been loft: but his courage and condud fhone with 
equal luftre. His adive fpirit never fuffered him to reft even in the intervals-of peace. 
Love and the Arts were his relaxations. Mifs Hughes, an adrefs, was the objed of 
the firft. Among the laft we owe to him the art of mezzotinto feraping. He invented 
a metal for great guns, and a method for boring them. He alfo taught the firft Kirkby 
the art of giving the fine temper to filh-hooks. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, in a gown and velvet cap. By Richardfon. 

A beautiful miniature of Sir John Earnly, chancellor of the exchequer in the reign 
of Charles II., and one of the commiffioners of the treafury in that of James II. on the 
difplacing of Hyde, Earl of Rochcfter. By Cooper. 

A head of Sir Thomas Nicholfon, attorney-general. By Jamefon. 

George'Hay, firft Earl of Kinnoull, and chancellor of Scotland in 1622, who died in 
1634. His drefs a black robe furred ; a ruff; a laced linen cap : the feals by him. A 
fine full length, painted in the year 1633. riged 63. By My tens. 

His fou, the fecond Earl, captain of the guards to Charles I. a tall upright figure, 
with great rofesin his fhoesj an adive but unfortunate royqlift, continued m'arms as 
late as*the year 1054, when he was totally defeated, and made prifouer, by the ufurp- 
ing powers in Scotland. 

Sir George Hay of Meginnis; full length, in armour: done at Rome, 1649. By 
L. Ferdinand. 

Be’ow -flairs, in one of the bed chambers, is a half-length portrait of the celebrated 
James Hay, Vjfcount Doncafter, and Earl of Carliile, one of the moil lingular charac¬ 
ters of the age. His engaging manner recoin mended him to the favour of James I. 
who fifft bellowed on him thfc title < f Lord Hay, with rank n< xt to our barons, but 
without privilege of fitting in the Enghlh Parliament. Soon after, without external 
ceremony, but by the mere delivery of the letters patent, before witnefLs in the privy 

» 

• She retiied from England, and died at Venice, about twelve years ago. 
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chamber, at Greenwich, he conferred on him the honour* of an English peerage; ani 
this the lawyers held to be equally valid with any formal veititure *. 

His majefty then procured him the foie daughter and heirefs of Lord Denny, the 
greateft match of that time} and never ceafed heaping on him honour, favours, and 
riches, which he feems not to have coveted for any other end than to indulge his vio¬ 
lent paffion for drefs, luxury, and magnificence. He was a man of the greateft expence, 
and introduced more excefs in cloaths and diet than any other that ever lived f; and 
was the inventor of all thofe expenfive fafhions from which others did but trauferibe 
their copies. His drefs in the portrait at Dupplin is an exception} being black flafhed, 
and puffed with white; his hair fltort and curled; his beard peaked; but when he 
made his public entry into Paris as ambaffador, his cloak and hole wi-re of white beaver, 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. His cloak had no other lining than embroi¬ 
dery, the doublet cloth of gold richly wrought, and his white beaver hat brimful of 
embroidery. His horfe was Shod with filver Shoes, flightly tacked on, fo that every 
curvet flung off one to be fcrambled for by the populace} and that was inffantly re¬ 
placed by a farrier who attended for the purpofe J. 

Sumptuous as his apparel was on this occafion, it fell Short of the drefs in which he 
and the Earl of Holland appeared when they efpoufed, by proxy, Henrietta Maria} for 
they received her clad in beaten filver. I hey certainly did not confult the Graces in 
this ftiffnefs of fplendor. 

In his embaffy into Germany the fame pomp followed him. At the Hague he met 
with his contrail in the frugal Maurice, Prince of Orange; who being told he ought to 
give an entertainment to the great Englifli ambaffador, “ Let him come,” fays his 
highnefs; and looking over his Ample bill of fare, feeing only one pig, ordered a 
couple §, by way of making the treat more fumptuous, nor could he be prevailed on 
to alter it. What a feaft was this to him who feemed to have realized the entertainments 
of Sir Epicure Mammon! who ufed to have the board covered, at the entrance of his 
guefts, with di(hes as high as a tali man could reach, filled with the greateft delicacies; 
and after they had feafted their eyes, would caufe them to be removed for a frefh fer- 
vice; who once permitted one perfon to carry off in his cioak-bag forty pounds worth 
of fweatmeats ; another to eat a pye compofed of ambergrife, mufk, and magisterial of 
pearl ||. It is not furprifing that with all thefe extravagancies he wafted above four 
hundred thoufand pounds; not that his generofity, attended with uncommon affability 
and gracefuinefs of manners, and with a great and univerfal understanding, fliould rivet 
him tn the affection and efteem of the whole Englifli nation. But that with the luxury 
of an Apicius, he could mingle the honeft fentiments of a Clarendon in his advice to 
his prince and that he dared to deliver to his opiniative matter disagreeable truths, and 
unpalatable counfels, are f'atts more aftonifhing than any of his waftefui fooleries. To 
conclude, he finifhed his life in 1636, and quitted the Stage conviva fatur **, dying, as 
the noble hittorian obferves, with as much tranquillity of mind to all appearance, as 

• 

* Camden’* Annals, 1615. In the former edition of this volume I followed the tranflati&n in the Com¬ 
plete Hiilorjr of boglaod, ii. 644, but find now l was milled by if. , 

f Clarendon,» 61 t Wilfon, 9a, 93.94. § Wafod, 154. U Lloyd, ti.6z. 

7 Cabala, as quoted in Drake's Parliamentary Hiftory, v. 530. . 

* Old Oibom, voi. i p. 157, makes him die like ablafphemous lunatic; for when his own weaknafit 
had palTcd a judgment that he could not live many days, he did not forbear his entertainment*, but made 
divers brave cloaths, as he Said, " to outface naked and despicable death withal,” faying, H that nature 
wanted wifdom, love or power, in making man mortal and fuhjeft to di (cafes.” 
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ufed to attend a man of the moft fevere exercife of virtue, and with as little apprehen* 
fion of death, which he ex petted many days. 

In this apartment is a half-length of his fon and fucceifor to the title; but in the 
dining-room is a full-length of the fame, a moft beautiful portrait, by Cornelius Janfen. 
It is difficult to fay which is moft elegant, the perfon or the drei's of this young noble* 
man, for it is drawn at an early period of life: all his father’s fancy feems exerted* is 
the habit, befet with loop and buttons : a love-lock graces one fide of his neck: one 
hand is on his ftaff of office, the other on his fide. Iiis hiftory is but brief. He mar¬ 
ried Margaret, daughter of Francis fourth Earl of Bedford ; was appointed captain of 
the yeomen of the guard to Charles I.; and for taking an attive part i& putting the com- 
million of array in execution, in the county of Effex, was by the parliament fent to the 
lower. In 1643 he appears among the nobility, who figned the letter at Oxford to 
the popular general; but foon after deferted the royal caufe, and took the oath ap¬ 
pointed by parliament for thofe who Hung themfelves under its protettion *. At length, 
diftrefted in his circuniftances, he retired to Barbadoes f, an ifland granted to his father, 
and died in 1 66 o. 5 

But the moft remarkable head is that of the celebrated Catherine, Countefs of Def- 
mond. She lived to the age of fome years above a hundred and forty, and died in the 
reign of James I. Sir Walter Raleigh fpeaks of her marriage as a fatt well known to 
all the noblemen andgentlemen of Munfter J. He gives us room to think that Ihe died 
before the publication of his Hiftory, which was in the year 1614. Suppofing then her 
ladylhip’s age to have been a hundred and fifty at the time of her death, Ihe might have 
danced in the court of King Edward, at the age of nineteen, a blooming widow, that 
prince not dying till 1483. 

This lady was a moft popular fubjett with the painters: befides this at Dupplin, 
there are not fewer than four others in Great Britain, in the fame drefs, and wituout 
any difference of feature. The moft ancient is on board,, in a bed-chamber at Devon- 
Ihire-houfe, with her name and age (140) inferibed. The honourable John Yorke 
has another, at his feat near Cheltenham. There is a fourth in poffefiion of Mr. Scott, 
printer, in Chancery-lane *, and the fifth is in the ftandard clofet in Windfor caftle. 
The laft was a prefent from Sir Robert Car, Earl of Roxburgh, as is fignified on the 
back; above that is written with a pen, Rembrandt, which mult be a miftake, for Rem¬ 
brandt was not fourteen years of age in 1614, at which time it is certain that the Coun¬ 
ters was not living §. The pitture at Dupplin, which is much in the manner of that 
celebrated painter, is probably a copy done by him after fome original he might have 
met with in his own country, for it does not appear he ever vifited England. 

Take the earlieft opportunity of paying my refpetts to Mr. Oliphant, poft-mafter- 
general, at his feat of Roffie, a few miles from Dupplin. I am in a particular manner 
indebted to this gentleman for the liberal concern he took in my journey, by diretting 
that all my correfpondencies relating to it fhould be freed and forwarded to me. A true 
inftance of pational politenefs, and a peculiar honour done to myfelf. 

In my road crofs the Earn, and.pafe by the church of Fort-teviot, once the fite of a 
Pitt’rfh palace, where Kenneth II. departed this life ||, and where Malcolm Canmore is 
faid to have refided. Near this place, a little to the weft, are the veftiges of a camp, 
occupied by Edward fialiol, immediately before the battle of Dupplin, in Auguft 13.32. 
Donald, Earl of Mar, regent in the minority of David II., lay encamped on the hill; 

* Wbitelock, 8^. 145. + Staggering State, &c 151. . t Hift. of the World, book i. ch. v. fe&. 5. 

f Grainger’s Biogr. vol. ii. 8vo. 1779-80. fl Guthrie, i. 156. 
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at no great diftance from Dupplin houfe. By an unhappy but common difagreement 
in feudal times, the other part of his forces were feparated under the Earl of Dunbar, 
at Auchterarder, a few miles diflant. This had determined Mar to ftand on the defen- 
five till he could be joined by the former; but Baliol eroding the river in the night, 
and beginning his attack, he was induced partly by that, partly by the reproach of timi¬ 
dity from the Earl of Carrick, to fuffer his prudence to give way to ralhnefs, and to 
renew the fight with Baliol, fupported by the Engliih archers, the beft troops then in 
Europe. A horrible carnage enfued: three thoui'and Scots fell on the fpot, among 
whom were the flower of the nobility; with no farther lofs to the enemy than two 
knights, and thirty-three Tquires, without that of' one common man. The day was 
particularly fatal to the Hays. Hiftorians relate that the name would have been ex- 
tied, had not fcveral of the warriors left their wives pregnant. We may be permitted 
to qualify this, by fuppofing, as feems to have-been the cafe, that the line of the chief¬ 
tain would have failed but for fuch an accident, a pofthumous child preferving the race; 
or perhaps the whole may have been an invention, borrowed from the Roman dory of 
the Fabii. 

Auguft 2 6 . Determine on a little journey up Strathearn, and to the head of the 
river, at the loch of the fame name. At a fmall diftance from Dupplin, at the top of the 
hill, firft meet with the Roman road, twenty-four feet broad, formed with great ftones, 
and vifible in many places. It continues one way by Tibbirmoor to Bertha, and from 
thence over the Tay near Perth ; and to the weft pafles a little to the north of the caftle 
of Innerpeffery, and is continued on the other fide of the river, where it falls into the 
camp at Strageth, and from thence to that at Ardoch. Mr. Maitland feems to have 
traced the Roman roads and camps of North Britain with great induftry, and to have 
difeovered many that were never before obferved. It was my ill fortune not to meet 
with his book till I had in a manner quitted the clafiical ground, therefore muft refer 
the reader to his firft volume of the Hiftory of Scotland for an account of thefe curious 
remains. 

Proceed weft. Pafs by the great plantations at Gafk-hall: in thefe woods is a fmall 
circular intrenchment; and about half a mile farther, on Galk-moor, is another, whofe 
ditch is eleven feet wide; the area within the bank fifty-fix in diameter; and between 
this and Innerpeffery are two others, fimilar, placed fo near, that every thing that ftirred 
, beneath, or at a certain diftance around, could be feen, having probably been the fite of 
little obfervatory forts, fubfervient to the ftations eftablilhed by Agricola, on hisconqueft 
of this country. 

Reach the village of Innerpeffery. At this place is a good room, with a library, for 
the ufe of the neighbourhood, founded by David, Lord Madderty, which ftill receives 
new fupplics of books. Juft beneath crofs the Earn in a ferry-boat, and turning to the 
left vifit the Roman camp at Strageth: much of it is now defaced with the plough ; 
but many of the vaft fofles and ramparts are to be feed in feveral parts; alio the rows 
of fofles and ramparts facing the exterior fouth-weft -fide. According to Mr. Gordon, 
who caufed it to be furveyed and engraved, the length is ninety-five paces, the breadth 
near eighty. . , 

Breakfaft at Mr. Keir’s, agent to the forfeited eftateof the Duke of Perth- The 
ground here is feitile, and about this place (Muthel) is well cultivated; the land is 
manured with grey marie, filled with river {hells, though lodged eight feet beneath the 
furface; and turnips and cabbages are raifed to feed the cattle} an example, if followed, 
of the firft importance to the country. * 
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■ Proceed along the military road towards Crief. See on the road fide a row of neat 
fmall houfes, intended for quiet retreats for diibanded foldiery, but, as ufual, defcrtud 
by the eolonifts. This fee'ms to have been the only Utopian project of the commit- 
fioners appointed by his Majefty for the management of the forfeited eftates unalienably 
annexed to the crown, by the aft of 25 George II. But as thefe gentlemen, with rare 
patriotifm, difeharge their trull without l'alary, they ought not to be liable to cenfure,. 
like hireling placemen, on every trifling failure *. 

The fervice that this board has been of to North Britain is fo confulerablc, that it 
merits a little farther attention than I have hitherto paid it. Firil, 1 mult pretnife that 
the grofsrent of thefe eftates amounts to about eight thoufand pounds; but after pay¬ 
ing certain annuities to the widows of attainted perfons, minifters’ ftipends, and other 
public demands, the falaries of agents, and other neceflary officers, the clear refidue, 
which comes into the hands of the receiver-general, amounts to little more than 5000I. 

The application of this money has proved a great benefit to the country ; out of it is 
paid annually two hundred pounds to fchoolmafters ftationed in many remote parts of 
the Highlands. The like fum annually for the purpofe of bringing up the fons of the 
poorer tenants to ufeful trades; fuch as blackfmiths, cart-wrights, coopers, weavers, 
nax-dreflers, &c. &c.; who, befidesthe expence of their education, are furnilhed with a 
fet of tools, and a reafonable aid towards enabling them to purfue their refpe&ive trades, 
when they return to fettle in their own country. 

The commiffioners often fend the fons of lome of the better fort of tenants into the 
Lowlands, and fome into England, to be taught the belt fort of farming. They en¬ 
courage artificers to fettle on the annexed eftates, by affording them proper-accommo¬ 
dation, and bellowing on them feafonable aids. They have from time to time expended 
large fums for the purpofe of introducing and eftablilhing the linen and the woollen 
manufactures, and for promoting filheries in the Highlands; for making highways, and 
erecting bridges within the annexed eftates and countries adjacent. In particular, they 
bellowed, under the fanCtion of His Maiefty’s permiffion, an aid of eleven thoufand 
pounds towards building a bridge over the Tay at Perth; a noble work, and of great 
national utility. 

They have caufed large tra&s of barren and uncultivated grounds on different parts 
of the eftates to be inclofed, and planted with oaks, firs, and other trees, now in a very 
profperous condition, and which will in time be of confiderable value. They allow 
certain fums to tenants for inclofing their farms, free of intereft for three years, after 
which they are to pay five per cent, advance in their rent. They employ Ikilful peri'ons 
to make trials for difeovery of mines and minerals, of medical and other ufeful indige¬ 
nous plants. They lend their aid tb every undertaking of 1 public utility, that comes 
within the intent of the aCt, and conftantly. keep in view and hope to accomplilh the 
great objeCts of it: “ the civilizing of the inhabitants of the annexed eftates, the pro¬ 
moting among them the proteftant religion, good government, induftry, manufactures, 
and the principles of loyalty to the prefent royal line.” . 

Soon after leaving thefe houfes, the unfortunate proofs of their good intentions, ob- 
ferve on the righj. and left two great rocks, called Concraig, running eaft and weft for 
a vaft.way; their fronts fteep, and perfectly fmootb and even, fo as to be eafily mif- 
taken for a wall. Go over the bridge of Cnef, and pals through the town. It is plea- 

* Several advantage* followed thi* plan, notwithstanding the primary objeft mifearried. 1. It caufed a 
great deal of ground to J>e inclofed with hedges and ditches. a. It gave rife to fevtral plantations. 3 It 
produced a proper manner of building cottages, and left comfortable manfiom for a more induftrious people 
after they were dcCertcd by their firft inmates. 
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fantly feated on the fide of a hill, and tolerably well built. It poffefles a fmall fliare of 
tl'” coarle linen manufacture. 

'1'urn to the north-weft, and have in front a fine view of the ferpentine Earn, and 
numbers of little hills tufted with trees, and backed by immcnfe rugged mountains. 

Pafs .by Auchtertyre, the feat of Sir William Murray, fituatcd on a hill, fprinkled 
over with good oaks, and commanding a mod elegant view. The pretty Loch Moni- 
vard lies beneath, whofe bottom yields a quantity of excellent marie, which is dragged 
up for a manure. The church of the fame name lies at a fmall diftance from it. About 
the year 1511, this place was a horrid fcene of feudal revenge. Walter Murray, abbot 
of Inchaffery, having a claim on the tythes of this parifti, then the property of the 
Drummonds, rode the boundaries in a manner that was interpreted by them infulting 
and tumultuous. They were determined to repel the abbot and his party, and at the 
inftant were accidentally joined by an ally, the captain of Dunftaffage, who was likewife 
on an errand of revenging the murders of fome Drummonds by certain of the name of 
Murray. The abbot fearing to be overpowered, took fan£f uary in the church; when 
a (hot from one of his party flew a follower of jbunftafFage, who took inftant and cruel 
vengeance, by burning the place and alt that had retired into it. 

Pafs by I.aurs, a feat of Colonel Campbell, agreeably placed amidft woods. Go 
through the village of Comerie, pear which are four great ftones, erett, and placed fo 
as to form a fquare. They appear to me the portal of a druidica! temple, or place of 
worfhip, no.w deftroyed ; and that it was meant to digpify the entrance, and infpire the 
votaries with greater reverence, as if it was the place of peculiar fanctity. The curious, 
by confulting p. 187, and tab. xv. of the learned Borlafe’s Antiquities, may find acom-- 
pleto hiftory of what thefe ftones form only a part. 

The valley begins now to grow very narrow, being continually interfered by fmall 
but bcautilul hills, moftly cioathed' with woods, which occafion every half mile or lefs an 
agreeable change of fcene } new vallies fucceed, or little plains beyond plains, watered 
by the Earn, here limpid and rapid; frequently to be crofted on genuine Alpine bridges, 
fupported by rude bodies of trees; over them others covered with boughs, well gra-. 
veiled over. The higher we advanced the more pitturtfquc the feenes grewj the little 
hills that before interfered the vales, now changed into great iniulated rocks, fome 
naked, others cioathed with trees. We wound about their bafes frequently through 
groves of fmall oaks, or by the fide of the river, with continued views of the vaft rug¬ 
ged Grampians on each nand, foaring far above this romantic feenery. Some little 
corn anil grafs filled the fmall plains where there was fpace free from trees. The laft 
was now in harveft ; hut fo fliort, that the peafants were obliged to kneel to cut it with 
a fickle. Their induftry went fo far as to induce them to cut it even among the bullies, 
and carry it into open places for the benefit of drying it in the free air. 

At once arrive in fight of Loch-Earn, a fine extent of water, about eight miles long 
and one broad, filling the whole vale. A pretty ille tufted with trees divides the lake 
at this end. The boundaries are the vaft and rugged mountains, whofe wooded bafes 
bound the margin, and very rarely give any opportunity of cultivation. A fine road 
through woods impends over one fide, and is a ride of uncommon beauty.* The great 
rocks that lay above us guarding the lands of GlentKarken* are moll'wild and pi&u- 
refque; for a while bend inwarils, then foar precipitous,* prefenting a wooded Front, 
overtopped with naked rocks, opening in parts to give a view of corn fields and farm 
houfes, at a dreadful height above us. 

This lake is the termination of StratherP towards the north-weft, and gives name 
to the river which gives name to the valley. The word is originally derived from the 
• * * Celtic, 
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Celtic, Eryn, or Heryn, the weft, a» the river runs from that quarter. The Romans 
adopted it \ and Claudian in particular fpeaks of this country, when celebrating the 
victories of the elder Theodofius. 

maduerunt Saxone fufo 
Orcadea: inealuit Piftorum fanguine Thule r 
Scotorum cumuloa flevit glacials* Ierne *. 

The Orkmes firft he dyed with Saxon gore. 

Then Thule with the Piftifli blood grew hot: 

Icy Strathern bemoan’d huge heaps of Scott. 

Return and dine at Comerie. Near this place, on a plain of fome extent, is the 
famous camp which Mr. Gordon contends to have been occupied by Agricola, imme¬ 
diately before the battle of Mons Grampius, and to which, in order to fupport his 
argument, he gives the name of Galgachaa, as if derived from Galgacus, leader of the 
Caledonians at that fatal engagement. This camp lies between the river of Earn 
and the little ftream called the Rudbel: and on a plain too contrafted for fuch a 
number of combatants as Tacitus, fays there was, to form and aft in, or for their 
charioteers or cavaliy to fcour the field. There are indeed finall hills at the foot of 
the greater, where the Britifh forces might have ranged themfelvcs before the battle 
but the diftance from the fea is an tnfuperabie argument againft this being the fpot, as 
we are exprefsly informed that Agricola fent his fleet before, in order to diftraft and 
divide the attention of the enemy, and that he himfelf marched with his army till he 
arrived at the Grampian mountains, where he found Galgacus encamped. From the 
whole account given by Tacitus, it fhould be fuppofed, that aftion was fought in an 
open country,, at the foot of certain hills, not in a little plain amidft defiles, as the 
vallks about Comerie co&fift of. A conjecture may be made hereafter concerning the 
fpot where the Grampian viftory was obtained. The battle which was fought here, 
might have been that occafioned by the attack of the Caledonians on the ninth legion. 
Claffical authority informs, that, in the general infurreftion of that gallant people in 
the fixth year of Agricola’s command, he divided his army into three parts; one might 
be at Araoch, the other at Strageth, the third or the ninth legion might be fent to pufli 
up the defiles of Comerie, in order to prevent the enemy from furrounding him, or 
taking advantage of their knowledge or the country, or his inferiority of numbers f. 
His three divifions lay fo near, as to enable them to affift each other in cafe of an 
attack. 

The Caledonians naturally direfted their force againft the weakeft of the three 
armies, the ninth legion, which probably had not fully recovered the lofs it fuftained 
in the bloody attack by Boadicia J. The camp alfo was weak, being no more than a 
common one, fuch as the Romans flung up on their march. It has no appearance of 
ever having been ftative: and it is probable that as foon as Agricola had, by an ex¬ 
peditious march, relieved this part of his army out of a difficulty they were fairly in¬ 
volved in, he deferted the place, and never hazarded his troops again amidft the 
narrows of this f hoftile country. Weapons and other inftruments have been difeovered 
on the fpot, in the courfe of toe fdrming the roads through this pafs. A brazen fpur, 
iron bands, a fort of iron hammer, and a mod curious final! iron battle-axe, or rather 
pick-axe, have been met with} which are evidences of a conflict on this fpot. 

% De IV. Cost Honor!!. 

f N« faperante numero ct penlia locomro circumiretur, divifo, et ipfe in Irei parte* cxcrcitu uK-f Ti t 
Vita .Agricolae. % Taciti Annaki,lib. xiv. c. 3*. . 
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The camp, notwithftanding it could not boaft of any great ftrength, is beautifully 
defigned. The four entrances are entire, guarded by curtains within and without j 
but there are no veftiges of the praetorium, which confirms my fufpicion that the at¬ 
tack was begun before all the ufual works were completed. On the north fide of this 
is another fquare entrenchment, joined to this by a regular communication. One fide 
had been bounded by the Ruchel, but at prefent that little ftream. has removed itlclf 
to fome didance. Within this entrenchment is another: I cannot help thinking that 
thefe works were intended as a ftationary fort, it having the fituation that the Ro¬ 
mans confulted, that of a river on one fide, but ihat it was left unfinifhed for the fame 
reafon that the camp was. The fize of the camp is about nine hundred and feventy- 
five feet by nine hundred. There are fome particularities about this place worthy to 
be mentioned; fuch as the multitude of oblong hollows that lie parallel, and divided 
from one another by banks three feet wide, which are to be feen juft on the outfide 
of the northern agger of the camp. Thefe feem to have been places for drefling the 
provifions for the foldiery, not places of internment, as was fufpe&ed; for Mr* Macnab, 
fchoolmatter of Comerie, at my requed, was fo obliging as to caufe feveral of thefe 
holes to be dug through, and informed me that nothing but large quantities of wood 
charcoal was to be found, the culinary fuel; and not the lead trace of urn or human 
bones were met with to countenance the other opinion. Befides thefe are two remains 
of antiquities, both monumental. The one Britilh, a vad upright done, near the. edge 
of the camp: perhaps ere&ed, after the retreat of the Romans, by the Caledonians, 
over fome chieftain flain in the fight. The other a vad tumulus, which probably co¬ 
vered the flain- This was a Roman tribute to the memory of their unfortunate 
countrymen. Germanicus performed fuch exequies over the remains of the legions of 
Varus in Germany, and carried the fir A fod to the heap. Primum extruendo tumula cef- 
pitem Cafar pofuit , gratiffimo munere in defunftos t et prafentibus doloris Jbciis *. 

Aug. 27. Vifit Cgftle Drummond, feated boldly on the fide of a hill, amidtt a fine 
extent of woods, commanding a great view down Strathearn. The houfe is very un* 
equal to the fituation, being both mean and fmali; nor is it of any great antiquity. 
On the back part are fome remains of the old cattle, built by Sir John Drummond, 
hereditary deward of Strathearn in 1493, a ^ ter removing from the ancient feat of the 
family at Stebhali. The family derive themfelves from Mauritz, an Hungarian of 
royal blood, who, having the condud of the mother and fitters of Edgar Atheling, in 
their flight from the Norman ufurper, was (with his royal charge) driven by a dorm info 
the Firth of Forth. The reigning monarch Malcolm Canmore fell in love with, and mar* 
ried the Frincefs Margaret, one of the fitters; and, in reward to Mauritz, for his 
fkilful pilotage, made him a confiderable grant of lands, and caufed him to aflame 
the name of Drymen, or the high ridge j but figuratively the great wave of the fea, 
in memory of the perils from which he had delivered the fair Queen. 

The cattle was befieged immediately after, the cruel burning of the church of Moni- 
vard} the chieftain and his followers having retired thither to fereen themfelves from 
their merited puniihment. It foon furrendered to the King, James IV. on condition 
that their lives fhould be preferved; but as foon ap that Prince got them in his power, 
he carried them to Stirling, where they fullered death.for their impious barbarity. 
It was afterwards befieged, taken and garrifoned by Cromwell's forces, and finally, at 
the Revolution, totally demolifhed. The ruin of the family was completed m 1745, 
when the Duke of Perth, by an unfortunate attachment, forfeited the ancient eftate, to 

* Taciti Ass. lib. i. c. 6 u 

the 
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the amount of four thoufand a year, and loll his life, worn out with the fatigues of the 
winter’s campaign. 

Continue my ride foutherly. See, on the top of a moor about four miles from 
Caftle Drummond, a finall but (trong exploratory fort, called Kemp, or, more pro- 
per'y, Camp-Cattle. The area is feventy-fix feet by fixty-four, and is defended by 
three deep ditches.. This feems to have been a place of obfervation fubfervient to that 
of Ardoch, two miles diftant. The Roman way, which is continued from the camp 
at Strageth, paffes by this fort, and leads me to the next. On each fide are to be ob- 
ferved multitudes of holes, tnottly of a round form, out of which probably the materials 
had been got for the making of the roads, fuch at lead are frequent on the fides of the 
Roman roads in England and in Italy. 

Pafe through a finall glen, or rather a deep hollow, which erodes the road, and fee a 
deep and oblong trench, perhaps made as a lodgment for a fmall party to defend this part. 
A little farther, on a line with this, is a fmall round area, like thofe on Gafkmoor, 
but conttderably ftronger, being furrounded by not fewer than three foffes. Not re¬ 
mote from this, on the front of a deep.dell, is a regular lunette, with a very ftrong 
fofs i and near that again another round fort, defended by two ditches. 

From this lunette is a great fofs, which pades half a mile wide of Ardoch, and, as 
.1 was informed, fell into the water of Kneck, at two miles diftance from its origin. 

\ I a$n now in the midd of cladical ground ; the bufy feene of aftion in the third year 
of Agricola’s expeditions. Through this valley he led his troops, when he carried the 
terror of his arms as far as tile Tay; when he patted unmolefted through new difeovered 
nations, with the elements warring againft him *. Here after all the difficulties he met 
with in conducing his forces through the foretts, and wading through aettuaries firft 
tried by himfelff; he found an ample fpace for ere&ing of fortredes, and eftablilhing 
of ftations J. Of thefe 

Ardoch forms the firft and chief, feated at the head of two vales, and commanding 
a view into each: into the fertile Strathallan, which leads to Stirling, the probable 
-rout of Agricola; and into the Giacialis Ieme, -tile prefent Stratheam, an open trad, 
which, under the common name of Strathmore, gave full fpace for the operations of 
this celebrated leader. 

As this Ragonary camp was the mod important, fo it was fecured with greater 
flrength and artifice than any of the reft. No general ever equalled him in the judicious 
choice of fituatioifj no camp he made was ever taken by florin, or obliged to furren- 
der, or to be dderted §. This he fixed, on an elevated fituation, with one fide on the 
deep bank of the little river of Kneck, and bring fortified on that part by nature, he 
thought fit to give it there the fecurity of only a fingle fofs. The other three have five, 
if not fix foffes, of a vad depth, with ramparts of correfpondent heights between. The 
works on the fouthfide are much- injured by the plough; the others in fine preferva. 
tion. In the area is the pratorium, or the quarter of the general, in a tolerable per- 
feft date. The area is four hundred,and fifty feet by four hundred. The four portae, 
or entrances, are plainly to be dlftingdilhei ; and the road from the praetorian port to 
the prsetonum vary viable, . This ration was of force fufficient to baffle any fiege 
from a. barbarian enemy: this was one of thofe that he made a winter ganifon during 

• TcitiuaexpcdjtioiHUB annua npvaa gefatea aperoit, raftatia ufque ad Taunt (aeftuario nomen eft) natt- 
onibua, qua tbrmidine terrici boftea, qnanqtlpm conftidatum fseaia tempeftatibua, exercitum laccffere non ami. 

t ALftuaria ac fylvaa jpfc prse tenure. >, % Ponqndifque infuper caftellia fpatium fuit. 

4 Adnotabant pcriti, non alinm ducem oWortnniutea loco rum fapientius legifle j ab AericoU 

pofitum csftdlna ant ti hoftium expugnatumlaut paAionc ant fuga detertum. 

1 the 
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the remaining time of his command in the country ; and by laying in a year’s maga¬ 
zines of provifions freed the foldiers from all apprehenftons of a blockade *, and en¬ 
abled them to make frequent fallies. 

To the north of this fortrefs are the outlines of three inclofures, furrounded, if I 
recollect right, by only fingle ramparts. They are the works of different periods, or 
perhaps might have been the fummer camps to this ftation; or they might have been 
the proceftria to the place, a fort of free towns, built and inclofed with flight entrench¬ 
ments, under the cover of the fort, which might be ftyled their citadel f. The firft is 
contiguous to it, and receives into the weft fide the Roman road. The menfuremenr;; 
of the area are a thoufand and eighty feet by eight hundred and forty. The poriie 
are quite filled up. 

Another very large one lies north of this, and part of the fouth, and even trefpafli s 
on, and takes in a iinall portion of it. The four entrances are very vifible, and each 
has, by way of defence, oppofite to it, on the outfide, a Ihort rampart. The dimen- 
iions of this are two thoufand fix hundred feet, by fixteen hundred and feventy. The 
prefent road to Stirling runs through the rnidft of this. 

A third, which feems never to have been completed, breaks in on one fide of the 
greater; it points towards the Kneck, and either never reached that water, or has 
been on that fide totally defaced. 

Many antiquities have been found about this ftation, fuch as bits of bridles, fpear- 
lieads, and armour, which were depofited at Ardoch-houfe, the feat of Sir William 
Stirling, where they remained till the year 1715, when they were carried away by the 
foldiers. Since that time a very curious fepulchral monument has been difeovered 
there, and prefented to the College at Glafgow. It is inferibed thus: 

Dis manibus Ammonius. Damionis cob. 1. Hifpanorum Jl'tpcndiorum XXVII. He- 
redcs F. C. 

This is engraven in the xvth plate of the College Antiquities, and mentioned by 
Mr. Horfley among the Scouilh monuments. Sir William Stirling did me the honour 
of informing me, that feveral coins have been found there, but now difperfed; and 
that there is in his poffeffion an urn filled with allies, a fragment of the unburnt fcull, 
and a piece of money. The laft had, in all probability, been put into the mouth 
of the deceafed as the fare of Charon for wafting hjm over Styx. 

I mult not omit, that oppofite to Ardoch, on the other fide of the Kneck, is a place 
called the Keir. Here, fays Mr. Gordon, ffor I did not vifit it,) are a great many 
circumvallations and ramparts of .ftone and earth, and regular terraces defending on 
the fide of the hill. In Wales we have many Britifh ports that bear the general name 
of Caer *, and had I time to have examined it, I fhould doubtlefs have found it to have 
been one. 

Nor muft I leave this place without obferving, that from its ramparts is to be feen 
the plain of Sheriffinoor, .where the ill-difputcd battle ofDunblain was fought in 1715. 
'1 he Earl of Mar lay with his apny the evening before at Ardoch. 

CJn leaving this fine relique of antiquity, proceed down Strathearn. • Pafs by-a ftu- 
pendous Cairn; Crofs an extenfive black moor, -and foon after reath Tullibardine 
v a great old houfe, the original feat of the Murrays, and* which gives the title of Mar- 


* Crebrie eruptioncs; nam adverfus moras obfidionis, annuls copiis ffrmabantur. 
f Vide Hot fley, p. lot* 

I From Tulloch, a hillock, and Bardin, bards; this place being fuppofed to Have been appropriated to 
the fupport of a bard. In old timfcs diftrids were allotted by the great men for their fupport, which often 
became hereditary in their fathilics. Dodtor Macpherfon, 218. 

VOX. III. 3 G i 
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quis to the heir of Athol. In 1715 it was made a garifon tjy the rcbelsj and for fomc 
time impeded the advance of the King’s army towards Perth. Before the houfe, ac¬ 
cording to honed Lindefay, was fhewn the length and the breadth of the great (hip, 
the Great Michael, built by James IV. and defcribed by his hidorian with mod fcrupu- 
lous minutenefs *. The dimenfions, fays he, were expreffed here by the fhipwrights, 
by a plantation of hawthorns, which I looked for, but in vain. 

Near the houfe is a very neat cafe of a fmail church ; but the infide is quite ruinous. 

Draw near the Ochil hills, verdant and fmooth ; fee at a fmail didance, at their 
foot, Kincardine, an ancient feat of the Montrofe family. To the left is the fmail 
town of Auchterardire, which, with Muthel, Blackford, Dinin, and feveral other 
villages, were burnt by an order of the Pretender, dated from his court at Scone, 
the 17th of January, and the fifteenth year of his reign, 1715—1716. This cruel 
command was executed in a mod uncommonly fevere feafon j and the poor inhabi¬ 
tants of every age and fex left expofed to the rigour of the cold. To palliate thefe 
proceedings, the neceffity of obdructing the march of the King’s forces towards Perth 
was pleaded : and that the Pretender, on his flight from that city, left in the hands 
of General Gordon, for the ufe of the fufferers, a large fum of money, with a letter 
to the Duke of Argyle, requefling a proper didribution. 

Go through Dinin, and reach Dupplin at night. 

Aug. 28. Ride to fee the ruins of a great cairn on the road fide, about a mile north 
of Dupplin, which had been lately demolilhed. On removing the dones, were dif- 
covered at the bottom a great number of cheds whofe dimenfions were two feet 
eight by two feet two, every one confiding of five flags, forming four fides and a lid. 
In all excepting one were bones, and mixed with them in fome of the cheds were 
round perforated bodies, which I fufpeft to have been druidical beads; there were 
befides numbers of rings, heart- fhaped trinkets, and others of a flat and oblong form, 
all made of a coarfe glafs. 

At a fmail diftance from this place is the plain of Tippir-moor, where the Marquis 
of Montrofe gained a fignal vidory over the Covenanters, a rabble from the county of 
Fife, with an inferior army of half-armed Highlanders and Irifh. “ If ever God fpake 
word of truth out of my mouth,” fays one of the enthufiadic divines to his friends, “ I 
promife you in his name affured vidory this daybut he was poffeffed with a lying 
fpirir; for two thoufand of their flbek fell in the field, and two thoufand more were 
taken prifoners. Tradition records a barbarous fuperdition of the Irilh troops, who that 
morning put to death an innocent herdfman they happened to meet, from the notion 
that vidory would declare itfelf for the party which firlt drew blood. 

• “ In tltis fame year the King of Scotland bigged a great (hip, called the Great Michael, which waa the 
«rrcateft (hip, and of mod drength, that ever failed in England or France 5 for this (hip was of fo great 
nature, and took fo much timber, that, except Falkland, (he wafted all the woods in Fife, which was oak 
wood, by all timber that was gotteit out of Norroway ; for (he was fo ftrong, and of fo great length and 
breadth, (all the wrights of Scotland, yea and many other ftrangers, wtfre at her device, by the King’s 
commandment," who wrought very bufily in her,but it was year an<l day ere (he was complete.) To wit. 
She was twelve (core foot of length, and thirty (ix within the fides ; (he was ten foot thick in the wall, and 
boards on every fide, to flack and fo thick that no cannon could go through her. This great (hip cum- 
bred Scotland to get her to the fea. , From the time that (he was afloat, and her mails and fails complete, 
with tows and anchors ofteiring thereto, (he was counted to the King to be thirty thoufand pounds of ex- 
pcnces, by her artillery which was very great and coilly to the King by all the reft of iier orders. To wit. 
She bare many cannons, fix on every fide, with three great baflils, two behind in her dock, and one before, 
with three huudred (hot of fmail artillery, that is to fay, myand and battered falcon, and quarter-falcon, 
flings, pellilent ferpetens(*and double-dogs, with hagtor and culveriug, cors-bows and hand-bows. She had 
three hundred mariners to fail her ; (he nad fix fcore of gunners to ufe her artillery; and had a thoufand 
men of war by her captains, fhippers, and quarier-inaftcrs.” 

*4 Reach 
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Reach the church of Tippir-moor, which takes its name from a holy well, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. This parifh was fomctime the rcfidence of the birfiop of Duukeld. 
Bilhop Galfred died here in 1249; and Bilhop Sinclair in 1337 *. The lafl re-built 
and rcftored the church of St. Serf, on the north fide of the water of Almond, once 
the chief of this parifh; but, as report goes, was afterwards deferted on account of a 
child of Lord Ruthven’s being drowned in the river, in returning from being baptized. 

Below the minifter’s houfe is a rhomboid intrenchmenr, called the Ward: but there 
is not the lead tradition about the defign of it. A liltle farther is a high copped 
tumulus or mount, flyled the round Law, fuch places being in thefe parts generally 
fuppofed to have been the feats of juftice. 

At a fmall diftance from hence arrive at the high banks above the river Almond, 
which here waters the plain that extends to Perth, and falls into the 'lay, about a mile 
above that city. Near this place was feated the ancient Bertha, or Perth, which 
Boethius afferts had been the refidence of the Scottifh Kings. Here, fays he, Kenneth 
exercifed fevere juftice on the great Banditti 1 ». This place, fays Buchanan j, was be- 
fieged by the Danes before the battle of Loncarty; it was totally deftroyed by a flood 
in i2io, and the city re-built on the fpot where the prefent Perth Hands. The tide of 
the Tay, in former times, reached this place; from which circumftance is derived the 
name, Bertha, being a contraction from Aber-Tay, or the place where the Tay met the 
fea §. An anchor has been found here; and, as 1 have been told, that on digging, are 
to be found almoft every where old walls, vaults and caufeways, far beneath the pre¬ 
fent furface of the ground. The Romans had a Ration on its banks, which their road 
pointed to: and ftill the falls of the cliffs produce many proofs of the truth of the af- 
fertion. About eight years ago, by the lapfe of a great piece of land, was difeovered 
great quantities of excellent iron, in fhort thick bars, from one to two feet in length, as 
if it had been cut for the conveniency of retailing. 

Other falls have produced difeoveries ftill more Angular, and have layed open a 
fpecies of interment, as far as I know, hitherto unnoticed. Some years ago, in the 
face of a broken bank, were difeovered, fix pillars in a line, ten feet diftance frorq one 
another, and eighteen feet high from the top of the ground to the bed of the Almond, 
{hewing out of the baiik a femicircular face. Thefe proved to have been the contents 
of certain cylindrical pits, funk in the earth as places of fepulture. The urns were 
placed in them, and the hollows filled with earth of a different kind from the banks, 
and fo ftrongly rammed in, as to remain coherent, after the former had in part been 
waihed away. The Rev. Mr. Duff has deferibed thefe hollows in a manner fomewhat 
different, comparing them to the fegments of a cone, with the broader part downwards \ 
and to have been filled with bones, afhes, and fragments of urns. Thefe funebrious 
veflels have been found here of different fizes; one of very uncommon dimenfions as 
well as materials: being of fine clay only half an inch thick j and entirely plated in the 
infide with brafs. It is capable of containing ten gallons ; and was Ailed with afhes. 
Other urns of a fmall Aze have t\pen met with in thefe pits; one held fome wood afhes, 
and part of a lacrymatory; an evidence of the nation they belonged to. So that if 
we may rely on the map of Richard of Cirenceflef, this place might have beep the 
Orrea of the Romans. 

A mile farther, on the plain, is the ancient houfe of Ruthven; once the feat of the 
unfortunate Gowries. It conAfts of two fquare towers, built at different times j and 

• 

* Mill's Lives of the Bifhops of Dunkeld, MS. f Lib. XI. p. 

$ Lib. VI. c. 31. . § Annals Scotland, 138. 
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diftinft from each other; but now joined by buildings of latter date. The top of one 
of the towers is called the Maiden’s leap, receiving its name on the following occafion : 
a daughter of the firft Earl of Gowrie was addreiled by a young gentleman of inferior 
rank in the neighbourhood, a frequent vifitor of the family, who never would give the 
lead countenance to his paflion. His lodging was in the tower, feparatc from that of his 
miftrefs; 

Seil vet Here patres quod non potuere vetare. 

The lady, before the door was /hut, conveyed hcrfelf into her lover’s apartment ; but 
fome prying Duenna acquainted the countefs with it; who cutting off, as Ihe thought, 
all poilibility of retreat, huftened to furprize them. The young lady’s ears were quick; 
Ihe heard the footfteps of the old countefs, ran to the top of the leads, and took the 
defperate leap of nine leef four inches over a chafin of fixty feet, and luckily lighting 
on the battlements of the other tower, crept into her own bed, where her aftonifhed 
mother found her, and of courl’e apologized for the unjufl: fufpicion. The fair daugh¬ 
ter did not choofe to repeat the leap; but the next night eloped, and was married. 

But this place was the feene of more ferious tranfadions,. which laid the foundation 
of a refentment that proved fatal to its noble mafter. Here was executed the generous 
defign of freeing James VI. from his worthlefs favourites, who were poifoning his youth 
with exalted notions of royal prerogative; and inftilling into him thofe principles which, 
in after times, proved fo deftruftive to his progeny. Gowrie, with numbers of other 
peers, inveigled James into this caftle, in the year 1582, on his return from a hunting 
match in Athol. When he was about to depart, he was flopped by the nobles in a body, 
who prefented him with the memorial againft the ill conduct of his principal favourites. 
He endeavoured to free himfelf from reftraint, but was prevented; and upon his burft- 
ing into tears, was told by the guardian of Glames, that it was better children weep than 
bearded men. This was called the Raid of Ruthven. The confpirators carried him 
off; but on his efcape he again refigned himfelf to Arran, a favourite void of every 
fpecies of virtue, and even, after an aft of oblivion, declared them guilty of high trea- 
fon, and aftually put Gowrie to death at Stirling, after a trial injurious to his Majefty’3 
honour. 

After the doubtful confpiracy of the twofons of this unfortunate nobleman at Perth, 
and after their deaths, and poflhumous conviftion, the very name was abolifhed by aft 
of parliament ; the houfe indeed was preferved; but to obliterate all memory of fo 
detefled a family, even the name of that was changed to Hunting-Tower. 

Near this houfe is the ftone building called the Lowfwork, fo fly led from Low the firft 
contriver. This ferves to divert part of the water of Almond into an aqueduft, leading 
to Perth, which is of the greateft fervice to the various milk at this prefent time, and 
anciently affifted to make the place almoft impregnable, by filling the ditch that fur- 
rounded the walls. On one, fide of this aqueduft is the boult of Balhoufie, a ftone work, 
perforated with an orifice, thirty-two inches round, guarded with'a circle of iron at each 
end. This hole is permitted, by very ancient ufage t£> convey a portion of water to the 
mill of thatoame. A contraft is (till extant between the magillrates of Perth and 
Eviot; then the’owner of Balhoufie, in 1464, about the repair of this boult; and very 
lately the fame has been renewed by the Earl of Kinnoul, the prefent noble pofleffor of 
thofe lands 

• A* it it my with to preferve the memory of every fienefa&or to the human fpecies, I mud not omit 
mention of Alexander .Chriftic, an Iri(h-Scat, who about fifty years ago in this paiifh, at 3 place calhd 
Tulloch, fet up the firft bleaching ground ; and was the firft perfon who introduced the right culture of 
potatoes into this country. 
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Mr. Duff from this fpot pointed to me the fite of Tillilum, near Perth, once a con¬ 
vent of Carmelites, in theeaft end of the parifh of Tippir-moor. The founder is not 
mentioned: we only learn from Keith that Richard Inverkeithing, Bilhop of Dunkeld, 
built here a fine chapel and a houfe, in 1262, and that the fynods of the diocefe were 
wont to be kept here for fear of the Cattarranes, or the Highland robbers, till the year 
1460, when Thomas Lauder, Bifhop of Dunkeld, removed them to his own cathedral *. 

In my return to Dupplin had a diftant view to Methwen, a place lying between Tip¬ 
pir-moor and the Almond, noted for the defeat Robert Bruce received here from the 
Englilh, in 1306, under Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 

The banks of this river, about two miles higher than Bertha, afforded an untimely 
grave to the fair friends, Beflie Bell, and Mary Gray, two neighbouring beauties, cele¬ 
brated in an elegant Scotch ballad, compofed by a lover deeply ftricken with the 
charms of both. One was the daughter of the-Laird of Kinvaid, the other of the 
Laird of Lednoch. A peftilence that raged in 1666, determined them to retire from 
the danger. They feletted a romantic and fequeflered fpot, on the fide of Brauchie 
Burn, where 

They bigged a bower on yon Burn brae, 

And thirkM it o’er with rallies. 

H e rc they lived for fome time, and as fliould feem, without jealoufy, for they received 
the vifits of their lover, till catching the infection, they both died, and were both in¬ 
terred in the lands of Lednoch, at Dronach Haugh f. 

Auguft 29. Leave Dupplin,. and re-vifit Perth. Am honoured by the magiftrates 
with the freedom of the city. 

Pafs over the part of the North-Inch. On this plain, in 1396, a private war between 
the Clan Chattan, and the Clan Kay, was decided in a manner parallel to the combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii. A cruel feud raged between thefe warlike tribes, 
which the King, Robert the III., in vain endeavoured to reconcile : at length the Earls 
of Crawford and Dunbar propofed, that the difference fhould be determined by the 
fword, by thirty champions on each fide. The warriors were chofen, the day of com¬ 
bat fixed, the field appointed, and the King and his nobility affembled as fpeftators. 
On reviewing the combatants, one of the Clan-Chattan (feized with a panic) was mif¬ 
fing ; when it was propofed, in order to form a parity of numbers, that one of the 
Clan Kay fliould withdraw ; but fuch was the fpirit of that brave people, that not one 
could be prevailed on to refign. the honour and danger of the day. At length one 
Henry Wind, a fadler, who happened accidentally to be prefent, offered to fupply the 
place of the loft Macintofb, for the fmall futn of a French crown of gold. He was ac¬ 
cepted ; the combat began, and Henry fairly earned his pay, for by his prowefs vic¬ 
tory declared itfelf in favour of his party. Of that of Clan-Chattan only ten and the 
volunteer were left alive, and every one of them dangeroufly wounded. Of the Clan- 
Kay only one lurvived, who, declining fo unequal a combat, flung himfelf into the Tay, 
and fwam over unwounded to the oppofite fhore 

Ride over the bridge of Perth, the moft beautiful ftru&ure of the ^kind in North 
Britain, defigned and executed by Mr. Smeatoiv Its length is nine’hundred feet; 
the breadth (the only blemilh) twenty-two within the parapets. The piers are founded 
ten feet heneath the bed of the river, upon oaken and beachen piles, and (tones laid in 
puzzalane, and cramped with iron. The number of arches nine; of which the centre 

* MS Life of the Bilhops. t Gabions of Perth,V- 

1 Buchanan, lib. X c. 2, 3. 
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is feventy-five feet in diameter. This noble work opens a communication with all the 
different great roads of the kingdom, and was completed at the expence of twenty-fix 
thoufand pounds: of this the commiflioners of forfeited eflates, by his Majefty’s per- 
million, gave eleven thoufand; Perth, two; private fubfcribers, four thouland feven 
hundred and fifty-fix ; the royal boroughs, five hundred. But ftill this great work 
would have met with a check for want of money, had not the Earl of Kinnoull, with 
his charaCtcriftic public fpirit, advanced the remaining fum, and taken the fecurity of 
the tolls : with the hazard only to himfelf. 

Several preceding bridges have been wafhed away by the violent floods, that at times 
pour down from the Highlands. The firfl misfortune on record is that which befelit 
in 121 o, in the time of William the Lion, before recited by me. I am uncertain 
whether it fuffered a fecond time before the year 1329 j or whether the order given 
that year by Robert I., for liberty of getting ftones out of the quarries of Kynkarachi 
and Balcormoc *, for the building of that, the bridge of Earn, and the church of Perth, 
was not for re-building the former, which might have lain in ruins fince the days of 
William. After this, it met with a fuccdflion of misfortunes, in the years 1573, 1582, 
and 1589 ; and finally, in the year 1612, when it had been juft re-built and completed 
in the moft magnificent manner, a fatal flood overthrew the whole : a judgment, faid 
the people, on the iniquity of the place, for in 1606 here was held that parliament, 
“ at which bifhops were ere&ed, and the lords rode firft in their fcarlet gowns” f. 
From that period it lay negletted, till the late fuccefsful attempt reftored it at lead to 
its former fplendor. 

On reaching the eaftern banks of the Tay, make a digreflion about a mile and a half 
to the left, to fee the celebrated abbey of Scone J, feated amidft beautiful woods, and, 
at a fmall diftance from the river. Long after the foundation of the abbey. Scone had 
been a place of note. It is called by fome the ancient capital of the Pifts: but it 
certainly was the feat of the princes of Scotland as early as the time of Kenneth. On 
a tumulus, ftill in being, they kept their court of juftice : on this they fat to deter¬ 
mine the pleas between their barons, whence it was called the Mans Placiti Je Senna , 
amnis terra , or the Mote hill of Scone. It is alfo, fometimes called Boot hill, in allu- 
fion to a fuppofed ancient pra'ftice of bringing to this place, a bootfull of earth from 
different. eftates, when the proprietors were here to be inverted in them. Mote, 
in the Galic tongue, fignifies a court; for in very early times it was cuftomary for 
the great people to deliver their laws from eminences of this kind. Our Druids had 
their Gorfeddau, where they fate aloft, and delivered their decrees, their fentences, and 
their orations to the people. 

It has been faid, that Malcolm Mac-Kenneth, or Malcolm the II. feated in the famous 
chair, placed on this mount, “ gave and diftributed all his lands of the realm of Scot¬ 
land amongft his men, and referved nathing in propertie to himfelf, bot the royall dig- 
nitie, and the Mutehill in the towne of Scone §.” So that it jfhould feem the very ex- 
iftence of his royal dignity depended on the poffeflion of this hill of authority. But I 
muft remark with Mr. Guthrie, that this dirtributionr ought to be taken in a more 
limited fenfe : *it being incredible that any Prince Ihould thus totally divert himfelf of all 
the royal demefnes. It is mqft probable that he only renewed to his barons the grants 

* On opening this quarry, for the materials of the prefent bridge, numbers of the ancient tools.were 
difeovered. 

f Gabions, 8z. 

+ Or Scyon, as it is cVlled in a charter of Alexander II. Vide Anderfon’s Diplomats, No. XXX. 

$ ltegiam Majcd. p. 1. and Boethius, lib. XI. p. 245. 
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of their lands, and in reward for their faithful ferviees made their tenures fure and here¬ 
ditary, which before they held precarioufly, and on the will of the crown *. 

The abbey was founded by Alexander the Firfb, in 1114, and was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity and St. Michael the arch-angel, and filled with canons regular of St. 
Augufline. It is faid to have been originally a feat of the C.uldees, which is not im¬ 
probable, as it is not to be fuppofed that fo noted a place could be deftitute of feme re¬ 
ligious order. The revenues at the reformation were confiderable: amounting to 
1 j 40I. 6s 6d. Scots; befides fixteen chaldrons and two firlots of wheat; feventy-three 
chaldrons thirteen bolls, two firlots and two pecks of bear ; fixty-two chaldrons of 
fneal; eighteen chaldrons and three bolls of oats; and one laft of faimon. 

In the church of this abbey was preferved the famous chair, whofe bottom was the 
fatal ftone, the palladium of the Scottifh monarchy; the ftone, which had firft ferved 
Jacob for his pillow, was afterwards tranfported into Spain, where it was firft ufed as a- 
feat of juftice by Gethalus, cotemporary with Mofes. It afterwards found its way to 
Dunftaffagc in Argylelhire, continued there as the coronation chair till the reign of 
Kenneth II. who to fecure his empire removed it to Scone. Here it remained, and in it 
every Scottifh monarch was inaugurated till the year 1296, when Edward I. to the 
mortification of North-Britain, tranflated it to Weftminfter abbey \ and with it, accord¬ 
ing to ancient prophecy, the empire of Scotland. 

The ceremony of placing the new monarch in the coronation chair was hereditary in 
the ancient Earls of Fife. Edward, in the midft of his ufurpation, paid a ft rift atten¬ 
tion to that point: the office was in Duncan the eleventh Earl; but as he was under 
age and with the King, I find in Rymer’s Fccderaf a writ dated Nov. 21, 1292, at 
Norham, direfting one John of Perth, inftead of the young Earl, to perform the cere¬ 
mony of putting his creature John Baliol into the regal chair at Scone. 

This abbey, with the church, in the year 1559, underwent the common fate of re¬ 
ligious houfes, in the furious and ungovernable feafon of reformation. This was de- 
molifhed by the zealots of Dundee, in refentment of one of their company being killed 
by a Ihot from the houfe. The nobility who were prefent ftrove to divert their rage, 
being more interefted in the prefervation, from the profpeft of fharing in the plunder 
of the church. 

In the church is the monument of Sir David Murray, anceftor of Lord Stormont, 
the prefent owner of the place. Sir David’s figure is placed in an attitude of devotion, 
with a long infeription, relating his lineage, offices and virtues. Charles II. was 
crowned in this church before he fet out in the expedition that terminated in the fatal 
battle of Worcefter. The-crown was placed on his head by the Marquis of Argyle, 
the wily peer being for once cheated by the young prince, who flattered him with the 
hope of feeing.one of his daughters mother of a line of kings J. 

In the year 1715 the old Chevalier refided here for fome time, and i fitted out fix 
proclamations, among which was one for his coronation on the 23d of January 1716 j 
but before that time his refolution«failed, and he fled from a crown he was unworthy to 
wear. His fon,in 1745, made the place a ftiort vifit. • 

Return the fame road ; pafs near the end of the tiridge of Perth, and after a ffiort 
fpace, ride beneath the vaft rocks of Kinnoull, which threaten deftruftion to the tra¬ 
veller, from the frequent falls from this black and ragged precipice. Many awful ruins 
are fcattered far beyond the road; one of which a few years ago overwhelmed a lmall 

* Hill. Scotland, I. 226. f Vol. ii. p. 600. 

J Clarendon, vi. 395.’ 
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cottage and the poor inhabitants. Beautiful agates are frequently found in this hill. 
In examining the fragments that lay beneath, I difeovered a confiderable quantity of 
lava, a proof of its having been an ancient volcano. 

In the church of Kinnoull is the magnificent monument of Chancellor Hay *. His 
lordlhip is represented Handing under a rich entablature, l'upported by three pillars : 
two elegantly carved, the third plain, furrounded by a coronet. His drefs is a long 
gown, great ruff, and fmall dole cap. The leals and a l'cull are placed on a table be¬ 
fore him. Beneath is a fpaccdcfigned lor the epitaph, but left uninferibed. 

Soon reach the noted Carle of Cowrie, a fine tract that extends in length fourteen 
miles, and in breadth four, bounded on the north by a range of hills called the Braes 
of Gowvie, and by the river 'Lay on the foutli. Too much cannot Lie faid of its ferti¬ 
lity. It is covered with corn of every fpecies; peas and clover all in great perfection ; 
varied with orchards, plantations, and gentlemen’s feats. The roads are planted on 
each fide with trees, which, with the valt richnefs of the country, reminded me of Flan¬ 
ders ; and the extenfive corn lands, with the mud-houfes, dabbed on the outfide with 
cow-dung, for fuel, immediately brought before me the idea of Northamptonfliire. U 
agrees with the laftalfo, in finding during fumrner a great deficiency of water for com¬ 
mon ufes, and a great lack of fuel all winter ; fo that the following is become a pro¬ 
verbial faying, ffalfe, I truft, in the laft in fiance) “ that the Carle of Cowrie wants wa¬ 
ter all fumner, fire all winter, and the grace of God all the year through.” 

The view of the Tay and the oppofite fliore add great charms to the view. On the 
fouthern bank (lands Elcho, a poor convent of Ciftertian nuns, founded by David 
jLitidfay of Glanerk and his mother, on a piece of ground belonging to Dumferline ; 
endowed afterwards by Madoch f, Earl of Strathearn, with the lands of Kinnaird in 
Fife. But the reclufes were never very opulent, as their whole revenue at the Refor¬ 
mation amounted but to fixty-four pounds fix (hillings and eight-pence. 

A little further the Tay begins to Jpread confiderably, and to affumc the form of an 
aftuary. At a hamlet called Hawkeltone, fee on the road fide a very large (tone, faid 
to be that on which the hawk of the peafant Ilay alighted, after it had performed its 
flight round the land which was given to the gallant ruftic in reward of his fervices: on 
it is inferibed in modern letters, I know not why, the word Caledonia. 

Reach Errol, a fmall town, remarkable for the beautiful views, particularly thofe 
from the gardens of Mr. Crawford, feated on a knowl, with a rich view of land or 
water from every part. Here I remarked the arbor -vita of a very uncommon fize, 
being five feet fix inches in circumference. The feeds ripen here very well. 

Obferve, about a mile to the left, Caftle-I.ion, a feat of the Lions Earls of Strathmore. 

The Carfe of Cowrie terminates a few miles farther, when the land grows higher, 
but (till continues fertile and improved. 

The fouthern boundary of the Tay is the (hire of Fife, a beautiful extentof country, 
sifing gently from the water edge. Newburgh, a port of Perth,- where veflels of three 
hundred tons may lie, is to be fecn on that lhore, a„little eaft of Abernethy. Farther 
on are many- places of note that lie on that coaft, and were l’een in the courfe of this 
day’s ride. The firft >s l.indores,- a little eaft of Newburgh, a rich abbey, fqunded by 
David Earl of Huntingdon,' brother to William the Firft, on his return from the Holy* 
Land, about the year 1178. The pious inhabitants were Tyronefian monks, drawn 
from the abbey of Kdfo, whom Boethius pronounces to have been famous for the inno* 

a 

* Sir George Kay firft Eatl of Kinnoull. 

Probably Malaife or Maurice, for I fee no Madocha among the Earl*. 
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Coney of their manners. Their revenue in money was two thoufand two hundred and 
forty pounds fourteen (hillings and fourpence Scots ; and they had betides tuenty-’wo 
parilh churches dependent on them. The Duke of Rothefay, eldeft fon to Robert II., 
who was flarved to death at Falkland by his uncle, was, according to report, buried in 
the church of this abbey. 

A few miles more to the eaft, on the fame (hore, are the ruins of Balmerino, or Bal- 
merinoch, a mod beautiful abbey of Cifterciar.s (tranfplanted from Melrofb), begun by 
Alexander II. and his mother Emergarda, in 1229, on lands purchafed by her for a 
thoufand marks from Richard de Ruele, who refigned this and the lands of Cultreach 
and Ballindean to her in 1215, for this pious ufe. Various other donations were be¬ 
llowed on it; among which may be reckoned Corbie and Birkill, and its parks, be¬ 
queathed by Lawrence of Abcrnethy, becaufe the- royal foundrefs had left him in her 
will a legacy of two hundred marks derling. The preceptory of Gadvan in Fife alfo 
belonged to this abbey, and two or three of the monks always redded on it. The re¬ 
venues of the place were not large, not exceeding feven hundred and four pounds two 
(hillings and tenpcncc halfpenny in Scots money. At the Reformation Balmerino was 
crefled into a barony, in favour of Sir James F.lphinfton. 

Near the village of Invergowrie quit the (hire of Perth, and enter that of Angus, and 
niter a ride of three or four miles arrive at Dundee, a well-built town, feated on the 
cdluary of theTay, about eight miles from the mouth, in lat. 56.—24. 30. long, from 
London 3 — 5- 3. weft, and is the third in rank of the royal boroughs. The number 
of inhabitants in the town and fuburbs amount nearly to fourteen thoufand. Here are 
three eftabliflied churches, with three minifters and two afliftants, for the difeharge of 
the duty of the parifh, which includes a certain diftriCt near the town ; beftdes, there 
are twocpifcopal chapels, a meeting-houfe for the Glaflites*, and three for tha burgher 
and antiburgher fecetlers. 

The town is feated on the fide of a hill, and is rather irregularly laid out. Above it 
is Law of Dundee, a mark to fearnen. The harbour is artificially protected by piers, 
and furnifiied with a quay, on which are three very handfome public warehoufes, built 
in 1756. The largcft iscompofed of a centre a hundred feet long, with two handfome 
wings, all built of free-ftonc, and their corners adorned with ruftic work. The harbour 
is very commodious, and very accdlible by people that arc acquainted with it. There 
are on the north (hore, near the entry of the aeftuary, two light-houfes, very completely 
fmiflied, and well attended, being the property of the fraternity of leamen at Dundee ; 
but the want of a new furvey is much to be regretted, as the fands have of late years 
(hifted : the public therefore look up to the admiralty expeCting its attention in this 
important article. The port will contain about two hundred fail, has at fpring tides 
fourteen feet water, and admits veflcls of upwards of three hundred tons burden. There 
are at prelent about feventy (hips belonging to the place, and one of two hundred and 
fixty-four tons, that is employed in the Greenland whale-fiflicry. An attempt is now 
making to revive the coafting cod-fi(hery. 

The manufactures of Dundee are linen, efpcciafty of Ofnaburghs, fail-^Ioth, cordage, 
threads, thread-dockings, buckrams (a new work in Scotland), tanned leather,, and 
(hoes, for the London market; hats, which has fet afida their importation from Eng¬ 
land for the fupply of thole parts; and laftly, as an article of trade, may be mentioned 
a fugar-houfe, crcCted about feven years ago, which does confiderable bufinefs. Here 
was, in memory of man,-a manufacture of coarfe woollen cloth, called plaiden, which 


* Or the followers of Mr. John Glafs, Founder of the fed of Independents in North Britain. 
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was exported undreffed, undyed, to Sweden, Germany, and the United Provinces, for 
doathing the troops of thofe countries; but this was fupctfcded'by that of Ofnaburghs, 
which commenced in the year 1747, and is now the llaple of the county of Angus. 
In 1773, 4,448,460 yards were damped; the price from fourpcnce to lixpmce a yard. 
Thefe are lhipped for London, Newcaftle, Leith, Burrowftond’s, and Glafgow, from 
whence they are lent to the Well Indies and America, for the doathing or the Haves’. 
To the fame places are alfo exported threads, foap, llioes, leather, and fadlery goods. 
To Sweden and Norway are lent potatoes, and dr filings of fl ix; and in times of plenty, 
when exportation is allowed, corn, meal, and flour. The iaiuion taken near Brougli- 
Tay caflle is fent faked to Holland. 

In refped to imports, it receives from North America, Raffia, Memel and Dantzick, 
Sweden, Norway, Spain, Portugal, the ufual exports of thole countries; and from 
Holland undrefl flax, for the manufacture of threads and fine linens, pot-alhes, linfeed, 
clover-feed, old iron, and madder, for the ufe, of dyers. Such is its preli-nt Hate. 

The public buildings, ancient and modern, are thefe: the magnificent Gothic tower 
of the old church, a venerable and fuperb building, now (landing by itfelf, giving reafon 
to every fpedator to regret the lofs of the body. The only remains are the choir, 
called the Old Kirk, whole weft end is eroded by another building, divi led into two 
places of worlhip, evidently of a later conllru&ion, and probably built out of the ruins 
of the old : the laft, when entire, was in form of a crofs, and, according to Boethius, 
founded by David Earl of Huntingdon, brother to William I of Scotland, and dedi¬ 
cated to the bleffed Virgin. This happened on his return from his third crufade, in 
which-he had accompanied Richard I. in 1189, and carried with him five hundred of 
bis countrymen. After undergoing various calamities incident to thefe pious warriors, 
on his return to his native country he was nearly perifliing by Ihipwreck in fight of this 
place, when vowing to creft a temple to the Virgin he was inltantly relieved, and fhewed 
his gratitude in this fuperb pile *. It mull be confefled that he called in the aid of other 
well-difpofed people; for he obtained a mandate from the Pope, ftill to be feen in the 
Vatican f, recommending, to alfift in the expence, a colle&ion throughout Chriftendom. 

The time that part of the body of the church was deftroyed is not certainly known ; 
it was probably at the time of the Reformation, when the zealots of this place made 
excurfions for and wide to deftroy the churches of other cities. 

This place had feveral religious houfes; one of Math urines, founded by James Lind- 
foy, whofe charter was confirmed at Perth, in 1392, by Robert III. Another of Do¬ 
minicans, by Andrew Abercrombie, a burgefs of the town. A third, of Francifcans, 
by Devorgilla, daughter to Alan Lord of Galloway; but that was fupported only by 
alms. Lady Beatrix, dowager of William.Earl of Errol,.gave them a hundred pounds 
Scots, on condition that the monks prayed (with a low voice) for her foul, and that of 
her hufband. In 1482 they confided, of a warden and fourteen brethren. The fourth 
was a nunnery, whofe name is barely mentioned J. 

The town-houfe is a mod elegant ftrudure, begut> in the year 1730, and finilhed in 
1734. It wis tarried on under the dire&ions of the father of the gentlemen to whom 
we owe the Adelphi. It contains the pod-office, the court-room, with vaulted rcpofi- 
tories for the records, the guildhall, and the council-chamber. 


• Boethius, tib. xiii. 27276. 

4 Ir was fhewn to fjo&or William Raitt, in 1740, by the Pope's librarian. 
1 £cith, 243. 272. 274. 2 S3. 
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Here is a new church, built in a ftyle that does credit to the place, and which (hews 
an enlargement of mind in the prefbyterians, who now begin to think that the Lord 
may be prail'ed in beauty of holinefs. 

There is not a relique left ol the ancient caftlej but its fite may be found where the 
Lion inn row (lands. 

Two or three miks eaft of Dundee, on the river, are the ruins of the fort called 
Brough-Tay Crag; over againft which is Barton Crags, or Eaft Ferry, from whence 
is the road to St. Andrew’s. This place was taken by the Englifli fleet, in 1547, on 
the invalion of Scotland by the Duke of Somcrfet. The Englifli remained in polleflion 
of it till 1550, whin it was furrendered to the French under M. Deflc, who by its cap¬ 
ture treed the Scots from a moft troublefome neighbour. 

This place derives its name from Dun, a hill, and Dee or Tay, the river, on which it 
(lands ; for Tay feems to have been corrupted from Dee, a common Celtic name for 
feveral rivers. Boethius fays that its ancient name was Aledtum, but I cannot learn 
on what foundation. The Roman fleet enttred this azftuary, and might have had a 
ilation in fome part; but from diligent enquiry I cannot learn that there have been 
either camp or road, or coins, or any other traces of that nation dilcovered in the 
neighbourhood. 

The firft notice I find of it in hiftory is on the occafion before mentioned, when the 
Karl of Huntingdon founded its church, and changed, as Boethius afferts, its name 
from Ale&utn to Dei Donum. It was a confiderable place in the time of Edward L, 
who in his northern progrefs, in 1291, reduced it and other places that lay in his way. 
About the year 1311 it was in poffeffion of his fon, who placed there as governor Wil¬ 
liam de Montfichet *. In 1423 it entered into an obligation with Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Aberdeen to raife eleven thoufand pounds towards paying the ranfom of James I., 
then prifoner in England f. This is a proof of its wealth at that time j and an evidence 
of its commerce in 1458 may be collected from the royal privilege granted to it by 
James 11 ., of the following tolls towards the repair of the harbour, which were thus im- 

{ >ofed : on every thip ten (hillings; on every crayer, bufs, barge, or ballinger, five (hil- 
ings; on every fercoft, twelve-pence; on every great boat, fix-pence J. 

But Dundee received a dreadful check by the fiege it underwent by the Englifli, 
under General Monk, in September 1651. The governor, Major-general Lumfden, 
was fummoned ; but returning a very infulting anfwer, Monk determined to ftorm the 
place. By means of a Scotch boy he difeovered the /ituation of the garrifon, that it 
was fecure, and generally by noon in a date of intoxication. He made a feint, as if he 
intended to raife the fiegtf; but returned inftantly with his forces fupplied with (heaves 
of wheat cut out of the neighbouring fields; with them they filled the ditch, fucceeded 
in their attack, and put about fix hundred of the garrifon to the fivord. The governor 
peri(hed, as Sir Philip Warwick fays §, by the hands of a fanatic officer, after quarter 
was given, to the great concern of the humane Monk. The booty was immenfe, for 
befides the wealth found in the^own, there were fixty fail of (hips in the harbour ||. 

I mud not quit Dundee without laying :hat Dudhope, the feat of the gallant Vifcount 
Dundee, Ives a little north of the place. It had been the ancient refidence of the Scrym- 
feours, and was rebuilt in 1600 by Sir John Scrymfeour, a’family ruined in the civil wars. 
It fell at length to the crown, and was granted by James VII. to the Vifcount, then only 

•-{■ Ayloffe’s Ancient Calendars, 1 23. 31.6. t Andeiion’s Dift. o&Commerce, i. 277. 

§ Memoirs, 361. (1 Vide Gamble's Life of Gen. Monf, 42. Whitelocke, 508, 509 
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Graham of Claverhoufe; on his heroic death it was given to the Marquis of Douglas, 
and hill remains in that houfe. 

Aug. 30. In the morning continue my journey, and turn from Dundee northward. 
The country grows a little more hilly; is ftill much cultivated; the foil is good, but the 
fields of wheat grow fcarcer. Leave on the left Balumbi, a ruined caltle with two 
round towers. On the right is Clay.pots, one of the feats of the famous Cardinal* 
Beaton. 

Leave, unknowingly, to the weft a curious monumental ftone, fet up in memory of 
the defeat of Camus, a Danifh commander, flain on the fpot, about the year 994. 
According to Mr. Gordon *, it is in form of a crofs. On one fide is a molt rude 
figure of our Saviour crucified ; beneath, a ftrange Centaur-like monitor with fix legs. 
On the upper part of the other fide is a man, his head furrounded with a glory, and an 
angel kneeling to him. Beneath are two forms like ^Egyptian mummies; and in the 
third compartment, two men with bonnets on their heads and books in their hands. 
The battle was fought near the village of Barray, where numbers of tumuli mark the 
place of flaughter ; but Camus flying, was flain here. Commiffary Maule mentions a 
camp at Kaer-boddo, fortified with rampart and fofs, to this day ftyled Norway dikes. 

Reach Panmure, a large and excellent houfe, furrounded by vaft plantations. It was 
built about a hundred years ago, on the fite of the feat of the ancient family of the 
Maules, in the barony of Panmure, conveyed into that houfe by the marriage of the 
heirefs of the place, daughter of Sir William de Valoniis, lord chamberlain of Scot- 
.land in the reign of Alexander II. This barony and that of Banevin had been granted 
to his father Philip de Valoniis, and confirmed to himfelf by William to be held by the 
fervice providing half a foldier whenfoever demanded f. 

In the houfe are fome excellent portraits of diftinguilhed perfonages; among them 
a half-length of the Earl of Loudon, chancellor of Scotland during the civil wars of the 
lull century, efteemed the moft eloquent’man of his time, and the moft attive leader of 
the covenanting party. We ftiay learn from his hiftory, that: the regard pretended by 
the faction for the intcrefts of religion was mere hypocrify. The proof may be col letted 
from the imprifonment of this nobleman in the Tower, in the year 1639, for the higheft 
att of treafon ', for joining in an offer to put his country under the protettion of the 
French king, provided he would aflift the party in their defigns J ; for offering to unite 
with powers the moft arbitrary in Europe, and the moft cruel and inveterate perfecutors 
of their Calviniftical brethren ; but the violence of party would have induced them to 
have heard a mafs which they pretended to abhor, provided they could rejett the inno¬ 
cent liturgy, and tyrannize over finking monarchy. After the quarrel of the Scots 
with the Englifh parliament, he united in the endeavours of his countrymen to reftore 
Charles II., yet palled fentencc, as chancellor, on the gallant Montrofe, with all the 
fournefs of his old friends, and with all the infolence of a Jefferies. On the defeat 
of the King at Worcefter, his new attachments obliged him to avoid the rage of the 
ruling powers: he fled to the Highlands, at length macle his peace, and lived in obfeu- 
rity till, his deqth in 1663. 

A half-length of the lirft Earl of Panmure, in his robes. He was lord of the bed*, 
chamber to Charles I., and a faithful fervant to his Majefty in all- fortunes. After thfe 
King’s death he retired into Scotland, where, in. 1654, he was fined, by an ordinance 
of the Proti dor’s council, in the fum of ten thoufand pounds, for no other reafoti than. 
that his Ions were engaged in the royal caufe. 


* It in. 134, tab. liii. fig. 1. 


X Clarem’on, i. lag. 

James 


f • Amici Ibu’s Diplomats, No. xxviii. 
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James Earl of Panmure, in a long wig, and armour, difgraced by JamesII. for non- 
compliance with that Prince’s defigns in favour of popery; yet, at the convention of 
the eftates at the Revolution, was a ftrenuous advocate in defence of his old mailer. 
In 1715 carried his attachment fo far as to join the infurgents in favour of the fon; be¬ 
haved with gallantry at the battle of Sheriff-moor, and forfeited his ellatc and honours 
in the caufe. His nephew, by his merit, recovered the title, being created on that fcore 
Earl of Pamnujre in the kingdom of Ireland; and fortune, in this inftance a judicious 
goddefs, fupplied him with the means of purchafing the large family ellate. 

A fine head of Prince Rupert, looking over one flioulder. 

A fine portrait of the Duke of Monmouth, fitting : his hair long and beautiful j his 
drefs, a brown fattin mantle, and a laced cravat. 

A head of the Duke of Hamilton, killed by Lord Mohun. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, with his ufual favage look. 

The Due d’Aumont, the French ambaflador in the reign of Queen Anne, who came 
over on the occafion of the peace. He is faid^to have paid this fine compliment to the 
troops that had helped to reduce the dangerous power of his mailer, by obferving em¬ 
phatically, at a review near London, “ that he was very glad to fee them in that 
place 

Mr. Colelhill of Chigwell, Yorkfliire, a half-length, in a black cap, furred gown, 
with a gold chain. 

His daughter, grotefquely dreffed in black; her arms perfectly herijfces with points. 
She was the lady of Sir Edward Stanhope, president of the north, whole piClure in fmall 
is by her. 

Augufl 3t. Proceed eallward through an open country, and in two hours reach 
Aberbrothic, or Arbroath, feated on the difeharge of the little river Brothic into the 
lea, as the name imports ; aber in the Britilh implying fuch actuation. It is a fmall 
but flourifhing place, well built, and Hill encreafing : the town has been in an improv¬ 
ing ft.ite for the thirty lalt years, and the number of inhabitants greatly augmented. 
This is owing to the introduction of manufactures ; the number at this time is faid to 
be about three thoufand five hundred: thefe principally confill of weavers of coarfe 
brown linens, and fome fail-cloth ; others are employed in making white and coloured 
threads ; the remainder are either engaged in the flapping of the place, or in the neccf- 
fary and common mechanic trades, 

'ihe brown linens, or Ofnaburghs, were manufactured here before any encourage¬ 
ment was given by government, or the linen company ereCted at Edinburgh. The 
merchant who firft introduced the manufacture is- Hill alive, and has the happinefs of 
feeing it overfpread the country. It appears from the books of the ftainp-oflice in-this, 
town, that feven or eight hundred thouland yards are annually made in the place, and 
a fmall diltriCt round. Befide this export, and that of thread, much barley, and fome 
wheat is fent abroad; but fo populous is the country, that .more than an equivalent of 
meal is imported. . 

The foreign imports are flax,*flax-feed, and timber, from the Baltic. The coaft- 
ing trad.e confifts of coals from Borrowltonefs, and Ijmefrom Lord Elgin’s kilns in Fife. 
The firft forms a confiderable article of commerce, this being the laft port to the north 
into which that commodity may be brought, free from-the heavy duty commencing after 
it has paffed the promontory, the Red-Head. I he coaft from the Buttonefs, or nor¬ 
thern cape of the Firth of .lay, is entirely deftitute of a port, as far as the harbour 

* Cymu unicatcd by the Rey, Mr..Granger, to, whofe. liberal difpofition I find royftlf often indebted. 

of 
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c'l’ Montrofe. In faft this eaftern fide of the kingdom is as unfavourable to the feaman 
at. it is to the planter. Whofoever will give themfelves the trouble of calling their eye 
on the map, will perceive that from the Humber’s mouth to John-a-Groat’s houfe, there 
is an uncommon fcarcity of retreats for the diftreffcd navigator: they occur feldom, and 
have often near their entrances the obftru&ions of land to render the accefs difficult. 
On the weftem fide of the kingdom nature hath dealt out the harbours with a perfect 
profufion; not a headland can be doubled, but what offers a fafe anchorage to the dif- 
trefled veffel. 

Aberbrothic would have wanted a harbour, had not the aid of art been called in; 
for in default of a natural, a tolerable artificial one of piers has been formed, where at 
ipring tides, which rife here fifteen feet, (hips of two hundred tons can coine, and ot 
eighty at neap-tides; but they mud lie dry at low water. This port is of great anti¬ 
quity : there is an agreement yet extant between the abbot and the burghers of Aber¬ 
brothic, in the year 1194, concerning the making of the harbour. Both parties were 
bound to contribute their proportions; but the larged fell to the (hare of the former, 
for which he was to receive an annual tax, payable out of every rood of land lying 
within the borough. This is a royal borough, and, with Montroie, Brechin, Inverbervie, 
and Aberdeen, returns one member to parliament. 

The glory of this place was the abbey, whole very ruins give fome idea of its former 
magnificence : it lies on a rifing above the town, and prefents an qxtenfivc and vene¬ 
rable front; is moll delicioufly fituated, commands a view of the fea to the eaft, of a 
fertile country to the weft, bounded by the Grampian hills; and to the fouth, of the 
openings into the firths of Tay and Forth. 

The abbey was once inclofed with a ftrong and lofty wall, which furrounded a very 
confiderable trad : on the fouth-weft corner is a tower, at prefent the ftceple of the 
parich-church; at the fouth-eaft corner was another tower, with a gate beneath, called 
the Darn-gate, which, from the word.dam, or private, appears t© have been the retired 
way to the abbey. The magnificent church (lands on the north fide of the fquare, and 
was built in form of a crofs: on the fide are three rows of falfe arches, one above the 
other, which have a fine effed, and above them are very high windows, with a circular 
one above. In April laft a part adjoining to the weft end fell fuddenly down, and de- 
ftroyed .much of the beauty of the place. The length of the whole church is about 
two hundred and feventy-five feet, the breadth of the body and fide-aifles, from wall to 
wall, fixty-feven: the length of the tranfept an hundred and fixty-five feet 5 the breadth 
twenty-leven. 

It feems as if there had been three towers; one in the ceqtre, and two others on each 
fide of the weft end, part of which dill remains. On the fouth fide, adjoining the 
church, are the ruins of the chapter-honfe; the lower part is vaulted, is a fpacious 
room, well lighted with Gothic windows. Above is another good apartment. 

The great gate to the abbey fronts the north : above the arch- had been a large gal¬ 
lery, with a window at each end. At the north-weft comer of the monaftery (land the 
walls of the regality prifon, of great ftrength and thicknefs: within are two vaults, and 
over them fomp light apartments.. The prifon did belpng to the convent, which re- 
figned this part of its jurifdittion to a layman, whom the religious elected to judge in 
criminal affairs. The family of Airly had this office before the Reformation, and con¬ 
tinued poffeffed of it till the year 1747, when it was fold and veiled in the crown with 
the other herctable jurifdiftions. 

In the year 1443, ele&ion of this officer’ proved fatal to the chieftains of two 
noble families. The convent had that year chofen Alexander Lindefay,* elded ion of 

8 the 
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the Earl of Crawford, to be the judge or bailey of their regality ; but he proved fo 
expenfive by his number of followers, and high way of living, that they were obliged 
to remove him, and appoint in his place Alexander, nephew to John Ogilvie of Airly, 
who had an hereditary claim to the place; this occafioned a cru. 1 feud between the 
families ; each afl'embled their vaifals, and terminated the difpute near the town. The 
I.indfays were victorious, but both the principals fell in the battle, with about five 
hundred of their foilov. ers. 

Very few other buildings remain. In the area within the great gate is to be feen 
part of the abbot’s lodgings, built on itrong vaults, three ftories high, confiding of 
loine large and handfome rooms. 

This abbey was founded by William the Lion in 1178, and dedicated to our cele¬ 
brated primate Thomas a Becket. The founder was buried here, but there are no 
remains of his tomb, or of any other, excepting that of a monk of the name of Alex- 
ander Nicol. T he monks were of the Tyronenfian order, and were fir ft brought from 
Kelfo, whofe abbot declared thofc of this plate on the firft inflitution to be free from 
his jurifdiCfion. T he lalt abbot was the famous Cardinal Beaton, at the fame time arch- 
bifliop of St. Andrew’s, and, before his death, as great and abfolute here as Wolfey 
was in England. On the Reformation, John Hamilton was commendatory abbot. In 
1608 it was ereCted into a barony, in favour of his foil James, then was conveyed to 
the Earl of Dyfart, and finally bought by Patrick Maule of Panmure, with the patron¬ 
age of thirty-four pounds. 

The revenues were very great: in the year 1562, they were reckoned two thoufand 
five hundred and fifty-three pounds Scots, befides the vait contributions of corn from 
the tenants, who paid their rents in kind. The ordinance for the yearly provifion of 
the houfe in 15 30, will ferve to give iome idea of the great charity and hofpitality of 
of the place. There was an order for buying, 

800 weathers, 82 chalders of malt, 

180 oxen, 30 of wheat, 

11 barrels of falmon, 40 of meal, 

1200 dried cod-filh. 

All which appears additional to the produce of their lands, or what their tenants 
brought in. This profufion of ftores would form very extraordinary, when the num¬ 
ber of monks did not exceed twenty five: but the ordinance acquaints us, that the 
appointments of that year exceeded thole of 1528, notw'ithftantling in the lalt the king 
had been there twice, and the archbifliop thrice, in the chartulary of the houfe, thefe 
vifits are complained of as an intolerable burden, and with reafon, for befides loading the 
abbey with vaft expence, it deprived them of the means of exerting their ufual holpi- 
tality towards the poor. 

King John, the Englilh monarch, granted this monaftery mod uncommon privileges; 
for, by charter under his great feat, he exempted it a leloniis et conflictudine in every 
part of England, except London.. 

In this monaftery Robert Bruce convened the nobility of this kingdom, who here 
framed the fpirited letter and remonftrance to Pope John, dated April 0, . 20; in 
which they trace the origin of the Scots from the greater Si «lua, ilmmgti die Tyrrhe¬ 
nian fea, and the pillars of Hercules into Spain; they inform him that they expelled 
the ancient Britons, dedroyed the Pifts, anti maintained tlys kingdom free, through a 
a race of 113 kings of uninterrupted lineal delcent. They ftrongjy aflert their inde¬ 
pendency of the Englilh, and dilclaim the right that Edward ll. pr. tended to the 
kingdom. They entreat his Holinefs to admonilh Edward to delilt from his hortiliti- s; 
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and heroically acquaint the Pope, that even (houUl Bruce defert their caure, they would 
choofe another leader, (fo little notion had they even then of hereditary right, - ) and 
never fubmit even to extremity to the unjult pretentious of tne Englifls monarch. 

“ Cui (Roberto) tanquatn illi per quem lalus in populo fafta eft, pro noftra libertate 
tUenda tam jure quarn mentis tenemur et volumus in omnibus adhsercre; quem fi ab 
inceptis defiiierct Regi Anglorum aut Anglicis nos aut regnuin noilrutn volens iul>- 
jicere* tanqiuun inimicutn noftruin, et fui noftrifque juris fubyorforem, ftatim expellere 
nitereinur, et alium regem noftrum, qui ad defenfionem noftalm fufficeret, faceremus. 
Quia quamdiu centum vivi remanferint, nunquam Anglorum domino aliquatenus vo- 
lumus fubjugari; non enim propter gloriam, diviii.is aut honores pugnamus, fed 
propter libertatem folutnmodo, qui nemo bonus nift ftmul cum vita amitrit.’' 

'there is no immediate anfwer from the Pope extant; but there is reafm to fuppofe 
that this very important remonftrance had great wei Jit; for in Auguft cf the lame 
year, he fent a bull* to Edward, to exhort him to make peace with the Scots, in urd.-r 
that the operations againft the Infidels iiv the Holy land might be purfued without in¬ 
terruption. 1 here is alfo a letter from his Hol'ii.is f to the lame prince, to acquaint 
him, that at the earneft requeft of Robert, he had fufpendtd the fentence of excom¬ 
munication, perhaps through fear of lofing the whole Scottiih nation by too rigorous 
a procedure. 

After dinner continue my journey towards Montrofe. I am informed that near the 
road Hands the church of St. Vigian, a Gothic building fupported by pillars, with 
ifles on each fide, and Handing on a pretty green mount, in the midft of a valley. The 
church returns a fine echo, repeating diftin&ly an hexameter verfe. 

Pals'through an open country, and obferve, that the plantations are vaftly mofled, 
being expofed to the cankering biafls of the eaftern winds, which bring with them fre¬ 
quent rains, and great volumes of black fog. Ride by extenfive fields of peas and po¬ 
tatoes ; the Iaft a novelty till within the laft twenty , years. 

The open country continues as far as Lunan, where the inctofures commence. To the 
right is the promontory called the Red-head, forming one horn of Lunan bay, open to 
the eaft wind. The lliore in this part is high, bold, and rocky, and often excavated 
with vaft hollows, extremely worthy the attention of the traveller; no place exhibits 
a greater variety; fome open to the fea, with a narrow mouth ; and, internally, in- 
ftantly rife into lofty and 1'pacious vaults, anil fo extenfively meandring, that no one has, 
as yet, had the hardinefs to explore the end. 

Others of thefe caves Ihew a magnificent entrance, divided in the middle by-a vaft 
column, forming two arches of a height and grandeur that ftia.nesthe work of art in the 
nobleft of the Gothic cathedrals. The voyager may amul'e himfelf by entering in a boat 
on one fide of the pillar, furrounding it, and returning to the fca on the o(her. But 
the moft aftonilhing of all is the cavern, called the Geylit Pot, that almoft/ealifes in ro¬ 
mantic form a fable in the Perfian Tales. The traveller may make a coafiderable fub- 
terraneous voyage, with a pi&urefque feenery of lofty ,rock above, and in every fide; 
he may be rowed in this folemn feene till he finds himfelf fuddenly reftdred to the fight 
of the heavens; Le finds himfelf in<a circular chaftn, open to the dayfwith a narrow, 
bottom, and extenfive top, widening at the margin to two hundred feet in diameter; on 
gaining the funimit a moil unexpected profpeft appears; he finds himfelfat a diftance 
from the fca, amidft corn fields, enjoys a fine view of the country, and a gentle¬ 
man’s feat at a fmall diftance from the place out of which he emerged. Such 


• Rynicr’s Fccdcia, ii 846. 
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may be the amufement of the curious in the calms of the fummer-fcafon; but 
when the ftorm is diretted from the eaft, the view from the edge of this hollow is tre¬ 
mendous ; for from the height of above three hundred feet, they nny look down on the 
furious waves, whitened with foam, and fwelling in their long confinement. 

The cliffs of this fliore are not without their Angularities: peninfulated rocks, of flu- 
pendous height, jut frequently from their front, precipitous on all Tides, and walhed by 
a great depth of water: the ifthmus that joins them to the land is extremely narrow, 
impaifable for any more than two or three perfons a-breaft; but the tops of the rocks 
fpread into verdant areas, containing veftiges of rude fortifications, in ancient and bar¬ 
barous times the retreat of the neighbouring inhabitants from the too powerful, invader. 

On the fouth fide of Lonan water is Red-caftle, once a refidence of William the 
Lion. After crofiing that water, the country becomes inclofed, and divided into fields 
of about eight or ten Scotch acres in fize, fenced with walls or banks, planted with 
French furze, or with white-thorn. A great fpirit of husbandry appears in thefe parts, 
efpecially in the parilh of Craig, which I now enter. The improvements were origi¬ 
nally begun by two brothers, Meflrs. Scotts, of Rofiie and Duninald, who about forty 
years ago made their experiment on an eftate of eight or nine hundred a year value; 
and at prefent they or their heirs find the reward of induftry by receiving from it three 
thoufand pounds per annum. The principal manure is lime, but every tpecies of good 
hufbandry is pradifed here, and the produce is correfpondent; all kinds of grain 
yield fix from one; the grafs-land is fet from twenty-five to thirty Ihillings an acre. 
The improvements made of a farm on five hundred a year, held by Mr. Patrick Scott, 
mull not be forgotten, as he has the merit of making land not worth five Ihillings per 
acre, at prefent worth twenty. There need no Itronger proof of the improvements in 
hufbandry, and the fertility oF the land in this neighbourhood, than to mention the an¬ 
nual exports of bear, meal, and malt, from the port of Montrofe, which in favourable 
feafons amount to twenty thouland bolls. 

On the fouth fide of this parilh (which is a promontory between Lunan bay and 
the South Elk) is a great body of bluifh iimeftone, I may fay, at prefent tantalizing the 
honed farmer, who by reafon of the deamefe of coal is forbidden the ufe of it; a fatal 
duty of three ihillings and three-pence a ton on all coal, commencing at the Red-head, 
to the infinite prejudice and difeouragement of rural economy in thefe parts. The 
thoughtlefs impofition of a tax, before the ufe of lime was fcarcely known in thefe 
parts, is now feverely felt, and obliges the formers to negle& the cheap manure Provi¬ 
dence intended for them; and at great expence to import their lime from the Earl 
of Elgin’s works on the lirth of Forth, which cods them about feventeen pence per 
boil. Nature hath denied them coal, peat, and wood; fo that at preTent they cannot 
bum their lime with the imported fuel at lefs than twenty-pence the boll. 

Reach the village of Ferryden, oppofite to Montrofe, and, eroding over the ftrait or 
entrance to the harbour, arrive there late at night. 

Montrofe, or more properly NJon-rofs, derives its name either from Moin rofs, the 
fenny promontory *, or from Mant er ofc, the mouth of the dream f, i&feated partly 
on an I ftnw, partly on a peninfula, bounded on one fide by the German ocean, on the 
other by a large bay, called the bafon or back fands. This peninfula is evidently a 
large beach, formed in old times by the fea, as appears by digging to any depth J. 

* Irvine’* Notnencl. Scot. 158. t Baxter, Gloff. Ant. Brit. 170. 

| Mr. Maitland, vol: i. p. *05, ftippofe* that the gravel, thus difeovered, tohsve*been the materials of a 
Homan way, which was continued farther north ; and aflerts, that there are veftiges of a camp on the 
neighbouring link* or fandy plain, but 1 received not the lead account of any fuch antiquities. f 
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The end of this forms one fide of the entrance to the harbour; a rocky point, called 
by Adair, Scurdinefs, at this time Montrofe-nefs, lies on the fouth-fide, and certain 
fands, called the Annot, on the northern. On the firft is a fquare tower, a fort of 
light-houfe, to direft the courfe of veffeis in dark nights. The Annot fands, after 
violent ftorms from the eaft, approach nearer to the Nefs, but are again removed to 
their old limits by the floods of the F.fk, a circumftance to be attended to by mariners. 
The tide rufhes up this entrance with a great head and vaft fury, but the depth of 
water is confiderable, being fix fathoms in the middle, about three days before fpring- 
tide. The breadth is fcarcely a quarter of a mile, but the bafon inftantly expands into 
a beautiful circle of confiderable diameter; but unfortunately mod of it is dry at low 
water, except where the Southelk forms its channel, in which veffeis of fixty tons will 
float even at the lowed ebb. Inch-broik lies on the fouth fide of the entrance, and 
oppofite to that is the pier, which (hips of any fize may reach, that can bear the ground 
at low water. 

Montrofe is built on the eaft fide of the bafon, and confifts chiefly of one large ftreet, 
of a confiderable breadth, terminated at one end by the town-houfe or Toll-booth $ a 
handfome pile.withelegant and'Cohvenientapartmentsfor the affemblies of the magiftrates. 
The houfesare of (tone, and, like thofe in Flanders, often with their gable ends towards 
the ftreets. The houfe in which the Marquis of Montrofe was born is ftill to be feen. The 
town contains about fix thoufand inhabitants, of which fifteen hundred are Episcopalians, 
the reft are'of the eftablilhed church, with the ufual fchifms of Seceders, Glafikes, Non¬ 
jurors, &c. Numbers of genteel families, independent of any trade, refide here as a place of 
agreeable retreat, and numbers keep their carriages ; thefe are principally of the church 
of England. Their chapel, which was founded in 1722, is very neat, has a painted 
altar-piece, and a (mall organ. It is occafionally frequented by the Prefbyterians, who 
(hew here a mod laudable moderation; It is chiefly in the fouth and fouth-weft, that 
religious bigotry reigns, and that ufuaffy among the common people. Our biftiops, who 
have vifited Scotland, have never failed meeting with a treatment the noil polite and 
refpe&ful, but the introdu&ion of the order is impracticable in a country where the 
natural as well as religious obje&ions are fb ftrong; for the finances of North Britain 
can never, bear the pomp of religion, even fhould the people be induced to admit the 
Ceremonial part. 

In the times of popery the Dominicans had a convent here, founded by Sir Allan 
Durward, in the year 1230. The friers were afterwards tranfported to an hofpital 
near this city, rebuilt by Patrick Pan ter, but in 1524 were permitted to return to their 
old feat *. Maitland fays, that their houfe was called the <abbey of Celurca ; I fup- 
pofe from the ancient name of the town which Boethius beftows on it. 

The town has increafed one-third fince the year 1745; at that time there was not a 
fingle manufacture, the inhabitants lived either by one another, or hy the hiring out 
of (hips, or by the falmon trade. At prefent the manufactures have rifen to a great 
pitch 1 for example, that of (ail-cloth, or fail duck, as it is here called »very con¬ 
siderable; in' one houfe eighty-two thoufand five hundred and fixry-fix pieces have 
been mode fince* 175$. Each pieedis thirty-eight yards long, and numbered*©!** VIIL 
to I. No. VIII. weighs twenty-four pounds, and every piece, down to No. I,, gum 
three pounds in the piece. The thread for this cloth is (pun here, not by the common 
wheel but by the hands. Women ate employed, who have the-flax placed round their 
waifts, twift a thread with each, hand as they recede from a wheel, turned by a boy at 
the end of a great room. 

<£bar& 


* Keith, 2;o. 
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•Ooarfe cloth for (him for the foldiers is alfo made here; befides this, coarfe linens, 
which are fent to London or Manchefter to be printed; and cottons, for the fame pur- 
pofe, are printed at Perth. Great-quantities of fine linen, lawns and cambricks are 
manufactured in this town, the laft from two (hillings and fix-pence to five (hillings a 
yard. Diapers and Ofnaburghs make up the fum of the weaver’s employ \ which are 
exported to London, and from thence to the Weft-Indies. 

Much thread is fpun here, from two (hillings and fix-pence to five (hillings a pound. 
It is fpun both in town and country, and brought here by the rural fpinfters to be 
cleaned and made into parcels; and much of it is coloured here. 

The bleachery is v?ry confiderable, and is the property of the town : it is not only 
ufed by the manufacturers, but by private families, for the drying of their linen; all 
paying a certain fee to the perfon who rents it from the magistrates. The men pride 
themfelves on the beauty of their linen, both wearing and noufehold; and with great 
reafon, as it is the effect of the (kill and induftry of their fpoufes, who fully emulate the 
character of the good wife, lb admirably deferred by the wifeft of men.« 5 » 

'I'ite falmon fifliery of thefe parts is .very confiderable .from fix hundred to a thou- 
fand barrels are annually exported, valued at three pounds each; and about fifteen hun¬ 
dred pounds worth of kitted or pickled fifli. Much of the freih fiih is fold into the coun¬ 
try, from three halfpence to two-pence-haifpenny a pound. The fifliermen begin to 
take lalmons about the fecond of February, and leave off at Michaelmas.' Its import¬ 
ance has been confidercd in very early times, and the legiflatyre consulted its preserva¬ 
tion by mod fevere penalties *. 

Quantities of whitc-fifh, fuch as the cod. kind, turbots, &c. might be taken on the 
great land banks off this coaft. The long Fortys extend parallel to it; and beyond that 
lie Montrofe pits f, a great bank with fix pits in it of uncommon depths, and Angular 
in their fituation. They are from forty to a hundred fathom deep, reckoning from the 
furface of the water, and pofiibly may be fubmarine fwaljows, Thefe banks fwarrt 
with fi(h, but are (hamefully negleded, or left perhgps to foreigners. In the laft cen¬ 
tury about five hundred barks and boats, which during winter were employed in the 
herring filhery on thefe coafts, durjng fpring and part of fummer turn their thoughts to 
the capture of cod and ling J, and after curing, carried their cargoes to Holland, Ham¬ 
burgh, into the Baltic, to England and to France. By fome raifchance this fifhery was 
loft ; and the cargoes to Hollanders and Hamburghers fairly beat the natives out of 
their trade. In the time of Henry VIII. England was fupplied with fait fifh from this 
market: the Habberdyn (Aberdeen) fifh was an article in every great larder §. 

Incredible numbers of lobfters are taken on this coaft, from the village of Ufan. 
Sixty or feventy thoufand are fent annually to London, and fold at the rate of twopence, 
halfpenny a-piece, provided they are five inches round in the body; and if lefs, two are 
allowed for one. The attention of the natives to this fpecies of fifliery is one reafon of 
the neglett of that of white fi(b, to the great lois of the whole country, which by this 
inattention is deprived of a cheap and comfortable diet, Agates of very beautiful kinds 
are gathered in quantities beneath the cliffs, and Cent to the lapidaries in t London. 

I cannot difeover any veftiges of antiquity about this place, except a large mount 
called the Forthill, on the eaft fide of the town. No marks are left of its ever.having 
been fortified ; but the materials might have been applied to other purpofes; atid 
there is a tradition that it was in lull repair when Edward III. was in Scotland. 

• Vide Tour, (769. * + Hammond*! Chart of tilt Norrti Sea. 

t Accompj current between England and Scotland, p. zO. $ Northumberland Houfhold Book. 
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Boethius * relates, that it was a fortified place at the landing of the Danes, a little before 
the battle of Loncarty: that thofe barbarians put the inhabitants to the fword, levelled 
the walls, and dfeftroyed the cattle. This the only remarkable event which 1 can dif- 
cover to have happened to the town. In this century it was diftinguiihed by the flight 
of the Pretender, who, da the 4th of February, 1716, efcaped on board of a frigate 
which lay in the road, and conveyed him fafe to France. 

September 1. This day we were honoured with the freedom of the town} and 
handfomely entertained by the magi(Irates. I obferved that the feal of the diploma 
was impreUed with rofes allufive to its prefent name, which feems a poetical fiftion : 

Aurcolii urbi pifta rofis: mom molliter urbi. 
lmminct, bine urbi nomina fadta canunt. 

At vetircs perhibent quondam diaifTe Celurcam, 

Nomine nc prifeo et nobilittata novo eft. 

Et prifcS atque novi infignia rirtutc, virumque 
.3. Ingeniia, Patrix qui peperere dccus f. 

Leave Montrofe, and after five miles riding, crofs the North-Elk, at North Bridge. 
This river and that of South-Efk rife in the extreme northern borders of the county, 
among the Benchichin hills: this, flowing along Glenelk, retains the fame name from 
the fource to the fea ; the ether is called the White Water for a confiderable way from 
its fountain. -Near this bridge is Egglis Madie, Ecdefia Magdalen*, the feat of the 
Falconers, barons of Halkerton, whole family took its name from the office of an ances¬ 
tor, falconer to William the Lion. After paffing the river, enter the county of Merns; 
or, the fhire of Kincardine. 

Some derive the firll from Merns, a valiant nobleman, who, fubduing the country, 
received it in reward from his prince Kenneth II. Camden with milch probability 
fuppofes it to retain part of the name of the old inhabitants, the Vernicones of Ptolemy, 
it Ming common for the Britons in difeourfe to change the V into M. The other 
name is taken from the ancient capital, Kincardine, now an inconfiderable village. 

lie this night at the village of Laurence Kirk. The cultivation of the land in the af¬ 
ternoon's ride appeared lefsftrong than on the South-Elk ; but great efforts are making 
towards the improvement of the country. Streams of corn feem darting from the hills 
towards the centre of the valley, and others again radiate from the coaffs: I doubt not 
but in a few years the obfeure or heathy parts will entirely vanilh, and this whole trad 
become one glory of cultivation. 

September a. Proceed through a fine rich bottom, called the hollow of the Merns, 
bounded on one fide by the Grampian hills, on the other by« riling ground, that runs 
almolt parallel to them. The Grampians .prefent here a low heathy front; the hollows 
and die eaftem bonndary fertile in corn. Pafs near the two feats of Meffrs. Carnegie, 
and Lord Gardinlton. Crofs the water of Bervie, which falls into the fea a few miles to 
dike eaft. Near its mouth lies the fmall town of Inner-bervie, made a royal burgh by 
David Bruce, who landed there after his long retreat, into France. The rock he de¬ 
barked on is to this day called Craig Davy. > 

Near the villige of Dnftn-lethie the country grows hilly and heathy. Pafs near 
Glen-Bervie, the feat of Sir James Nkholfon. Incline now towards the more, and find 
an improvement in the country, which continues till I reach 

Stone-hive, or Stone-haven, is a fmall town, but the head of the burgh of the fhire: 
the fherifFs court having been removed from Kincardine to this place by ad of parlia- 

* Lib. XI. p. ai8. f Jonftou. 
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ment in the reign of James VI. It is placed at the foot of fome high cliffs in a ftnall bay, 
with a moll rocky bottom, in one parr opening a little, fo that fmall veffels may find ad¬ 
mittance, but that mull be at high water. A pier laps over this harbour from the north 
fide, to give them fecurity after their entrance. 1 he town confifts of about eight 
hundred inhabitants. The manufafiures are fail cloths and Ofnaburghs, which began 
about feven years ago; and contributed much to make the place more populous. 
Here is alfo a confiderable one of knit worded and thread {lockings. Women gain 
four-pence a day by knitting, and fix-pence by fpinning; the men, a {hilling by weav¬ 
ing. 

The manufa&ures of the Mems may be divided thus: the {locking trade employs the 
natives from the banks of the Dee to this place. From hence to the North-Elk they 
are wholly occupied in weaving. 

Vifit the celebrated caftle of Dunnoter, built on a lofty and peninfulated rock, jut¬ 
ting into the fea, and divided by a vail chafm, a natural fofs, from the main-land. The 
compofition of the rock is what is called Plumb*pudding {lone, from the pebbles lodged 
in the hard cement. Kittiwakes and fome other gulls breed on the (ides. 

The entrance is high, through an arched way. Beyond that is another, with four 
round holes in front, for the annoying any enemy who might have gained the firfl gate. 
The area on the top of this rock is an Englifh acre and a quarter in extent. The build¬ 
ings on it are numerous, many of them vaulted, but few appeared to have been above a 
century and a half old, excepting a fquare tower of a confiderab’e height, and the build¬ 
ings that defend the approach. The fides of the rock are precipitous, and even that 
part which impends over the ifthmus has been cut, in order to render this fortrefs ftill 
more fecure. The ciftern is almoll filled up ; but had been of a great fize, not lefs 
than twenty-nine feet in diameter. 

The view of the cliffs to the fouth is very pidlurefque. They project far into the 
fea, in form of narrow but lofty capes. Their bales are often perforated with great 
arches, pervious to boats. 

This cable was the property of the Keiths, earls Marechalsof Scotland, a potent and 
heroic family : but in the 1715, by one fatal ftep, the fortune and title became forfeited; 
and our country loft the fervices of two moft diftinguilhed perfonages, the late earl, 
and his brother the general, the ableft officer of the age. According to the Scotch 
peerage *, the property of the Keiths in this county came to them, in the reign of David 
Bruce, by the marriage of Sir William to Margaret, daughter of Sir John Frafer: but I 
have been informed that this fortrefs had been the property of an Earl of Crawford, 
who exchanged it for an eftate in Fife, with an Earl Marechal, on condition that he and 
his dependants ffiould, in cafe of neceffity, be permitted to take refuge there. 

‘ About the year 1256 this caftle was taken by Sir William Wallace, who, according to 
his hiftorian, Blind Harry f, burnt four thoufand Engliihmen in it. I forbear to re¬ 
peat his account, fince he is fuppofed by the judicious annalift to have been an impoftor. 

In 1336 it was re-fortified by Edward 111 ., in his progrefsthrough Scotland; but as 
foon as the conqueror quitted that kingdom, the guardian, Sir Andrew JMurray, in- 
ftantly retook it. Hiftory leaves us in the dark after this for a very long period. I do 
not recolle£l any mention of it till the civil war* of the iaft centvury, when it was be- 


• Crawford’* 3la, 

' f The title to hi* poem inform* at that it waa compofed it 1361 1 bat that mutt tie a mtftake t for 
Major, who wrote hi > j 18, faya, tliat Blind Harry lived when he waa 1 child, compoSed the life of Wallace, 
and, like Homer, got hia livelihood by reciting hit vtifei at the houfet of great men. Major givet but 
little credit to ttw poem. See Eh. iv. c 15. „ , 
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fieged, and the church again burnt. The tradition is, that it was defended by the 
Earl Marechal, againft the Marquis of Mont role, by the perfuafion of Andrew Cant* 
The marquis, according to the barbarous cuftom of the time, fet fire to the country 
around; which, when Andrew faw, he told the noble owner, that the flames of his 
houfes “ were a fweet-ftnelling favour in the noftrils of the Lord fuppofing that his 
lordfhip fuffered for righteoufnefs’ fake. This caflle was inhabited till the beginning of 
The prelent century, when an agent for the York-building company reduced it to the 
prefent ruinous Hate by pulling down and felling many of the materials. The annota¬ 
tor on Camden mentions the (lately rooms in the new buildings, and the library. He 
alfo fpeaks here, of St. Pardie’s church, famous for being the burial place of St. 
Palladius, who in 431 was fent by Pope Caeleftine to preach the gofpel to the Scots: 
but it lies about fix miles weft of Stone-hire, in a dec§> den, environed on all /ides but 
the fouth by high mountains. 

Wait on Robert Barclay, Efq ; at his feat at Urie, about a mile diftant from Stone- 
hive. This gentleman, by the example he fets his neighbours in the fine management 
of his land, is a moft ufeful and worthy character in his country. He has been long a 
peripatetic obferver of the different modes of agriculture in - all parts of Grcat-Britain: 
his joumies being on foot, followed by a fervant with his baggage, on horfeback. He 
has more than once walked to London, and by way of experiment has gone eighty 
miles in a day. He has reduced his remarks to pra&ice, much to his honour and 
emolument. The barren heaths that once furrounded him, $re now converted into rich 
fields of wheat, bear, or oats; and his clover was at this time under a fecond harveft. 

He is Iikewife a great planter: he fills all his dingles with trees, but avoids planting 
the eminences, for he fays they will not thrive on this eaftem coaft, except in fnelterod 
bottoms. The few plantations on the upper grounds are ftunted, cankered and mofs- 
grown. 

Mr. Barclay favoured me with the •following account of the progrefs of his improve¬ 
ments. He firft fet about' them with fpirit in the year 1768 ; fince which he has re¬ 
claimed about four hundred acres, and continues tq fmifh about a hundred annually, 
by draining, levelling, clearing away the {tones, and liming. Thefe, with the 
ploughing, feed, &c. amount to the expence of ten pounds an acre. The firft crop 
is commonly oats, and brings in fix pounds an acre: the fccond, white peas, worth 
fometimes as much, but generally only four pounds: turnips arc third crops, and ufually 
worth fix pounds; the fourth is barley, of the fame value: clover fucceeds, worth 
about four pounds: and Jafty wheat, which brings in about feven pounds ten (hillings 
an acre, but oftener more. , 

As foon as the land is once thoroughly improved, it is thrown into this courfe: tur¬ 
nips, barley, clover and wheat; fometimes turnips, barley, clover and rye-grafs. He 
fometimes breaks up the laft for white peas, and afterwards for wheat: and fometimes 
fallows from the grais, and manures it for wheat, by folding his fheep. 

The land thus improved was originally heath, and even that which was arable, pro¬ 
duced moft .miferable crops of a poor degenerate "oat, and was upon the whole not 
worth two Shillings an acre ; but in its prefent improved ftate is worth twenty, and the 
tenants live twice as well as before the improvement. ,, 

:Some of the fields have been followed from heath, and fown with wheat, and pro¬ 
duced large crops. One field of thirty-four acres, which had been moftly heath,, was 
the firft year followed, drained, cleared of the ftones, limed, &c. and fown with wheat, 
which, produced in the London .market two hundred and feventy pounds, clear of all 
expences. Mr. Barclay has lately erc&ed a mill for fine flour, the only one in the 

* 1 county. 
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county, which fully anfwers; and has ferved to encourage many of his neighbours to 
fow wheat where it was never known to be railed before. At prefent near eight hun¬ 
dred bolls are annually produced within ten miles of the place. 

The firft turnips for feeding of cattle were raifed by this gentleman : and the markets 
are now plentifully r upplied with frefh beef. Before that period frefh meat was hardly 
known in thefe parts, during the winter and fpring months. Every perfon killed his 
cattle for winter provifions at Michaelmas; and this was called laying-in time. Necef. 
fity urged this; for fo low was the (fate of farming, that winter fodder for the fattening 
of cattle was^hen unknown. So that this- country, till within thefe few years, was in 
the fame condition with that of England above three hundred years ago : in that period 
beeves, Iheep, and hogs were killed at Martinmas, and preferved lalted till the fpring ; 
when vegetation was renewed, and the half ftarved cattle recovered their flefli, ai.-d were 
become fit for daughter : fo that the fcafon of freih meat fcarcely lafted half the year. 
The Hebrides are ft ill in this fituation. 

The great grand-father of Mr. Barclay was’not lefs eminent for his improvements in 
affairs fpiritual. The celebrated Robert Barclay made Urie his refidence, and here 
compofed that apology for the Quakers which will ever remain an evidence of his abili¬ 
ties and his piety. Iiis moderate difpofition and cool head gave credit to the fed ; for 
it was the peculiar happinefs of George Fox to have united himfelf with his worthy 
brother, fince George’s tenets, as Molheim expreffes, delivered by him in a rude, con- 
fuled, and ambiguous manner, were prefented in a different form by the mafterly hand 
of Barclay, who dreffed them with fuch fagacity and art, that they alfumed the afpe€t 
of a regular fyftem. To him then is owing the purification of the opinions of the pro- 
feffors of it at this time. He w^s the great reformer of quakerifm, and his followers 
may exult in him as in one who would do honour to any religion. 

September 3. Leave Urie, and return by the fame road as far as Red Mears, where 
we turn to the north-weft, and travel near the foot of the Grampian hills, through a 
fine open country. Go near the houfe of captain Falconer, with excellent improve¬ 
ments around ; and foon after by Fafque, the feat of Sir Alexander Ramfay, a gentle¬ 
man diftinguilhed for the fine method of agriculture. Stop at Fetter-cairn, a final! 
village, for the fake of refrefhing ourfelves and horfes. 

I11 this morning’s ride, obferve a particular neatnefs in the cottages of the country. 
They are made either of red clay, or of fods, placed on a ftone foundation ; the roofs 
are prettily thatched, and bound by a neat net-work of twifted ftraw rope, which keeps 
them extremely tight. 

Near Fetter-cairn was the refidence of Finetla, the daughter of a nobleman of large 
poffeffions in this counfij, infamous for her affaffination of Kfenneth III, in 994. She 
artfully infinuated herfelf into his favour, and inveigling him into her palace (under pre¬ 
tence of revealing feme confpirades, (he was really privy to) there caul'ed h?m to be mur¬ 
dered.. The place was befet by his friends, but Finella efcaping out of a window, joined 
the confederates in her wickednefe. Such is tfie relation given by Boethius and Bu¬ 
chanan •, but the relations of thofe early times are often doubtful and fabulous. 

About two miles from this place,, on the road.fide; is a cairn, of a ‘ftupendous fize, 
and uncommon form, which probably might give name to the parifh. Thfe ihape is ob¬ 
long, and the height at leaft thirty feet.. At fome diftance from the ground the fides 
are formed into a broad terrace:. the cairn rifes again confiderably above that, and con- 

• J 

* Boethius, lib. XI. p. a33. Buchanan, life. VI. c. 41. Major,, p. 94, calls the lady, Oomitifia 
Anguh*- » • 
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lifts of great loofe ftones, mixed with much femi-vitrified or lava like matter. On one 
fide is a large long ftone, probably once ereft. Along the top is an oval hollow, about 
fix feet deep : its length, within, a hundred and fifty-two; the breadth, in the middle, 
fixty-fix; the length from the outfide of the furrounding dike, a hundred and fixty- 
feven ; the breadth, eighty-three. This may be prefumed to have been monumental; 
the northern nations thought no labour too great in paying thefe funeral honours .to 
their deceafed heroes. The tumulus of Haco was the fize of a hill* : whole years, 
as well as whole armies, were employed in amafling thefe ftupendous tefti monies of re- 
fpeft. Three years were confumed in forming one, the common labour of two uterine 
brethren, Norwegian chieftains f. 

Travel over an ill-cultivated flat; crofs the North-Elk, at the bridge of Gannachie, a 
vaft arch, call from rock to rock, built by fubfeription, by one Miller. Beneath is a 
vaft chafm, near fifty feet deep from the top of the battlements; through this the 
water runs with great force. A rocky channel, with lofty precipitous fuies, fringed 
with wood, forms moil pichtrefque vicw,s for above a quarter of a mile above and below 
the bridge. 

Re-enter the Ihire of Angus ; on whofe borders lies the' caftellated houfe of Eilzc 1 , 
once the feat of the molt ancient branch of the Lindfrys, of the caftle of Invermark, 
who acquired it about three hundred years ago by the marriage of an anceftor with the 
heirefs of a Sterling, who built the houfe, and was Lord of Glenelk, which by this 
match was conveyed to them. They were remarkable for being chief over a nu¬ 
merous fet of fmall tenants. Not fixty years are pall fince the Laird kept up the parade 
of being attended to a church by a band of armed men, who ferved without pay or 
maintenance, fuch duties being formerly efteetned honourable. This caftle was de- 
ferted by the then owner on account of a murder he had committed on his kinfman. 
Lord Spynie, in 1607. This affair involved him in difficulties, and he retired on that 
account, to the houfe of Auch-mull, about two miles higher on the North Elk as the in- 
feription on the houfe fhews. A little after the Laird oi Edzel thought proper to bellow 
on one Durie, a barren knowl near the houfe, and by charter conftituted him and his 
family hereditary beadles of the parilh, and annexed the perquifitc of two bannocks for 
ringing the bell at the funeral of every farmer, and one for that of every cottager ; 
which remained in the family till very lately when it was purchafed by the Earl of Pan- 
mure, the prefent owner of the eftate. This is mentioned to Ihew the affe&ation of 
royalty in thefe Reguli, who made their grants and conferred places with all the dignity 
of majefty. 

After riding two miles on black and heathy hills, afeend pne divided into two futn- 
mits, the higher named the white, the lower the black Catter-thnn, from their different 
colours. Both are Caledonian polls, and the firft of moll uncommon ftrength. It is of 
an oval form, made of a ftupendous dike of loofe white ftones, whofe convexity from 
the bale within to that without, is a hundred and twenty two feet. On the outfide, a 
hollow, made by the difpofition of the ftones, furrounds the whole. Round the bafe is 
a deep ditch, and below that a hundred yards, are the veftiges of another, that went 
rotmd the hill. • The area within jhe ftony mound is flat ; the axis or length of the 
oval is four hundred and thirty-fix feet; the tranfverfc diameter, two hundred. Near 
the eaft fide is the foundation of a rectangular building j and on mod parts are the 
foundations of others, fmall and circular: all which had once their fuperftrudures, the 

* Socii Haconia faftbofi funerandt duels gratil, collco) fpc&atx magnitudinfs exftruunt. Worm. Mon. 
Daa. 33. t 39- 
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/heller of the pofieflors of the poll. There is alfo a hollow, now almoft filled with 
(tones, the well of the place. 

The other is called brown, from the colour of the ramparts, which are compofed only 
of earth. It is of a circular form, and confifts of various concentric dikes. On one 
fide of this rifes a finall rill, which running down hill, has formed a deep gully. From 
the fide of the fort refs is another rampart, which extends parallel to the rill, and then 
reverts, forming an additional poll or retreat. < 

It is to be obferved, that thefe polls were chofen by the Caledonians with great judg¬ 
ment : they fixed on the fummits of a hill commanding a great view, and perfectly de¬ 
tached, having to the north the Grampian hills, hut dn that fide feparated from them 
by the lofty and rugged banks of the Weft-water, which gives them additional fecuruy *. 
Pofts of this kind arc, as 1 am informed, very common at the foot of the Grampian hills, 
intended as places of retreat for the inhabitants on the invafion of an enemy. There 
is one above Phefdo, in the Merns; another called Barmkine hill, eight miles weft of 
Aberdeen. I have feen a long chain of fimilar ports in my own count!y ; they are ge¬ 
nerally fituated on high hills,over-looking the lower,or on lefler hills over-looking plains, 
and feem defigned as afyla for the people of the low and defencelefs countries. 

The literal tranflatfcm of Cattcr-thun is Camp-town. Thefe polls are of the fame 
kind with that made by Cara&acus, on the borders of North Wales. Tune man - 
tibus arduis , et ft qua clementer accedi poterant , fn modum valli fiixa prajlruit f. It is 
very probable that the Caledonians occupied thefe hills before the battle of Mons Gram- 
pius, which might have been fought in the plains below, where there was ample room 
for large armies to ad in, and for the armed chariots to perform their careers. In thefe 
rude raftneffes the Caledonians might leave their wives and children, as was the cuftom 
of the other Britons, and then defeend into the bottoms, to repel the invaders of their 
liberties. It i» difficult to fix the fpot; but there are not fewer than three Roman 
camps not remote from this range of hills, which Agricola might have occupied, and 
before one of them drawn out his forces to have received the enemy. Of thefe one is 
at Kietbic, near Brechin; a fecond near Caerboddo, between Forfar and Panmure; and 
a third near Kennymoor, called Battledikes t. In the neighbourhood of one of thefe 
feems to have been the celebrated a&ion; after which he led his army to the confines 
of the Horefti §, received hoftages, and ordering his fleet (then in all likelihood lying in 
the Tay) to perforin the voyage round Britain, retired by flow marches into winter 
quarters. 

Defeend, and after travelling three miles reach Brechin, a town confifting of one 
large and handfome ftreet, and two fmaller, feated on the top and fide of a Kll, walked 
by the river South-Efk. At the foot of the town is a long row of houfes, independent, 
of it, built on ground held in feu from the family of North-E/k. It is a royal burgh, 
and with four others fends a member to parliament. In refpefl to trade, it has only a 
(mail /hare in the coarfer linen manufacture. It lies at no great diftance from the har¬ 
bour of Montrofe; and the tide, flows within two miles of the town, to which a canal 
might be made, which perhaps might create a trade, but would be of centain fervice in 

conveying down the corn of the country for exportation. ■* 

• 

* For a full account of the nature of thefe pods fee my Tour in Wales. 

f Taciti Annatea, lib. xii c. 3f. t Thefe notices ot the camp* from Maitland, 

f Tranflaton, milled by the found, imagine thefe to have been mountaineers; but the wo*d i« probably 

Celtic, and ihouid be rendered, as the ingenious Mr. Aikin las done, the people of Fifcfhirc. 

* 
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Brechin was a rich and ancient bifhoprick, founded by David I. about the year T i 50: 
at the Reformation its revenues in money and in kind amounted to feven hundred a 
year ; but after that event were reduced to a hundred and fifty, chiefly by the alienation 
of the lands and tytlics by Alexander Campbell, the firft proteftant bifliop, to his chief¬ 
tain the Earl of Argyle, being recommended to the fee by his patron, probably for that 
very end. 

the Culdees had a convent here: their abbot Leod was witnefs to the grant made 
by King David to his new abbey of Dumfermline. In after-times they gave way to the 
Mathurines, or Red-friars. The ruins of their houl'e, according to Maitland, are Hill 
to be feen in the Col lege-wynde. 

Here was likewiie an hofpital, called Maifon de Dieu founded in 1256 by William 
de Brechin, for therepofe of the fouls of the Kings William and Alexander; of John 
Earl of Chefter, and Huntingdon his brother; of Henry his father; and Juliana his 
mother. Albinus, bifliop of Brechin, ir» the reign of Alexander III., was witnefs to the 
grant. By the walls, which are yet (landing, behind the weft end of the chief (Freer, 
it appears to have been an elegant little building. 

The cathedral is a Gothic pile, fupported by twelve pillars; is in length a hundred 
and fixty-fix feet, in breadth fixty-one ; part is ruinous, and part ferves as the parifli 
church. The weft end of one of the aifles is entire; its door is Gothic, and the arch 
confifts of many mouldings ; the window of neat tracery ; the fteeple is a handfomc 
tower, a hundred and twenty feet high ; the four lower windows in form of long and 
narrow openings : the belfry windows adorned with that fpecies of opening called the 
quatrefoil; the top battlcmented, out of which rifes an hexangular fpire. 

At a finall diftance from the aide (lands one of thofe Angular round towers, whofe 
ufe fyas fo long baffled the conje&urcs of antiquaries. 

Thcfe towers, as far as my reading or enquiries have extended, appear to have been 
peculiar to North Britain and Ireland :' in the laft frequent; in the former only two at 
this time exift. That at Brechin flood originally, as all I have feen do, detached from 
other buildings: it is at prefent joined near the bottom by a low additional aide to the 
church, which takes in about a fixth of its circumference. From this aide there is an 
entrance into it of modern date, approachable by a few fteps, for the ufe of the ringers, 
the parifliioners having in time pafi thought proper to hang their bells in it inftead of 
the fteeple. Two handfome bells are placed there, which are got at by means of fix 
ladders, placed on wooden fcraicircular floors, each refting on the circular abutments 
within-fide of the tower. 

The height from the ground to the roof is eighty feet; the inner diameter, within a 
few feet of the bottom, is eight feet 5 the thicknefs of the wall at that part feven feet two 
inches; fo that the whole diameter is fifteen feet two; the circumference very near 
forty-eight feet; the inner diameter at the top is feven feet eight; the thicknefs of the 
walls four feet fix ; the circumference thirty-eight feet eight inches ; which proportion 
gives the building an inexpreflible elegance : the top is roofed with an oftigonal fpire, 
twenty-three feet high, which makes the whole one hundred and three. In this fpire 
are four window^, placed alternate an the fides, refting on the top of the tower; near 
the top of the tower are four*others, facing the four cardinal points; near the bottom 
arc two arches, one within another, in relief; on the top of the outmoft is a crucifixion; 
between the mouldings of the outmoft and-inner are two figures, one of the Virgin lyiary, 
the other of St. Johp, the cup and lamb: on each corner of the bottom of this afeh is 
a figure of certain beaft^; one, for auitht 1 know, may be the Caledonian bear, and the 
other, with a long fncut, the boar: the (tone-work within the inner arch has a finall 

*0 flit, 
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flit, or peep-hole, but without the appearance of there having been a door within any 
modern period ; yet I imagine there might have been one originally, for the filling up 
confifts of larger ftones than the reft of this curious rotund. The whole is built with 
moft elegant mafonry, which Mr. Gough obferved to be compofed of fixty courfes *. 

I am informed by Mr. Gillies, of Brechin, that he has often feen it vibrate in a high 
■wind. 

The learned among the antiquaries are greatly divided concerning the ufe of thefe 
buildings, as well as the founders. Some think them PiClifh, probably becaufe there 
is one at Abernethy, the ancient feat of that nation ; and others call them Danifli, be¬ 
caufe it was the cuftom of the Danes to give an alarm f in time of danger from high 
places.. But the manner and fimplicity of building in early times of both thefe nations 
was fuch, as to fuperfede that notion; befides, there are fo many fpecimcns left of their 
archite&ure, as tend at once to difprove any conje&ure of that kind: the Hebrides, 
Caithncfs, and Rofs-fhire, exhibits reliques of their buildings totally different. They 
could not be defigned as belfries, as they are placed near the fteeples 'of churches, infi¬ 
nitely more commodious for that end; nor places of alarm, as they are often ere&cd 
in fituations unfit for that purpofe. I muft therefore fall into the opinion of the late 
worthy Peter Collinfon J, that they were inclu/oria, et arfli incluforii crgajhtla, the pri- 
fons of narrow inclofures : that they were ufed for the confinement of penitents, fomc 
perhaps conftrained, others voluntary, Dunchad o Braoin being faid to have retired to 
fuch a prifon, where he died A. D. 987. The penitents were placed in the upper ftorv; 
after undergoing their term of probation, they were fuffered to defeend to the next; 
(in all I have feen there are inner abutments for fuch floors) after that they took a fe- 
cond ftep ; till at length the time of purification being fulfilled, they were releafed and 
received again into the bofom of the church. 

Mr. Collinfon fays, that they were built in the tenth or eleventh century. The reli¬ 
gious were in thofe early times the beft architects §, and religious architecture the beft 
kind. The pious builders either improved themfelves in the art by their pilgrimages, 
or were foreign monks brought over for the purpofe. Ireland being the land of fanc- 
tity, palria fanttorum , the people of that country might be the original inventors of thefe 
towers of mortification. They abound there, and in all probability might be brought 
into Scotland by fome of thole holy men who difperfed themfelves to all parts of Chris¬ 
tendom to reform mankind. 

The caille of Brechin was built on an eminence, a little fouth of the town; but not 
a relique is left. It underwent a long fiege in the year 1303, was gallantly defended 
againlt the Englifh under Edward HI., and notwithftanding all the efforts of that potent 
prince, the brave governor. Sir Thomas Maule, anceftor of the prelent Earl of Panmure,- 
held out this finall fortrefs .for twenty days, till he was flain by a (tone caft from an en¬ 
gine j) on Auguft aoth, when the place was inftantly furrendered. James Earl of Pan¬ 
mure built, in 1711, an excellent houfe on this fpot; but in 1715 engaging in the re¬ 
bellion, had but a fhort enjoyment of it. 

I muft not forget to mention'the battle of . Brechin, fought in conference of the 
rebellion raifed in 1452 on account of the murder of the Earl of Douglas in Stirling 
cable. The victory fell to the royalills, under the Earl of Huntly. The malcontents 
were headed by the Earl of Crawford, who retiring to his caftle of Finchavcn, in the 

• Archxologia., ii. 83. + Loutliiana, partin'. 18. { Archeeologfa, i. 307. 

$ Mr. Walpole's Anted. Painting, 4to. i> 114. Mr. Bentham’s Ely, *6. 

|| Crawford’# Peerage, 389. Camden’# Remains, 301. 
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frenzy of diferaee declared, M he would willingly pafs feven years in hell to obtain the 
glory which fell to the (hare of the rival general *. \ 

Sept. 4. This morning we were honoured with the freedom of the town; after which 
we continued our journey five miles to Carefton, the feat of Mr. Skene, where we pafled 
the* day and evening in a mod agreeable manner. 

Sept. 5. After a (hort ride ford the South-Efk, leaving on the right the ruined caflfe 
ofFinehaven, once the feat of the I.indefays, F.arls of Crawford. A Spanife chefnui 
of vaft fize was till of late years an ornament to the place: it was of the fpreading kind * 
the circumference near the ground was forty-two feet eight; of the top, thirty-five nice 
inches; of one of the largeu branches, twenty-three feet. 

Above the caftle is the hill called the caftle hill of Finehaven, a great eminence or 
ridge, with a vaft and long hollow in the top. Along the edges are vaft tnaft'es of done, 
ftrongly cemented by a femi-vitrified fubftance, or lava. 1 hefe mafl'es feem of a ton 
weight; they were procured out of the hill, and placed as a defence to the place, it 
having been a Bntifh poft. The form of the hill (which ends abrupt at one end, at 
the other is joined by an ifthmusto the neighbouring land), together with the cavity in 
the middle, renders it extremely fit for the purpofe. The ifthmus is fecured by a deep 
ditch cut tranfverfcly. 

This hill is certainly the effeft of a volcano; at the one end of the hollow are two great 
holes of a funnel (hape, the craters of the place through which the matter had been 
ejefted. One is fixty feet in diameter, and above thirty deep ; and had been much 
deeper, but it was from time to time made more (hallow by the flinging in of ftones, as 
cattle were fomertmes loft in it. 

On both (ides of the hill are found in digging great quantities of burnt earth, that 
ferve all the purpofes of tarns, or the famous pu fats putcolanus or puzzolana , fo frequent 
in countries that abound with volcanoes, and fo ufeful for all works that are to lie un¬ 
der water. 

On defeending from this hill find ourfelves at Aberlemni.. In the church-yard, and 
on the road fide are to be feen feme of the curious carved ftones, fuppofed to have been 
erefted in memory of victories over Danes, and other great events that happened in 
thofe parts. Thefe, like the round towers, are local monuments; but flili more con¬ 
fined, bring, as far as I can learn, unknown in Ireland; and indeed limited to the 
eaftern fide of North Britain, for I hear of none beyond the firth of Murray, or that of 
Forth. The greateft is that near Forres, taken notice of in the Tour of 1769; and is 
alfo the fertheft north of any. Mr. Gordon deferibes another in the county of Mar, 
near the hill of Benachie; the next are thefe under confideration. The firft deferihed 
by that ingenious writer t» is that figure which (lands in the church-yard. On one fide 
is the form of a crofs, as is common to moft, and proves them at leaft to have been the 
work of a Chriftian people. 

The next which I faw is on-the road, with both fides full of fculpture. On one a 
neat crofs included in a circle; and beneath two exceedingly rude figures of angels, 
which fome have miftaken for charafters. On the otKer fide are the' figures of certain 
inftruments, to me quite unintelligible; beneath are two men founding a trumpet, 
four horfemen, a footman, and feveral animals, feemingly wild horfes purfued by dogs; 
under them is a centaur, and behind them a man holding fome unknown animal J. 
This is the (lone mentioned by Boethius to have been put up in memory of a defeat of 
a party of Danes, belonging to the army of Camus, on this fpot. “ ( 2 1,0 loco ingens 

* Guthrie, iv. 1$. | Itin. Septcutr. 151. £ Tab. xviii. fig. 1. 
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lapis eft ereitus. ftuic animantium effigies, noonullis cum chara£leribu$ artificiofd, ut 
turn fiebat.qu* rctn geftam pofteritati annunciarent, (unt infculptaeV” 

On a tumulus on the road fideis a third, with various fculptures pad my comprehen- 
fion. This is engraven by Mr. Gordon, tab. iv. ( and mentioned by him p. 158. 

Near this is a fourth pillar quite plain, which was probably ereiled over the grave 
of feme perfon who was deemed perhaps unworthy the trouble of fculpture. This is 
as artlefs as any of the old Britilh monuments, which I apprehend thefe carved ftones 
fucceeded. Thefe were, from their excefiive rudenefs, the firft efforts of the fculptor, 
imitative of the animal creation; and his fuccefs is fuch as might be expe&ed: but in 
the ornaments about the erodes, and the running patterns along the Tides of fome, is a 
fancy and elegance that does credit to the artifts of thofe early days. Boethius is wil¬ 
ling that thefe engraven pillars ihould be fuppofed to have been copied from the Egyp¬ 
tians, and that the figures were hieroglyphic, as expTeffive of meaning as thofe (bund on 
the cafes of mummies, or the fculptured obelifks of Egypt f. The hiftorian’s vanity in 
fuppofmg his countrymen to have been derived from that ancient natioh, is deftitute of 
all authority; but his conjecture that the figures we fo frequently fee on the columns of 
this country had their fignification, and were the records of an unlettered age, is fo rea- 
ihnable as to be readily admitted. It was a method equally common to the moll civi¬ 
lized and to the moft barbarous nations; common to the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Nile, and the natives of Mexico J. In the northern hemifphere, monuments of this 
nature feem confined to the trail above mentioned : they cannot be compared, as the 
learned bifhop Nicholfon does, to the Runic ftones in Denmark and Sweden ; for they 
wilt be found always attended with Runic inferiptions, by any one who will give himfelf 
the trouble of confulting the antiquities of thofe nations §. 

I mud take notice of a new-difeovered ftonc of this clafs, found in the ruins of a 
chapel in the den of Auldbar, near Carefton, by Mr. Skene, who was fo obliging as to 
favour me with the drawing of it. On one fide was a crofs; in the upper compartment 
of the other fide were two figures of men, in a fort of cloak, fitting on a chair, perhaps 
religious perfons; beneath them is another, tearing afunder the jaws of a certain beaft j 
near him a fpear and a harp; below is a perfon on horfeback, a beaft like themufimon, 
which is fuppofed to have once inhabited Scotland; and iaftly, a pair of animals like 
bullocks, or the hornlefs cattle of the country, going fide by fide. This (tone was about 
feven feet long, and bad been fixed in a pedeflal found with it. 

Proceed towards Forfar. About a mile on this fide of the town is a moor, noted 
for a battle between the Piils and the Scots, in the year 831. The Scots, under Alpin, 
hadir rather the advantage ; by them therefore, might the great cairn near the fpot be 
compofed which to this day is called Piils Cairnley. The bafe was once furrounded 
with a coronet of great upright columns; but only one remains, which is eleven feet 
high, feven broad, and eighteen feet in girth. 

Forfar, the capital of the county, contains about two thoufand fouls; but, fince the 
great sera of the profperity of North Britain, has increafed above half. The manu- 
failures of linens in this neighbourhood, from four-pence to feven pence a yard, are 
very confiderable, and bring, as is faid, near twenty thoufand a year. j * 

The caftle flood on a fmall hill near the town, but .at prefent not a fragment is 
left. 


* Boethius, lib. xi. p. 743. . t Boethius, lib. ii. p. 20. 

% Conquell of Mexico, fol 73. Purjehas’s Pilgrims, iii. ro68. , 

$ Wormii Mon. Danic. 474. 485. 
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The lake lies, or rather did lie, at a fmall diftance from the caftle, and, according 
to tradition, once fnrrounded the town } there bang in feveral parts, even to this day, 
marks of the deferted channel: of late years it has been very confiderably reduced by 
draining, to which the vaft quantity of fine marie at the bottom was the temptation. 
This fine manure is found there in Arata from three to ten feet thick, and very often 
is met with beneath the peat in the moors. The land improved with it yields fpur 
crops fucceflively, after which it is laid down with barley and clover. The county of 
Angus is fuppofed to be benefited, within the fix lad years, by this practice, by an 
advance of four thoufand a year in the rents. Much of this is owing to an old Tea¬ 
man of this country, Mr. Strachan of Balgayloch, who invented the method of drag¬ 
ging up the marie from the bottom of the waters, in the lame manner as the ballaft is 
for lhips. 

About a mile north of Forfar, lay the cell or priory of Reftenot, dependent on the 
abbey of Jedburgh. This houfo was placed in a lake, and accefiible only by a draw¬ 
bridge ; here, therefore, the monks of Jedburgh depofited their papers and all their 
valuable effects # . 

Five miles further is the caftle of Glames, a place much celebrated in our hiftory ; 
.firft for the murder of Malcolm the Second, who fell here by the hands of affaflins, 
in a paffage ftill (hewn to ftrangers. It might at the time be part of the poffeffions of 
the family of the famous Macbeth, who tells us, through the mouth of Shakefpear, 

By Sincl’s death I know 1 am Thane of Glames. 

This Sinel being, as Boethius informs us, father to that tyrant. Probably after his 
death it became forfeited, and added to the property of the crown ; for, on the ac- 
ceffion of Robert the lid., it was bellowed (then a royal palace) on his favourite Sir John 
Lyon, propter laikiabile et Jtdele fervitium . The ancient buildings were of great extent, 
as appears by a drawing trom an old .print, which the Earl of Strathmore did me the 
honour to prefent to me. The whole confided of two long courts divided by build¬ 
ing ; in each was a fquare tower and gateway beneath, and in the third another tower, 
which conftitutes the prefent houfe, the reft being' totally deftroyed. This has received 
many alterations, by the additions of little round turrets, with grotefque roofs ; and by 
a great round tower in one angle, which was built in 1686, by the reftorer of the 
caftie Patrick Lord Glames, in order to contain the curious ftair-cafe, which is fpiral; 
one end of the fteps refting on a light hollow pillar, continued to the upper ftory. 
Befides the fpot of affaffination, is fhewn the feat of poetry and mufic, an ancient fef- 
tivity, where the bards took their place, and fung the heroffm of their patron and his 
anceftors. In early times a chieftain was followed to court by his poets, and his ablelt 
mulicians: hence it was, that in the hall of a Celtic prince, a hundred bards have ftruck 
up at once in chorus f. And even about a century ago every chieftain kept two bards, 
each of whom had his difciples, infeparable attendants. 

The molt fpacious rooms are, as ufual in old caftles, placed in the upper ftorics, 
and furnilhe/l with all the tawdry and" clumfy magnificence of the middle of the luit 
century. The habitable part is below ftairs. ‘ In one of the apartments is a good por¬ 
trait of the firft Duke of Ormond, in armour, by Sir Peter Lely j the greateft and moft 
virtuous character of his age. 

His daughter, Countefs of Chefterfield, a celebrated beauty, and the greateft: coquet 
of the gay court of Charles II. beloved by the Duke of York, and not lei's by George 

* Keith, 140. f Doftor Macpherfoni'219. 


Hamilton. 
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Hamilton. She was neglefted at firft by her hulband, who, rouzed by the attention of 
others to his fair fpoufe, became too late enamoured with her charms. At length a 
mutual jealoufy feized the lady and her lover Hamilton; he, in the frenzy of re¬ 
venge, perfuades the Earl to carry her from the feeneof gallantry, to pafs her Chrift- 
mas at his feat in Dcrbyfhire *. She dUcovers the treachery of her lover, but contrives 
to inveigle him to vifit her in her retreat, through all the real inconveniences of bad 
roads, dreadful weather, and dark nights, with the additional terrors of imaginary 
precipices and bogs, which (he had painted in her billet, to add to the mifery of his 
journey. A bad cottage is provided for his concealment; a falfe confidante brings 
him at midnight into a cold paffage, under promife of an interview'; he remains there 
till day approaches; the night began with rain and ended with froftj he was cafed 
with ice, perhaps complaining. 

Me tuo lopjjas perennte nodes, 

Lydia, dot min. 

He quits his ftation in defpair, retires to his cabin, is terrified with the news of Lord 
Chcfterficld being at home, is alarmed with the found of hounds, and the Earl enjoy¬ 
ing the pleafurcs of the chace; peeps out, and find the country beautiful, and neither 
bog nor precipice; in a word, returns to London the next night, the ridicule of the 
gay monarch and his merry court f. 

I mud not forget another portrait, that more immediately relates to the houfe of 
Patrick Lord Glames; who, I am informed, wrote his own memoirs, and relates that 
he married the daughter of the Earl of Middleton, Lord Commiflioner in the time of 
Charles II.; and fuch was the fimplicity of. manners at that time, he brought his lady 
home mounted behind him, without any other train than a man on foot by the fide of 
his horfe. 

In the church-yard of Glames js a done fimilar to thofe at Aberlemni. This is fup- 
pofed to have been erefted in memory of the affafiination of King Malcolm, and is called 
his grave-done. On one front is a crofs, on the upper part is fome wild bead, and op- 
pofite to it a centaur; beneath, in one compartment, is the head of a wolf, thefo ani¬ 
mals denoting the barbarity of the confpirators ; in another compartment are two per- 
i'ous (halving hands, in their other hand is a battle-ax: perhaps thefe two are repre- 
fented in the act of confederacy. On the oppofite front of the done are reprefen ted 
an eel and another fifli. This alludes to the fate of the murderers, who, as foon as 
they had committed the horrid aft, fled. The roads were at that time covered with 
(now ; they lod the path, and went on to the lake of Forfar, which happened at the 
time to be frozen over, but not diffidently drong to bear their weight, the ice broke, 
and they all peri died miferably. This faft is confirmed by the weapons lately found 
in draining the lake, particularly a battle-ax, of a form like thofe reprefented in the 
fculpture. Several brafs pots and pans were found there at the fame time, perhaps 
part of the plunder the affaffins carried off with them. 

Near Glames arc two other dones, one with the crofs on one front, at? angel on one 
fide, and two men with the heads of hogs on the 'other ; probably fdtirically alluding 
to the name ofcSueno, or the fwine, a Dandh monarch., Beneath are four animals re- 
fembling lions; on the oppofite front is a Angle eel. This is in the park of Glames +• 

The other is at the village of Coflens, a mile wed of the cadle, afld is called St. 
Orland’s done. The crofs takes^up. one front; on the upper pajrt of the other arc 

* Breadby-hall, near Bnrton-upon-Trent, t Memoires du Gramraont. 

4 •• £ Vide Gordon’s Itin. 1G3. 
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certain unknown inftruments; beneath are horfemen and dogs; under them a feulp. 
ture, which in my drawing reprefents a boat; beneath that a cow, and another 
animal *. * 

! miffed feeing Denoon caftle, which I am informed lies two miles to the fouth-wed 
of Glamcs. According to Mr.. Gordon, it is feated on an eminence, environed with 
fteep rocks, and almoit inacceflible. On the north are two or three rows of terraffes. 
It is of a femicircular form, and eucoinpaffed with a ftupendous wall of (tone and earth, 
twenty-feven feet high, and thirty thick. The circuit three hundred and thirty-five 
yards. The entrances are on the fouth-eaft, and north-weft. Within the area ate 
vefliges of buildings, and there is a tradition that there was a fpring in the huddle. 
This appears to me to be the fame kind of faftnefs as that of Catter-thun. 

Sept. 6. Proceed to Belmont, the feat of the honourable Stuart Mackenzie, Lord 
Privy Seal of Scotland, where 1 found the moft obliging reception. It is feated in the 
parifli of Meigle, where I again enter the county of Perth. 

The ground of this parifli is very fenile, and much improved of late by the manure 
of fhe!l-marl. It yields barley, oats, fome wheat, and a little rye ; and, in general, 
more grain than the inhabitants, who amount to about twelve hundred, can confume. 
Much flax is raifed, many potatoes planted, and of late artificial graffes begin to find 
a place here. Improvements in agriculture, and in making good roads, go on molt 
profperoufly under the aufpices of Lord Privy Seal. The only manufacture in the pa- 
riih is that of coarfe brown linens, which employs about a hundred weavers. But fince a 
great proprietor has thought proper to debar the inhabitants from the ufe of a large 
peat mofs, it is feared that the manufacturers mud remove (as many have already done) 
for want of that effential article, fuel. 

Belmont (lands entirely on daflical ground; for on its environs lay the laft feene of 
the tragedy of Macbeth. In one place is fhewn his tumulus, called Belly Duff, or, I 
(hould rather call it, the memorial of his fall; for to tyrants no fuch refpeCt was paid, 
and their remains were treated with the utmoft indignity among the northern nations. 
Thus Amlethus, after deftroying thecruel Fengo, denies every honour to his body f. 
And Starcather beautifully deferibes the obfequies of the wicked: 

• Caeforum corpora curru 

Excipiant famuli, promptufque cadavers lift or 
Efferat, officiia merit o caritura fupren)'*i 
Et bulttf indigna tegi. Non fnueris illii 
Ponipa rogufvc pium tumuli componet honorem : 

Putida fpargantur campfi, aviumqtic terenda 
Moifibus, infetto maculcnt ru* undique tabd'J. 

By the final fyllable, I (hould choofe to ftyle it a monument to perpetuate the me¬ 
mory of the gallant Macduff. It is a verdant mount, furrounded by two terraffes, 
with a cope at top, now (haded by broad-leaved laburnums, of great antiquity. The 
battle, which began beneath the caftle of Dunfinane, might have fpread as far as this 
place. Here the great (land might have been made; here Macduff might have A»m- 
moned the ufurper to yield; and here I imagine him uttering his laft defiance, 

• c 

* Ibid. I had not an opportunity of feeing either of thcCe. Mr. Skene, of Car»fto% favoured me with 
a drawing of the laft. f Saxo Gram. lib. iv. p. 55. 

1 Idem, lib. va p. 119. Aviumquc terrenda 

Morfibui. 

kefpcarc puts an idea fimitar to thii in the mouth of Macbeth • 

our moaumenti 
Shall be, the mawe of kite*. 


1 will 
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I will not yield 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet; 

And to be baited with the rabble’s curfe. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunfinanc, 

And thou oppos’d, be of no woman born. 

Yet I will try the lad. Before my body 
I throw my warlike.(hield. Lay on, Macdufl! 

And damn’d be he that firft cries, “ Hold! enough! * ” 

In a field on the other fide of the houfe is another monument to a hero of that day, 
to the memory of the brave young Seward, who fell, flain on the fpot by Macbeth. A 
ftupendous ftone marks the place, twelve feet high above ground, and eighteen feet and 
a half in girth in the thickeft place. The quantity below the furface of the earth only 
two feet eight inches; the weight, on accurate computation, amounts to twenty tons; 
yet, I have been allured, that no (lone of this fpecics is to be found within twenty miles. 
But the pains that were bellowed on thefe grateful remembrances of departed merit, 
may be learned from the filial piety of Haralil, the fon of Gormon, who employed his 
whole army, and a vail number of oxen, to draw a ftone of prodigious fize from the 
fhore of Jutland, to honour the grave of his mother f. 

Near the great ftone is a fmall tumulus, called DufF’s-know ; where fome other 
commander is fuppofed to have fallen. But Meiglc is rich in antiquities, the church¬ 
yard is replete with others of a more ornamented kind, abounding with hieroglyphic 
columns. Mr. Gordon has engraved all 1 faw, one excepted ; however I venture to 
caule them to be engraved again from the drawings of my fervant; for, notwithftand- 
ing I allow Mr. Gordon to polTefs great merit as a writer, yet his (ketches are lefs ac¬ 
curate than I could wilh. 

The mod curious is that whereon is feen, in the upper part of one front, 
dogs and horfemen, and below reprefented four wild bealts, refembiing lions, de¬ 
vouring a human figure. The country people call all of them Queen Vanora’s grave- 
flones, and relate that (he was the wife of King Arthur ; I fuppofe the fame lady that 
we Welfh call Guinever, and Guenhumara ; to whole chaftity neither hiftorians nor 
bards l do much credit. The traditions of thefe parts arc not more favourable to her 
memory. The peafants affert, that, after the defeat oF her lover, flie was imprifoned in 
a fort on the hill of Barra, oppofite to this place, and that there flic died, and was in¬ 
terred in the parifli of Meiglc. Others again fay, that flie was torn to pieces by wild 
brails, to which this fculpture alludes; if, as Mr. Gordon juftly obferves, the carvings 
might not fomelimcs prove the foundation of the tale. 

It is reported that her grave was furrounded by three ftones, in form of a triangle, 
mortifed into one another. Some of them have holes and grooves for that purpofe, 
but are now disjointed, and removed to different places. 

Another ftone, is very curious: on it is engraved a chariot, with the driver 
and two perfons in it; behind is a monfter, refembiing a hippopotamus, devouring a 
proftrated human figure. On aqother ftone is the reprefentation of an elephant, or at 
leaft an animal with a long probofeis. Whence could the artifts of a barbarous age 
acquire their ideas of centaurs, dr of animals proper to the torrid zone ? 

Sept. 8. Le%ve Belmont. Pafs beneath the famous hiR of Dunfinane, on the fouth 
fide of Strathmore, on whofe fummit flood the caftle, the rcfidence of Macbeth, full in 

* The foundation of all this tale is overthrown lately by the learned and accurate author of the Anna!- 
of Scotland 5 hut out of refpeft to the numberkfi hsblime paffa^es it has furnilhcd*the poet with, 1 1 'ulF.r 
it to retain it* place here. + Wormii Mon. l)an. 39. 

j; Jeffery of*Monmouth, p. *351. Percy’s. Reliquis, iii. 4. 
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view of Birnam wood, on the oppofite fide of the plain. No place could be better 
adapted for the feat of a jealous tyrant: the fides are fteep, and of the moil difficult 
afrent, the funnnit commanding a view to a great dillance in front and rear. At pre- 
fent there are not any remains of this celebrated fortrefs: its place is now a verdant 
area, of an oval form, fifty-four vards by thirty, and lurrounded by two deep ditches. 
On the north is a hollow road, cut through the rock, leading up to the entry, which 
lies on the north-eail, facing a deep narrow chafin, between this and the next hill. 
The hill has been dug into, but nothing was difeovered, excepting fome very black 
corn, which probably had undergone the operation of Graddan, or burning. This 
place was fortified with great labour, for Macbeth depended on its ftrength and natural 
fteepnefs as a fecure retreat againft every enemy. He fummoned the Thanes from all 
parts of the kingdom to aflift in the work. All came excepting Macduff, which lb en¬ 
raged the tyrant, that he threatened to put the yoke that was on the oxen thea labour¬ 
ing up the fteep fide of the hill, on the neck of the difobedient Thane*. 

A little to the eaftward is a hill called the King’s-fcat, where tradition fays, Macbeth 
fat as on a watch-tower, for it commands a more comprehenfive view than Dunfi- 
nane. Here his fcout might be placed, who brought him the fatal news of the march 
of Birnam wood: 

As I did (land my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methonght 
The wood began to move 1 

On the plain beneath thefe hills are feveral other tnonuments of antiquity, fuch as a 
great Hone lying on the ground, ten feet long, called the Long Man's Grave. Here are 
alfo feveral tumuli compofed of earth and Hones of a pvramidical form, called here 
Lawes. One of a conftderable fize, near a gentleman’s feat, called Law-town, is fup- 
pofed to have been that from which Macbeth adminiftcred juftice to his people. No 
prince ruled with more equity than he bid in the beginning of his reign. He was the 
firft of the Scottilh monarchs that formed a code of laws, which were duly obferved 
during his government, but afterwards were neglefted or forgotten, as Buchanan fays, 
much to the lofs of the kingdom in general. 

Continue our ride weftward. Pals through Perth. Reach Dupplin, where we 
continue till next morning. 

Sept. 9. Crofs the river Earn, at Eam-bridge, near the houfe of Moncricf; keep on 
the fouth fide of Strathearn, and breakfnft in its eaftern extremity, at the village of 

Abernethy, Hated near the junction of the Earn and the Tay, and once the capital 
of the Piclilh kingdom. The origin of thefe people has been greatly litigated : lome 
fuppofe them to have been foreigners imported from Scandinavia f, or out of Saxony; 
but apparently without any foundation. There is no reafon to imagine them to have had 
any other origin than from the Caledonians, the ancient inhabitants of the country. 
They were the unconquered part, who, on the death of Scverus, recovered front his 
fons the^conquells of the father, who haraffed the Reymans and fouthertt Britons with 
frequent excuHions, and who, with their kindred Scots, on the retreat of the Romans, 
forced .their confinement, novy called Graham’s-dike, and with irrefiftible fury extended 
their dominions as far as the banks of the Humber. 

Two kingdoms had been created: the one ftyled that of the Piets, the other that 
of the Scots. Each of them were new names: the firft that mentions the Pi&s is 
• • 

* Buchanan, lib- vii. c. it. t Stilling fleet, quoted by Mr. Macphcrfon, 79. 
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Eumenius the panegyrift, who wrote in 309, and the firft who fpeaks of the Scots is 
Anunianus Marcellinus. 

The words are of Celtic origin: Pitt is derived from Pitteich •, orPittich, a plun- 
derer or thief: it was bellowed on them by their fouthern neighbours, who probably 
experienced the cruelty of their excurfions. The Caledonian offspring accepted the 
title, as it conveyed, in their idea, an addition of honour indead of infamy; for the 
northern nations, from the earlivft antiquity, held robbery to have been honourable ; 
nor does that opinion leetn to be worn out to this day with forne of the northern 
princes. 

The kingdom of the Pitts was on the eaftern parts of North Britain: that of the Scots 
on the weftern. The laft derived their name from Scottan, a fmall flock t, or from 
Scuite, wanderers J. The firft perhaps from their making inroads in linall parties, the 
laft from their acknowledged way of life, running about feeking whom they might de¬ 
vour. As foon as thefe two nations had eftablifhed a power, wars, attended with 
various fuccefs, arofc between them : at length the Scots proved viftorious; they 
totally fubdued their Pittifh neighbours, cut off multitudes, forced numbers to fly 
abroad for fecurity, overturned their kingdom,.incorporated the few which were left, 
and made their very name to ceafe. 

That the Romans might alfo give the name of Pitti to the Britifh nations from the 
euftom of painting their bodies with woad and other dyes is inconteftible, notwithftand- 
ing it is denied by many of the Scottilh authors. They argue from the ineonfiflency 
of the Roman writers, fome of whom affert that the Britons went naked, others that 
they were cloathed in fkins, others with garments called Brachie. That any were lb 
wretched as to be deftitute of cloathing in this fevere climate is very improbable : no 
northern nations yet difeovered, were ever found in fuch a flate of nature. But, fay the 
former, as the Britons were cloathed, why Ihould they give thcmfelvcs the trouble of 
adorning their bodies with paintings, fince they could neither fhew them through vanity 
to their friends, or as objetts of terror to their enemies ? It is difficult to trace the caufe of 
cuftoms in fuch diflant periods ; but we know at prefent, from recent authority, that there 
are two nations, who to this day retain the euftom of painting their bodies, and fome of 
them the mod concealed parts, which they are as averfe to expofing as any European. 
Both of thefe people are cloathed : thofe of Otaheite have one kind of drefs ; the new 
Zealanders another. In diftant ages they may leave ofF the euftom of tattowing 
their fkins; and the authority of our modern voyages become as difputable as thofe of 
Caefar, Dion Caflius, or Herodian, are with fome later writers. But that the painted 
bodies of our anceflors might be capable of ftriking terror into their enemies is very cer¬ 
tain; for in an attion they freed § themfelves from the incumbrances of the loofer' 
garments, and part at lead of their bodies painted with wild fancy, was left expofed to 
the view of the aftonilhed foe. 

I could not hear that there were the lead remains of antiquity at Abernethy that 
could be attributed to its ancient poffeftors. The Pitts have left memorials of their 
feat at Inch-tuthel, and marks of their retreats in time of danger on tjie fummit of 
many a hill. Above the houfe of Moncrief, on Mcrdun hill, is a fafmefs, formed by a 
bulwark of ftones, furrounding about two acres of ground, which might have been the 
citadel of Abernethy, the refuge of its inhabitants in time of war, at leaft of its women, 
its children ||, and its cattle, while the warriors kept the field to repel the enemy. 

* Henry's Hiftory of Britain, i. 19 j. • t DoAor Macphtrfon, i»8. 

x Henry's Hiltory of Britain, i. 193. % Mr James Msejiherfon, a 15. 

j| Conjugti ac liberosin loca tut# transferrent. Tacitus Vit. Agricolx, c. 17. 
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Here is indeed a round tower like that of Brechin ; but I am more willing to give 
thefe edifices to the Irif-i than the Piets. The Scots have fufficient remains of antiquity 
to forgive this concefiion: the tower at Abernethy is uncovered ; the height within is 
feveniy-two feet; the inner diameter eight feet two ; the thicknefs of the wall at top 
two feet feven ; at bottom three feet four ; the circumference near the ground forty- 
feven. Within is, at prelent, a bell, platforms, and ladders, like that in the capital of 
Angus. 

St. Brigid, a virgin of Caithncfs, herefirft dedicated herfelf to the fervices of heaven, 
not with vows frail as human nature, but with a refolute perfevcrance in the duties of 
. the monaltic life: and with her nine others adopted the fame courfe *. At this place 
flje died in 513, and left fuch a reputation for piety, “ that the mod extravagant ho¬ 
nours were paid to her memory. The Hebrides paid her divine honours: to her the 
greateft number of their churches were dedicated : from, her they had oracular re- 
fponles ; by the divinity of St. Brigid, was one of their mod folemn oaths : to her they 
devoted the fir ft day of February, and in the evening of that foftival performed many 
II rang.' ceremonies of a Druidical and mod fuperditious kind f.” 

Here were preferved her rcliques ; here, in honour of her, was founded a collegiate 
church ; and this place was a bilhoprick, the metropolitan of all Scotland, till it was in 
.S40 tranflated to St. Andrew’s by Kenneth III., after his victory over the Piets Be¬ 
fore which it was a populous city, given by Nottanus, king of the Pitts, to God and Sr. 
Brigid, till the day of judgment §. 

Alcend the Ochil hills, and in lefs than two miles crofs a rivulet, and enter into the 
fhire of Fife; the neareil or moil foutherly part of the Roman Caledonia, the Otholinia 
and the Rofs of the Pitts || The Forth-ever or Over of the Saxons, and the Fife of 
the prefent time; the lad from Fifus Dull'us, a warrior of the country. 

Near the junttion of Fife and Strathern, not far from the fpot 1 palled, is Mugdrum 
crofs, an upright pillar, with fculptures on' each fide, much defaced; but (till may be 
traced figures of horfemen, and beneath them certain animals. Near this place Hood 
the crofs of the famous Macduff, Thane of Fife, of which nothing but the pedeltal 
has been left for above a century pall. On it were inferibed certain Macaronic verb's, 
a ftrange jargon, preferved both by Sibbald <([ and Gordon **. Mr. Cunningham, who 
wrote an effay on the crofs, tranflates the lines into a grant of Malcolm Canmore, to 
the Earl of Fife, offeveral emoluments and privi'eges; among others, he allows it to be 
a fan&uary to any of Macduff’s kindred, within the ninth degree, who fhall be acquitted 
of any man-flaughter, on flying to this crofs, and paying nine cows and a heifer ft. 

Defcend the Ochil hills, and arrive in a pretty valley, galled the Itrath of Eden, 
bounded on the fotlth by the Lomond hills, and watered by the river Eden. Go 
through a finall town, and after crofling the vale, reach 

Falkland; another finall town, made a royal burgh by James II. in 1458. Here 
flood one of the feats'of the Macduffs, Earls of Fife. .On the attainder of Murdo 
Stuart, feventeenth Earl, it became forfeited* to the crown in 1424. James V. who 
grew very fond of the place, enlarged and improved ft. The remains evince its former 
magnificence and elegance, and the fine tafte of the princely architect. The gateway is 
placed between two fine round towers; on the right hand joins the chapel, whofe roof is 
of wood, handfomely gilt and painted, but in a moll ruinous condition. Beneath are 

* SpotfwooA’n Hid. Ch. Scotland, 11, 12. Boethius, lib. x. p. 181. 

f Do£lor Macpherfon, 239. $ Keith’s Biftiops 2. § Camden, 1238. Edit, 1722. 

H Boethius, lib iv. p. 61 ■ Sibbald, Fife, 1. ^ Sibbald, Fife, 92, 53, 

•* Gordon, KS4. f f Camdenf 1236. 
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feveral apartments. The front next to the court was beautifully adorned with ftatues, 
heads in bas-relief, and elegant columns, not reducible to any order, but of fine pro¬ 
portion, with capitals approaching the Ionic fcrol. Beneath feme of thei'e pillars was 
inferibed. 1 . R. M. G. 1537, or Jacobus Rex. Maria de Guife. 

This place was alfo a favourite refidence of James VI. on account of the fine park, 
and plenty of deer. The call fide was accidentally burnt in the time of Charles II. and 
the park ruined during Cromwell’s ufurpation, when the fine oaks were cut down in 
order to built 1 the fort at Perth. 

In the eU cattle was cruelly ftarved, by the villany of his uncle the Duke of Albany, 
David Duke of Roth'.“fay, fon to Robert III. For a time his life was prolonged by the 
charity of two women; the one fupplying him with oaten cakes, conveyed to him 
through the priion grates: the other, a wet nurfe, with milk, conveyed by means of a 
pipe. Both were detected, and both moll barbaroufly put to death *. The death of 
this Prince occafioned a parliamentary enquiry. The murderers were acquitted j and 
pardoned : certainly the innocent would never have required 1’uch fccurity f. 

Near the prefent palace are feveral houfes, marks of the munificence of James VL 
who built and bellowed them on his attendants, who acknowledge his bounty by grate¬ 
ful inferiptions on the walls, mottly in this ttyle : 

“ A 1 praife to God and thankis to the molt excellent monarche of Great Britane of 
whofe princelio liberalitie this is my portioune. Nicol Moncrief. 1G10.” 

Continue our journey along the plain, which is partly arable, partly a heath of un¬ 
common fiatnefs, darkened with prodigious plantations of Scotch pines. In the 
midtt is Melvil, the feat of the Karl of I.evcn and Melvil; a fine houfe, with nine win¬ 
dows in front, defigned by the famous Sir William Bruce, and executed by Mr. James 
Smith, and built in 1692. 

The noble owner is defeended, by the female line, from Alexander Lefly, firft of the 
title; a gallant and ntoft trulled officer, under the great Guftavus Adolphus. To him 
he gave the defence ofStralfund, when befieged by the Imperialifls, whofe commander, 
the impious or the frantic Walttein, fwore he would take the place though it hung in 
the air from heaven by a chain of adamant J : but Lefly difapointed his rodomontade. 
On his return to Scotland he headed the covenanting army, during part of the civil 
wars, and contributed greatly to the victory of Marfton-tnoor, in 1644. After the death 
of Charles I. he favoured the loyal party, was imprifoned, and fullered fequeftration ; 
lb little did the parliament refpebt his former fervices. A neat miniature of him is pre- 
ferved here, and a fine medal given him by Guftavus, for his brave defence ofStralfund. 

Guftavus himlelf, at full length, in a ftiort buff - coat. This portrait is an original, 
brought out of Germany by the General. 

George, Earl of Melvil, Lord High Commiffioner in 1690, a poll he received as a 
reward tor his fuftciings in 1683, when he had the honour of being accufed of corre- 
fponding with the virtuous Lord Ruflel; was obliged to fly into Holland, and, on rc- 
iufing to appear on being cited, fuffered, till the revolution, the forfeiture of his eftate. 

David, Earl of Leven, commander of the forces in North-Britain, Jfrom 1706 to 
1710, a fine half-length, in armour, looking over his fhoulder. ,By Sir John de 
Medina. * * * 

In the garden is a fquare tower, one of the fummer retreats of cardinal Beaton ; and 
near it is Cardan’s well, named from the celebrated phyfician, who in 1552, was feat 

* Vide Sir David Dalrymple’s remarks oil Ilift. Scotland, 778 

•j- Buchanan, lib. x, c. ic. % Hart’s Lilt of Ouftavus, i. 99. 
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for from Milan, to Hamilton, archhilhop of St. Andrew’s, who was here ill of an afthma. 
Cardan effefted his cure but to preferve him fora mod ignominious fate, which the phy. 
ficianj by catting the nativity of his patient, foretold. The prelate’was afterwards hang, 
ed on a live tree at Stirling, and the following.cruel farcafm cotnpofed on the occalion : 

Vive diu, felix arbor, 'femperquc vircto 
Frondibus, ut nobis talia puma faas._ 

September 10. Leave Melvil. The country is well improved, inclofed, and fenced 
with quickfet hedges. Pals by Dairfie church, and caftellated houfe. The church is 
ancient, but of elegant architecture ; the tower polygonal, terminating in a fpire. It is 
built at the edge of an eminence, over the river Eden, which waflies a beautiful bottom. 
The view from it of the bridge, the church, and houfe, arfe uncommonly pleafmg. 
The eftate of Dairfie was once the property of the fee of St. Andrew’s, but in 1550 was 
feued out to Lamont of Darfie, to.be held by duty paid to this day. It was afterwards 
fold to archbifhop Spotfwood. > 

After palling over a barren moor, have a moft extenfive view. Beneath on the north 
is the Eden, difeharging itfelf into a fmall bay under Gair-bridge, confiding of fix 
arches, built by Henry Wardlaw, bifliop of St. Andrew’s, who died in 1440 : beyond 
is the eltuary of the Tay, great part of the county of Angus, terminating with the Red¬ 
head, which, with Fifenefs in this county, forms the great bay of St. Andrew’s. Full in 
front, at the bottom of a long defeent, appears the city, placed at the extremity of a 
plain at the wafer’s edge. Its numerous towers and l'pires gives it an air of vaft magni¬ 
ficence, and ferve to raife the expectation of ftrangers to the higheft pitch. On entering 
the weft port, a well-built ftreet, ftrait, and of a vaft length and breadth, appears ; but 
fo grafs grown, and fuch a dreary folitude lay before us, that it formed the perfeCt idea 
of having been laid walle by the peftilence. 

On a farther advance, the towers and fpires, which at a diftance afforded fuch an 
appearance of grandeur, on the near view fiiewed thetnfelves to be the aweful remains 
of the magnificent, the pious works of part generations. A" foreigner, ignorant .of the 
hiftory of this country, would naturally inquire, what calamity has this city undergone ? 
has it fuffered a bombardment fromfotne barbarous enemy ? or has it not, like Lifbon, felt 
the more inevitable fury of a convulfive earthquake ? but how great is the horror on re- 
fleeting, that this deftruCtion was owing to the more barbarous zeal of a minifter, who, 
by his difeourfes, lirlt enflamed, and then permitted a furious crowd to overthrow edi¬ 
fices, dedicated to that very Being he pretended to honour by their ruin. The cathe¬ 
dral was the labour of a hundred and fixty years, a building that did honour to the coun¬ 
try : yet in June 15 59, John Knox effected its demolition in a Angle day. 

If we may credit legend, St. Andrew’s owes its origin to a fmgular accident. St. 
Regulus, or St. Rule, as he is often called, a Greek of Achaia, was.warned by a vifion 
to leave his native country, and vifit Albion, an ifle placed in the remoteft part of the 
■ and to take with him the arm-bone, three fingers, and three toes of St. Andrew, 
ed, ?nd fetting fail with his companions, after being grievoufly tempefl-tott, 
yo at length ftiip-wrecked, on the coafts of Otholinia, in the territory of Her- 
gultus, King-of the PiCls. -His majefly no fooner heard of the arrival of the pious 
ftrangers, and their precious reliques, than he gave orders for their reception, prefented 
the faint with his own palace, and built it near the church, which to this day bears the 
name of Regulus. 

The place was then ftylcd Mucrofs; or, the land of boars : all round was foreft, and 
the lands bellowed on the faint were called Byrehid. The hoars equalled in fize the 

12 Eryman- 
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Erymanthian j as a proof, twotufks were chained to the altar of St. Andrew, each fix- 
teen inches long, and four thick. But Regulus changed the-name to that of Kilry- 
mont r here he eftablifhed the firft chriftian priefts of this country, the Culdees; a word 
which fome derive from cultores Dei , or worfhippers of God; others with more juflice, 
from Kcledei , or dwellers in cells. Thefe had the power of chufmg their own bifhop, 
or overfeer, profeffed for a long time a monaltic life, and a pure and uncorrupt religion, 
and withftood the power of the popes. But David I. fiding with his holinefs in a dif- 
pute between the Culdees and the prior and canons of St. Andrew's, about the right of 
chufing a bifhop, would have engaged the former to admit the laft to partake of the 
powers of eleftion ; but on their refufal entirely diverted them of their right. From 
that time their authority ceafed, and probably their order, notwithftanding they .-'re 
mentioned again in 1298, ns oppofing the eleftion of Lamberton, and even appealing 
to the pope ; a fign that the original doftrine of the, Culdees was loft, and that thele 
were only fecular priefts, who founded their pretenfions to vote on the ancient ufage 
of their predeceflbrs. The prior and canons after this retained the right of election. 

This church was fupreme in the kingdom of the Pifts, Ungus having granted to 
God and St. Andrew that it fhould be the head and mother of all the churches in his 
dominions *, This was the prince who firft direfted that the crofs of St. Andrew fhould 
become the badge of the country. In 518, after the conquefl of the Pifts, he removed 
the epifcopal fee to St. Andrew’s, and the bifhop was ftyled Maximus Scotorum Epifcopus. 
In 1441 it was erefted into an archbifhoprick, by Sextus IV., at the intercemon of 
James III. In 1606 the priory was fuppreffed, and the power of eleftion, in 1617, trans¬ 
ferred to eight bifhops, the principal of St. Leonard’s college, the archdeacon, the vicars 
of St. Andrew’s, Leuchars, and Coupar. 

The cathedral was founded in 1161 by bifhop Arnold, but many years elapfed till it 
attained its full magnificence, it not being completed before 1318. Its length, from 
eaft to weft, was three hundred and feventy feet; of the tranfept, three hundred and 
twenty-two. Of this fuperb pile nothing remains but part of the eaft and weft ends, 
and of the fouth fide; with fuch fuccefs and expedition did facrilege effeft its ruin. 

Near the eaft end is the chapel of St. Regulus, a Angular edifice.. The tewer is a 
lofty equilateral quadrangle, of twenty feet each fide, and a hundred and three high. 
The body of the chapel remains, but the two fide-chapels are ruined.- The-arches of 
the windows and doors are round, fome even form more than femi-circles; a proof of 
the antiquity : but I cannot admit Herguftus, to whom it is attributed, to have been the 
founder. 

The priory was founded by Alexander I. in 1122, and the monks (canons regular 
©f St. Augu(tine) were brought from Scone in 1140, by Robert bifhop of this fee. By 
aft of parliament, in the time of James I., the prior had precedence of all abbots and- 
priors, and on the days of feftival wore a mitre, and all epifcopal omatnents +. De¬ 
pendent on this priory were thofe of Lochleven, Portmoak, Monimufk, the ifle of May, 
and Pittenween, each originally a^feat of the Culdees. 

The revenues of the houfe were vaft, viz. In money, 2237I. as. 10*d. 38 chaldrons* 
1 boll, 3 firlots of wheat; 13a ch. 7 bolls of bear; 114 ch. 3 bolls; t peck of meal; 
151 ch. 10 bolls, 1 firlot,-i peck, and a half of oars ; 3 cln 7 bolls of peas and beans ; 
480 acres of land alfo belonged to it. 

Nothing remains of the priory except the walls of the precinft, which fhew its vaft 
extent. In one part is a mod artlefs gateway, formed only of feven ftones. This inclo- 
fure begins near the cathedral, and extends to the (hore. * 


* Camden, 1233. 
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The other religious houfes were, one of Dominicans, founded in 1274 by bi/hop 
Wilhart; another of Obfervantines, founded by bifliop Kennedy, and finilhed by his 
ficceffor, Patrick Graham, in 1478; and, according to fomc, the Carmelites had a 
feurth. 

Immediately above the harbour flood the collegiate church of Kirk-hcugh, originally 
founded by Conflantine III., who, retiring from the world, became here a Culdee. ' 
Fiotn its having been firft built on a rock, it was ftyled Prapvfitura fanfta Maria 
ch' rupe. 

On the eaft fide of the city are the poor remains of the caflle, on a rock overlooking 
the fea. This fortrefs was founded, in 1401, by bifhop Trail, who was buried near the 
high altar of the cathedral, with this fingular epitaph : 

Hie fuit ccclefix direfta columns, feneftra 
Lucirla, Thuribulum rtdolcns, campana fonora. 

The entrance of the caflle is ftill to be 'feen; and the window is fiiewn out of which 
it is pretended that cardinal Beaton leaned to glut his eyes with the cruel martyrdom 
of George Wilhart, who was burnt on a fpot beneath. This is one of thofe relations 
whofe verity we Ihould doubt, and heartily wilh there was no truth in it * ; and, on 
enquiry, we may confole ourfelves that this .is founded on puritanical bigotry, and in¬ 
vented out of hatred to a perfecutor fufficiently deteftable on other accounts. Beaton 
was the direftor of the pcrfecution, and the caufe of the death of that pious man; and 
in this caflle, in May 1546, he met with the reward of his cruelty. The patience of a 
fierce age, as the able Dr. Robertfon obferves, was worn out by this nefarious deed. 
Private revenge, inflamed and fanflified by a falfe zeal for religion, quickly found a fit 
inftrument in Norman Lefly, eldeft fon of the Earl of Rothes. The attempt was as 
bold as it was fuccefsful. The cardinal at that time, perhaps infligated by his fears, 
was adding new ftrength to the caflle, and, in the opinion of the age, rendering it 
impregnable. Sixteen perfons undertook to furprize it: they entered the gates, 
which were left open by the workmen, early in the morning, turned out his retinue 
without Confufion, and' forced open the door of the cardinal’s apartment, which 
he had barricadoed on the firlt alarm. The confpirators found him feated in his chair; 
they transfixed him with their fwords, and he expired, crying, “ I am a prieft ! fie! fie! 
all is gone!” He merited his death, but the manner was indefenfible, as is candidly 
.admitted by his enemy, the hiflorian and poet. Sir David Lindfay : 

As fur tliis cardinal, I grant. 

He was a man we might well want; 

God will forgive it foon. 

But of a truih the fuoth to fay, 

A!iho’ the loon be well away, 

The fait was foully done. 

The confpirators were inflantly befiegedin the caflle by the regent, Earl of Arran; 
and, notwithflanding they had acquired no greater ftrength than a hundred and fifty 
men, refilled all“his efforts for five months : at length they furrendered, ori the regent 
engaging to procure for them an abfolution from the pope, and a pardon from the 
Scottifh parliament. 

1 fhall ftep (rather out of courfe) to the church of St. Nicholas, remarkable for the 
monument of a prelate, whofe life and death bears, in fome refpc&s, a great fimilitude 

* Biown’s Vulgar Errors. 
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»o that of the cruel Beaton. Archbifliop Sharp was originally bred a rigid prefbyterian, 
had the full confidence of the party, and was entrufted with their interefts at the time 
of the Melioration. Tempted by the fplendour of the preferments of our church, he 
apollatized from his own, received in reward the archhifhoprick of St. Andrew’s, and, 
as is commonly the cafe with converts, became a violent perfecutor of his deferted 
brethren. His career was flopped in 1679. Nine onthufiafls, fome of them men of for¬ 
tune, in (ligated by no private revenge, bound themfelves by vow to facrifice him to the 
fulferings of their fed. They had enquired the Lord’s mind anent, i. c. concerning the 
murder, and ■♦lie word bore in upon them, “ Go and profper*.” On the third of 
May they met him in his coach on Magus-moor, four miles from the city, accompanied 
by his daughter. As foon as he faw himfeif purfued, he gave up all hopes of life, was 
taken out of his carriage, and, amidft the cries and entreaties of the lady, mod cruelly 
and butcherly murdered. He died with the intrepidity of a hero, and t]ie piety of a 
rhriflian, praying for the afiaflins with his lateft breath ! The murderers all retired to 
leparate pjayer; undone of them, William Daniel, after prayer, told them all that 
the Lord had faid unto him, “ Well done, good and faithful fervantsf.” 

The monument is very magnificent: in the lower part is reprefented the manner of 
his death j in the middle the prelate is placed kneeling, the mitre and crefier falling 
from him; an angel is fubflituting, inftead of the firfl, a crown of glory, with the allu- 
five words, pro mitra \ and above is the bas relief of a falling church, fupported by the 
figure of the archbifliop. This piece of flattery is attended with as flattering an epitaph : 
the dlfputable parts of his life arc fully related ; his undoubted charity and deeds of 
alms omitted. 

In the church of St. Salvator is a mod beautiful tomb of bifhop Kennedy, who died, 
an honour to his family, in 1466. The Gothic work is uncommonly elegant. Within 
the tomb were dilcovered fix magnificent maces, which had been concealed here in 
troublefome times. One was given to each of the other three Scotch univerfities, and 
three are preferved here. In the top is reprefented our Saviour; around are angels, 
with the inftruments of the paflion. 

With thele are (hewn fome filver arrows, with large filver plates affixed to them, on 
which are inferibed the arms and names of the noble youth, vi&ors in the annual com¬ 
petitions in the generous art of archery, which were dropt but a few years ago; and 
golf is now the reigning game. That fport and football were formerly prohibited, as 
ufclcfs and unprofitable to the public; and at all weapon fchawings, or reviews of the 
people, it was ordered that “ fute-bal and golfe be utterly cryed down, and that bow- 
markes he maid at ilk pariih kirk, a pair of buttes and fchutting be ufed. And that ilk 
men fchutte fex flholles at lead, under the paine to be raiped upon them that cummis 
not, at lead twa ptnnyes to be given to them that cummis to the bow-markes ta 
drinke J." 

The town of St. Andrew’s was erefled into a royal borough by David I., in the year 
1140, and their privileges were afterwards confirmed. The charter of Malcolm IV. 
is preferved in the tolbooth, and appears written on a bit of parchment; but the con¬ 
tents equally valid with what at this time would require whole fkins. In* this place is to 
be feen the monllrous ax that, in 1646, took off the heads of Sir Robert Spotfwood 
and other diflinguifhed loyalifts, for the wretched preachers had declared that God re¬ 
quired their blood. Here are kept the filver keys of the city, which, for form fake, are 

• » 

* Remark* on the h'iftory of Scotland, by Sir David, Dalryinple, 263. + Ibid. 

T ,; k' nc’a Scptiilh Aft* of Rarl. James 11 . c ( 5. 
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delivered to the King (hould he vifit the place, or to a vicarious enemy, in token of 
fubmiffion. It underwent a fiege in >337, at which time it was pofl’effed by the Englifh 
and other partisans of Balioi; but the Invalids, under the Earls of March and Fife, 
made thcmfelves mailers of it in three weeks, by the help of their battering machines. 
It furrendered on terms of fectirity to the inhabitants as to life, limbs, and fortune. 

The city is greatly reduced in the number of inhabitants; at prelent it l'carcely ex¬ 
ceeds two thouiand. There is no certainty of the fum when it was the feat of the pri¬ 
mate, and in the fulnefs of its glory. All we know is, that during the period of its 
iplendour there were between fixty and feventy bakers; but at this time nine or ten are 
iufficient for the place. The circuit of this city is a mile, and contains three principal 
ftreets. The trade of St. Andrew’s was alfo once very confideflrable. I am informed 
that, during the time of Cromwell’s ufurpation, fixty or feventy veffels belonged to the 
port; at prefent only one of any fize. The harbour is artificial, guarded by piers, 
with a narrow entrance to give fhelter to veffels from the violence of a moft heavy fea. 
The manufactures this city might in foAner times poffefs are now reduced to one, that 
of golf-balls, which, trifling as it may feem, maintains feveral people. The trade is 
commonly fatal to the artifts, for the balls are made by fluffing a great quantity of feathers 
into a leathern cafe, by help of an iron rod, with a wooden handle, preffed againfl the 
breaft, which feldom rails to bring on a confumptiori. 

The celebrated univerfity of this city was founded in 1411 by bifhop Wardlaw, and 
the next year he obtained from Benedict III. the bull of confirmation. It confided once 
of three colleges: St. Salvator’s, founded in 1458 by bifhop Kennedy. This is a hand- 
fome-building, with a court or quadrangle within: en one fide is the church, on another 
the library; the third contains apartments for fludents; the fourth is unfinifhed. 

St. Leonard’s college was founded by prior Hepburn in 1512. This is now united 
with the laft, and the buildings fold, and converted into private houfes. 

The new, or St. Mary’s college, was eflablifhed by archbifhop Hamilton in 1553; 
but the houfe was built by James and David Bethune, or Beaton, who did not live to 
complete it. This is faid to have been the fite of a fcbola illujlris long before the efta- 
blifhment even of the univerfity, where feveral eminent clergymen taught, gratis, the 
fciences and languages. But it was called the new college, becaufe of its late ereftioa 
into a divinity college by the archbifhop. 

The univerfity is governed by a chancellor, an office originally defigned to be perpe¬ 
tually veiled in the archbifhops of St. Andrew’s; but fince the Reformation, he is 
defied by the two principals, arid the profeffors of both the colleges. 

The prefent chancellor is the Earl.of Kinnoull, who, with his chara&eriftic zeal for 
promoting all good’works, has eflablifhed .here premiums, to be diftributed among the 
fludents, who make the beft figure in the annual exercifes. The eiFcfl is already very- 
apparent, in exciting the ambition of a generous youth to receive thefe marks of dif- 
tinflion that will honour their latefl days. 

The reftor is the next great officer, to whole care is committed the privileges, difei- 
pline, and ftatutes of the univerfity. The colleges have their reflors, and profeflbrs of 
different fciences, who are indefatigable in their attention to the inftruflion of the flu¬ 
dents, and to that dffential article their morals. This place poffeffes feveral very great 
advantages refpe&ing the education of youth. The air is pure and falubrious; the 
place for exercife dry and extenfive; the exercifes themfelves healthy and innocent. 
The univerfity is fixed in a peninfulated country, remote from all commerce with the 
world, the haunt of diflipation. From the fmallnefs of the fociety every ftudent’s 
character is perfeflly known. No little irregularity can be committed, but it is 
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inftantly difcovered and checked : vice cannot attain a head in the 'place, for the incor¬ 
rigible are never permitted to .remain the corruptors of the reft. 

The ftudents may be boarded in the colleges, or in private houfes, or in thofe of the 
profeffors. The price at the colleges is only eight pounds for the feflions, which lafts 
ieven months. The diet is very good, and a mailer always prefides at the table. 

The price at the profeffors, or at private houfes, is from ten to twenty-five pounds a 
quarter. I obferved at one of the profeffor’s, young gentlemen from Bath, from Bour. 
deaux, and from Bern ; a proof of the extenfive reputation of the univerfity, not with- 
{landing the ftudents are far from numerous: there are at prefent little more than a 
hundred, who during feflions wear red gowns without fleeves. 

Sept. 12. Leave St. Andrew’s; afeend a hill, and find the country on the heights vefy 
uncultivated, and full of moors. Here firft meet with collieries on this fide of North 
Britain. Defcend into a trail rich in corn, and enjoy a moil extenfive and beautiful 
view of the firth of Forth, the Bodotria of Tacitus. The Bafs iftand, with the ihores of 
Lothian, extending beyond Edinburgh, bound the fouthern profpedt. To the left, a 
few miles from the coail of Fife, appears the ifle of May, about a mite in length, inac- 
ceflible on the weftern fide, on the eaftern is fafe riding for {hips in wefterly dorms. 
This ifle in old times was the property of the monks of Reading, in Yorkfliire ; and in 
it David I. founded a cell, dedicated to all the faints, who were afterwards fuperfeded 
by Adrian, a holy man, murdered by the Danes in Fife, and buried here. By his inter- 
ceffion the barren had the curfe of fterility removed from them; and great was the 
refort hither of female pilgrims. 

It was afterwards annexed to the priory of St. Andrew's, having been purchafed by 
bifhop Lamberton for that purp^fe, from the religious of Reading, in defiance of all the 
remonftances of that tremendous monarch, the conqueror of Scotland. In later times a 
light-houfe has been ere&ed on it. 

Reach the {hore of the fine bay of Largo ; pafs by the lands of the fame name, be¬ 
llowed in 1482 by James IH. on that gallant feaman, his faithful fervant. Sir Andrew 
Wood, in order to keep his (hip in trim. With two (hips he attacked and took five 
Englilh men of war, that infefted the firth ; and foon after had equal fuccefs againft 
another fquadron, fent out by Henry VII. to revenge the difgrace *. The Scots, during 
the reigns of James III. and IV., were ftrong rivals to England in maritime affairs. 

Continue my ride along the curvature of this beautiful bay, and meet with the cheer¬ 
ful and frequent fuccefiion of towns, chateaux, and of well-managed farms. The country 
is populous : the trade is coal and fait; the laft made from the fea water. The coal 
is exported chiefly to Campvere and Rotterdam, and generally oats are brought back 
in return. . 

Go through the village of Lundie. In a field not far diftant are three vaft upright 
flones; the largeft is fixteen feet high, and its folid contents two hundred and feventy. 
There are fragments or veftiges of three others; but their fituation is fuch as baffles 
any attempt to guefs at the forip of their original difpofition when the whole was 
entire. Near this place the Danes met with a confiderable defeat from theJScots, under 
the conduit of Macbeth and Banquo: it is therefore probable that thefe Hones are 
monuments of the vi&ory. Mr. Dougal, of Kirkaldie, who was fo obliging as to fa¬ 
vour me with their admeafurement, gave himfelf the trouble of caufing the earth about 
them to be examined, and found, on digging about four feet deep, fragments of human 
bones. 


* Staggering State, Ac. 147. 
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Breakfaft at the town of Levin, on the water of the fame name, running from Loch- 
leven, near Kinrofs. The mouth forms a harbour, where at high water veffels of 'a 
hundred tons may enter. Somewhat farther are the piers of MethJ, built in the laft 
century by David Earl of Wemys. Go through the villages of Buckhaven, Wemys, 
and Eafter-Wemys; all in the beginning of the laft century carrying on a confiderable 
fifhery. On an eminence impending over the fea is the houfe of Wemys, the feat ojf 
the ancient family of that name, defcended from the old Earls of Fife. The place de¬ 
rives its title from the various caverns in the cliffs beneath. I forgot to mention, that 
on the fhores near St. Andrew’s, and on different parts of this coaft,is found that beau¬ 
tiful plant, the palmonarla maritima, or fea buglofs, one of the mod elegant in ourifland. 
It is frequent alio among the Hebrides ; and immediately attracts the eye by its fine 
glaucous colour, and by the fine red and blue flowers which enliven the dreary beach. 

Pafs through a tratt of collieries, and obferve multitudes of circular holes, furrounded 
with a mound, and filled with water. Thele coal-hcughs, or pits, were once the {pi¬ 
racies or vent-holes in inexperienced days of mining. Many of the beds have been on 
fire for above two centuries; and there have been formerly inftances of eruptions of 
fmoke apparent in the day, of fire in the night. The violence of the conflagration has 
ceafed, but it dill continues in a certain degree, as is evident in time of Inow, which 
melts in ftreams on the furface wherever there are any Allures. George Agricola, the 
great metallurgift, takes notice of the phenomenon at this place *. 

Buchanan, from this circumftance, fixed on the neighbourhood of Dyfart for the 
feene of exorcifm in his Francifcanus, and gives an admirable deferiptive view of it un¬ 
der the horror of . an eruption: 

Campus crat late incultus, non floribns horti 
Arrident, non meffe agri, non frondibus arbos: 

Vix fterilis ficcis veftitur arena myricis : 

Et pccoi um rara in folis veiligia term : 

Vicini Deferta vocant. ' Ibi faxea fubter 
Antra tejgutit nigras vulcania femina cautes: 

Sulphurcia paflim concepta incendia venis. 

Fumiferam volvunt nebulam, piceoque vapore 
Semper anbelat humus: cxcifque inclufa cavernia 
Flamma fureas, dum laftando penetrate fub auras 
• Conatur, totis paflim fpiracula campis 

Findit, et ingenti tellurem pandit hiatu ■: 

Tcter odor, trillifque habitus faciefque locorum, 

A little beyond this once tremendous place is the town of Dyfarti a royal burgh, 
large, and full of people. Leave on the left the caftle of Ravenlheugh, feated on a cliff. 
Pals by Path-head, a place of check-weavers and nailers: a modern creation, for within 
thefe fixty years, from being fcarcely inhabited, about four hundred families have been 
collefted, by the encouragement of feuing. Adjoining is Kirkaldie, a long town, con¬ 
tainingSixteen hundred inhabitants: this is another royal burgh, where I experienced 
the hofpitality and care of Mr. Ofwald, its reprefentatjve r during a fhort illnefs that over¬ 
took me hens. 

This, like me ft other maritime towns of Fife j depends on the coal and fait trade. The 
country is very populous, but far iefs than it was before the middle of the laft century, 
when the fifheries were at their height. During winter it pofiefied a vaft herring-fifhery; 
infpring a mod profitable oner of white filh. One fatal check to population was the 
victories of Montrofe. The natives of’this coaft were violently feized with the religious 

* De Natura Fbffilium, p. 597. Agricoladicd ie 1555, 
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furor of the times, and took up the caufe of the covenant with mod dillinguilhed zeal, 
jfnftigated by their preacher?, they crowded under the banners of the godly, and five 
thoufand fell vidirns to enthufiaftic delufion at the battle of Tippir-moor. 

Of late years many of the inhabitants have removed to the fouth-weftern parts of 
this kingdom ; yet dill fuch numbers remain, that more provifions are confumed than 
even this fertile ^country can fupply. There is one clafs of men on this court, and I 
believe in mod of the coal countries of North Britain, from whom all power of migrat¬ 
ing is taken, be their inclinations for it ever fo (Irong. In this very ifland is, at this day, 
to be found a remnant of flavery paralleled only in Poland and Ruffia ; thoufands of our 
fellow-fubjeds are at this time the property of their landlords, appurtenances to their 
ellates, and transferable with them to any purchafers. Multitudes of colliers and falters 
are in this fituation, who are hound to the fpot for their lives; and even (1 rangers who 
come to fettle there are bound by the fame cruel cuftom, unlefs they previoufly llipulate 
to the contrary. Should the poor people remove to another place on a temporary cef- 
fation of the works, they are liable to be recalled at will, and conftrained to return on 
fevere penalties *. This, originally founded on vafTalage, might have been con»in tied to 
check the wandering fpirit of the nation, and to preferve a body of people together, of 
whofe lofs the whole public might otherwife feel the mod fatal effeds. 

During my day at Kirkaldie I fent my fervant. Moles Griffith, to Dodan, about four 
miles diftant, where he drew the column mod erroneouily figured by Sir Robert Sib- 
bald f. It is at prefent much defaced by time, but dill are to be difeerned two rude 
figures of men on horfeback; and on the other fides may be traced a running pattern 
of ornament. The done is between fix and feven feet high, and mortifed at the bottom 
into another. This is faid to have been ereded in memory of a vidory, near the Leven, 
qver the Danes in 874, under their leaders Hungar and Hubba, by the Scots, com¬ 
manded by their prince, Condantine II. 

Sept. 1 5. Continue my journey. After proceeding about a mile, pafs by the Grange, 
once the feat of the hero Kirkaldie, a drenuous partizan of Mary Stuart, after her dorm 
of misfortune commenced ; before, an honed oppofer of her indiferetions. After an 
intrepid defence of Edinburgh cadle, he fell into the hands of the regent Morton, who, 
fearing his unconquerable fpirit, bafely differed him to undergo the mod ignominious 
death. 

Leave on the left the ruins of Seafield cadle, a fquare tower, placed near the fhore, in 
former times the feat of the Moutrays. A little farther is Kinghorn, a fmall town and 
borough. The cadle was one of the feats of the kings of Scotland, till the time of 
Robert II., who, giving hjs daughter in marriage to Sir John Lyon, added this town in 
part of portion. At this place is the ferry between the county of Fife and the port of 
Leith, a trajeft of feven miles. Below this town, on the rocks, grows the ligujlicum 
Scoticum , or Scotch parfley, the (hunis of the Hebrides, where it is often eaten raw as 
a fallad, or boiled iurtead of greens. This root is edeemed a good carminative; and an 
infufion of the leaves in whey is ufed there as a purge for calves. 

Oppofite to Kinghorn, nearly m the middle of the firth, lies Inch-keith, an ifland of 
about a mile in length. It is faid to derive its name from the gall^pt Keith, who fo 
greatly fignalized himfelfby hisvalourin 1010 in the battle of Barry, in Angus,againd 
the Danes ;, after which he received in reward the barony of Keith,in Lothian, and this 
little ifle. This feems to be the place that Bede calls Caer-Guidi, there being no other 
that will fuit the fituation he gives it in the middle of the Forth J. His tranflator renders 

• 

* Thiadifgrace, I believe, is now under confiderotion of parliament, and will, I hope, be removed. 

■j- Hill ofFife, p 34. ’ t Hill. ted. lib. i. c 12. 
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Caer by the word city; but it fiiould be rendered a fort or pod, which will give proba¬ 
bility to Bede’s account. 

In 1549 the Englilh fleet, fent by Edward VI. to affift the lords of the congregation 
again!! the queen dowager, landed and began to fortify this ifland *, of the importance 
of which they grew fenfible after their negleft of fecuring the port of Leith, fo lately in 
their power. They left here five companies to cover the workmen, under the command • 
of Cotterel; but their operations were foon interrupted by M. Deffc, general of the 
French auxiliaries, who took the place, after a gallant defence on the part of the 
Englilh. The Scots kept pofleflion for foine years; but at laft the fortifications were 
deUroyed by ad of parliament, to prevent it from being of any ufe to the former f. The 
French gave it the name of L’ijk des cbevaux , from its property of foon fattening 
horfes. 

In 1497, by order of council J, all venereal patients in the neighbourhood of the 
capital were tranfported there, ne quid dtirimenti refpublica caperet. It is remarkable 
that this diforder, which was thought to have made its appearance in Europe only four 
years before, lhould make fo quick a progrefs. The horror of a difeafe, for which 
there was at that period no cure known, muA have occafioned this attention to flop 
the contagion ; for even' half a century after, one of the firft monarchs in Europe, 
Francis I., fell a vi&im to it. 

About a mile from Kirfghom is the precipice fatal to Alexander III. who, in 1285, 
was killed by a fall from it, as he was riding in the duflc of the evening §. A mile 
beyond this is the town of Brunt-ifiand ; the bed harbour on the coaft, formed by a 
rocky iile, eked out with piers, for there are none on this fide the country entirely 
natural. * This is dry ait low water. The church is fquare, with a fteepte riling in the 
centre. The old caftle built by the Duries commanded both town and harbour. The 
place has a natural ftrength, which, with the conveniency of a port oppofite to the 
capital, made it, during the troubles of 1560, a moft defirable pofi. The French, 
allies of the Oueen Regeat, fortified it ftrongly. In 1715 it. was furprifed, and pol'- 
feffed by the rebels, who here formed the bold defign over a body of troops to the op. 
pofite fliore; which was in part executed under the conduct of Brigadier Macintolh, 
notwithftanding all the efforts of our men of war. 

A little farther is Aberdour, another fmall town. The Earl of Morton has a pleafant, 
feat here. In old times it belonged to the Viponts jj; in 1126 was transferred to the 
Mortimers by marriage, and afterwards to the Douglafes. William, Lord of Liddef- 
dale, furnamed the Flower of chivalry, in the reign of David II. by charter, conveyed 
it to James Douglas, anceftor of the prefent noble owner. The monks of lnch-colm 
had a grant for a burial place here, from Allan de Mortimer, in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander 111 . The nuns, ,ufually ftyled the poor Clares, had a convent at this place. 

I had the pleafure of feeing near Aberddur, a moft feleft colle&ion of piftures, made 
by Captain Stuart, who, with great politenefs, obliged me with the fight of them. It 
is in vain to attempt the defcription of this elegant cabinet, as I may fay, one part or 
other ufed to be always on the march. This gentleman indulges his elegant and lau¬ 
dable palfion fo far as to form out qf them un cabinet portaif, which Is his amufeincnt 
on the road, in quarters; in Ihort, the companions of all his motions. His houfe is 
very fmall; to get at his library 1 afcended a ladder, which reminded me of the habita¬ 
tion of Mynhier Bifcop, at Rotterdam, the richeft repofitory in Europe under the 
pooreft roof. 

■* Lefley, 479. f Mtitltnd, !i. 1008. J Vide Appendix. 

§ AnaaU Scotland, 183. j| Sibbald't Fife, 122. , 
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Two o»* three miles to the weft lies Inch-colm, a fmall ifland at a little diftance from 
the fhore, celebrated for a monaftery founded about 1133, by Alexander I. on this 
Angular occafion. In palling the firth of Forth he was overtaken with a violent ftorm, 
which drove him to this ifland, where he met with the moft hofpitable reception from 
a poor hermit, then refiding here in the chapel of &t. Columb, who, for the three 
"days that the King continued there tcmpeft-bound, entertained him with the milk of his 
cow, and a fe\v fliell-filh. His Majelly, from the fenfe of the danger he had efcaped, 
and in gratitude to the faint, to whom he attributed his fafety, vowed fome token of 
refpeft, and accordingly founded here a monaftery of Auguftines, and dedicated it to 
St. Columba *. Allan de Mortimer, Lord of Aberdour, who attended Edward III. in 
his Scotch expedition, bellowed half of thofe lands on the monks of this ifland, for the 
privilege of a family burial-place in their church. 

The buildings made in confequence of the piety of Alexander were very confiderable. 
There are (till to be feen a large fquare tower belonging to the church, the ruins of 
the church, and of feveral other buildings. • The wealth of this place in the time of 
Edward III. proved fo ftrong a temptation to his fleet, then lying in the Forth, as to 
fupprefs all the horror of facrilege, and refpeft to the fen&ity of the inhabitants. The 
Engliih landed, and fpared not even the furniture more immediately confecrated to 
divine worlhip. But due vengeance overtook them, for, in a ftorm which inftantly 
followed, many of them periftied; thofe who efcaped, ftruck with the juftice of the 
judgment, vowed to make ample /ecompence to the injured faint. The tempeft ceafed, 
and they made the promifed atonement f. 

The Danifti monument, figured by Sir Robert Sibbald, lies on the fouth-eaft fide of 
the building, on a rifing ground. It is of a rigid form, and the furface ornamented 
with fcale-Iike figures. At each end is the reprefentation of a human head. 

Boethius gives this ifland the name of Emonia, from Y mona, or the ifle of Mona. 

After leaving this place, fee, on the left, Dunibriflel, the feat of the Earl of Murray. 
In 1592 this was the fcene of the cruel murder of the bonny, or the handfome Earl, wbofc 
charms were fuppofed to have engaged the heart of Anne of Denmark, and to have 
excited the jealoufy of her royal fpoufc. The former at leaft was the popular notion 
of the time: 

He was a braw gallant 
And he play'd at (he gluve: 

And the bonny Earl of Murry, 

Oh ! he was the Queencs love. 


Political reafons were given for his arreft; but more than an arreft feems to have 
been intended, for the commiflion was entrufted to his inveterate enemy Huntly, who,' 
with a number of armed tnen, furrounding the houfe in a dark night, fet it on lire, 
on Murray’s refufal to furrender; he efcaped the flames, but was unfortunately dif- 
covcred by a fpark that fell on his helmet, and was flain, in telling Gordon of Buckie, 
who had wounded him in the face, “ You have Jpilt a better face than your aivin 

Ride through Inverkeithing, a royal burgh ; and, during the time.of David I. a 
royal refidence. It was much favoured by William, who, m theirrfirft charter, ex¬ 
tended its liberties from the water of Dovan to that of Leven. The Mowbnrys had 
large poffeflions here, forfeited in the reign of Robert I. The Francifcans had a con¬ 
vent in this town; and, according to Sir Robert Sibbald, the Dominicans had another. 

Separated from the bay of Inverkeithing by a fmall headland, is that; of St. Margaret; 
the place where that illuftrious prfncefs, afterwards queen of Malcolm III. landed 


1 * Boethius/lib. xii. p. 263. 


| lb. lib. xv. p. 319. 
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with her brother Edgar in 1068, after their flight from England, to avoid the confe- 
quences of the jealoufy of the Conqueror, on account of the title of the former to the 
crown. This paffage is alfo called the Queen’s-ferry, being afterwards her familiar 
paffage to Dumfermline, her ul'ual rclklence. 

The village on this fide is called the North-ferry. At this place flood a chapel, 
ferved by the monks of Dumfermline, and endowed by Robert I. Near it are the' 
great granite quarries, which help to fupply our capital with paving {tones, and em¬ 
ploy a number of veflels for the conveyance. The granite lies in perpendicular (lacks, 
and above is a reddifii earth, filled with micaceous friable nodules. 

From Kinghom to this place the firth contrails itfelf gradually ; but here, by the 
jutting out of the northern (bore, ahnoft inftantly forms a (trait of two miles in 
breadth, and beyond as fuddenly opens in a large and long expanfe. About midway 
of this (trait- lies lnchgarvie, with the ruins of a fort. This was a fine fiation to review 
the (bores. I had travelled, and to feaft the eye with the whole circumambient view.' 
The prolpeCfc on every part - is beautiful: «a rich country, diverfified with the quickeft 
fucceffion of towns, villages, cafties, and feats; avail view up and down the firth 
from its extremity, not remote from Stirling, to its mouth near May ifland, an extent 
of fixty miles. -To particularife the objects of this rich feene muft be enumerated, the 
coafts of Lothian and of Fife, the ides of Garvie and Inch-colm, the town of Dum- 
ferline; the fouth and north ferries, and Burrowftonefs, ftnoaking at a diftance, from 
its numerous lalt-pans and fireengipes: on the fouth fide are Hopetoun houfe. Dun- 
das caitlc, and many other gentlemen’s feats, with Blacknefs caftle, once an important 
fortrefs: on the north fide are Rofyth cable, once the feat of the Stuarts, formerly a 
royal hdufe and the feat of Queen Margaret; Dunibriffel, and, in the diftant view, the 
caftle and town of Burnt-illaud; Leith, with its roads often filled with (hips, and a mag¬ 
nificent view of Edinburgh caftle on the fouth affift to complete this various picture. 

As I am nearly arrived at the extremity, permit me to take a review of the penin- 
fula of Fife, a county fo populous, that, excepting the environs of London, fcarce one 
in South-Britain can vie with it; fertile in foil, abundant in cattle, happy in collieries, 
in iron. Hone, lime, and free-done, bieft in manufactures, the property remarkably 
well divided, none infultingly powerful, to diftrefs and often to depopulate a country, 
moll of the fortunes of a ufeful mediocrity. The number of towns is perhaps un¬ 
paralleled in an equal trad of coaft, for the whole (bore from Crail to Culrofs, about 
forty Englilh miles, is one continued chain of towns and villages. With juftice, there¬ 
fore, does Johnlton celebrate the advantages of the country in thefe lines : 

Oppiila lie toto funt iparfa in littore, ut unum 
Dixeria; inque nno plurima jundta eadem. 

Liuore quot curvo Forthfc volvuntur arena: 

Quutquc undis refluo tunditur ora falo; 

Pane tot hie cernas inilratum puppibus sequor, 

Urbibus’et crebris pane tot ora bominuin. 

Cunda opens intenta rfnmua fada <>tb nefeit; 

Sedula cur;i demi, fcdula cura fori* 

Qua: maria et quaa non terras animbfa juventus 
Ah | fiagilffidens aodet adire tra^e. . 

Auxit opes virtus, virtuti dirt pericla 
Junfia, etiam lucro damna fuere fuo. 

Qua: fecere viris animo*. cuhumque dedere 
iVTagnanimis pro£unt damna, pericla, labor. 

After having paffed by the Queen’s ferry, turn almoft due north. See, on the road 
fide, a grea^ftone, called Queen Margaret’s, for .tradition fayviherepofed herfelf on 
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it in her way to Dumfermline. In a little time have a fine view of that flourilhiiig 
town, and the ruins of its cathedral and palace full in front. 

Dumfermline lies at the difiance of four miles from the firth, is prettily fituated on 
a riling ground, and the country round is beautifully divided by low and well-cultivated 
hills ; the grounds are inclofed, and planted with hedge-row trees. The town wants 
the advantage of a river, but has a 1'mall ftream for economic ufes, which is conducted 
through the fircets in a flagged channel. At its difcharge it joins another rivulet, 
then arriving at a fall into a wooded dell of a hundred feet in depth, becomes again 
ufcful in turning five mills, placed one below the other, with room for as many more. 
Three of the mills are for corn, the fourth for flax, the fifth for bearing iron. This 
dell winds about the weftern fide of the town, is cloathed with trees, and in one part 
contributes a mod pi&urefque feenery to the walks laid out by Mr. Chalmers, whole 
feat is on the oppofite banks. 

This place is very populous. The number of inhabitants are between fix and feven 
thouland j and fuch have been the improvements in manufactures as to have increufed 
near double its ancient number within the laft twelve years. The manufactures are 
damalks, diapers, checks and ticking, to the-amount of forty thoufand' pounds a year \ 
tliefe employ in town and neighbourhood about a thoufand looms. I was informed that 
the number might be doubled it it was not prevented by the low duty on foreign linens, 
which encourages a foreign importation. But probably fome other branch of Britilh 
trade might receive its injury in a greater degree, was that importation to be checked. 

That the iron bufinefs does not flourifli more in this place is a matter of furprife. 
Iron fione abounds. Here are collieries in all parts, even to the very entrance ol the 
town ; and the coals of fuch variety, that in different parts are found, befides the 
Scotch, thofe which have the qualities of the Newcaftle, and of the Kilkenny. I am 
informed that, on the Pittencrief eftate, are feven feams of coals jn the depth of thirty 
fathom, from the thicknefs of two to that of eight feet, all of which may be worked 
with a level without the alfiftance of any machinery. The price of coal here is from 
twenty-pence to half-a-crown a ton. 

The moll remarkable modern building here is the Tolbooth, with a flender fquarc 
tower, very lofty, and topped with a conic roof. Mr. Chalmers has alfo made a work 
of vaft expence over the glen on the weft end of the town, in order to form a com¬ 
munication with His eftate, and to encourage buildings and improvements on that fide. 
To effeCt which, he filled that part of the glen with earth, after making a drain for 
the water beneath, which runs through an arched channel three hundred feet long, 
ten high and twetve wide.. 

This place has been at times, from very diftant periods, the refidence of the Scotifh 
monarchs. Malcolm Canmor lived here, in a caftle on the top of an infulated hill, in 
the midft of the glen; but only fome poor fragments remain. A palace was afterwards 
built on the fide next the town, which, falling to decay, was re-built by Anne of Den¬ 
mark, as appears by the following infeription: 

Propylaum et fuperjlru&as cedes vetujiate et injuriis temporum collapfas dirutafque; a 
fundamentis in banc ampliorem formam t rejiituit et injlauravit Anna Regina 1 rederici Da- 
norum Regis augu/lijjimi filia: anri 9 falutis 1C00. 

The ruins are magnificent, and do credit to the reftorer. In this palace fhe brought 
forth her unfortunate fon Charles I.* A gateway intervenes between the royal refi¬ 
dence and the magnificent abby, 

Begun by Malcolm Canmore, and finifhed by Alexander I. It - was probably firft 
intended for. the pious and more ufeful purpofe of a religious infirmary, being flyled in 
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fome old manufcripts * Monajlerium ab monte infirmorttm. David I. changed it into 
an abby, and brought into it thirteen monks from Canterbury, but at the diffolution it 
fupported twenty-fix f. Its endowments were very confidei“able. At the Reformation 
the revenue, in money alone, was two thoufand five hundred and thirteen pounds 
Scots. Some of the grants were fingular : that of David 1 . gives it the tythe of all 
the gold found in Fife and Fotherif, a proof of the precious metal being then dif- 
covered in ftreains flowing from the hills. Another, from the fame monarch, inverts 
it with part of the feals taken near Kinghorn ; and a third by Malcolm IV., gives them 
the heals ' except the tongues) of certain finall whales, called crefpeis, which might be 
taken in fitch part of Scotchwatir (t he firth of Forth) where the church rtood; and the 
oil extra£ted from them was to be applied to its ufe. 

The remains of the abby are confiderable, and evince its former fplendour. The 
window of the room near the gateway, called Frater-hall, is very beautiful. The ab¬ 
bot's houfe is adjacent. In 1303, Edward I. burnt down the whole abby, excepting 
the church and cells, pleading in excufe of his facrilege, that it gave a retreat to his 
enemies. In plain words, becaufe the gallant nobility of the country fometimes held 
their alfemblies here to free themfelves from an Engliih yoke. 

Part of the church is at prefent in life. It is fupported by three rows of maffy 
pillars, fcarcely feventeen feet high, and thirteen and a half in circumference. Two 
are ribbed fpirally, and two marked with zig-zag lines, like thofe of Durham, which 
they refemble. The arches are alfo Saxon, or round. As the church was built by 
Malcolm Canmor, at the inftance of Turgot, bifhop of St. Andrew’s (once prior of 
Durham) that might be the reafon it was conltru&ed in a fitnilar ftyle J. From this 
time the celebrated Jona loft the honour of being the cemetery of the Scottifh monarchs. 
Malcolm and his queen, and fix other kings § lie here; the two firft apart, the others 
under as many flat ftones, each nine feet long. 

In the church is the tomb of Robert Pitcairn, abbot, or rather commendator of 
Dumfermline, fecretary of ftate in the beginning of the reign of James VI. in the re¬ 
gency of Lenox. He was of Morton’s fa&ion, and was fent to the court of Eliza¬ 
beth, to folicit the delivery of Mary Stuart into the hands of the King’s party jj. He 
attendedrTames in his confinement, after the Raid of Ruthven, and artfully endea¬ 
voured to- make friends with each fide ; but, failing, was imprifoned in Lochleven caftle, 
and died in 1584. His epitaph fets his virtues in a very high light: 

Die & us (ft hero* modica Robertas in urna 
Pitcarnun, pat rise fpe* columrnquc fuse: 

Quern virtu*, gravita* generofo pe&ore dig ft 3 
(Jrnabaht vera'et cum pictate fide* 

Puft varies vitas fluctu*. jam mote reli&a 
Corporis, tlyfium pergtt in umbra nctnus. 

September 16. Leave Dumfermline. At a diftance is pointed out to me a tumulus, 
slanted with trees, caked the penitent-mount, from & vulgar notion, that it was formed 
by facks full of fand, brought therefrom diftant places by the frail, by way of penance 
for their fins. At Clune tyvt (truck with the magnificence of the profpeft, extending 
weft to Benlomond, and eaft to Old-Cambus; a view of the whole Forth, and the 
caftles of Edinburgh and Stirling, two mod: capital objc&s. 

.* Keith, 246. f Keith’s Appendix. . J Boethltn, lib. xii. p. 26 j. 

i Edgar, Alexander 1 , David i., Malcolm IV., Alexander II, and Rdbert Bruce. 

4 Mclvil’s Memoir*, Zia. , 
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Defcend towards the Chore; and near it, reach the Lime-kilns, belonging to the Earl 
of Elgin, the greateft perhaps in the univerfe; placed amidft inexhauftible beds of iirac» 
(tones, and near immenfe Teams of coal. The kilns are placed in a row; their open¬ 
ings are beneath a covered way, formed by arches and pillars in front, into a magnifi¬ 
cent colonade. They lie beneath the ftrafa of lime-dome, which, when broken, is con¬ 
veyed into them by variety of rail roads; and for (hipping the lime, either lnir.it or 
crude, is a convenient pier. A hundred and tw<-nty men are con'lantly employed, and 
a little town built for them. Above twelve'thoufand pounds has been expended on 
this ufeful project, which promifes to turn out as much to the emo'ument of the noble 
family, which fo generoufly engaged in it, as to the whole eaftern coalf of North Britain, 
which either wants this great fertilizer, or fuel to burn the done they ufeleisiy poff.'fs. 

By the following'account it is pleafing to obferve the improving ftre of agriculture, 
and of building, in thefe parts of the kingdom; for the lad alfo occafions a couiider- 
ablc confumption: 

Sold, from Martinmas, 1770, to ditto, 1771. 

j^* s . 

57515 bolls of lime (hells, or unflaked lime, - 2055 8 6f 

2852! chalders of lime, - 9-4 11 o 

37814 carts of lime-done, - 864 13 8$ 


3874 14 o 


From Martinmas, 177*, to ditto, 1772, 

653a t bolls of liine-(hells > 

2271 chalders of lime, 3 
5 2oco carts of lime-done, .... 


£’ s ' 

33®° 7 4i 
1250 3 tif 


4630 11 4 


Oppofite to the Liine-kilns, on a rock projecting into the Forth, is Biackncfs caflle, 
once a place of great importance in preferving a communication between Edinburgh and 
Sterling; now a flicker to a few invalids. This fortrefs is a large pile, defended by 
towers, both fquare and round. Irvine t fays, that in his time it was a (late prifon : he 
adds, that it was of old one of the Roman forts, and that it flood on the beginning of 
the wall. But Mr. Gordon feems, with more truth, to place its commencement at 
Gairn, or Caridden, wed of this place. Blacknefs was once the port of Linlithgow, 
had a town near it, and a cudom-houfe; both which were lod by the new commerce of 
fait and coals that rofe at Burrowdonefs. 

After a ride of four miles enter a portion of Perthlhire, which jud touches on the 
Firth, at Culrofs; a fmall town, • remarkable for a magnificent houfe with thirteen 
windows in front, built about the 1590, by Edward Lord Kinlofs, fatheb to the Lord 
Bruce, (lain in the noted duel between him and Sir Edward Sackville. * 

Some poor remains of the Cidercian abbey are dill to be feen here, founded by Mal¬ 
colm, Karl of Fife, in 1217. The church was jointly dedicated to the virgin, and St. 
Serf, confeffor. The revenue, at the diflolution, was feven hundred and fixty-eight 

• • 

* A Ml u four buthch, of about feventeen Englifh gallon* each. | Nomcnciatura, p. 13. 

3 n a pounds 
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pounds Scots, befides the rents paid in kind. The number of monks, exclusive of the 
abbot, were nine. 

Continue bay ride, in fight of vaft plantations; and, in a fhort fpace, enter the little 
(hire of Clackmannan, which, with that of Kinrofs, alternately ele£t a member, their- 
mutual reprefentative. The fmall town of Clackmannan is pieafantly feated on a hill, 
along the feat of the chief of the Bruces, Hoping on every fide - r and on the fummit.is 
the cafile, commanding a noble view. The large fquare tower is called after the name 
of Robert Bruce ; whofe great fword and cafque is Hill preferved here.. The hill is 
prettily wooded, and, with the tower, forms a pidturefque object. On the weftern fide, 
crofs the ljttle river Devan, and, after a mile’s ride, reach the town of Alloa, remark¬ 
able for its coal trade. Scotland exports annually, above a hundred and eighteen thou- 
fand tons of coal, out of which, I was informed, Alloa alone fends forty thoufand. 
The town and parifh is very populous, containing five thoufand fouls. I found here 
the moR polite reception from Mr. Erfkine, reprefentative of the family of Mar, who 
lives in the caflle, now modernized, on pne fide of the town. The gardens planted in 
the old ftyle, are very extenfive. In the houfe are fome good portraits, particularly one 
of the celebrated Lucy, Countefs of Bedford *, a full length, in black, with a ruff, and 
a coronet on her head. She fits with a penfive countenance, her face reclined on one 
hand, and is, without beauty, an elegant figure. She was filler to John Lord Harring¬ 
ton, and wife to Edward Earl of Bedford, and became, on the death of her brother, 
pofTeffed of great part of his large fortune. She affe&ed the patronage of wits and 
poets; and probably pofTeffed part of the qualities they attributed to her, or rile philo¬ 
sophic Sir William Templet would never have condefcended to celebrate her fine 
tafle in gardening. She might purchafe every perfection from the former j for 
Donne informs us. 

She rained upon him her fweet fhowers of gold fs * 

on Ben Johnfon, haunches of venifon § ; and they, in gratitude, beftowed’ on her as 
many beauties and ‘as many virtues as ought to have put vanity herfelf out of counter 
nance. She makes the rough Donne declare, 

Leaving that bufie praife and all appealc, 

• To higher courts, fenfes decree is tine 

The mine, the magazine, the commonweale. 

The ftory of beamy, in Twickham is, and you; 

Who hath feen one, would both, as who had bin 
In Paradife, would feek the Cberubin ||. 

In a word, her ideas became too fublime for domeftic affairs ; (he fpent her own and 
part of her hufband’s great fortunes, and having eflablifhed her ebarafter for tafle, de¬ 
parted this life in the year 162H. 

Catherine, daughter and heirefs of Francis Earl of Rutland, wife of George Villars, 
Duke of Buckingham, by Vandyck. She is painted fitting with her children, and 
the head of j:he duke in an oval above her. She afterwards married' the Earl of An¬ 
trim. ** She was a lady”, fays the noble hiflorian, “ of great wit and fpirit v who, by 
her influence over Charley I., forced him, under pretence of his majefty’s fervice, to 
gratify her vanity, by creating her hufband a marquis 

A remarkable half length of Mary Stuart, on copper, in a gauze cloak, crown on 
her head, and paflion flower in her hand j fickly and pale.. 

• Painted by Cornelius Janfen, in t< 5 ao, in the j^th year of her age. + Gardens of F.picurus. 

J As quoted by Mr, Granger. § Epigram 85th. jj Poems, p. 82. f Hift. of Rebellion, ii 474. 

A head 
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A bead of Anne of Denmark. A princefs of fo fpotlefs a life, that malice could not 
find a bUmifh in her; therefore well might Wilfon * fay, on her monument a charac¬ 
ter of virtue may be engraven. When heaven claims her, a living queen cannot efcape 
the fame epitaph. 

September 17. The Ochil hills begin beyond Alloa to approach very near to the 
Forth, between which is a narrow arable traft, well cultivated and adorned'with woods. 
In thefe hills was found, in the beginning of this century, a large body of native fiber] 
beautifully ramified ; and of late years, fome cobalt ore. The view of Stirling, and the 
windings of the Forth, now a river, are extremely elegant. Am now again in a por¬ 
tion of Perthfhire. Turn half a mile out of the road, to vifit tire ancient abby of 

Cambus-Kenneth, or rather its remains, nothing being left by the rude hand of re¬ 
formation, excepting a vaft fquare tower, and an arched door-way, between which is a 
fine view of Stirling, on its doping rock. This houfe was founded by David I. in 1147, 
fOr canons-regular of St. Auguftine, brought from Aroife near Arras ; but the fuperiods 
were often called abbots of Stirling. Keith ijtys, that it now belongs to Cowan’s hof- 
■pital, in that town. James III. and his queen wer^buried in this place. , 

After a fhort ride, reach the bridge of Sterling ; a little higher up the river, flood 
the wooden bridge, celebrated for the defeat of the Englifh in 1297, by Wallace. The 
Englifh were commanded by. Lari Warren ; who, againft his judgment, at the infiiga- 
tion of Hugh de Crcffingham, treafurer of Scotland, and a clergyman, eroded the 
bridge, and was defeated with horrible daughter, before the army could be formed on 
the oppofite fide. Crefiingham was fiain. So detefted was he by the Scots, that they 
flayed his body, and cut his dun into a thoufand pieces, by way of infult on his pride 
and avarice. The Englifh* on their retreat, burnt the bridge, abandoned their bagtraee. 
and fled to Berwick |. 

Enter Sterling, a town, fays Boethius,, which, gave name to fterling money, becaufe 
Ofbert, a Saxon prince, after the overthrow of the Scots, eftablifhed here a mint t. It 
was alfo anciently called Sniveling;, as is {aid,, from the frequency of ftrifesor confli&s 
in the neighbourhood: and from this old name the prefent 1'ecnls to have been formed. 

The town contains about four thoufand inhabitants'; has a manufacture of tartanes 
and fhalloons, and employs about thirty looms in that of carpels. The great flreet is 
very broad ; in it is the tolbooth* where is kept the ftandard for the wet meafures of 
Scotland. The other flreets narrow and irregular;, the weft fide had been cltfended 
by a wall. 

I cannot trace the foundation of the caflle : if w <1 may credit Boethius, it was a place 
of ftrength in the middle.of the ninth century, J he Romans hail a camp and a mili¬ 
tary way on the weft fide it might be thtir Alauna, but clouds and darknefs reft on 
this part of our hiftcry. 

Sterling is a miniature rofemblance of Edinburgh, built on a rock of the feme form 
with that on. which the capital of North-Britain is placed, with a ftong fortrefs on the 
fu intuit. 

The caftle is of great ftrength,’ impending over a fteep precipice. Within fide ftands 
the>alace, built by James V. a prince.that had a ftrong turn to the arts* as appears by 
his buildings here and at Falkland. This pile is large, of a fquare form, ornamented 
on three fidcs with pillars, reding on grotefque figures, jutting from the wall. On the 
top of each pillar,.a Fanciful flatue. 


* Life of James I. 1*9. ;(■ Annals of Scotland, 

X Lib. x. p.204. Sterling money 13 derived 1 rum the merchants of the-EJft«rlinea : 

tnltaker,. ■ . b * 


fo Boethius is 

Two 
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Two rooms, called the Queen’s and the nurfery, are large ; the roofs of wood, di¬ 
vided into fquares and other forms, well carved. 

A clofet _is (hewn, noted for the murder of William Earl of Douglas, in 1452, tre¬ 
panned here by a fafe conduct from James 11 . This nobleman, too potent for legal 
execution, had entered into aiTcciations injurious to his prince; who commanded him to 
reffind the offenfive alliance ; and, on refut'd, ilabbed the earl with his own hand. In 
revenge, the friends of Douglas inflantly burnt the town. 

The parliament-houfe is a vail room, a hundred and twenty feet long, with a timbered 
roof. This town, during the reigns of Mary and James VI, was much frequented by 
the court and the nobility. In September, 1571>, a bloody attempt was made here by 
the queen’s party, on the Regent Lenox; who was furprized at midnight, furrounded 
by his friends, and in full fecurity. Except the Earl of Morton, none of the numerous 
nobility made the lead refinance, but furrendered themfelves quietly to the enemy. 
Morton'defended his houfe till it was all in flames. This gave the townfinen time to 
recoiled their courage; they in turn attached the aifailants, who, {truck with a panick, 
■gave themfelves up to their own prifoners. But the unfortunate Lenox felt a victim to 
the manes of the archbifhop of St. Andrew’s. Sir David Spence, to whom he had 
furrendered, perifhed in the attempt to fave him, being fhot by the bullet that flew his 
noble captive. 

From the top of the cadle is by far the fined view iu Scotland : to the ead is a vad 
plain, rich in corn, adorned with woods, and watered with the river Forth, whofe mean¬ 
ders are, before it reaches the foa, fo frequent and fo large, as to form a multitude of 
mod beautiful peninfulas; for in many parts the windings approximate fo clofe as to 
leave only a little idhmus of a few yards. In this plain is an old .abbey, a view of Alloa 
Clackmannan, Falkirk, the firth of Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh ; on 
the north, lie the Ochil hills, and the moor where the battle of Dumblaia was fought; 
to the wed, the drath of Menteith, as-fertile as the eadern plain, and terminated by 
the Highland mountains; among which the fummit of Ben-Iomond is very con- 
fpicuous. 

Among the houfes of the nobility, the mod fuperb was that of the Earl of Mar, be- 

? ;un by the regent, but never finiihed ; the front is ornamented with the arms of the 
amily, and much fculpture. It is faid to have been built from the ruins of Cambus- 
kenneth, and that being reproached with the facrilege, direded thefe words, yet extant, 
to be put over the gate: 

. KfTpy. fpeile- Ftirtli. I. cafr notht. 

Confidir. wtil I. cair. nolht. * 


Near the cadle are Edmondon’s walls, .cut through a little wood, on the vad deeps. 
Nature hath drangely buttreffed it up with dones of immenfe fizc, wedged between 
each other with more of the fame kind piled on their tops. Beneath, on the flat, are to 
be feen the vediges of the gardens belonging to the palace, called the king’s knot; 
where, according to the tafte of the times, the flowers had been difpofed in beds and 
curious knots, at this time very eafily to be traced in the fantadic form of the ;urf. 

Above thefe walks is the Ladies-hill; for bere fat the fair to fee their faithful knights 
exert their vigour and addrefs in the tilts and tournaments, performed in a hollow be¬ 
tween this fpot and the cadle. 

The church or royal chapel was collegiate, founded by pope Alexander VI. at the re- 
qued of James IV. * t for a dean, fubdean, facridan,.chanter, treafurer, chancellor, arch- 


-* Keith, 283. 
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dean, fixteen chaplains, and fix finging-boys, which, with the chaplains and a mufic- 
mafter, were appointed by the king. The queen’s confeffor was the dean, who had 
epifcopal jurifdiaion. The whole mod richly endowed. 

The Carmelites had a houfc here, founded by James IV. in 1494. Remorfe for his 
father’s death feems to have inlliyated him to attempt thefe pious atonements. To 
this place he was wont to retire from all wordly affairs, and to perform the duties of 
religion with all the aulierities of the devoted inhabitants. 

Beneath the walls was another, of Dominicans, cftablilhed in 123 3, by Alexander II. 
In this church was interred, an itnpoftor, who, at the inftigation of the Counteisjpf Ox¬ 
ford, affumed the character of Richard II. After his retreat, he found here an honour¬ 
able fupport to the day of his death *. 

The hofpital for decayed merchants, founded by John Cowan, a merchant of this 
town, is very richly endowed- Here is another, founded by Robert Spittal, taylor to 
James IV. for the relief not only of merchants but decayed tradeftnen. 

This place has experienced its fieges, and»other calamities of war. In 1175 it was 
delivered, by William to the Englifli, (with fcveral other places) as a fecurity for his 
acknowledgement, that he held the crown of Scotland from the kings of England. 
An inglorious ceflion, extorted by his unfortunate captivity. But Richard I. the fuc- 
ceeding monarch, reftored themf. 

During the wars between the Englifli and Brucean Scots, it often changed mailers. 
In 1299 it was in poffefiion of Edward I. whofe affaire in Scotland were at that time fo 
bad, that he was obliged to fend his governor an-order to furrender. But the year 
following, he retook it, after a moll gallant defence by William Oliphant, who gave it 
upon terms ill obferved by the conqueror. 

In 1303, it was again taken by the Scots, under Lord John Sowles: Oliphant re¬ 
fumed the command, and in the next year fuftained a fecond fiege. It was battered 
moll furioufly by the artillery of the age, which call Hones of two hundred weight 
againfl the walls, and made vaft breaches. At length, when the garrifon was reduced 
to a very few, the brave governor fubmitted and was received into mercy. 

In the reign of Edward II. it was befieged by Sir Edward Bruce. The governor. 
Sir Philip Mowbray, made a valiant defence ; but, in confequence of the battle of Ban- 
Rocbourne, was reduced to yield to the vi&orious army.. During the wars of Edward 
III. it was reciprocally taken and re taken ; the lalt time in 1341-. The other great 
events of this place have flipped my memory. I mull make a long ftride to its memor¬ 
able fiege in the winter of 1746, when the gallant old officer. General Biakency, baf¬ 
fled all the efforts of the rebels to reduce this important place. 

In the evening, pafs through the final! town of St. Ninian, and, the village of Ban- 
nocbournc. 

Afcend a hill, and pafs by the reliques of Torwood, noted for having given Ihelter 
• to Wallace, after the fatal battle of Falkirk. Some remains of an oak, beneath which 
the hero is laid to have repo fed, .is Hill pointed out with great veneration- Over this 
place paffes the Roman military road, which I traced before to the north of Dupplin. 
At fome diHance from this, leave, in a valley on the left,, the two -mounts, called Duni- 
pace, placed on the north bank of the Carron, Gar-avon, e>r the winding river. ' Night 
clofed on me before I reached this place, fo I mull fpeak by quotation from an inge-' 
nious effay on the antiquities of Sterlingfltire, publilhed in the Edinburgh magazine. 
r i he one, fays the author, is perfectly round and above fifty feet high. The other, 
which he feems unwilling to admit to be the work of art, is of an irregular form, and 

’• Keith, 171, * f Major, lib. iv. c. 5. p. 135, 136. 
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compofed of gravel. Mr Gordon conjr&ures them to have been exploratory m mints; 
the writer of the eflay, that they were iepulchral. The Jnft feerns belt founded, for, if 
I recollect, the tops of exploratory hills art: truncated or flat. 

To the north-caft of thefo, on the fame fide of die river, at the diflance of a few miles, 
flood the celebrated antiquity called Arthur’s oven, which Mr. Gordon fuppofts to have 
been a lacellum, or little chapel, a repofitory for the Roman inlignia or flandards. 

"This building was circular, upright on the tides, and rounded towards the top, in 
which was an opening eleven feet fix inches in diameter. Beneath this was on one fide 
a fqufre aperture, like a window ; under that a door, vvhofe top formed a Roman arch. 
\1 lie height to the round opening at the top was twenty-two feet; the inner diameter 
of the building at the bottom, nineteen feet fix inches ; round the infidc, Boethius in¬ 
forms us, were ftonc feats ; and on the fouth fide an altar. lie alfo acquaints .us that the 
floor was teflellated, as appeared by the fragments that might be picked up in his time*, 
lie adds, that there were on fornc of the ftoncs the fculpture of eagles, nearly defaced 
by age; and that there had been an infeription om a polifhed ftone, fignifying that the 
• building was created by Vel'pafian, in honour of the emperor Claudius, and the goddeis 
Victory. This he fpeaks by tradition; for our Edward, conqueror of Scotland, is 
charged with carrying it away with him. All the old hiflorians that take notice of this 
edifice agree that it was the work of the Romans, from the Britifh Nennius to the 
•Scotch Buchanan.. How far that may be allowed will be a future confideration : at 
prelent I fhall only, in oppofition to Mr. Maitland, aflert what it was not, a maufoleum 
refembling the fepulchre of Metellaf, which is a round tower, totally open at top. A 
more apt companion might be found in the Calidarium of the baths of Dioclcfian J, 
whole vaulted roof, rounded, and with a central aperture, agrees with that of the de¬ 
plored Scottifh antiquity. 

Leave at a fmall diflance on the left Camelon, the' fite of a Roman town, whofe ftreets 
and walls might be traced in the midfl of the ruins in the time of Buchanan § ; but, as 
1 was informed, not a relique is to be feen at prefent worthy of a vifit. The fea once 
flowed up to this town, if the report be true, that fragments of anchors have been found 
near it; and beds ofoyfter-fhells in various places, at this time remote from the Forth, 
which is kept embanked from overflowing the flat tratt in many parts between this 
place and.Borrowflonefs. Buchanan fuppofes this town to have been the Caer guidi of 
the venerable Bede j|; but as that writer exprefsly fays, that it lay in the middle of the 
Forth, it was probably a fortrefs on Inch-Keith, as his Alcluith is another on the firth 
of Clyde. 

Lie at Falkirk, a large ill-built town, fupported by the'great fairs for black cattle 
from the Highlands, it being computed that 24,000 head are annually fold here. 

Carron wharf lies upon the river, which falls a few miles below into the Forth, and 
\s not only ufeful to the great iron works ere&ed near it, but of great fervice even to 
Glafgow, confiderablc quantities of goods deftmed for that city being landed here. The 
canal, which is to form a communication between this firth and that of Clyde, begins 
on the fouthf fide of the mouth of the Carron. Its courfe will be above thirty miles, 
aflified by thirty-nine locks. Its weftern termination is to be at Dalmuir-buim-foot, 
eight'miles below Glafgowbut, for the conveniency of that city, it is propufed to form 
another branch from the great trunk, at a place called the Stocking-bleaghfield, be¬ 
tween two and three miles diflant from the city. 

& • Lib. Hi. p. 54. f Antichiu di Roma dell’ abate Venuti, tom. ii. p. 9. tab. 67. 

t Idem,40m. 1. p 93. tab. 3a. $ Lib. Lc. 3i,iv. c. 36. , |j Hift. Ecclef. lib. i. c. ii. 
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Sept. 18. Near Callendar houfe at a fmall diftance eaft from Falkirk, are fome large 
remains of Antoninus* wall, or, as it is called here, Graham’s dike, from the notion that 
6 e Graham, or Grimus*, firft made a breach in it,Toon after the retreat of the Romans 
out of Britain. This vaft work was effe&ed by Lollius IJrbicus, governor of Britain, 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius, as appears by inferiptions found on ftones difeo- 
vered among the ruins of the chain of forts that defended it. Moft of them are in ho. 
nour of the emperor; one only mentions the lieutenant f. The wall itfelf was of turf, 
which in this place was forty feet broad, and the ditch thirteen feet deep. Lollius, after, 
defeating the Britons, and recovering the country, which was, as Tacitus f exprefies it, 
“ loft as foon as won,” reftored to the empire the boundary left by Agricola, ahd re¬ 
moved the barbarians to a greater diftance §. It is probable that Lollius might either 
place his forts on the fame fite with thofe built by Agricola, or make ufe of the fame 
in cafe they were not deftroyed; but the firft is moft probable, as fifty-five years had' 
elapfed from the rime that Agricola left the ifland, to the re-conqueft of thefe parts by 
the legate of Antonine. This wall begins neay Kirk-Patrick, on the firth of Clyde, and 
ends at Cacridden, two miles weft of Abercorn, on the firth of Forth, being, according 
to Mr. Gordon, in length thirty-fix miles, eight hundred and eighty-feven paces, and 
defended, I think, by twelve if not thirteen forts. It is probable that the Romans did 
not keep poffeffion even of this wall for any length of time j for there are no inferip¬ 
tions but in honour of that fingle emperor. 

Continue our journey over a naked and barren country. Leave on the right the 
nunnery of Manwcl, founded by Malcolm IV. in 1156. The reclufes were of the Cif- 
tercian order. Crofs the water of Avon, and enter the (hire of Linlithgow, and foon 
after have a beautiful view of the .town, the caftle, and the lake. This is fuppofed to bp 
the Lindum of Ptolemy, and to take its name from its fituation on a lake, or lin, or Uyn, 
which the word lin or Uyn fignifies. 

The town contains between three and four thoufand fouls, and carries on a confi- 
dcrable trade in dreffing of white leather, which is fent abroad to be manufactured. It 
alfo employs many hands in dreffing of flax, and in wool-combing; for the laft, the 
wool is brought from the borders. Its port was formerly Blacknefs, but fince the de¬ 
cline of that place, Burrowftonefs, about two miles diftant from Linlithgow. 

The cafile was founded by Edward I. who refided in it for a whole winter; but in 
1307 wc find that it was taken and demoliihed by one Binny, a Scotfinan. In the 
reign of Edward III. the Engfiih pofteffed it again; for there is extant an order for the 
cuftody of the hofpital to John Swanlund jj. 

I cannot difeover by whom it was re-built. It is at prefent a magnificent edifice, of 
a fquare form, finely feated above the lake. James V. and VI. ornamented it greatly. 
The infide is much embellifhcd with fculpture: over an inner gate are niches, in former 
times holding the ftatues of a pope and a cardinal; eredted, as tradition lays, by James V. 
iu compliment to his hoiineis for a prefent of a confecrated fword and nelmet ^f. On. 
an outward gate, detached from the building, are the four orders of knighthood, which 
his Majefty bore, the garter; thiftlb, holy-ghoft, and golden-fleece. # 

Within the palace is a handfome fquare: one fide is more modern than the others, 
having been built by Janies VI., and kept in good ‘repair till 1746, when it was.acci-, 

• 

• Boethius 

. t Horfley, Scotland, tab. viti. See alfo my firft volume, where fome of the infcriptioni are mentioned. 

t Hift. lib i. c. a. • t CatitoHaus. B Calendar of Charters, by Sir Jof. Ay'offe, 1.62. 

Leflxi. Hift. Scot. 353. * • 
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dentally burnt by the King's forces. The pediments over the windows are neatly carved; 
and dated 1619. 

The other fides are more ancient: in one is a room ninety-five feet long, thirty feet 
fix inches wide, and thirty-three high. At one end is a gallery, with three arches, per¬ 
haps for mufic. Narrow galleries run quite round the old part, to preferve commu¬ 
nications with the rooms; in one of which the unfortunate Mary Stuart firft faw light. 
Her father, James V., then dying, foretold the miferies that impended over her and the 
kingdom. “ It came," faid he, “ with a lafs, and will be loft with one." 

The chapel was built by James V., and takes up one fide of the fquare. The kitchen, 
for the ufe of the kings and queens is below ground. I heard here of a letter from 
James VI. to borrow fome fiiver fpoons for a feaft; and of another to borrow from the 
Earl of Mar a pair of filk {lockings, to appear in before the Engliih ambaflador.. 
Though 1 cannot authenticate thefe relations of the fimplicity of the times; yet I have 
a curious letter from the fame monarch, to borrow a thoufand marks, in the year 1589, 
being that of his wedding, telling the lepder (John Boifwell, of Balmato), “ Ye will 
rather hurt your feif veiry far, than fee the diihounour of your prince and native coun¬ 
try with the povertie of baith fet downe before the face of ft rangers." 

The church would be a handfome building, if not difgraced with a mod ruinous 
floor. I was ihewn the place remarkable for the perfonated apparition that appeared 
to James IV., while he was meditating the fatal expedition into England; and which, 
as honeft Lindfay relates, as foon as it had delivered its meflbge, “ vanifhed like a. 
blink of the fun, or a whip of a whirlwind." The tale is told with wonderful fimpli¬ 
city, and would be fpoiied in the abridgment: “ The King (fays the hiftorian *) 
came to Lithgow, where he happened to be at the time for the council, very fad and 
dolorous, making his devotion to God,to fend "him good chance and fortune in his 
voyage. In this mean time there came a man clad in a blue gawn in at the kirk-door, 
and belted about him in a roll of linen-cloth; a pair of botrildns on his feet, to the great 
of his legs, with all other hofe and clofe conform thereto; but he had.no thing on his 
head, but fyde red yellow hair behind, and on his haifits, which wan down to his fhoul- 
ders; but his foreherd was bald and bare. He feemed to be.a man of two and fifty 
years, with a great pyke-ftaffin his hand, and came firft forward among the lords, cry¬ 
ing and fpeiring for the King, faying, he defired to fpeak with him. While at the laft 
he came where the King was fitting in the deik at his prayers; but when he faw the 
King, he made him little reverence or falutation, but leaned down grofiings on the deik 
before him, and fidd to*him in this manner, as after follows: * Sir King, my mothers 
hath fent me to you, defiring you not to pafs at this time whe ( re thou art purpofed j for 
if thou does, thou wilt not fare well in thy journey, nor none that pafleth with thee. 
Further, foe bade thee mell with no woman, nor ufe their counfel, nor let them touch 
thy body, nor thou theirs; for if thou do it, thou wilt be confounded and brought to 
.Jbame.*" 

In one of the ftreetsis (hewn the gallery from whence Hamilton, ,of Bbthwel-haugh, 
in 1570, with a bbunelefs revenge mot the regent Murray. Hamilton had embraced, 
the party of his/oyal miftrefe, Mary Stuart. The regent bellowed part of his eftate 
op one of his favourites, who, in a winter's night, feized on hts houfe, and turned his- 
wife naked into the open fields f, where before morning foe became flirioufly mad. 
Love and party rage co-operated fo ftrongly, that 1 he never refted till he executed 
his purpofo. He followed the regent from puce to place, till the opportunity of a flaw' 

* P. Hi. f Robertfon, i. 5if . 
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march through a crowded ftreet rendered his intent fuccefsful. He fled to France, and 
being there folicited to deftroy the admiral Coligni, he replied, with a generous relent -* 
ment, “ That notwithftanding his injured affettion compelled him to commit one mur¬ 
der, nothing (hould induce him to proftitute his fword in bafe affaffinatton.” 

Proceed along Strathbrock, watered by the Almond. To the right are Bathgate 
hills, once noted for mines of lead-ore, fo rich as to be deemed filyer mines. Dine at 
Kirklifton bridge; near this place in 1298 Edward I. encamped, juft before the battle 
of Falkirk. He bad bellowed among his foldiers a donative of wine, a fudden and na¬ 
tional quarrel arofe between his Englifli and Wellh troops: the lalt wrecked their re¬ 
venge on the clergy, and flew eighteen Englilh ecclefiaftics. The Englilh horfe made 
great (laughter among my countrymen, who in difguft feparated themfelves from the 
army*. Edward had not fewer than fifteen thoufand Wellhmen, which he drew from 
his new conquefts with the defign of oppofing them to the Highlanders f. About a 
mile farther, after eroding the Almond, enter the (hire of Edinburgh. 

This river runs into the Forth, about four miles from this place. On the eaftern 
bank of its influx is the village of Cramond, once a Roman ftation and port. Many 
medals, inferiptions, and other antiquities J, have been difeovered here. Mr. Gordon 
fays there is one, and Mr. Maitland that there are three Roman roads leading to it ; 
but my time would not permit me to vifxt the place. 

On the right hand, at a fmall diftance from our road, are fome rude ftones. On one, 
called the Catftean, a compound of Celtic and Saxon, fignifying the ftone of battle, is 
this infeription: ** In hoc tumulo Jacet veta F. vi£ti,” fuppofed in memory of a perfon 
(lain here. * 


Vifit, on the road fide, Corftorphine, a collegiate church, in which are two monu¬ 
ments of the Foreftere, ancient owners of the place, each recumbent. One preferves 
the memory of Sir John Forefter, who made the church collegiate in 1429, and fixed 
here a proyoft, five prebendaries, and two finging-boys. Here is alfo an infeription to 
the fir ft provoft, Nicholas Bannochtyne, dated 1470, concluding with a requeft to the 
reader to “ pray for the pope and him.” Crofs the water of Leith, at Colt(bridge,.and 
foon arrive at Edinburgh. 

I (hall here take notice of thofe remarkable places which efcaped my notice in my 
former tour, or at lead merited a little further mention than I at that time paid them. I 
lhall begin with the cattle that crowns the precipitous fummit of this Angular city. 

That fortrefe is of great antiquity. The ancient Britifli name was Caftell Mynydd 
A^ned. Our long-loft Arthur, if Nennius $. is to be credited, obtained one of his vic¬ 
tories m its neighbourhood. His name is (till retained in the great rock impending 
over the city, litera lly tranflated from the Britifh, Cader, the feat of Arthur. Maitland, 
who gives the moft probable account of the derivation of the name, attributes it to 
Edwin, King of Northumberland, who, from the conquefts of his predecefiors, was in 
pofieflion of all the traft from the Humber to the firth of Forth. Accordingly we find, 
in very old writers, that the place was called Edwiniburch, and Edwinlburg fj. It con¬ 
tinued in the hands of the Saxons, or Engjjfli, from the invafion' of O&a and Ebufa, in 
the year 45a, till the defeat of Egfrid, King of Northumberland, in 6S5, by the Pifts, 
who then re-poffeffed themfelves of it. The Saxon Kings of Northumberland recon¬ 
quered it In the ninth century, and their fucceffors retained it till it was given up to 
Induifus, King of Scotland, about the year 956. All the names in this traft are of Saxon 
origin, and the language now fpoken is full of old Englifli words and phrafes. 

• Annals Scotland, a 5 7. f Carte, i!. 16+. } Gordon’s Itin. 116*117. Hoifclr. p. icu- 

SC. 6a. 1| Vide MaitlandIlift, Edinburgh, 6. 7 T ' P 4 
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The caftle is of great ftrength ; and, as it was for a long time fuppofed to be improg,. 
Bable, was called the Maiden-caftle. Edward I., in t a 6, made himfelf mailer of it in 
a few days; but in the reign of his fucceflbr it was,in 1313, furprized and taken by 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray. It fell again into the hands of the Englilh, who-, 
in 1341, loft it by a ftratagem contrived by Sir William Douglas. lie entered the har¬ 
bour of Leith, with a veffel loaden with provifions, and manned with about two hundred 
Highlanders. He difguifed twelve in the drefs of peafants, and placed the reft in am- 
bulh amidft the ruins of an abbey. He led the firft up to the caftle, accompanying 
twelve horfes laden with oats and fuel: he offered thefe to faie to the pbrter, who 
telling him that the garrifon flood in great want of them, let Sir William into the gate¬ 
way. They flew the porter, blockaded the gate, by killing their horfes in the midft of 
it, and aflembling their other party by found of horn, made themfeives mafters of the 
place. 

The hero Kirkaldie diftinguHhed the year 1573 by a gallant defence of this caftle, 
which he kept, in hopes of mending the fortunes of his unhappy millrefs,then impriioned 
in England. For fjhree and thirty days he refilled all the efforts of the Scots and the 
Englilh, excited by courage and emulation. At length, when the walls were battered 
down, the wells deftroyed, and -the whole rendered a heap of rubbiftv, he relolved to 
perifh glorioufly in the Iaft intrenchment; but the garrifon, which wanted his heroifm, 
or had not the lame reafon for defpair, mutinied, and forced him to furrender *. 

In 1650 it fuftained a fiege of above two months againft the parliament army, com¬ 
manded by Cromwell, and furrendered at length on very honourable terms f. 

At the Revolution, it was held for fome time by the Duke of Gordon for the abdi¬ 
cating prince. When his grace furrendered his charge, he made terms for every one 
under his command; but, with uncommon fpirit and generofity, fubuiitted his own 
life and interefts to the mercy of the conqueror J. After the city was poffeffed by the 
rebels in 174?, it underwent a fhert and impotent fiege. 'i he royaliffs, under the 
Generals Guell and Prefton, kept quiet poffeflion of it, after a few weak and unavailing 
hoftilities. 

Beneath the floor of one of the paffages were interred the remains of William Earl 
of Douglas, and his brother. Thefe noble youths (too powerful for- fubjeQs) were 
inveigled here, on the faith of the royal word, and while they were fitting at table with 
their prince were feized and hurried to the block. Hiftory mentions an uncommon 
circumftance. A bull’s head was ferved up, a fignal in thofe days of approaching death. 
The Douglafes grew pale at the fight, accepting the omen |. 

In a fmall room in this fortrefs Mary Stuart brought in(o the world James VI., an 
event of which fome uncouth rhymes on the wall inform the (Integer. 

The regalia of Scotland are faid to be preferved here, and a room in which they are 
kept is pointed out, but made up and inacceflible. According to Maitland, they were 
acknowledged to have been here in 1707, as appears by a formal inftrument preferved 
by that hiftorian. 

'I he great cannon called Mons-meg, made of iron bars, bound together with iron 
hoops, was a ciiriofity preferved in this fortreft, till it was tranfported fome years ago 
to London. It is (aid to have been brought here from Roxburgh, and that one of the 
tame kind proved fatal to Janies II., by burfting near the royal perfon. 

* Robcrtfon, ii 4.8. + Whiteloefc, 48^. { Hilt. Gordon*, it. 6c6. 

§ Hilt of the Douglafcs, 154. 
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The city is of far later date than the caftle. Waifingham, who wrote about the year 
1440, fpeaks of it as a mean place* and the houfes covered only with thatch: yet Froif* 
fart, who lived prior to the former,fays, it was “ la principal fiege dti royautne, et auifi 
par ufage le Rny d’Ecoce f’y tenoit, (car il y a bon chaftel, & bonne groUu ville, et beau 
heure •-)” But it feems not to have been in any very fiouriOiing condition till the reign 
of James L., in whofe laft year ( 436) a parliament was firit held here. After thofe 
meetings were continued, its profperity increafed, and the importance of Perth, before 
confiderable, began to Ufll-n. T ill that period, the princes and parliaments of Scotland 
thought the firth of Forth a proper fecurity againft the inroads of theEuglifh, who often- 
carried their depredations as far as this city, and often facked it. 

1 fhould mention tfiat, be Tides the caftle, it was alfo guarded by walls and gates. The 
firft began near the fouthern bafe of the cafUe, and, protecting the town on the fouth 
and eaft, terminated near the North loch, then filled with water, and a fuflkient fecurity 
on that fide. 

-The gates are numerous, byt nope that are now (landing are in any degree remark¬ 
able. The Netherbow-port, which flood at the head of the Cannongato ftreet, was 
built in the reign of James VI., but is now demolifhed. A figure of it is preferred in 
MaiiLmu'b Hiltory of Edinburgh ; and a (till finer, but fcarce, etching of it isfometimes 
met with, the work of Mr. Alexander Runciman. 

To purfug the description of Edinburgh, I (hull begin w ith the greatdirect, which, 
under i'evyral names, is continued almoft in a line from the ca(Ue to Holyrood-houfe, 
being in length a mile and a half, and in fome places eighty feet wide, and in the part 
called the High-ftreet, finely built. 

la the ftreet called the Caftle-hill is the great refervoir for fupplying the city with 
water. Below this is the lawn-market, where every Wednefday are fold linens,- 
checks, &c. 

The weighing-houfe, which brings in a large revenue to the city, (lands at the Bow- 
head, at the upp«r end of the lawn-market. 

Near that are the Luckenbooths, with the tolbooth, or city prifon. The guard-houfe 
is a little lower. I think the guard confifts in all of feventy-five men, commanded by 
the provoft and three lieutenants, who are ftyled captains. The men are well eloathed 
and armed. Iuftead of the halbert, they dill retain ■ the ancient weapon, the Locha- 
ber ax., 

In the Parliament-clofe, a fmall fquare, is the Parliament-houfe, where the courts of 
juflice are held. Beneath are the advocates’ library, and the regifter-office. In my. 
former 'Tour I mentioned certain curiofities preferred in the library j but neglefled the 
notice of others in a fmall but feleCl private cabinet. 

Among others in the cabinet of Mr. John Macgowan, difeovered near this dty, is an 
elegant brafs image of a beautiful Naiad, with a little fatyr in one arm. On her head 
if- a wine-vat, or (ome fuch veffel, to denote her an attendant on Bacchus; and beneath 
one foot, a fubverted vafe, exprefiive of her character as a nymph of the fountains. 
'The fatyr is given her, not only to’fhew her relation to the jovial god, but from the opi¬ 
nion that the Naiades were mothers t of that fylvan pace. - , 

A veffel refembling a tea pot, with a handle and fpout: it wants a lid, but the orU 
fice is covered with a fixed plate, full of perforations, like thofe of a watering-pot. 
Count Caylus has given a figure of a pot of this kind} but is as ignorant as myfelf of 
its ufe. 

# FroifTart, lib ii‘. p.,145. 

t Montfaucon, from the authority of Nonnut. Antiq. Expl' i. part if. a6i. 
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Some fpear-heads, and a brazen celt finely .gilt. This embeliifhment of the lad in. 
timates, that the instruments of that fort were not for mechanic ufes, but probably the 
heads of javelins or enfign (laffs *. < 

* In the fame collection is an iron whip, a-moft cruel inftrument of punifhment among 
die Romans 1. The handle is fhort; the lafli, a chain dividing into three parts, with 
a bullet at the end of each. Thefe bullets were fometimes of lead, fometicnes of J cop. 
per. Whips of this kind are often feen in paintings of martyrdoms. It is lingular, 
that the Europeans found among the natives of Bengal this claflical fcourge, or one 
nearly refembling it: the bullets in the Indian chawbuc, or whip, being affixed to 
thongs inftead of chains. 

' The great church, divided into* four places, of worffiip; and St. Giles's, with its 
tower terminated by a crown of done, built by a Milne, anceftor of a celebrated- race 
of architeCis, grace part; of the ftreet below the Parliament-clofe. 

The Trone church is remarkable for its fine Ionic front. 

Here are four chapels for the ufe of tbe-protedaitfs of the church of England. The 
new one, when completed, will be a molt elegant building, and the front adorned with 
a beautiful portico, fupported by fix Doric pillars, with fuitable finiflung. Over the 
altar is an afeenfion by Mr. Runciman, and here are befides four other paintings by 
the fame gentleman. Thefe, with a fine organ, are comfortable proofs of the mo¬ 
deration that at prefent reigns in the church of Scotland, which a few years ago would 
have looked with horror on thefe innocent decorations, and never have permitted to 
others what they did not approve. Perhaps the difapprobation ftill continues; then 
how far more meritorious is this toleration! 

At the bottom of Canon-gate Hands the magnificent palace of Holyrood-houfe, once 
an abbyof canons regular of St. Auguftine, founded by David I. in 1128, and dedi¬ 
cated to the holy-crofs. This was the richeft of the religious houfes in North Britain, 
the annual revenue, at the Reformation, amounting to two thoufand nine hundred 
and twenty-fix pounds Scots §, befides numbers of rents in kind. In 1547, it Was 
almoft ruined by the Regent Duke of Somerfet, who totally uncovered it, and took 
away with him the lead and bells. 

That beautiful piece of Gothic architecture, the chapel, is now a ruin, the roof 
-having fallen in. It was fitted up in a mod elegant manner by James VII. At the 
end was a throne for the fovereign, and on the fides twelve flails for the knights com¬ 
panions of the thiftle; but, in 1688, the whole was demolifhed by the-fury of the 
mob. 

In the apartments belonging to the Duke of HamiIton $ who » hereditary houfe- 
keeper, are feveral curious portraits. Among them, a full length of a tall youth, with 
his hat on a table. It is called that of Henry Damley, but, by the countenance, I 
fhould rather imagine it to be that of Henry Prince of Wales ||. 

A head of Janes IV. in black, with ermine; the hair lank- and fhort. From the 
great refemblance to Henry VIL I am tempted to think it die portrait of James V., 
who was defeended from the daughter of Henry. ' 

Mary Stuart,.aged about fifteen; a half length, ftraight and (lender; large brocade 
fleeve*, fmall ruff, auburn hair. 

A head of Cardinal Beaton, black bur, fmooth face, a red calbt. An ambitious, 
cruel, and licentious pried; fo fuperior to decency, that he publicly married one of his 

• Borlafe, Anti. Cornwall. + Cayltti, vii. 215? $ Moatfaucon, V. part it. 245. 

< A Scotch pound U twenty pence; t Scotch matk thirteen pence. 

{j Vide Mr. Granger’s Biography, i. 313. (!vo edit. 
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fix natural children to the matter of Crawford, owned her for h» daughter, and gave 
with her (in thofe days) the vatt fortune of four thoufand marks, Scots. 

A item half length of John Knox, writing. 

Lord John Belafys, in a red doublet and flaihed fleeves, young and hand feme; fon 
of Lord Fauconberg: A perfon, fays the noble hittorian, of exemplary induftry and 
courage, who railed fix regiments for the King’s fervice, and behaved with great fpirh 
in feveral engagements *. at length, being made commander in chief of the forces in 
Yorkfhire, at the battle of Selby, funk beneath the fuperior fortune of Sir Thomaa 
Fairfax, and was by him taken prifoner. He received great honours at the Reftora- 
tion, and lived till'the year 1689. 

A fine old portrait, a half length in rich armour. 

Twenty fmall heads, in black lead, of the family of Hamilton and its allies. Very 
neat. 

The life of Hercules, in ten fmall- pieces, highly finilhed, but witha ftiff outline, like 
the manner of Albert Durer. In tile back ground are views of Fiemlih honfes, fo 
probably thefe were the work of a Flemilh artift. Perhaps of John de Mabeyfe, who 
was in England in the time of Henry VIIL The fet is fuppofed-to have been part of. 
the colleftion of Sir Peter Lely *. 

Edward Earl of Jerfey, a nobleman in great truft'with King William ; ambafiador fo 
France, and fecrctary of ftate - t in the next reign, lord, chamberlain, and anointed lord 
privy feal on the day of his death, Augutt 11,1711. 

At Lord Dunmore’s lodgings is a very fine pidture, by My tens, of Charles I. and kia 
Queen, going to ride, with the iky ihowering rofes on them. The Queen is painted 
with a love-lock,, and with browner hair and complexion, and younger thanany of her 
portraits I have feen. A black (lands by them holding a grey horfe $ and the celebrated 
dwarf Jeffery Hudfon attends, holding a fpaniel in a firing. Several other doge are 
fporting around. The little hero in this piece underwent a life of vaft variety. He 
was born the fon of. a labourer at Oakham, in 1619 ; at the age of feven he was not- 
eighteen inches high, at which time he was.taken into the family of the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham,, at Burleigh on the hiU, and had there the honour of being ferved up to table 
in a cold pye, to furprize the court then on a progrefs. On the marriage of Charles 
the Firft, he was promoted to the fervice of Henrietta; and was even fo far traded as 
to be fent to France to bring over her Majefiy’s midwife. In his paflage he was taken ■ 
by a pirate,* and carried into Dunkirk, nis captivity gave rife to the Jeoffireidos, a 
poem, by Sir William Davenant, on his duel in that port with a turkey-cock. His 
diminutive fi2e did not prevent his a&ing in a military capacity, for, during the civil 
wars, he ferved as captain of horfe. In following the fortunes of his miftrefs into 
France, he unluckily engaged in a quarrel with Mr. Crofts, who came into the field. 
armed only with a (quirt; a fecond meeting was appointed, on horfeback, when Jeffery 
killed his antagonifi at the firft (hot. For this he was expelled the court, which lent him 
to fea, when he was again captivq to a Turkilh rover, and fold Into Barbary. On his 
releafe he was made a captain in the royal navy j and on the final retreat*of Henrietta, 
attended her to France, and remained there till the Refiroration. In .1682, this little 
creature was made of that importance as to be fuppofed to be concerned in the Popiflt 
plot, and was committed to the gate-houfe; where he ended , his life, at the age of. 
fix ty-three, patted .with all the consequential activity of ,a Lilliputian hero t. 

• Walpole'* Aneed. Painting, i. to- 

t Vide Fuller, Wright’* Rattan d/hire, p, >05, and. the mere. catcruiping account m Mr. Walpole** 
Anecdotes of tainting, vol. ii, 10. 
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' The prednfts of this abby, including the park (next to be mentioned) and a fpace 
as far as Duddingfton, is dill a place of .refuge to the unfortunate debtor; and has its 
bailey, who keeps courts, and punifhes offenders within his jurifdiftion. 

; The college, founded by the citizens of Edinburgh, in 1582, in confequence of a 
legacy left in 1558, for that ufeful end, by Robert Reid, bifhop of Orkney, is a very, 
mean building. It is built on the fite of the collegiate church of Kirk-of-field> for- 
merly dedicated to St. Mary, and in popifh times fupplied with a provoft and ten pre¬ 
bends. 

The mufeum is at prefent totally empty, for fuch has been the negligence of pad 
times, that fcarce a fpecimen of the noble collection depofited in it by Sir Andrew 
Balfour, is to be met with, any more than the great additions made to it by Sir Robert 
Sibbald. 

The fefiion, as they term it, of the univerfity of Edinburgh, begins on November r, 
and continues fix months. Soon after the commencement a general day is appointed 
for matriculation, if a form can be fo called, which is annually repeated by eaeh ftu- 
dent, as long as he (lays. It was begun in the year 1764, and was looked upon as 
an innovation, intended both to gain a footing for fome authority over the fludents, 
and to raife a fund for the public library. The manner was this: a folemn obligation 
(in Latin) to bphave well, to refpeft the authority and interefts of the univerfity, and 
©bey its laws (of which they were allowed to be entirely ignorant) was written in a 
book, and the dudents fubfcribed their names underneath in alphabetical order. A 
fum, not lefs than half-a-crown, was at the fame time demanded, for the ufe of the 
library 1 in return for which a ticket was given, entitling the bearer to the ufe of books, 
upon depofiting their value in money by way of fecurity. I never heard of the lead 
cognizance taken of the morals and conduct of any dudent, though I believe there are 
a few indances of expulfion for very flagitious crimes. Degrees in phyfic ufed to be 
conferred like thofe in divinity and law, at the pleafure of the heads, without any ne- 
,ceffity of having dudied either there or at any other univerfity} but, on the lad in¬ 
dance of this kind, in the year 1763, or 64, feveral dudents, piqued at a proceeding 
which put on a footing with themfelves perfons whom they thought not entitled to 
academical honours, mutually engaged not to take a degree at Edinburgh. The pro- 
feffors, alarmed at this refolution, gave an affurance, that for the future no degree in 
phyfic fhould be conferred without at lead two years dudying at the place, and at¬ 
tendance upon all the medical clafTes. This has been, I believe, rigoroufly adhered to ; 
moreover the examinations, previous to conferring the degree, are faid to be very 
drift. By a regulation of a later date, degrees are only granted in the fummer, twice a 
year, during the recefs from bufmefs. The number or medical dudents are now an¬ 
nually reckoned at about three hundred; a majority of whom, being only defigned for 
the lower branches of the profefTion, day but one feffion. Every one is at liberty to 
attend what leftures he choofes, and in what order; except that thofe who mean to 
graduate, mud, during thtir day, attend all the truly medical ones. They who have 
ieifure and means properly to complete their medical education, feldom day lefs than 
three fcffions, and frequently more. Leftures in botany, and attendance on the in¬ 
firmary, go forward in the dimmer; and a good many of the dudents, efpecially thofe 
who come from a didance, continue at Edinburgh during that feafon. 

This univerfity began to be celebrated, for the dudy of medicine about the year 
17*0 y when a number of gentlemen, natives of this country, and pupils of the illuf- 
trious Boerhaave, fettled here, and filled the profeffor's chairs with fuch abilities, as 
ierved to edabiifh Edinburgh for the feat of indruftion in the healing art. It .was 

its 
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its peculiar good fortune to have a fucceffion of profeflors of mod diftinguiflied parts, 
which has preferved its fame with undiminfflied luff re to the very prefent time. 

Near the college is the Tradcs-maiden-hof'pital, a plain, neat building, with eleven 
windows in front, founded in 1707, by the mechanics of the city, for the maintenance 
of the daughters of their decayed brethren. Mrs. Mary Erfkine (of whom more will 
be mentioned hereafter) contributed largely towards this dvlign, and lvid the honour 
of being entitled joint foundrefs. It maintains, at preterit, fifty-two girls. 

Somewhat farther arc two churches under one roof, called the Grey friers. The 
convent belonging to it was founded by James I. for the purpnfe of inflruding his 
people in divinity and philofophy, and was laid to have been fu magnificent, that the 
i’uperior, who was fent for from Zuric-zce to prelide, at firft declined accepting it. In 
this church I had the fatisfadion of hearing divir.e for vice performed by the celebrated 
Dr. Robertfon. It began with a hymn; the. minifler then repeated a prayer to a {landing 
congregation, who do not diilrad their attention by bows and compliments to each 
other, like the good people in England, lip then gave an excellent comment on a 
portion of Scripture, which is called the letlurc. After this fucceeded another hymn, 
and prayer, the fermon, a third hymn, and the benedidion. 

Near this church is a pleafing groupe of charitable foundations, the genuine fruits 
of religion. Immediately behind it is the great workhoufe, the receptacle of the poor 
of the city. When completed, it is to confift of a centre and two wings, but the laft 
are not yet finifhed. It maintains about fix or feven hundred perfons of all ages; 
each of whom contribute by their labour to their fupport. Befides thefe are about 
two hundred out-penfioners, who have fixpence or a (hilling a week. Near it are three 
other buildings dependent on it; one for the reception of lunatics, the fecond for the 
fick, the third for a fort of weaving fchool. 

The orphan-hofpital was begun in 1733, under the aufpices of Mr. Andrew Gair- 
diner, and other charitable perfons. At prefent it maintains feventy poor children, 
who weave their own cloaths, and aflift in the whole economy of the houfe. The 
building is very handfome, and has nine windows in front. 

To the weft of this is Herriot’s-hofpital, a magnificent pile of Gothic Grecian archi* 
tedure, founded by George Iierriot, goldftnith and jeweller to Anne of Denmark, 
who left the vaft fum of near forty-four thoufand pounds fterling for the building and 
endowment. It is deftined for the fupport of boys, and maintains at prefent a hun¬ 
dred and three. Within is a handfome fquare, with the ftafue of the founder. In 
the council-room is his portrait, a half length by Scougal: in his hand are feme jewels; 
for to that branch of his.bufinefs he owed his fortune, particu'arly by the p ofufion 
bought for the wedding of the princefs of Bohemia. He was member of the Englilh 
parliament; and died, aged 63, in the year 1623. 

In the fame room is a head of William Aytone, mafon, and builder of the hofpital. 

Behind this is another fine foundation, called Watfon’s hofpital, a building with 
twenty-one windows in front. The founder owing his rife to the charity of a relation, 
eftablifhed this houfe, for the fupport of about fixty boys, fons and grgndfons of de¬ 
cayed merchants of Edinburgh. They are educated here, and apprenticed out; and, 
after having ferved their times with credit, and remained after that three years un- 
inarried,*receive fifty pounds to fet up with. 

. The Merchants-maiden-hofpital lies north-eaft of Watfon’s. It owes its inftitution 
to the merchants of Edinburgh, and the fame Mrs. Mary Erfkine before mentioned, 
for the maintenance of the girls of diftrelied burgeffes. It fupporte about fixty, who 
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appear, on Sundays in a drefs truly fnnpUx ntinJitiis, in dark brown gowns, black filk 
handkerchiefs, and black filk bonnets. 

The private a&s of charity arc alfo very confiderablc. Every Sunday a colleftion is 
made for the fick and neccffitous. Such a religious refpett do the common people 
pay to this fun 1, that nothing but extreme diftrd's will induce them to apply for re¬ 
lief. It feems to them a fort of facrilege to partake unneccflarily of a bounty deftined 
for the miferablc; and children will undergo any labour to prevent their parents from 
becoming burthenfome to this parochial flock. 

The New Town is connected to the city by a very beautiful bridge, whole higheft 
arch is ninety-five feet high, and feventy-two feet wide. This bridge is flung over a 
deep glen, once filled with water, and called the North-loch, but at prefent drained. 
To the eaft and to the north of’this bridge, is a motley aflbmblageof churches, metho- 
difl meeting, hofpitals, and plav-houfe. The old Trinity collegiate church, founded by 
Mary of Gueldres, mother to James III. is a Gothic pile. Near it is an hofpital, founded 
on the dilfolution of the former: it maintains, in a mod comfortable manner, numbers 
of aged periods of each fex j for bolides good diet, they have the luxury of a garden 
and library. 

j 

Leith, the port of Edinburgh, is feated about two miles to the eafi, is now a confider- 
able town, divided into two parilhes, called north and l’outh Leith, feparated by a river 
of the fame name.' The original name was Inverleith, and is fird mentioned in 1329, 
in a grant of it to the citizens of Edinburgh, under whofe jurifdiftion it lies. They ap. 
point out of the old magidrates a baron bailiff, who with the aflidance of other officers 
direds the affairs of the place. It was for foine time the refidence of Mary of Lorrain, 
queen regent, who followed by her court, gave rife to feveral handfome buildings dill 
exiding. The fame princefs, when flie called in the allidance of the French, fixed 
their forces here, and caufed it to be fortified, on account of the convenient harbour and 
its vicinity to the capital. Here Mary Stuart landed on her return from France, in 
1561, and in two years after dedroyed the independency of the place, by mortgaging, 
for a great fum of money, the fuperiority of it to the city of Edinburgh *. When 
Henry VIII. propofed the match between his fon Edward and Mary, he followed his 
demand in a manner worthy fo boidcrous a prince. In this rough courtfhip, as it was 
humouroufiy dyled, he fent the Earl of Hertford with a numerous army to iecond his 
demand, who burnt both this place and Edinburgh. 

After that it was fortified by the French, and underwent a long liege; the French 
behaved wfith fpirit, and for a great length of time baffled all the attempts of the Eng- 
lilh, who fuppnrtcd the lords of the congregation. At length it was yielded on compo- 
lition, and the fortification razed. In 157,1, it was re fortified by the Earl of Mor¬ 
ton ; and in a iittle Ids than a century afterwards, a citadel was added by general 
Monk, demolifhed on the reftoration. 

The harbour is but indifferent; yet by means of a fine pier large vgffels lie here 
with fecurity. The fouthern fhore of the Forth isfliallow and fapdy: no part between 
Leith and lnc{i-Kehh is above ten fathom deep. The north is of a great depth, rad 
has a rocky or foul bottom. Oppofite to Kinghorn is a ledge of rocks called theB!ae r 
which at a low eb'a are only fpur fathom from the furface. Yet the water, deepens to 
fifty lathonis within a ffiiphs length. The pier is a beautiful and much frequented 
waik: and the annual races are on the fands, near low-water mark. It has happened 
often when the heats have been long, that the horfes run belly deep in the flowing 
tide. ' 


* Robcrtfon, i. 34a. 
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The difproportion of rain between this and the weftern fide of the kingdom has been 
ftrongly exemplified here. Leith lies in a line fixty miles diftant from Greenock. 
v Some years ago, when the rope-walks of both places were uncovered, it was obferved 
that the workmen at the laft were prevented by the wet from working eighty days more 
at Greenock, than at Leith, and only forty days more at Glafgow ; fo hidden is the 
abatement of rain, and fo quick is the change of climate, on receding from weft toeall. 

In tny return to Edinburgh, pafled by Reftalrig, the ancient refidencc of the Logans. 
The lall pofleflbr was accufed (five years after his death) of being concerned in the 
Cowrie confpiracy ; and was cited to appear, but proving contumacious, his eftate was 
forfeited, his bones burnt, and his heirs declared infamous. 

On the 21 ft of this month f vifited Ilawthornden, the feat of the celebrated hiftorian 
and poet, Drummond, about feven miles fouth of Edinburgh. The houfe and a ruined 
caftelet arc placed on the brink of a vaft precipice of free-ftone, with the North-Eft; 
running in a deep den beneath. In tire houfe are preferved the portraits of the poet 
and his father. • 

in the front of the rock, juft beneath the hoiife, is cut a flight of twer.ty-feven flcps. 
In the way, a gap, pafiuble by a bridge of boards, interrupts the defeent. Thefe flops 
lead to the entrance of the noted raves, which have been cut with vaft labour out of the 
rock. The defeent into the great chambers is by eight fteps; but, on the firft entrance 
on right and left, aie two rooms ; that on the right conlifts of a gallery, fifteen feet 
long, with a fpace at the end (twelve feet by feven) whofe fidcs are cut into rows of 
fquarc holes, each nine inches deep, and l'cems to have been the pigeon-houfe of the 
place, there being an entrance cut through the rock. On the left hand is another 
gallery, and through the front of this is a hole, facing the bridge, which feems intended 
as the means to draw in the boards, and fecurc the retreat of the inhabitants. In this 
gallery is a little bafon cut in the rock ; perhaps a Benitoirc. 

The grand apartment faces the door, and is ninety one feet long ; the beginning is 
t welve feet wide, the reft only five feet eight; the height fix. In a recefs of the broader 
part is a well, feme fathoms deep. Above is cut a funnel, which pierces the roof to 
the day. Near the end of this apartment is a fliort turning, that leads to another gal¬ 
lery, twenty-three feet by five. 

Thefe curious hollows have been fuppofed by fome to have been the works of the 
Pitts ; but to me they feem to have been defigned as an afylum in troublcfome times for 
fome neighbouring inhabitants, in the fame manner as Wethercll cells were for the 
monks of the abbey. It appears by Major*, that the brave Alexander Ramfay, in 13.41, 
made thefe caves his refidence for a confiderable time. To him reforted all the gallant 
youth of Scotland; and to him parents font their fons to be initiated in the art of war. 
From hence he made his excurfions to the Englilh borders with his pupils ; each inroad 
was to them a lefture for valour and ftratagem. 

Thefe alone attract the attention of llrangers ; but thefolemn and pifturefque walks 
cut along the fummits, fides, and § bottoms of this beautiful den, are much more de¬ 
ferring admiration. The vaft mural fence, formed by the red precipices? the mixture 
of trees, and grotefque figure of many of the rocks, and the fmooth fades of Pentland 
hills, appearing above this wild feenery, are more finking objedts to the contemplative 
inind. * 

After crofting the'river, and clambering up a fteop hill, difeover on the fummit a 
work of art, not lefs .admirable than thofc of nature which we had fo lately quitted, I 

*• D« Gtftis Scotorum, lib. v c. 16. p. 
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mean, the chapel of Roilyn, Rolkelyn *, or the hill in the glen ; a curious piece of 
Gothic architecture, founded, in 1446, by William St. Clare, prince of Orkney, for a 
provofl, fix prehen Juries, and two finging-boys. Theoutfideis ornamented with a mul¬ 
titude of pinnacles, and variety of ludicrous fculpture. The infide is fixty-nine feet long, 
the breadth thirty-four, fupported by two rows of cluttered pillars, between feven and 
eight feet high, with an aide on each fide. The arches are obtufely Gothic. Thefe arches 
are continued aero fa the fide aifles, but the center of the church is one continued arch, 
elegantly divided into compartments, and finely fculptured. The capitals of the pillars 
are enriched with f.diuge, and variety of figures ; and, amid ft a heavenly concert, appears 
a cherubim blowing the ancient'Highland bagpipe. In fhort, in all parts is a profufion 
fo exquifite, as fee ins own to haveaffefled with refpeft the barbarifm of Knox’s manual 
rt formers, fo ;«s to induce them to fpare this beautiful and venerable pile. 

In a deep den far beneath, amidft wooded eminences, are the ruins of the caftle, fixed 
on a p«rninlulat. d rock, ucceflible by a brid e of fuipcnJous height. This had been 
the feat of 1 he great name of Sinclair. Of this houfe was Oliver, favourite of James V. 
and the innocent caufe of the lofs of the battle of Solway Mofs, by the hatred of the 
nubility to his preferred command, lie lived in poverty to give a fine leflTon of the 
uncertainty of profperity to tile pride of the worthltis Arran, minion to James VI. 
appearing before the infolent favourite, in the garb of adverfity, repeating only thefe 
words, “ I am Oliver Sinclair." » 

Near this place, the Englifir, under John de Segrave, regent of Scotland, in 1302, 
received three defeats in one day from the Scots, under John Cummin and Simon 
Frazer. 

• In my return, vifit St. Catherine’s well, noted for the Petroleum fwimming on the 
furface. A little farther, to the left, is a noted camp of an oval form. 

On returning into this city, I called at Mr. Braidwood’s academy of dumb and deaf. 
This extraordinary profdlbr had under his care a number of young perfons, who had 
received the Promethian heat, the divine inflatus ; but from the unhappy conltruttion 
of their organs, were (till they had received his inllruftions) denied the power of 
utterance. Every idea was locked up, or appeared but in their eyes, or at their finger 
ends, tiil their mailer inltru&ed them in arts unknown to us, who have the faculty of 
hearing. Apprehenfion reaches us by the grofl'er fenfe. They fee our words, and our 
uttered thoughts become to them vifiblv. Our ideas expreiJed in fpeech ftrike their 
ears in vain : their eyes receive them as they part from our lips. They conceive by in¬ 
tuition, and fpeak by imitation. Mr. Braidwood firll teaches them the letters and their 
powers ; and the ideas of words written, beginning with th,e molt Ample. The art of 
fpeaking is taken from the motion of his lips ; his words being uttered flowly and dii- 
tinftly. Their anfwers are flow and fomewhat harlh. 

When I entered the room, and found myfelf lurrounded with numbers of human 
forms fo oddly circutnflar\ced, l felt a fort of anxiety, fitch as I might be fuppofed 10 
feel had I been environed by another order of beings. I was foon relieved by being 
introduced to a artoft angelic young creature, of about the age of thirteen^ Shu ho¬ 
noured me witji her new acquired converfation ■, but I may truly fay, that I could 
fcarcely bear the power of,her piercing eyes; flurlooked me through and through. 
She foon fatisfied me that fhe was an apt lcholar. She readily apprehended all I laid, 
and returned me anfwers with the utmoll facility. She re ad ; lhe wrote well'. Her 
reading was not by rote. She could clothe the fame thoughts in a new fet of words. 


minute account of this chapel, it* carvingi, 8cc. are in a little book, punted by Mr. William Auld, 
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ami never vary from the original fenfe. I have forgot the book {he took up, or the 
1‘cntences Ihe made a new verfion of j but the effe£l was as follows: 

Original paffage. Verfion. 

I.nid Bacon has divided the whole of hum.rn know ■ A nobleman bag parted the total or allot man’s 
ledge into biflory, poetry, anti pbilofopliy, which {Indy, or under (lauding, into an account of the life 
are >i ferret! to the three powers of the mind, me- manners, religion, and cuflnmn of any people or 
nroiy, imagination, and rcafon *. o untry; verfe or metre; moral or natural knowledge; 

wlimli are pointed to the three faculties of the foul 
or fpiiit ; the faculties of remembering what is paft, 
thought or conception, and right judgment, 

1 left Mr. Braidwood and his pupils with the fatisfaQion which mud refult from a re¬ 
flection on the utility of his ari, and the merit of his labours : who, after receiving un¬ 
der his care a Being that teemed to be merely endowed with a human form, could pro¬ 
duce the divina particula aura, latent, and, hut for his {kill, condemned to be ever 
latent in it; ami who could reltore a child to'its glad parents with a capacity of exert¬ 
ing its latiomd poaers, by expnflive founds of duty, love, and alfedion. 

Before I quit E linburgli, 1 mull mention that it is the fird royal burgh in Scotland; 
is governed by a provoil, who has the addition of lord, four bailies, and a dean of guild : 
who did me the utiiinguifli d honour of conferring on me its freedom, afer an elegant 
entertainment at the houfc of the Right Honourable John Dalrymple, Lord Provoft. 

I refer the reader to the Appendix for a lid of the manufactures in and about this 
great city. If the mention of ievcral may be thought too minute, it mud be confidered, 
how many even of the neccflaries of life were wanting in North-Britain, till the rifing 
indudry of the age determined that this country fliould fupply its own deficiencies. In 
the time of James VI. how deplorable was its trade { for, as old Hackluyt fings, it even 
imported its whccl-barrows and cart-wheels : 

And the ‘■'cots bene charged knownen at the eye, 

Out of Handera with li tie mercerie. 

Ami great plrntie of liaberdalhers ware 
And ball Iter fhippts with cart-wheelcs bare. 

And with Larrowes are laden as with fuLtlance : 

Thus moll rude are iu herohevifancc f . 

But notwithdanding the prefent progrefs that Scotland has made in the ufeful arts, it 
mud Hop at a certain point, proportinate to its wealth and population, which (land thus 
in rdpect to England: tyhen the land tax is at two {hillings in the pound, Scotland 
pays 23977!. cs. 71I. and England 994960I. os. 4d. that is, lefs than the proportion of 
1 to 4^. The landed property of the former is i,ooo,oool. per annum ; of the latter 
1 6,ooo,oool- But if the wealth in moveables is added, the difference will be as 1 to 20. 
In n-fped to numbers of people, England has 8,000,000; Scotland only 2,000,000. 

f'ept. 26. Leave Edinburgh. Ride through Dalkeith, and have the pleafure of pafs- 
ing the day with Sir John Dalrynfple, at Crandon cadle. The country good, full of corn, 
and decked with numbers of lmall woods. Difpofe of the morning by viliting the cadles 
of Crichton and Borthwick. The fird is feated oh the edge of a bank, above a graffy 
glen. Was once the habitation of the chancellor Crichton, joint guardian with the Earl of 

* This was rod fince, by another young lady ; bat that which I heard was not lefs difficult, nor left 

faithfully tranfljicd. 

f Coll. Voyages, i. 88;. 

I Callendar 
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Callendar, of James II. a powerful and fpiritcd ftatefman in that turbulent age, and the 
advii'er of the bold but bloody deeds again (1 the too potent Douglaffes; fads excufable 
only by the plea of neceftity of (late. During the life of Crichton, it was befieged, 
taken, and levelled to the ground, by William Earl of Douglas, after a fiege of nine 
months *. 

It was rebuilt, and fome part, which appears more modern than the reft, with .much 
elegance. The front of one fide of the court is very handfome, ornamented with 
diatnoud-ihaped facets, and the foflits of the flaircafe beautifully carved ; the cafes of 
foinc of the windows adorned with rofettes, and twilled cordage. The dungeon, called 
the lUafniore, is a deep hole with a narrow mouth. Tradition fays, 1 that a perfon of 
lbtne rank in the countr, was lowered into it for irreverently palling this caftle, with- 
out paying his refpeds to the great owner. 

The paiifli church had been collegiate; founded in 1449, by the chancellor, with 
the content of his fun, for a provoft, nine prebendaries, and two-finging-boys, out of 
the rents of Crichton and Lockerwort. 

About a mile farther is Bortlnvick caftle, feared on a knowl in the midft of a pretty 
vale, bounded by hills covered with corn and woods; .a molt pichirci’que feene It 
conlifls ol a vaft f’quare tower ninety feet high, with l’quarc and round baftions at equal 
dillances from its bale. The ftate rooms are on the lirfi. ftory, once accclfible by a 
draw-bridge. Some of the apartments were very large, the hall forty feet long, and 
had its mufic gallery, the roof lofty, and once adorned with paintings. The caftle was 
built by a Lord Bortlnvick, once a potent family. In the vault lies one of the name, 
in armour, and a little bonnet, with his lady by him. On the fide are numbers of little 
elegant human figures. The place was once the property of th<* Earl of Bothxvel, who 
a little before the battle of Carberry-hili, took refuge here with his fair confort f. 

Lodge at a good inn at Black fhields; a village, as I was informed, lying in a portion 
of I faddingtonfhire, furrounded by Lothian. 

S' pt. 27. After croffing a rivulet enter the fiiire of Berwick. Afcend Soutry-hil!, 
from whence is a fine view of the firth of Forth, the county of Fife, the Bafs ifle, and 
the rich county of F.aft Lothian immediately beneath us. Tim advantageous fituari >n 
made it a noted beacon, which caufed ii to be particularly noticed in the old Scotch 
laws on that account J. Crofs a tedious dreary moor, and defand into Lauderdale; 
a long nairow bottom, uninclofed, and deftitute of wood, but abundant in corn.' Reach 
Lauder, a fmall town, noted for an infolent act of juftice done by the nobility on-the 
upftart favourites of James III. Cochran a mafoin, created Earl of Mar, Iiommii a tay- 
lor, Leonard a fmith, Rogers a imiftcian, and Torfifan a fencing-mailer, directing all 
his councils, 'file nobility afiemtjied here with their vaftitls, in obedience to his Ma- 
jelty’s fummons, in order to repel a foreign invafion; but. look this opportunity to 
free thcmlelves from thole wretched miniiters. They met in the church to con full 
the neceflkry ineafures, and while they were in debate, Cochran, deputed by the King, 
knocked at the door, to demand the caufe of their aflcmblv. His attendance, and his 
drels, as deferibed by Lindcfay, are mold deferiptive of the fellow’s arrogance, “ vho 
was well accompanied with a band of men of war, to the number of three -hundred 
light axes, all clafd in white livery, and black bends thereon, that they might be known 
for Cochran the Earl of Mar’s men. I Iimfclf was clad in a riding-pic ofbiaok velvet, 
with a great chain of gold about his neck, to the value of five hundred crowns ; and 
four blowing horns, with both the ends of gold and filk, fet with precious ftonrs. Jlis 

Lives of the Doughfles, 169. + Critical Enquiry, See- 3d ed. 289. 
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horn was tipped with fine gold at every end, and a precious '{lone, called a berry!, 
hanging in the midft. This Cochran had his heumont bom before him over-gilt with 
gold, and fo were all the re/t of his horns ; and all his pallions were of fine canvas of 
fiik, and the cords thereof of fine twined filk, and the chains upon his pallions were 
double over-gilt with gold lie was feized, thus equipped, his chain and his horns 
torn from him, and, with his comrades, hanged over a bridge (now dctnolilhcd) in fight 
of the King and the whole army. 

Near the town is Thirlcftane caftle, a fingular old houfe of the Earl of Lauderdale. 
The front final!, bounded on each fide with a great round tower, capt with Hated 
cones. The infide had been heavily iluccoed by the Duke of Lauderdale, one of the 
noted cabal in the time of Charles II. Ilis portrait, by Lely, is to be feen here; a 
much more advantageous one than that by the noble hiflorian, who paints him “ info- 
lent, imperious, flattering, diffembling, had courage enough not to fail, where it was 
abfolutcly necelfary, and no impediment of honour to reftrain him from doing any 
thing that might gratify any of his pallions f.” , 

.After riding two miles through a long trad of coarfe fheep-walks, turn out of the 
great road, and enter the (hire of Roxburgh. 

Pal's by Thrccpwood, infamous in former days for mofs-troopers ; defeend into a 
little vale, and fee fome ruined towers at Colmflicand Hilflap; aicend again, and loon 
a fur fall into a pretty valley wooded and watered by the Gala; and at a houfe of 
the fame name receive every civility from its owner, John Scott, Efq. We have now 
croffed the water, and are in the county of Selkirk, or the forelt of Etrick, which 
was formerly referved by the Scottifh princes for the pleafure of the chace, and 
where they had fmall houfes for the reception of their train. One in Gala Shields, the 
adjoining village, ftill keeps the name of Hunter’s Hall. 

1 his country is fupported chiefly by the breed of fneep, which fell from eight to 
twelve pounds a fcore. They are generally fold into the fouth, but fometirnes into the 
'Highlands, about the month of March, where they are kept during fummer; and, 
after being improved by the mountain-grafs, are returned into the Lowlands the be¬ 
ginning of winter. The ufual weight of a w ether is from thirteen to eighteen pounds 
of twenty-two ounces per quarter. The fleece has been of late much improved by 
the ufe of oil and butter, inftead of tar; and the wool, which once was fold at five 
(hillings and fix-pence, now fells for ten (hillings per (tone of twenty-four pounds. 

Th.- llieep inhabit the hills, but the ground is fo indifferent that an acre will maintain 
but one. A flieep farm of fifteen hundred acres is fel for eighty pounds. Numbers 
of cattle are reared lure ; r;nd much cheele and butter made, but the la!i very bad lit 
general, and ufed chic'fly for greafing the flieep. The Dorfetfhire breed has been in¬ 
troduced here, but, in this northern climate, in tv.o or three years they iofe their prol¬ 
ific nature. 

I am. uncertain whether a cuflorn that prevails a little north of Coldflroam, does not 
extend alfo to thefe parts. About Duns, the fair , fpinfters give much of their leifure 
time to the fpinning of blankets for their wedding portion. On the nuptial night, the 
whole (lock of virgin induftry is placed on the bed. A friend of mir^e has, on fitch 
an occafion, counted not fewer than ten, thick and heavy. Was the Penelope*who 
owned thein fortaken by her Ulyffcs, flie never couicl complain, like the Grecian 
(poufe. 

Non ego deferto ^acuifiem frigida lecio 1 
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About a mile weft of Gala Shields arc very evident vefliges of the great ditch called 
the Catrail, which is twenty-five feet wide, bounded on each fide by a great rampart. 
It has been traced twenty two miles; palfes four miles weft of Hawick, up Docluch- 
hill, by Fairnyfide-hill and Skelfe-hill, acrofs Ellen water, alcends Carriage-hill, and 
goes by the Maiden Paps, reaches Pear fell on the Dead-water, on the borders of 
Northumberland, and from thence may be traced beyond Langholme, pointing to¬ 
wards Cannonfby, on the river Eik. On feveral parts of its courfe are ftrong round 
forts, well fortified with ditches and ramparts, feme even exceeding in ftrength thofe of 
the Romans. Whether it ever reached farther north than Gala has not been dif- 
covered, but the tradition is, that it extended from fea to lea. Mr. Gordon, the only 
antiquary that has explored it, traces it no farther; but has obferved the chain of 
forts towards eaft Lothian. It is probable, that is was call up by the inhabitants of the 
country north-weft of it, as a protection againlt the inroads of invaders j but who they 
were, or what was the date of the work, are difficulties not to be determined from 
hiftorical authority. , 

Sept. 28. Continue my journey for a time along a fertile bottom, and, near 
the junction (the laft in this place,) of the Gaia and the Tweed, a fine river, again 
enter the (hire of Roxburgh. 

All the country is open, and much of it full of corn. Here the farmers injudicioufly 
cut up the Tides of the hills, and fpoil their fine iheep-walks to get a little late and bad 
eorn. ' 

At a place called Bridgend ftood, till within thefe few years, a large pier*, the re¬ 
maining one of four, which formed here a large bridge over the Tweed. In it was a 
gateway large enough for a carriage to pafs through, and over that a room, twenty-feven 
feet by fifteen, the refidence of the perfon who took the tolls. This bridge was not 
formed with arches, but with great planks laid from pier to pier. It is faid that it was 
built by David I. in order to afford a paffage to his abby of Melros, which he had 
tiewly tranflated from its ancient fite; and alfo to facilitate the journies of the devout 
to the four great pilgrimages of Scotland, viz. Scone, Dundee, Paifley, and Melros. 

Crofs the new bridge, pafs by Damwick, and foon after by Skinner or Skirmiffi-hill, 
noted in 1526 for a fray between the Earl of Angus and the family of the Scotts, under 
their laird, Scott of Buccleugh. Angus had poffeffion of the perfon of James V. then 
in his minority ; and ufed his power with fo little moderation, as to make the young 
prince defirous of being releafed. The power of the DouglaflVs was often an over* 
match for the regal. Such was the cafe at prefent; James therefore was obliged to 
apply to Buccleugh, a potent borderer, to attempt his deliverance. That Lord, in order 
to bring His Majefty within the limits of his eftate^ encouraged ail kinds of exceffes 
among his people. This brought the King, attended by Angus, to fupprefs their de¬ 
predations. Buccleugh appeared with his powers ; a lkirmiffi begun, the Scotts were 
defeated, and James was for a time obliged to fubmit to the tyranny of his keeper. 

At a fmall diftance lie the elegant remains of the abby of Melros, founded in 1136, 
by David I., as thefe jingling lines import; 

Anno millenp centenn, ter qttoque drno, 

Et feato Chritti, Melrofe, fundata fuiiU. 

David peopled It with Ciftertians, brought from Rivale abby, in Yorkshire, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. At the Reformation, James Douglas was appointed 


® * 

* Communicated to me by a gentleman who remember* the pier, now demoliflied. 
..engraved what remained in hia time, in hh 64th plate. 


Mr. Gordon has 
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commcndator, who took down much of the building Tn order to ufe the materials in 
building a large houfe for himfelf, which is Rill flan ling, and dated 1590. Nothing is 
left of the abbey, excepting a part of the cloiftcr walls, elegantly carved ; but the ruins of 
the church are of moft uncommon beauty ; part is at prefont uf?d for divine fervice, 
the reft uncovered ; but every part docs great honour to the architect, whofe memory 
is preferved on the walls in thefe uncouth lines : 

John Murdo film tym ca'lit was I, 

Atul horn in P.iryf!c certainly ; 

Aik! had in kepying all mafom v/erk, 

Of Sant 1 droys, the hye kirk 
Of Glafgn, Mehoi, and Paifliy, 

Ot Nyddyfrlayl, and of Galway. 

Pray to God and Mary baith, 

And fweet St. John keep this half kirk from fhaith. 

The fouth fide and the eafl: window arc elegant pafl defeription ; the windows lofty, 
the tracery light, yet ftrong. The church hacf been in form of a crofs, and of confi- 
derable dimenfions; the pillars cluftered ; their capitals enriched with moft beautiful 
foliage of vine leaves and grapes. A window at the north end of the tranfept is a moft 
rich role cjuatre-foil. The work of the outfide is done with uncommon delicacy and 
cunning. The fpires or pinnacles that grace the roof ; the brackets and niches that, 
till 1640, were adorned with ftatues, are rnatchlefs performances. But what the fury 
of the difciples of Knox had fpared, the ftupid steal of covenanting bigots deftroyed. 
In times long prior to thefe it had felt the rage of impious invaders. In 1322, the 
baffled Edward II. vented his rage on the abbies of Melrofs and Dryburgh. Richard II. 
was not more merciful to it; and in the reign of Henry VIII., in 1544, two of his 
captains, violating the remains of the Douglaffes, felt the fpoedy refentment of their 
descendant, Archibald Earl of Angus, in the'battle of Ancrum-moor. 

The fide of the weft end of the church, which remains Handing, is divided into five 
chapels, once probably belonging to private families; for (befides Alexander II., who 
lay below the great altar) it was the place of interment of the Douglaftes, and other 
potent families. James Earl of Douglas, (lain at the battle of Otterbourn, was depo- 
fited here with all the pomp that either the military or the religious profeflion could 
beftow. Here too lies the Lord of Liddefdale, the flower of chivalry, who fell an aflaf*. 
floated viftim to the jealoufy of William J. Earl of Douglas. His eulogy ftyles him 
** terrible and fearefull inarms; meek, milde, and gentle in peace; the fcourge of 
England, and fure buckler and wall of Scotland, whom neither hard fuccefte could 
make flack, nor profperous lloathfull 

The fituation of this religious houfe is remarkably pleafant, feated near the Tweed, 
and (haded with woods, above whofe fummits foar the venerable ruins, and the tricapi- 
tated top of Eldon hill. On one of the heads is a Roman camp. I have fmee been 
informed of others, with military ways, to be traced in various places. 

Pafs by Newfted, and Red-abby-ftead, a houfe belonging once to the knights Tern- 
plarsf. Proceed to Old Melros, now.reduced to a Angle houfe, on a lofty.promontory, 
peninfulated by the Tweed ; a moft beautiful feene, the banks lofty and wooded, varied 
with perpendicular rocks, jutting like buttrefles from top to bottom. This was the fite 
of the ancient abbey of C.uldees, mentioned by Bede to have exifted in 664, in the reign 
of the Saxon Gfwy. This place was as celebrated for the aullerities of Drifthelmus, as 

• Life of the Douglafles, 78. 

•f Mentioned in the £)cfcri, tiorfof the Parifli of Melros, p. 7, uhuoticed by Keith. 
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ever Finchal- was for thofe of St. Godric. The firft was reftored to life after being dead 
for an entire night. During that fpace he puffed through purgatory and hell, had the 
beatific vifion, -and got very near to the confines of heaven. His angelic guide gave 
him an ufcful leffon on the efficacy of prayer, alms, fading, and particularly maffies of 
holy men ; infallible means to relieve the fouls of friends and relations from the place 
of torment *. 

The deferiptions which Bede has given of the feats of mifery and blifs are very poe¬ 
tical. He paints purgatory as a valley of a ftupendous length, breadth, and depth : one 
fide filled by furious ilorms of hail and fnow ; the other with lambent, inextinguifhable 
flames. In thefe the fouls of the deceafed alternately experienced the extremes of heat 
and cold. Both Shakefpcare and Milton make ufe of the fame idea: the firft in his 
beautiful defeription. of the date of the dead in Mcafure for Meafure 

Ay. but to die and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obftrinftion, and to rot; 

Thi., fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted fpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide' 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbcd ice ; 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds. 

And blown with refllefs violence about' 

The pendent world! 

Milton’s thought is dreffed only in different words: 

At certain revolutions all the damn'd 
, Arc brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ; 

From beds of raging fire to flarve in ice 
Their foft ethereal heat. 

Crofs the Tweed at Dryburgh boat, and re-enter the (hire of Berwick. On the nor¬ 
thern fide, in the deep gloom of wood, are the remains of the abbey of Dryburgh, 
founded by Hugh Morville, conftable of Scotland, in the time of David I., and Beatrix 
de Campo Bello his wife. There are fcarce any reliques of the church, but much of 
the convent, the refe&ory, fupported by two pillars, fcveral vaults, and other offices; 
part of the cloifter walls, and a fine radiated window of ftone-work. Thefe remains are 
not inelegant, but are unadorned. This was inhabited by Prscmonftratenfian monks, 
who ftyled the Irifli abbies of Drum la croix and Woodburn their daughters f. At the 
Reformation James VI. bellowed Dryburgh on Henry Erlkine, fecond fon of the Earl 
of Mar, whofe houfe as commendator isftill inhabited. 

Continue the ride through a fine'country full of gentle rifmgs, covered with corn, 
and refembling Picardy. Keep ftill in fight of the Tweed, whole banks, adorned*with 
hanging woods, and variety of beautiful borders, well merit the apoftrophe of the old 
fong: 

How fweet are the banks of the Tweed ! 

1* 

Pafs oppofite to a round tower, called Little Den, placed on a cliff above the river, 
once a border-houfe of the Kers. Crofs the river at another ferry. Pafs by Ruther¬ 
ford, where Robert IJI. founded an h r fpital, dedicated to Mary Magdalene,' and be¬ 
llowed it on the abbey of Jedburgh, which was to maintain here a prieft to pray for his 
foul, and thofe of his anceftors, kings of Scotland J. 

* Bede, lib. v. c. 12. p. 196. f Monafticon Hibernicum, 140, 141. % Keith, 292. 
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Again enter the county of Roxburgh, and foon after fee, on a high cliff above the 
water, a frnall Roman camp, with two deep Ioffes on the land fide, and not tar dift.mt an 
exploratory mount. The view grows more piclurelque; the river, bou.uWl hy Efiy 
cliffs, cloathed with trees; and on a rifing a little beyond appear the gaat woods of 
Fleurus, and the houfe in front, the feat of the Duke of Roxburgh. 

Pafs beneath the fite of the once potent cattle of Roxburgh, feated on a vaft and lofty 
knowl, of an oblong form, fuddcnly rifing out of the plain, n<‘-\r the j.mcti-.m of the 
Tweed and the Tiviot. On the north and welt it had been defended by a great fids. 
The fouth impends over the Tiviot, Come of whofe waters were diverted in former times 
into the caftle ditch, by a dam obliquely eroding- the dream, and whole remains are 
Hill vifible. A few fragments of walls are all that exift of this mighty ftrength, the 
whole area being filled with trees of confiderable age. At the foot was once feared a 
town of the fame name, deltroycd by James II. when he undertook the liege of the 
callle, and probably never re built. 

The ancient name of the callle was Marohidun, Marehmont, or the hill on the 
marches *. The name of the founder eludes my enquiry. The firft mention I find 
of it is in 1132!, when a treaty was concluded here on the part ol King Stephen, by 
Thurllan, arciibilhop of York, between him and David I. In 1174, after William the 
Lion was taken prifoncr near the callle of Alnwick, Roxburgh and four others of the 
ftrongeft in Scotland were delivered to Henry II., as fecurities for doing homage (on 
his relejfe) for the crown of Scotland +. They were reltored to the Scots by his fuc- 
ceflbr. In 1296 it was taken by Edward I. § In 1342, the year in which David Bruce 
returned from France, this fortrefs was reltored to his crown by the valour of Alexan¬ 
der Ramfay, who was appointed governor; an honour he enjoyed but a Ihort time, 
being furpriied by the envious Douglas, and llarved to death in the callle of Hermi¬ 
tage ||. The Scots loft this fortrefs in the reign of Edward III., who twice celebrated 
his birth-day in it<j[. It was put into the hands of Lord Henry Percy, after the defeat 
and captivity of David, at the battle of Nevil’s-crofs **. But the inolt diltinguilhed 
fiege was that in 1560, fatal to James II., a wife and gallant prince, who was (lain by 
the burlling of one of his own cannons. A large holly, inclofed with a wall, marks the 
fpot. 1 Iis queen, Mary of Gueldres, carried on the attack with vigour, took and totally 
demolilhed it. 

We have feen before the misfortunes that attended the firft of this ill-fated name. 
James I. fell by the hands of aflallins at Perth : his fucceffor met at this place, in the 
height of profperity, with a violent death. James III. was murdered by his rebellious 
fubje&s, after the battle netir Bannockbourn. James IV. loft his life in Flodden field. 
James V. died of a broken heart, on the defeat at Solway ; and the fate of his unhappy 
daughter, Mary Stuart, is unknown to none. In her fon, James VI., adverfity remitted 
for a time the perfecution of the race ; but refumed it with double fury agaiuft his fuc¬ 
ceffor Charles. His fon experienced a long feries of misfortunes; and the bigotted 
James fuffered the punifliment of Ijis infatuation, and tranfmitted to his offspring exile 
and feclufion from the throne of their anceftors. • 

Pafs by an inclofure called the Friery, the fite of a houfe of Francifcans, belonging to 
Roxburgh. Ford the Tiviot, which gives the name of Tiviol-dale to all the fine country 
from Melros to this place, notwithftanding it is waflied by the Tweed; fo that the old 
long, with propriety, calls its inhabitants 

* Camden. f Holinflied, Hill. Scot. 183T % Lord Lyttleton’s Henry II. 8?o. v. 220. Major.^y. 

§ Wallingham. || Major, 243. f Walfingham, 134. 146. •* Major, 244. 
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AU plcifant men of Tiviotdalt, 
fall by the river Tweed. 

Have here a mod charming view of Kelfo, its ancient church, Mr. Dxkfcn’s pretty 
houfe, and the elegant bridge of fix arches over the Tweed, near its junction with the 
Tiviot. On eroding it enter that neat place built much after the manner of a Klemifh 
town, with a iquare and town-houfe. It contains about twt-nty-feven hundred,fouls, 
has a very couiiderabie market, and great quantities of corn are fold hi re weekly by 
iample. Thcparifh church is daikfomeand inconvenient, being part of that belonging 
to the abbey ; but a new one is building, in an o£tagon<J form, eighty-two feet in dia¬ 
meter, fupported-by a circle of piilars. 

'1 he abbey of Tyronenfians was a vad pile, and to judge by the remains, of venerable 
magnificence. The walls are ornamented with fa lie round arches, interfering each 
other. Such intet feClions form a true Gothic arch, and may as probably have given 
rife to that mode, as the arched (hades of avenues. The fteeple of the church is a vail 
tower. 1 his houfe was founded by David I. when Earl of Cumberland. He frit 
placed it at Selkirk, then removed it to Roxburgh, and finally, when he came to the 
crown, fixed it here in 1128. Its revenues were in money above two thouland a year 
Scots. '1 he abbot was allowed to wear a mitre and pontifical robes j to be exempt from 
epifcopal jurisdiction, and permitted to be prefent at ail general councils. 

The environs of Kellb aie very fine; the lands confill of gentle rifings, inclofed with 
hedges, and extremely fertile. They have much reafon to boaft of their profpe&s. 
From the Chalkheugh is a fine view of the forks of the rivers, Roxburgh hill. Sir James 
Douglas’s neat feat,-and at a dillance Fleurs ; and from Pinnacle hill is feen a vaft ex¬ 
tent of country, highly cultivated, watered with long reaches of the Tweed, well wooded 
on each margin. Thefe borderers ventured on cultivation much earlier than thofe on the 
■weft or eaft, and have made great progrefs in every fpecies of rural ceconomy. Turnips 
and cabbages, for the ufe of cattle, cover many large trads ; and potatoes appear in 
vaft fields. Much wheat is raifed In the neighbourhood, part of w'hich is lent up the 
firth of Forth, and part into England. 

The fleeces here are very fine, and fell from twelve to fourteen fliillings the ftonc, of 
twenty-four pounds; and the picked kind from eighteen to twenty, 'lhe wool is fent 
into Yorkfhire, to l.inlithgow, or into Aberdecnfhire, for the flocking manufacture; 
and fome is woven here into a cloth called plains, and fold into England to be drifted. 
Here is affo a confiderablc manufacture of white leather, chiefly to fupply the capital of 
Scotland. . 

From what I can col /eft, the country is greatly depopulated. In the reign of 
Jaims VI., ora little before the muon, it is faid that this county could fend out fifteen 
thoufand fighting men ; at prefent it could not raife three thoufand. But plundering 
in thofe times was the trade of the borderers, which might occafion the multitude of 
inhabitants. 

I cannot leave Kelfo without regretting my not arriving there in time to fee the races, 
which had been the preceding week. Thefe are founded, not on the fordid principles 
of gaming, or difjipation, or fraud, but on the beautiful bafis of benevolence, and with 
the amiable view of conciliating the affeftions of two nations, "where the good and the 
bad, common to every place, are only divided by a rill fcarcely to be diftinguifhed; 
but prejud : ce for a time could find no merit but within its own narrow bourne. Some 
enlarged minds, however, determined to break the fafeination of erroneous opinion, to 
Mist with their felloW-iubjeCts, and to inflruCt both’ the great vulgar and the final!, that 
the northern and fouthem borders of the Tweed created in their inhabitants but a mere 

difference 
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difference without a diftinttion, and that virtue and good fenfe were equally common to 
both. At thefe races the ilewards are felefted from each nation j a Percy and a Douglas 
may now be feen hand in hand ; the example of charity fpreads, and may it fpread, with 
all its fwect influences, to the remoteft corner of our ifland !' 

What pleafing times to thofe that may be brought in contrail! when every houfe 
was made dcfcnfible, and each owner garrifoned againft.his neighbour; when revenge 
at one time diflated an inroad, and neceflity at another; when the miftrefs of a caftle 
has prefented her fons with their fpurs to remind them that her larder was empty ; and 
that by a forray they mult fuppiy it at the expence of the borderers; when every even¬ 
ing the Iheep were taken from the hills, and the cattle from their pafture, to be fecured 
in the lower floor from robbers prowling like wolves for prey ; and the difappointed 
thief found all in fafety,. from the fears of the cautious owner. The following Ample 
lines give a true pi&ure of the times : 

Then Johnie Armftrong to JVillie *gan fay, 

Billie, a riding then will we : 

England and us have been long at feud, 

Pei haps we may hit on fome bootie. 

Then they’re come on to Hutton-ha r 
Tiny rade that proper place about; 

But the laird he was the wifer man,, 

For he had leit na geir without. 

Thefe were the exploits of petty robbers; but when princes dilated an inroad, the 
conlequences bore a proportion to their rank. An Armftrong might drive away a few 
fheep; but when an Henry directs invafion, 192 towns, towers, ftedcs, barnekyns, 
churches, and baftel-houfes are burnt ; 403 Scots flain, 816 taken prifoners ; 10316 
cattle, 12492 Iheep, 1296 nags and geldings, 200 goats, 200 bolls of corn, and infight 
geare without meafure, carried off. Such were the fucceffes during four months of the. 
year 1544*- 

Crofs the river, turnalmofl: due eaft, and after a ride of three or four miles find my- - 
fell at the extremity of the kingdom. I look back to the north, and with.a grateful 
mind acknowledge every benefit I received from the remoteft of the Hebrides to the 
prefent fpot; whether I think of the hofpitality of the rich, or the efforts of unblameable 
poverty, flraining every nerve to accommodate me, amidft dreary hills, and ungenial 
fkies. The little accidents of diet, or of lodgings, affect not me : I look farther than 
the mere differences of living, or of cuftoms;. to the good heart, and extenfive benevo¬ 
lence, which foftens every hardlhip, and turns into delicacies the groffeft fare.- My 
conliitution never yet was difpofed to apathy ; for which 1 can claim no merit, but am 
thankful to the author of my frame, fince “ I feel not in myfclf thofe common antipa¬ 
thies that 1 can difeover in others : thofe national -repugnancies do not touch me, nor 
do I behold with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch, much more my 
fellow-fubjefts, howfoever remotely placed from me. But where I find their actions 
in balance with my countrymen’s, I honour, love, and embrace them in fome degree. 

I was born in the eighth climate, but feem to be framed and conftellated unto all: all. 
places, all airs, make unto me one country; I am in England every where, and under. 
every meridian f.” 

Crofs an infignificant rill, called Riding-burn, and enter Northumberland. 

• Haynt’s State papers, 43 to 51. f Rcligio Medici, p. 33., 
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through Carham, a village, on the fouthern banks of the Tweed. Here was* 
houle of black canons, a cell to that of Kirkham, in Yorkfhire. It was burnt in 1296 
by the Scots, under Wallace, who gives name to this day to an adjacent field. Sec a 
fragment of Warkcaftle, once the property of the Roffes, originally granted by Henry 
III. * to Robert, fon of the Baron of Helmfly. It palled afterwards into the family of 
the Greys, who took their title from the place. After the union of the two kingdoms, 
by tlie accdlion of James I., Lord Grey’s eftate role from onethoufand to feven or.cight 
thoufand pounds a year f ; fo inftantly did thefe parts experience the benefit. 

It was often attacked by the Scots, and in 1296 was taken and burnt by them. The 
love of a Robert de Rofs for a fair Scot occafioned this misfortune. He betrayed it to 
his northern neighbours, and then joined the famous Wallace J. In 1383 it was again 
burnt by the Scots § ; but after the battle of Floddcn, the garrifon revenged its former 
difgrace by cutting off numbers of the fug' ives. 

Leave behind us, on the northern fide of the Tweed, C.oldftream, the head-quarters 
of General Monk; from whence he marched to rcllore monarchy to his diftreffed 
country. On the fouthern fide is Cornhill, noted for its fine Roman camp ||, which we 
palled unwittingly on the left. This town lies in a large detached part of Durham, fur- 
rounded by Northumberland. 

All this country is open, deftitute of trees, and almoft even of hedges ; for hedges 
arc in their infancy in thefe parts, as it is not above feven or eight years fince they have 
been introduced. The land is fertile, fwells into gentle rifings, and is rich in corn. It 
is miferably depopulated ; a few great farm-houfes and hamlets appear rarely fcattercd 
over the vail trafts. There are few farms of lefs value than one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year; they are generally three, four, or five hundred ; and I heard of one, 
poffefled by a Tingle family, that even reached twenty-five hundred : in this was a Tingle 
field of three thoufand acres, and which i^ok fix hundred bolls of feed-wheat, of fix 
Winchefier bufliels each. A humour fatal to the commonwealth prevails over many 
parts of the north, of flinging numbers of ftnall tc ements into a large one, in order to 
fave the expence of building; or perhaps to avoid the multiplicity of receipts, lay a 
whole country into a flieep-walk. Thefe devour poor men’s houfes, and expel the 
ancient inhabitants from their fire-fides, to leek their bread in a Itrange land. I have 
heard of a character (I have forgot the fpot it curfes) that is too barbarous and infamous 
to be overlooked ; which has fo little feeling as to depopulate a village of two hundred 
fouls, and to level their houfes to the ground , to deilroy eight or ten farm-houfes on 
an eftate of athouland a year, for the fake of turning almoft the whole into a Ihcep- 
walk. There he lives, and there may he long live his own tormentor! detefling, cle- 
tefled by, all mankind! Wark and Lcarmouth, once confiderable places, are now 
fcarcely inhabited : the laft, formerly a great market-town, is now reduced to afingle 
farm-houfe. The inhabitants have long fince been difperfed, forced to exchange the 
wholefume, the vigorous, the innocent lives of the rural oeconomifts, for the fickly 
Ihort-lived employs of manufafturtrs in Birmingham, and other great towns, where 
difeafe, and often corrupted morals, caufe double the confumption of people as would 
happen, were they permitted to enjoy their ancients feats. The want of labourers be¬ 
gins to be fenfibly felt. As a proof, they are retained by the year; and policy diftates 
to theft employers, the affording them good wages: each has his cottage, a piece of 
land, gratis, and a Ihillmg a day in fummer, and ten-pence in winter. I call this good 

* DuaJale’s Baron, j. 554. -J- Lift of Lord Keeper Guildford, 139. J Dugdala’s Baron, i. e54, 

i Holinlied, vol. in. ^44. |J Wallis’s Northumberland, ii. 461, 
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pay m a country which ought to be very cheap; if not, what are the fine efleCts of the 
great improvements? The Spectator fpeaks much of the ckTerts of the man that raids 
two ears of corn where one grew before. But who will point out the man who has the 
foul to make his poor brethren feel the happy effect of his art ? 1 believe, that at pre- 
fent there are numbers who have raid'd ten for one that were known a few years ago. 
It would be natural to fuppofe, that plenty would introduce cheapnefs ; but till the pro¬ 
vidential plenty of the prefent year, corn was exactly double the value of what it \\;s 
fourteen years paft. Yet the plenty of money has not been found doubled by the poor 
manufacturer or labourer. The land-owner in the north has taken full care of himfelf. 
A farm of 75I. per annum, twenty years ago, has been lately fet for 3C5I., another of 

2301., will be loon fet for icoel. per annum. An eflate was bought in 1759, for 

65001., it confifled of 15C0 acres, of wlncn 750 have been fold for 8400I. And all 
tliefe improvements rcfult from the unprincipled and iniquitous notion of making the 
buyer of the produce pay not only to latisiy the demand of the landlord, hut to enable 
the fanner to make a princely fortune, and to live with a luxury the fliamc of the 
times. They have lofl the refpcdable character of the old Englifh yeomanry, by loo 
dole an imitation of the extravagant follies of their betters. 

The oxen of thefe parts are very fine ; a pair has been fold for fixty-five pounds. 
The weight of one was a hundred and fixty-eight flones. The mountain fheep are fold 
for half-a guinea apiece; the lowland ewes for a guinea ; the wethers for a guinea and 
a half: the bcfl wool from fixteen to eighteen (hillings the hone, of twenty-three pounds 
and a half:—But to purfue our journey : 

Obferve on the right feveral very regular terraces cut on the face of a hill. They are 
moft cxaCtly formed, a little railed in the middle, like a fine walk, and about twenty 
feet broad, and of a very confiderablc length. In fome places were throe, in others five 
flights, placed one above the other, terminating exactly in a line at each end, and mofh 
precifely finifhed. 1 am told, that Inch tiers of terraces are not uncommon in thefe 
parts, where they are called baulks. Mr. Wallis conjectures them to be places for the 
militia to arrange ihemfelves on in time of w'ar, that they might fhew thomfelves to ad¬ 
vantage thus place.'! rank above rank # . Mr. Gordon describes feveral which he law in 
Scotland, which he conjectures to have been Roman, and formed for itinerary encamp- 
ments j ; in my opinion a lefs fatisfaclory account. It appears more rcafonable, that 
they were defigned for what Mr. Wallis imagines, as nothing could more highly gia- 
tily the pride of a chieftain’s heart, in this warlike country, than to review, at one, 
glance, his vaflals placed fo advantageoufly for that purpofe. 

Reach the village of Palinlburne, and finding neither provifion for man or horfe, 
have recourfe to the hofpitality of John Aikew, Efq.; of Palinfburne-Hall, where all 
our wants were relieved in the amplelt manner. From his houfe we vifited Fioddui 
hill, celebrated in biftory for the greatefl lol’s the Scots every lullained. Here in 1313, 
encamped James IV. in hisill-advifed invalion of England. According to the cullom ol 
the time, every chieftain had his fepVate camp, whole velligcs are apparent this day. 
Infatuated with the love of I.ady Heron, of Ford, a neighbouring caltlej, he wafted his 
days in inactivity, and fuffered the fair Dalilah to vifit the Earl of Surry,'the general of 
his enemy, under pretence of receiving from her intelligence of his motions. She be¬ 
trayed her credulous lover, whofe army dwindled by delay, of which clans were always 
impatient. The enemy unexpectedly appeared before him ; he would neither permit a 

* Hitt. Northumberland, ii. jo { -}- Itinerary, 114, 115. 

J Lindcfay, Drummond/145. 
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retreat, nor fuffer his gallant matter of artillery to annoy them in their paflage over the 
Till *. Surry cut off his paflage into Scotland, and brought on the engagement, that 
the devoted prince fo much wiflied for : it raged chiefly near Brankfton. The Scots 
formed a ring round their monarch, and he fell with many wounds, furrounded by the 
dead bodies of his faithful nobility. Not a great houfe in Scotland but lamented the 
*lofs of its chieftain or near relation. The body of the king was enbahned, cered and 
wrapped in lead ; and prefented with the King’s gauntlet to Queen Catherine, then at 
the palace at Richmond. After excommunication was taken off (on representation 
that he gave figns of repentance + in his laft moments) he was interred in the abbey at 
Shene. On the diffolution, the. body was flung with great indecency into a lumber 
room, where it continued till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, where Stow lays he faw it. 
Some workmen wantonly cut off the head ; which was preserved for fome time by one 
Tounge, matter glazier to her Majefty, who tired with it, gave it to the fexton of St. 
Michael’s church, Wood-ttreet, to be buried among the vulgar bones of the charnel 
houfe J. Such pofthumous refpefl do the reliquesof piinces receive! The Scots pre¬ 
tend that his body was never found, and ihat which was taken for it by the Knglifb, 
•was that of one of his nobility ; for many on that fatal day dreffed theinfelves in the 
fame habit. They alledge, that the body found was not furrounded with the penitential 
■chain § ; but it is poffible, as Mr. Guthrie imagines, that lign of remorfc for his par¬ 
ricide was only worn on certain days. Ilis fword and dagger are now in the Heralds 
•office, prefented by the vi&orious earl ||. 

Oflober tft. Pafs near l ord cattle, now the feat of Sir John Delaval, pofleffed in 
'the reign of Henry III. by Odonel de Ford ; and by the marriage of his daughter to 
William Heron, patted into that family <[[: from them to the Carrs j from the Carrs to 
the prefent owner. 

Crofs Millefield plain, a flat of five miles extent; obferve on one part a circular 
camp, with a fingle fols and dike j and oppofite to it, a fmall Iquare entrenchment. 
At the village of Millefield is faid to have been the refidence of the Kings of Bernicia 
■after Edwin **. On the right is Copeland cattle.; a fquare tower, formerly the feat of 
the Wallaces, but in our time transferred to the Ogles, by purchafe. Crofs the Glen, 
a fmall river, but honoured with baptizing in its waters a multitude of Northumbrians, 
who were converted by Paulinus, after King Edwin had embraced the faith : the reli- 
dence of him and his queen being at that time at Adigefrin, the neighbouring Yever- 

ingtt- 

Pafs by Humbledon bill, where, in 1401, the Scots under Archibald, Earl of Doug¬ 
las, received a fignal defeat by the Engiifh, commanded by Henry Percy, furnamed llot- 
fpur, in which Douglas was taken prifoner. On the hid are fome marks of entrench¬ 
ments, which the Scots flung up before the battle. The face of this hill is alfo di¬ 
vided by multitudes of terraces, refembling thofe above deferibed. 

Ride throug Wooler, a fjmall town. Obferve feveral of the people wear the bonnet, 
the laft remains of the Englilh drefs in the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. The hills 
•on the right approach very near us, and the country rifes on both fides, and forms a 
mixture of corn-land and Iheep-walk. On the weft appear the Cheviot hills, fmooth 
and verdant. A'mong them is laid the feene of the battle of Chevy-chace, in the cele¬ 
brated ballad of that name. 'Notwithstanding there is nothing but ballad authority for 

* I.jndefay, i .6. -j- Rymer’s Foedera, xiii p 3°y. J Stow’s London, 410. 539. 

•f Lindefay, 96. r 17, 1'ft. || Lamhr’s Hid, Flodden, fronfifpiece. 

DMgdale, Baron. i‘ 730. ** Caipdtn, ii. 1097. Wallis, ii. ff Bede, lib. 1 1. c. 13. p. 95. 
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it, yet it Is highly probably that fuch an action might have happened between two rival 
chieftains, jealous of the invafion of their hunting-grounds. The limits of the king¬ 
doms were then unfettled; and even at this time, there are debateable lands amidft 
thefe very hills. The poet has ufed a licence in his defcription of the fight, and mixed 
in it fome events of the battle of Otterboume, for neither a Percy nor a Dougiafs fell in 
this woful hunting. 

Turn three miles to thefouth-eaft to vifit Chillingham caftle, the ancient property of 
the Greys, afterwards Lords of Werk, now of the Earl of Tankerville. The prefent 
building is large, and of no greater antiquity than the time of James I. Here are num¬ 
bers of portraits, atmoft entirely mifnamed. In the hall is the picture of a toad, faid to 
have been found in the centre of the ilone it is painted on; and beneath are thefe lines: 

Heus Stagyrita, 

Tuo fi velis quid mirabilius Earipo, 

Hue veuito. 

Fluant, refluantque maria, et fit Lunaticua 
Qui fuo tnviam fpoliat honorc: 

En tibi novi quid, quod non portat Africa, 

Ncc fabulofis Nilus arenia, 

Ignem, flammamquc puram, 

Aura tamen vitali caflam !_ 

Coeco e receffu feifli, quod vides, faxi, 

Obitetricea lueem Lithotomi dedere Manus 
Vivo Bufoni. 

In the park are between thirty and forty wild cattle, of the fame kind with thofe de- 
feribed at Drutnlanrig. 

Pal's over a dreary country, chiefly a fheep walk, open, and without trees; crofs the 
Till, a fmatl river, and on Hegely moor fee the o&agonal lliaft of Percy’s crofs, on 
whofe broader fides are carved the arms of the family, crefents and pikes. This was 
ere&ed in memory of Sir Ralph Percy, who was flain here, in 1^63, in battle between 
the partizans of the houfe of Lancafter, and Lord Montacute. Lord Hungerford, and 
the other leaders, fled at the firft onfet; he, with the fpirit of a Percy, kept his ground, 
and died, confoling himfelf, that he had “ laved the bird in his breaftmeaning, that 
he had preferved his allegiance to Henry, never reflecting, as the unglozing hif- 
toriaris * of old times remark, that he had abandoned that unhappy prince in his great- 
eft neceflity, andfubmitted to his rival, Edward. 

Near this crofs get on an ancient military road, micalled the Watling-ftreet, which 
runs north into Scotland, and fouth to Corbridge. The northern part is better known 
by the name of the DevilVdike: but as there is not a fingle ftation on it, from the place 
it unites with the genuine Roman way near Beuclay, it may be fuppofed to have been 
the works of the Saxons, there being variety of little fortreffes near its courfe. ' 

After a few miles riding, fall into the vale of Whittingham, inclofed with hedges of 
ancient (landing. Leave, on the right, the conic hill of Glanton-Pike, a noted beacon. 
Again crofs the Till, at this place*called the Bremilh. Ride through Whittingham, a 
little town, on the Ain, (here a little dream,) and, palling over part of She black and 
-difinal Rimfide moor, lie at a neat inn, called the Half-way houfe. * 

October a, Defccnd into a cultivated narrows vale: reach the fmall town of Roth- 
bury, feated on the Coquet, which, below the town, runs through a large extent of fiat 
free-done rock, in a flit about forty feet long and five wide, through which the 
dream rufhes with great violence, and has worn multitudes of tl\p(e circular bafons 
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called the Giant’s-pots. This manor belonged to the Coverings j a name taken from 
a place in Effex, but their firft fetrlement was in this county. In the reign of King 
John, one of them, didinguiflted by the name of Fitz-Roger, obtained a grant of this 
manor, with the woods belonging ; but his majefty refei ved to himfelf the liberty of 
hunting in them. But the lad of the family refigning it to the crown, it was re-granted 
to the Percies, by Edward III. * 

Crofs the Coquet, on a bridge of four arches; afeend a fleep hill, and arrive in a 
wooi’Jefs, liedgdefs, and uncultivated country, which continues for fome miles; the 
inclofures either banks or done walls. Reach Camhoe, a row of neat houfes on an 
eminence, where the country mends, and trees and hedges appear. Mr. Wallis f fays, 
it fignifies the fort on the hill, and that in the reign of Henry HI. it belonged to Sir 
Robert de Camhoe, high-fheriff of the county. 

Below it is Wallington; a good huufe, belonging to Sir Walter Blacket, whofe 
ancellor purchafed it from the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, beheaded in 1696, in 
whofe family it had been from the rt igt> of Henry IV. After a few miles pals by Swin- 
bqrne callle, eroding a little north of it, the true Watling-dreet way, which runs into 
the (hire of Roxburgh. At Choilerton, we crofs the Erring, a fmall dream, falling juft 
below into the north Tyne, a beautiful river, with doping banks, finely cu'tivated. At 
a fmall didance fouth of Cholletton, crofs the fite of Adrian’s dike, and Sevcrus’s wall, 
oppofite to Walwick, the ancient Cilurnum ; a dation on the well bank of the Tyne. 
Here was dationed the body of horfe, or ala fecunda AJiorum, as appears by a fepulchral 
done, figured by Horfely J Several other monumental inscriptions have been found 
there, preserved by the fame author. This wall, which is commonly known by the name 
of the Pifts wall, erodes the iflund from fea to fea, beginning at Boulnefs § : on the Solway 
firth, and ending in a fort at Coufin's-houfe near the village of Wall’s-end, the old 
Segedunum, near the mouth of the Tyne, a few miles eaft of Pons iElii, or Newcaftle. 
The whole length of this vaft work was fixty-eighth miles and three furlongs ||; the 
height, in the time of Bede ^f, twelve feet, exclufive perhaps of parapet. The thick- 
nefs, from feven to nine feet. It was guarded by a multitude of towers, generally within 
lefs than a mile didant from each other; all of them fixty-fix feet fquare. Between every 
two of-thefe towers were four exploratory turrets, only four yards fquare : as thefe were 
within call,centinels were placed in them to give an alarm. Befidts thele were feventeen 
flations, at about four miles didance from each other. Thefe are known by names fuch as 
Cilurnum, Procolida, and the like. A military way was made by Severus, at the fame 
time with his wall, and ran from turret to turret, and was regularly paved 

JMore to adid my own memory, than to inform the reader, L may be permitted to 
name, in order of time, the number of walls or defences, formed by the Romans, or 
repaired by them, in order to keep our northern feJlow-fubjeds within bounds. The 
fird was the chain of forts, /nade by Agricola, from the firth of Forth to that of Clyde, 
in the year 81, to protect his conquefts from the incurfions of-the Caledonians ; and, 
as Tacitus exprefles it, to remove them, as it were, ip to another illand. 

The fecorid was the vallum, or dike, flung up by Adrian, in the year 121. Spartianff 
bears witnefs to this; who informs us, that Adrian vifited Britain, reformed many 
things, and made a wall eighty mi les^long, to feparate the barbarians from the Romans. 

* Dugdale’s Baronage, i. icC, 109. + II- 526. f. Northumberland, No, xxiv. 

$ Vide Voyage to the Hebrides. |f Horfrly, I2X, 
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This was made of earth and ftoncs. It terminated on the we Hern fide of the kingdom, 
at Axelodunum, or firugh, on the Solway funds, and was fuppofod to have reached no 
farther than Pons iElii, or Newcaille, on the callcrn. Hut by an account 1 very re¬ 
cently * received from Mr. Robert Harrifon of that town, I find it extended on this fide 
as far as the wall of Scverus. A broken ltone has lately been difeovered at WallVend, 
with this infeription: 

IIADR 

MUR:COND 
HOC. MARM. 

POS : CObS. D. 

The third wasalfo of earth, made in the year 138, by Lollius Urbicus, lieutenant 
to Antoninus, who recovering the country, once conquered by Agricola, built another 
turf-wall f on the boundary left by that great general, and removed the Caledonians 
farther from the Roman province. This is proved not only by Capitolinus, but by 
the inferiptions front the Rations in the courfe of it. 

The fourth in the year 2 to, by Sevcrus, as above deferibed. Notwithftand : ng his 
hiftorian vaunts, that this emperor penetrated to the remote!! parts of the ifland, he 
feemed to judge it prudent to reduce its limits to the vallum of Adrian. 

If we may credit Nennius, Carafius, in 290, repaired the wall of Severus, and forti¬ 
fied it with feven towers. A work feemingly needlefs, as it was before fo well fupplied 
with forts. It feems as if Nennius confounded the wall of Antonine with that of Se¬ 
verus, for immediately after mentioning the lalt, he fpeaks of Pengual, .and the river 
Cluth. The firft, being Kinniel, near the end of Antonine's wall, on the firth ot Forth; 
and the Cluth, the Clyde, where it terminates on the weflern coaft J. 

Theodofius, in 367, after driving the crowds of Scott i, Attacotti, and other barbarous 
invaders out of the Roman province, repaired the boundary, built new forts, and called 
the parts he had recovered, Valentia, in honour of the Emperor Valens §. 

The provincial Britons, after they were relieved from their dtffreffes, by the afiifi¬ 
ance of a Roman legion, in 426, once more repaired the wali of Antonine with turf jj, 
being ton ignorant to eflett it in any other manner. And, finally, by the advice of 
Gallio, and the help of a legion under his command, the wall of Severus was reftored $ 
a poor fecurity to the degenerate Britons after the retreat of the Romans. 

Proceed by the village of Wall, and from a rifing ground have a fine view of the 
river, now enlarged by the waters of the South Tyne. Pafs by Hermitage, the houfe 
of the late Dr. Jurin, the celebrated natural philofopher. In ancient times St. John of 
Beverley made the adjacent woods his retreat from the world, which gave name to the 
place. Ford the river j the beautiful bridge, lately fiuifhed, having been fwept away by 
the floods. Enter 

Hexam, the Haguftald of Bede, and Hextoldelham of the Saxons. Till the 3 id 
of Henry VIII. it was called a county palatine, but at that period was {tripped of its 
power. In ancient times it was & manor belonging to the fee of York, whole prelates 
had here a regality and great powers. Their liberties were affirmed to them by the 
King’s council in parliament, in the atft of Edward I., and by a cfauk 1 in the 13th of 
Edward HI. had jura regalia , and the right o£. levying tenths and fifteenths'. The 

* Auguft 1775. ^ Capitolinu*, Vit. Anton. Pii. e v. 

J hift. Br. c. xix. I am indebted to Mr Harrifon of Ncwoaftle for the ftri&ure on Nennius. 
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parifh was alfo called Hexamfhire, having, till the 14 of Queen Elizabeth, been a dif- 
tind Ihire; but in that year was united with the county of Northumberland. 

The towi> is ancient, finely feated on the fouthern banks, confiding of about five 
thoufand inhabitants, whofe chief manufacture is that of (hoes and gloves, and it alfo 
carries on a confidcrable trade in tanning. But Hexham, like many other places, mull 
vaunt of the glory of part times : in that of the Romans, it was probably a ftation, if 
one may judge from the half-defaced inferiptions on certain (tones that antiquaries have 
difeovered worked up in the walls of the vaults of the church * ; the molt curious of 
which is that inferibed with the name of the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus. 
Antiquaries for a time univerfally agreed, that this place was the Axelodunum of the 
Notitia j but Mr. Horfely, with much reafon, removes it to Burgh, and conjectures 
that Hexham might have been the Epiacum of Ptolemy f. 

Very early in the Saxon time it grew diftinguiftied by its ecclefiaftical fplendor. 
Hexham and the adjacent country were part of the crown-lands of the kings of Nor- 
thumberland, and fettled by king Egfrid, as dower on his queen Ethelreda. Wilfrid J, 
bifhop of York, obtained from the king a grant of it; and here, prevailed on him to 
found a bifhoprick, which faw but feven prelates, being overthrown in the Danifli wars, 
about the year 821. But the magnificence of the church and monaftery, founded here 
in 674, by Wilfrid, is Ipoken of in the higheft terms by ancient writers. They cele¬ 
brate the variety of the buildings, the columns, the ornamental carvings, the oratories, 
and the crypts; they alfo relate the pains he was at to obtain artifts of the greateft (kill 
from different parts both at home and abroad. They mention the richnefs of covers 
for the altars, the gilding of the walls with gold and filver, and the noble library, coL- 
leCfed with amazing induftry : in few words, fay they, there was not fuch a church to 
be found on this fide of the Alps. As this place fuffered greatly by the barbarity of 
the Danes, there is no veftige of the ancient church. The prefent building, which, 
when entire, was large and beautiful, is probably the work of Thomas the fecond arch- 
bilhop of York, to which fee it had been given by Henry I. The prelate, (truck with the 
defolation of the place, eftablilhed here in 1113 a convent of canons regular of Au- 
guftines. The architedlure is mixed j has much Gothic, and a little Saxon, and, in 
one part, the narrow (harp-arched windows, all which began to be in ufe about that 
reign. The tower is large, and in the centre ; the church having been in form of a 
Greek crofs; but the weft end was quite dcmoliftied by the Scots in 1296. The town 
was alfo plundered by David 11 . in 1346, but faved from the flames, as he intended it 
as a magazine for provifions. 

The infide is fupported by cluftered pillars, with Gothic ftrehes; the gallery above 
opens with Saxon arches, including in each two of the pointed kind. On the wooden 
(kreeii before the choir is painted the dance of death *, in each piece the meagre monftcr 
is feizing a chara&er of every rank. Many other paintings, now much injured by time, 
adorned this part. Beneath the dance on a molding are twelve.fquare pieces of wood ; 
(originally there were fourteen) on each is elegantly cut in relief and gilt, a certain 
capital letter,, and in every one a pretty cypher of 'other letters, which may be thus 
read. Orate pro anima Domini Thom: S. Prior hujus ecclefta qui fecit hoc 
opaj.” The letters in italics are to fupply the parts, and are conje&ural to fupply the 
fenfe. 

* Hotlcly, 247. Gordon, 183, 185. f Horfely, 199. 3(^9. 

I Kddii Vita S. Wilfridi, in Gale’s Collection, iii. 6 t. See more in that magnificent and accurate work, 
the Hiitory of Ely, p. .11, 22,by the Rev. Mr. Bcntbam, to whom we are fit! indebted for this notice from 
Richard el Hexham’• account of it. 

The 
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The tomb of Alfwald I. king of Northumberland, aflaflinated in 788, by Sigga one 
of his nobles, is (hewn beneath an arch, at the louth end of the north eafl aifle. 

An Umfravil lies recumbent, crofs-legg’d, the privilege of Croifaders. On 
his fhield are the arms of the family, who were great benefactors to this abby. 
Here is alfo another knight, with the fame mark of holy zeal, mifcalled the Duke of 
Somerfet, beheaded here in 1643. But { he arms of the fhield, three gerbes, fliew that 
the deceafed was not a Beaufort, who quartered the arms of England and France. 

In the choir is a beautiful oratory, of ftone below and wood above, molt exquifitely 
carved, now converted into a pew. Near that is the tomb of a Religious, probably a 
prior. Above, in a fhield, are, in Saxon characters, the letters R. I., thel'e being in 
many parts of the building, are probably the initials of fome of the pious benefactors ; 
and about the fides are feveral moft ridiculous figures, the produCt of the fportive 
chiflel of the fculptor: an ape fitting on a (tone with its hand to its mouth ; a deformed 
figure in a clofe hood with a pendent tafl'el, and a hare, or fome other animal, in his 
bofotn, and other monftrous engravings of no pieaning or moment # . Againft a pillar 
is a ridiculous figure of a barefooted man, with a great club, perhaps a pilgrim. 

Here is preferved the famous fridftol, or (tool of peace; for whofoever took pofief- 
fion of it was fure of remiflion f. This place had the privilege of a fanCtuary, which 
was not merely confined to the church, but extended a mile four ways |, and the 
limits each way marked by a crofs. Heavy penalties were levied on thofe who dared 
to violate this fanCtuary, by feizing on any criminal within the preferibed bounds; but 
if they prefumed to take him out of the ftool §, the offence was not redeemable by 
any fum ; it was efteemed botolofs, beyond the power of pecuniary amends ; and the 
offenders were left to the utmoft feverity of the church, and fuffered excommunication, 
in old times the moft terrible of punifhments. 

Part of the monaftery ftill remains habitable. It was granted, on the diffolution to 
Sir Reginald Carnaby ; afterwards paffed to ihe Fenwicks, and laftly to the Blackets. 
The convent gate is entire, and confifts of a line round arch. This is evidently of a 
much older date than any of the prefent remains of the convent. It is of Saxon archi¬ 
tecture, and perhaps part of the labours of the great Wilfrid. 

The town-houfe is built over an undent gate ; beyond that is,an old fquare tower, 
of three floors. The loweft has beneath it two dreadful dungeons, which, in this thievifli 
neighbourhood, before the acceflion, were feldom untenanted. 

The little rivulet Hexold, which runs by the town, would not merit mention, if it 
did not give name to the place. 

Oct. 4. Proceed eafl ward. About three miles from Hexham, crofs the Divil, on a 
bridge of two arches. On an eminence is a fquare tower, peeping pi&uref’quely above 
the trees. This was part of the eflate of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, now 
veiled in Greenwich Hofpital. On the banks of this river was fought, in 1463, the 
bloody battle of Hexham, between the Lancaftrians and Yorkifts, in which the iirft 
were defeated. The meek Henry fled with fo great precipitation as 1.0 lofe his abacock, 
or cap fet with jewels, which was carried to his rival at York. His faithful confort 
Margaret betook herfelf, with the infant prince, to a neighbouring foreft, where Ihe 

* Since the publication of my firtl edition I procured drawings of thefe figures which I oveilooked when 
I was at Hexham, and took'the account of diem by mituifornution. On fight of the drawings 1 at once 
faw that they were no more than wl.at I mention above. • 

-j- In the miniler at Beverley is a iloolof this kind, called by the fame name, and deftined for the fame life, 
j Stevens’s Contin- Dugdale, ii. 135. * 

^ Richard of Hexham, as qyoted by Stavely, Hill. Ch. 173. 

' 4 wa s 
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was fin rounded with robbers, and fpoilcd of her jewels and rings. The darknefs of 
the night, and a difpute that arofe among the banditti about the divifion of the booty, 
gave her opportunity of making a fecond efcape; but while (he wandered, oppreffed 
with hunger and fatigue, another robber approached with a drawn fword ; her fpirit 
now proved her fafety. She advanced towards the man, and prefenting to him the 
young prince, called out to him, “ Here, friend, I commit to you the protection qf the 
fon of your King.” The man, perhaps a Lancaftrian, reduced by neeflity to this 
courfe of l.fe, was aflbdled with her gallant confidence, devoted hitnfelf toller fervice, 
and concealed his royal charge till he found opportunity of conveying them beyond the 
reach of their enemies. 

Crofs at this place the Watling-ftrect, which runs dircdtly to F.bchefter, the ancient 
Vindomana *, pafs the Tyne, on a bridge of {'even arches, near whole northern end is 
Corbridge, a finall town, but formerly confiderablo, for Leland fays, that in his time 
were the names of diverfe ftreets, and great tokens of old foundations. Near Cor¬ 
bridge is Colchdier, a fiation on the line of the wall, the old Corllopiium ; the Ro¬ 
man way pa fils through it, and was continued on the other fhore by a bridge, whole 
ruins Leland was informed of by the vicar of the parilh. Mr. Horfley acquaints us, 
that oven iu his time lbrne vefliges were to be fecn *. A little above is the final! 
ft ream of Corve f. Leland, p. 212, of the fccond volume of his Colledlanea, relates, 
that King John, when he was at llexham, caufed great fearch to be made after a trea- 
fure, he had heard was hidden here, but to his difappointment found nothing but 
ftoncs, old brafs wire, iron, and lead.. Abundance of antiquary treafures have been 
found here fincc: among others, an infeription to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus*, an¬ 
other commemorating a cohort, that made part of the wall j here is alfo a figure of 
Victory, holding in her hand, 1 think, a flag. Bur the niofl curious antiquities are the 
two Greek inferiptions, and the filver plaie found in the adjacent grounds. The in- 
feriptions are on two altars. The firll is mentioned, in the former part of this journey ; 
and was ereCted by Fulcher to the goddefs Aflartc. The other, in the poflelfion of 
the Duke of Northumberland, is adorned on one fide with a wreath, on the other, with 
an ox’s head and a knife ; and eretted, as the infeription imports, by the chief prieftefs 
Diodora, to the Tj rian Hercules 

The other antiquity, which is alfo in his Grace’s cabinet, is of matchlefs beauty and 
rarity : it is a piece of plate of the weight of a hundred and forty-eight ounces, 
of an oblong form, twenty inches by fifteen §, with a margin enriched with a 
running foliage of \ine haves and grapes. The hollow is about an inch beneath. In 
this is a fine afiln.blage of deities. .Apollo appears firft, /landing at the door of a 
temple, with wreathed pillars, with capitals of the leaves of Acanthus. In one hand is 
his bow, in the other a laurel branch.. His feet Hand on a feeptre, and near that his 
lyre refts agaii.ll one of the columns. Beneath him is a fun-flower, the emblem of 
Phoebus, and a griffin that poets couple to his chariot. 

Ac fi Pl cebiis adift, ct fienis grypha jugaltm 

RipV sro tripodat upturns dilluifit ab axe 

'June fyhtr, &c. ClAUntA* vi. Conf. Honorii. 

Vcfta fits next to him, veiled and cloathed with a long robe ; her back leans againft a 
round pillar, with a glebe on the top, and under her the altar, flaming with eternal fire. 

* 1 tin v 1:2 T Ibid. 

J Ui.ifley, Northum berland, p. 246. AirhacVpia, vol. n. (.2, 98. vol. iii. 324/ 

Z Tina difcopiiun is bonowtd from the k&rucd Mr, lliger Gale’* account, ai.d the print by Mr Wil¬ 
liam bhafto. ' 

8 Ceres 
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Ceres ftands next, with her hair turned up, and tied behind ; over her forehead a 
leaf, an emblem of vegetation, and in one hand a blunted fpear. Her robe and atti¬ 
tude are elegant. The other hand points to her neck, aud partes through a pendent 
fillet, hanging below her breal't. Beneath her feet, and that of the fuccecding 
figure, are two ears, perhaps of corn, but fo ill executed as to leave the matter i:t 
doubt. 

Minerva is placed with her back to Ceres. Her figure is by no means equivocal: her 
helmet, fpear, fhield, and the head of Medufa on her bread, fufficiently mark the god¬ 
defs. Her right’hand is lifted up, as if pointing to another figure, that of Diana, 
drilled and armed for the chace. Her lower garment is fhort, not reaching to her 
knee; over that flows a mantle, falling to the middle of her legs, and hanging gracefully 
over one arm. Her legs drefled in buikins : 

T 1 alia fuccmtta pingunttir crufa Diane 

Cum fequitur fonts, fortior ipfa feras. 

One hand extends her bow towards Minerva, the other holds an arrow ; between them 
is a tree branching over both of them, with feveral birds perched on it; among them 
that of Jove, immediately over the head of Minerva, perhaps to mark her as the 
daughter of that deity. On the fide next to Diana is an altar, with a frnall globular 
body on it; probably as my learned antiquary imagines, libamina ex farre, tnelle ct oleo. 

One leg of that goddefs is placed over a rock, on whole fide is an urn, with a co¬ 
pious ftream flowing from it. The rock and tree recal into Mr. Gale’s mind, the ad- 
drefs of Horace, to the fame deity : 

Montium cuftos nemorumque virgo. 

Between the rock and the altar of eternal fire is a grey-hound, looking up to her, 
and a dead deer ; both belonging to this goddefs of the chace. 

Mr. Gale imagines it to have been one or the lances, or facrificing plates, fo often 
tnentioned by Virgil, on which were placed the lefl’er victims: 

Dona feruut, cumulantque onuatis lancibus araa. 

Continue our ride by the fide of the Tyne. Reach Bywell, a frnall village, feated 
in a manor of the fame name, which Guy de Baliol was inverted with by William Ru¬ 
fus *, and which Hugh de Baliol held afterwards by the fervice of five knights’ fees, 
and finding thirty foldiers for the defence of Newcaftle upon Tyne, as his ancertors had 
done from their firft polfe/lion f. 

Near the village is a hamlfonie modern houfe, the feat of Mr. Fenwick. A little far¬ 
ther is a fquare tower, built by the Nevils, fucceflors to the Baliols, which was forfeited 
by the rebellion of the Earl of Wertmoreland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. At 
that time it was noted for a manufacture of bits, llirrups, and buckles, for the ufe of the 
borderers. At the fame time, fuch was the unhappy fituation of the place, that the in¬ 
habitants, through fear of the thieves of Tynedale, were obligecknightly, in fummer 
as well as winter, to bring their cattle and fheep into the rtreet, and to keep watch at 
the end ; and when the enemy approached, to make hue-and-cry to rftuze the .people 
to fave their property J. As this was a dangerous county to travel through, the te¬ 
nants of every manor were bound to guard the judge through the precimfls, but no 
farther. Lord chief juftice North deferibes his attendants with long beards, fhort cloaks, 

* Dugdalt’s Baron, i. 523. t f Blount's Ancient Tenure*, 14. t Wall!*, ii. 148. 

long 
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long balket-hilted broad fvvords, hanging from broad belts, and mounted on little horfes, 
fo that their legs and fwords touched the ground at every turning. His iordfbip alfo 
informs us, that the fheriff prefented his train with arms, i. e. a dagger, knife, penknife, 
and fork, all together *. 

A little beyond Bywell are the piers of an old bridge. I have been informed that 
workmen have remarked, that thefe piers never had any fpring of arches, the fupet- 
ftru&ure therefore muft have been of wood. Two or three miles farther is the village 
of Ovingham, in which was a cell of three black canons f, belonging to the monaftery 
of Hexham, founded by Umfranvil, barpn of Prudhow, the ruins of whofe caftle make 
a fine objedt on the oppofite bank of the river. This family came into England with 
the Conqueror, who bellowed on Robert with the Beard the lordlhip of Riddefdale, to 
be held for ever by the fervice of defending, the country again!! thieves and wolves with 
the fame fword with which William entered Northumberland J, and the barony of 
Prudhow, by the fervice of two knights fees and a half. Odonel de Umfranvil, in 1174, 
fupported in this caftle a fiege againft William I. of Scotland, who was obliged to retire 
from before the place, but probably not without damaging the caftle; for we find this 
fame Odonel accufed of opprefling and plundering his neighbours in order to repair 
the roof. It continued in the family till the reign of Henry VI., when on the death of 
the laft it fell by entail to the § Tailboys, a Ihort-lived race; for on the execution of 
Sir William, after the battle of Hexham, it became forfeited to the crown. The Duke 
of Northumberland is the prefent owner; his right is derived from the Percies, who 
pofleffed it for fomp ages (admitting a few interruptions from attainders, to which the 
name was fubjeft), but from which they had the merit of emerging with lingular 
honour. 

Ride for fome miles along the rail-roads, in which the coal is conveyed over to the 
river, and pafs by numbers of coal-pits. The whole road from COrbridge is the’mod 
beautiful imaginable, on the banks- of the river, which runs through a narrow vale, in- 
clofed and highly cultivated. In fome parts the borders are compofed of meadows or 
corn fields, flanked by Hopes covered with wood. In others the banks rife fuddenly 
above the water, cloathed with hanging groves. The country is very populous, and 
feveral pretty feats embellilh the profpe&s: the back view to the fouth foon alters to 
barren and black moors, which extend far into Durham, and are, as I am informed, 
almoft pathlefs. 

Reach Newbum, a place of note preceding the conqueft. In thefe parts prefided 
Copfi, created by William Earl of Northumberland, after expelling Ofulf, a governor, 
fubftituted by Morcar, the preceding Earl. Ofulf being defeated, and forced into 
woods and deferted, gathered new forces, obliged Copfi to take refuge in the church, 
which he fet on fire,feized him as he Ihunned the flames, and cut off nis head j|. 

In the laft century this village was infamous for the defeat of the Englifh, in 1640, 
*y the Scots, who pafled through the deep river in the face of.our army, drawn on the 
oppofite bank ready to receive them. A panic feized our forces and their commander j 
with this difference, the troops were afhamed of their flight, and wilhed to repair their 
difgrace, and to revenge it on a foe that hardly credited its own fuccefs; but the timid 
general, uninfluenced by thd fame fenfe of honour, never afterwards turned,his face to 
the enemy ^f. 

* Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, 139, 140. t Tanner’s Monaft. 394. 

t Dugdale’s Baron* i. 304. 4 Idem, 308. U Idem ill, part of this journey. 

5 Clarendon, i. 144. Whlftlock, 33. 
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At this place quit the river, and after afcending a bank, reach the fine road that ex* 
tends from Carlifle to Newcaftle, almofl: following the courfe of the wall. 

At a mile’s diftance from Newcafile pafs over the fite of Condercum, the modem 
Benwtl, where feveral infcriptions have been found, preferved in Horfely. The mod 
remarkable is the altar, dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus, who is fuppofed by antiquaries 
to prefide over iron-mines *. Oppofitc to this place the Derwent difeharges itfelf into 
the Tyne. 

Reach Newcaftle, a vad town, fealed on the deep banks of the coaly Tyne* the Vedra 
of Ptolemy, joined by the bridge to Gatefhead, in Durham, and appears as part of it. 
The lower llreets and chares, or alleys, arc extremely narrow, dirty, and in general 
ill-built; confiding often of brew-houics, malt-houfes, granaries, warchoufes, and cel- 
lars. The keelmen chiefly inhabit the fuhurb of Sandgate and the North-fhore, a mu¬ 
tinous race, for which reafon the tov/n is always garrifoned. In the upper part are 
feveral handfome streets. 

The origin of this place is evidently Rotnaij, like that of many of our great towns 
and cities. This was the Pons iElii, a ftation on the line of tilt- wall, where the Ro¬ 
mans had a bridge to the oppofite fhore. No altars or infcriptions are extant to prove 
the name ; a great and populous town has covered the ancient fite, and dedroyed or 
abforbed into it every vedige of antiquity. Some part of the wall, which paffed through 
the fpace now occupied by the prefent buildings mud be excepted; for workmen have 
in the courfe of digging the foundations of new houfes, druck on parts of it. There 
is alfo (hewn at Pandon gate the remains of one of the ancient mural towers; and at the 
Carpenter's tower was another. As old as Pandon gate, is a common proverb in thefe 
parts, which (hews its reputed antiquity. The wall had paffed from the wed, through 
the Vicarage gardens, the Groat market, the north part of St. Nicholas’s church, and 
from thence to Pandon gate. 

After the Romans had deferted this ifland, it is not probable that this ftation {hould 
be entirely dcfolated; but we know nothing relating to it fromnhat period, for fome 
centuries from that great event, befides a bare name, Monk-chefter; which fhews that 
it was poifefTed by the Saxons, and noted for being the habitation of religious men. 
Thefe proved the viftims to the impious barbarity of fome unknown enemy, who ex¬ 
tirpated throughout thefe parts every houfe of devotion. In all Northumberland there 
was not a monaftery; fo that in 1074, when Aldwin, Alfvin, and Remfrid f, made their 
holy vifitation to this place, they fcarcely difeovered even a church (landing, and not a 
trace of the congenial pietifts they expe&ed to find. Their deftru&ion mull have been 
early; for the venerable Bede, who died in 735, takes no notice of the place* though 
he mentions Jarrow J, a convent, on the fouthem fide of the Tyne, not remote from 
it. The ruin therefore of the place cannot be attributed to the Danes, whofe firft in* 
vafion did not take place till after the death of that hillorian. 

It continued-an inhabited place in the year 1080, when Robert Courthofe, fon to 
William the Conqueror, returning from his expedition againft Scotland, halted here 
with his army, and then built the prefent tower, that goes by his name ;* and changed 
at the fame time that of Monk-chefter into Newcaftle, whether from ttye novelty of the 
building, or in oppofition to fome ancient fortrefs, the work of the Romans or Saxons, 
is notcerfain. From this time may be dated the"importance of the place; for the ad¬ 
vantage of living in this border country, under the fecurity of a fortrefs, foon caufed a 

* Horfely, 309. * + Hcllii.flied, iii. p. it. 

| Hift. Eccl. lib. r. t c. 31 . p. 210. Vila CudoitCti, c, 35. p.254. 
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refort of people. If it is true that David I. (who was pofiWTed of it as Earl of Northum-. 
berland) founded here two monafterits and a nunnery *, it was a place of note before 
the year 1153, the time of that prince’s death. 

The walls of Newcaftle are pretty entire, with ramparts of ear h within, and a fofs 
without. Leland f informs us, that they were begun in the reign of Kdward I., and 
completed m that of Edward III. lie aferibes the origin to the misfortune of a rich 
citizen, who was taken prifoner by the Scots out of the middle of the town. On his 
redemption, he endeavoured to prevent for the future a fimilar difafler; for he imme¬ 
diately began to fecure his native place by a wall; and, by his example, the reft of the 
merchants promoted the work; and it appears that in 19 Ed ward 1. they obtained the 
royal licence for fo falutary an eud J. The circuit of the walls are rather more than 
two miles ; but at prefent there are very confiderable buildings on their outfides. All 
the principal’ towers are round : there are generally two machecollatcd towers between 
every two, which project a little over the wall. 

Robert’s tower was of great ftrength, Square, and furrounded with two walls; the 
height eighty-two feet j the fquare on the outfide fixty two by fifty-four; the walls 
thirteen feet thick, with galleries gained out of them : within was a chapel. Not long, 
after the building it was befieged, on the rebellion of Robert Mowbray againft William 
Rufus $, and taken. The town was taken by treachery by the Scots in 1135, or the 
firft year of King Stephen, nor was it reftored to the Englilh before 1156, when, at 
Chelter, Malcolm IV. ceded to Henry II. the three northern counties. From that time 
neither caflle nor town underwent any fiege, till the memorable one in t6 , 44,’ when* 
after a leaguer of two months, it was taken by ftorm by the Scots, under thb Earls’of 
Calendar and’ Leven. 

There were feven gates to the city : that of Pandon, or Pampedon, is moft Remark¬ 
able, leading to the old town of that name, united to Newcaftle in 1299. It is faid that 
the Kings oi Northumberland had a palace here, and that the houfe was called Pandon- 
hall ||. 

This town was frequently the rendezvous of the Euglilh barons, when fummoned on 
any expedition againft Scotland; and this was alfo the place of interview between the 
monarchs of each kingdom for the adjufting of treaties. The Kings of England refided" 
at the Side, an appendage to-the caftle, fince called Lumley-place, being afterwards the 
habitation of the Lords Lumlies. The kings and nobility of Scotland refided at the 
Scotch inn ; the Earls of Northumberland at a great houfe of the fame name; and the 
Nevils had another, ftyled Weft moreland place. 

The religious hnufes were numerous: the moft ancient was trnunnery, contemporary 
with the conqueft , to which Agas,' mother to Margaret Queenof Scotland, and ChriY- 
tian her filter, retired after the death of Malcolm, at Alnwick 1 **. Near the diffolution, 
here were ten nuns of the Benedictine order, whofe revenues amounted but to thirty - 
fix pounds per annum. •• 

Soor as thefe filters were, they were more opulent, than the Carmelites, or white 
friars, founded here by Edward 1 ., whole income amounted but to nine pounds eleven 
and. four-pence, t,o fupport a prior, feven friars, and two novices found there at the 
Reformation ft- 


• Tanner, jo i, Keith f Leland’j Itinerary, t. iij. $ Gardner’s Eagli/h Crienncea, c. it. 
f Bourne, 110. H lb. 134,138. Tanner, 391. ** Leland’s Collect, ii. a. 1. 

ff Bourne. 38. • 
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In theclofeof this houfe was a fraternity, -ftyled the brethren of the .penance of 
J Tus Chrift, or the brethren of the fack, to whom Henry III. gave the place called 
the C.algarth. 

The Dominicans had a houfe founded by Sir Peter Scot, fir ft mayor of Newcafl lo, 
and his fon, about the middle of the 13th century. At the diflblution here were a prior 
and twelve friars. The remains of this houfe are engraven by Mr. Grofe. 

The Francifcans, or grey fr : ars, had an el’ablifhment here, founded by the family 
of the Carli'dsin the time of Henry III. In this place Charles I. was confined afte. he 
bad put himfelf into the hands of his Scotch fubjefts: part is ftill remaining, ami with 
fome additional building, the refidence of Sir Walter Blacket. The famous Duns Sco- 
tus, the Defter Subtilis, was of this houfe. He oied of an apoplexy, was too hidden!-/ 
buried, and coming to life in his tomb, daihed out his brains in the laft ftruggle. 

The moaall cry of Auguftincs was founded here by a Lord Rofs ofWcrk, in the reign 
of Edward I. 

When the grievous diftomper of the lrprof)* raged in thefe kingdoms the piety of our 
anceftors erefted afyla for thofe poor wretches who were driven from the focicty of 
mankind. Henry I. founded an hofpital here for their reception ; and fixed a mailer, 
brethren, and fillers; but when this difeafe abated, the houfe was appointed for the 
poor vifited with the poftilence; a fcourge that heaven in its favour has freed us from. 
Here were befidcs four other hofpitals, founded for the pious purpofes of redeeming 
the captive, for the reception of pilgrims or travellers, for the relief of diftrefled clergy, 
or the interring of the poor. Each of thefe in general the eftabliflunent of individuals: 
our prefent foundations the united charity of the mites of multitudes. How unequal 
are the merits! 

But the more modern charities in this town are very conftderable: firft, the general 
infirmary for the Tick of the counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Newcaftle, 
which, from its inllitution to 1771, has difeharged, cured, about thirteen thoufand 
patients. The fecond is the lying-in hofpital, for married women; and another charity 
for the fupport of thofe who lie-in at their own houfes. Thirdly, a public holpital, for 
the reception of lunatics. Fourthly, the keelmen’s hofpital, a fquare building, with 
doifters, founded 011702 by the poor keelmen, who allowed a penny per tide for that 
purpofe. Befidcs thefe arc numbers of charity-fchools, and hofpitals for the reception 
of the aged of both fexes. 

1 he tower of St. Nicholas’s church is very juftly the boaft of the inhabitants. Its 
height is a hundred and ninety-four feet; round the top are feveral moil elegant pin¬ 
nacles, from whofe bafe fpring feveral very neat arches, that fupport the lanthorn, an 
open edifice, ornamented with other pinnacles of uncommon lightriefs. The church 
was originally founded in the reign of Henry I. - The tower, built in the time of Henry 
VI. by Robert Rhodes ; and on the bottom of the belfry is an entreaty to pray for the 
l'oul of the founder. 

The exchange contains variety.of apartments, and alfo the courts of juftice for the 
town. The front towards the river is enriched with two feries of columns, and is of 
the architecture of the period of James I. The builder, Robert Troltep, is buried op- 
polite to ijt in the church-yard ol' Gatelhead. His ftatue pointing towards the. exchange 
Rood formerly over his grave, with thefe lines under his feet: 

I ! rre lies Robet t Trollop, 

Who roadt yon Rones roll-up. 

Whci'. death took bis foul-up. 

His body filled this hole-up. 
s S 2 
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Newcadte is divided into four parifhes, with two chapels *, and about a dozen meet- 
ing-houfes, and is a county contvning a (mail diltrid of ten miles circuit; a privilege 
beftowed on it by Henry IV., rendering it independent of Northumberland. It firft 
fent members to parliament in the reign of Edward I. f, and was alfo honoured with 
the fword of date. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, fheriff, and twelve aider- 
men. Their revenues are considerable. An annual allowance is made to the mayor of 
a thoufand pounds, befides a coach, furnifhed manfion-houfe, and fervants: he has alfo 
extra allowances for entertaining the judges on their circuit, who lodge at the mayor’s 
houfe. The fheriff has alfo a handfome allowance for a public table. The receipts of 
the corporation in O&ober 1774 were 20360I. 9s. 8d. j the difburfements 19,445!. It 
is reckoned that between this town and Gatefhead there are thirty thoufand inhabitants, 
exclufive of thofe who live on each fide of the river, adjacent to thofe places J The 
exports are very confiderable, confiding of coals, lead, glafs, fait, bacon, falmon, and 
grinding-dones. Here are not fewer than fixteen glafs-houfes, three fugar houfes, 
great manufactures of fteel and iron, befides thofe of wrought iron at Swalwell, three 
mites up the river: alfo another of broad and narrow woollen cloth, which is carried 
on with great fuccefs, and not fewer than thirty thoufand firkins of butter are annually 
fent abroad j and of tallow, forty thoufand hundreds. 

The great export of this place is coal, for which it has been noted for fotne centuries. 
It is not exaQly known at what time that ip?cies of fuel was fird dug: it is probable 
that it was not very early in general ufe. That the Romans fometimes made ufe of it 
appears in our former volume ; but fince wood was the fuel of their own country, and 
Britain was over-run with forefts, it was not likely that they would pierce into the bowels 
of the earth for a lefs grateful kind. But it was exported to foreign parts long before 
it was in ufe in London; for London likewife had its neighbouring foreds. We find 
that in 1234 Henry III. confirms to the good people of Newcaftle the charter of his 
father. King John, granting them the privilege of digging coals in the Cadle-nioor, and 
converting them to their own profit, in aid of their fee-farm rent of a hundred a year $; 
which moor was afterwards granted to them in property by Edward III. The time of 
the fird exportation of coals to London does not appear. In 1307, 35 Edward I., 
they were confidered in the capital as a nuifance; for on the repeated complaints of 
prelates, nobles, commons of parliament, and inhabitants of London, againd the dench 
and finokc of coals ufed by brewers, dyers, and other artificers, the King iffued out 
his proclamation againd the ufe of them j which being difregarded, a commiflion of 
oyer and terminer was ilfued to punifli the difobedient with fines for the fird offence, 
and for the fecond, by the deftruCtion of their furnaces ||. “In 1^79 we find that their 
ufe was not only tolerated, but their confumption made beneficial to the date; for in 
that year a duty of fixpence per ton each quarter of a year was impofed on fhips coming 
from New-cadle^[. In 1421 the trade became fo important as to engage the regula¬ 
tions of government, and orders were given about the lengths of the keels, fo that the 
quantity of coal might beafeertained. From that period the commerce advanced con¬ 
tinually. 'ilie prefen t date may be colleded from the following view of the fhipping: 

r 

* If Gateihead is included, five pari/hes ard four chapels. t Willis, iii. 95. f Hutton’s Map, 1773. 

S Andcrfon’s Hift of Commerce, i. mi. 188. Henry III., among other privileges, granted by charter 
to the merchants of Newcattle and their heirs, that no Jew (hould flay or dwell in their town. Madox, 
Hi'b En-h vol i. edition 7^9, p. a;,9. _ * 

|| Slow's Citron, Pryane on Coke’s InfUtute, 182. f Foedcra, vii. 220. 
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Ships. 

35*5 

3 6 3 


Tons. 

689,090 

49,124 


Chaldr. coals. 
330,200 
21,690 


Cwt. lead. 

ia 3>37° f0a ^ trade. 
30,064 foreign parts. 


Tot. 3948 73®» ai 4 35*>890 * 53 * 434 * 

There are about twenty-four confiderable collieries which lie at different difiances, 
from five to eighteen miles from the river. The coal is brought down in waggons 
along rail roads, and difeharged from certain covered places called Staiths, built at fbe 
edge of the water, into the keels or boats, which have the advantage of the tide flowing 
five or fix miles above the town. 

Thefe boats are ftrong, clumfy, and oval, and carry twenty tons a-piece. About four 
hundred and fifty are conftantly employed: they are fometimes navigated with a fquare 
fail, but generally by two very large oars: one on the fide, plied by a man and a boy ; 
the other at the ftern, by a fingle man, ferving both as oar and rudder. Mod: of thefe 
keels go down to Shields, a port near the mouth of the river, about ten miles from 
NewcafUe, where the large (hips lie; for none exceeding between three and four hun¬ 
dred tons can come up as high as the town. 1 mult not omit that the imports of this 
place are very confiderable. It appears that, in 1771, 


810 fhips, carrying 77,880 tons, from foreign parts. 
140 18,650 coafting trade. 


95 ® 96.530 

were entered at this port; and that the cuftoms for coal amount to 41,000!. per annum, 
befidesthe 15,000!. paid to the Duke of Richmond, at one ihilling per chaldron on all 
fent coaftways. 

Leave NewcafUe, and crofs the Tyne in the ferry-boat. Midway have a,full view of 
the ruins of the bridge, and of the deftruttion made by the dreadful flood of November 
177r, which bore down four arches, and twenty-two houfes, with fix of the inhabitants: 
one of the houfes remained for a time fufpended over the water; the fhrieks of the 
devoted inmates were for a long fpace heard, without the poflibility of affording them 
relief. 

This bridge was of (tone, and had flood above five hundred years. It confided firft 
of twelve arches, but by the contraftion of the river by the quays on the northern fide, 
was reduced to nine. The houfes on the bridge were generally built at diflances from 
each other. About the middle was a handfome tower, with an iron gate, ufed by the 
corporation for a temporary prifon. At the fouth end was (formerly) another tower, 
and a draw-bridge. 

By the ancient name of the ftation on the northern bank. Pons JElii, it is evident 
that there had been a bridge here in the time of the Romans; and I am informed that 
there are ftill vefliges of a road pointing diredly to it from Chefter-le-flreet. I 
cannot help thinking that part of the Roman bridge remained there till very lately; for, 
from the obfervation of workmen upon the old piers, thofe, as well as* the piers of the 
bridge at Bywell, feem originally to have been farmed without any fprings for arches. 
This was a manner of building ufed by the Romans; witnefs the bridge built over the 
Danube by Trajan f, at Severin, twenty Hungarian miles from Belgrade, whofe piers I 

• • 

• Hutton’s Map, 177a. f Brown’s Travels, 3. Montfaucon, Antiq. iv. part a. p. 185. tab. cxv. 
Brown, by miftake, attributes It to Adrian. 

believe 
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believe Rill exiR *. Adrian was probably the founder of the bridge at NewoaRle, which 
was called after his family name Pons .ZElii, in the fame manner as Jerufalem was ftyled 
/Elia Capitolina, and the games he iriflituted at Pincum, in Mcefia, Uliana Pincenfia. 
The coins difcovered on pulling down fome of the piers, in 1774, confirm my opinion. 
-Several were difcovered, but only three or fourrefcued from the hands of the workmen. 
All of them arc coins poftcrior to the time of Adrian, probably depofited there in feme 
later repairs. One is a beautiful FauRina the elder, after her deification: her forehead 
is bound with a ftnall tiara; her hair full, twilled, and drilled a la moderne ; round is 
inferihed “ Diva FauRina.” On the reverfe is Ceres, with a torch in one hand, and 
ears of corn in-the other: the inf'ripiion, ** AuguRa, S. C.” 

The next has the laureated head of Antoninus Pius. On the reverfe, Apollo, with 
a patera in one-hand, a pleclrutn in the other; the legend fo much defaced as to b<; 
illegible. 

The third is of Lucius tVerus (like that of FauRina, after confecration). On.the re¬ 
verfe is a magnificent funeral pile, and jhe word, Confecratio, C.” 

The original fuperflrufhire of this bridge was probably of wood, like that over the 
.Danube; and continued, made with the fame material, for feveral centuries. Notice 
Js taken of it in the reign of Richard I., when Philip PoiQicrs, bilhop of Durham, gaye 
.licence to the burgefles of Gatclhead to give wood to whomfoever they pleafed, to Be 
(pent about the river Tyne; which is fuppofed to mean in the repairs ot the bridge and 
..quay on the part belonging to Durham ; for one third belongs to the bilhop, and two 
to the town : fo that, after it was deRroyed in 1248 by a furious fire, the bifiiop and 
the town united in the expence of building the Rone bridge, of which this calamity was 
the origin. The prelate (Walter Kickham) had the advantage in this ; for, armed 
with fpiritual powers, he iil’ued out indulgences from all penances to every one that 
would affiR either with money or -labour. The town alfo applied to other bifliops for 
their afliRance in promoting fo good a .work-; and ihey, in coufequence, granted their 
indulgencies: but then the clergy of the north were drefted by their archdeacon, to 
prefer the indulgencies of their own prelate to any other. In the end both parties fu,c- 
ceeded, and the money raifed was given to Laurentius, maRer of the bridge. 

The boundaries of the bridge were Rriftly preferved. Edward III. by writ, 1334, 
•forbids the mayor and ftierifls of NewcaRle to fuffer their (hips to lie on the foutherji 
fide. And feveral other proofs may he brought of the Rrift obfervance of thefe rights 
of the bifhop. By the calamity of November 17th, 1771, this part of the bridge was 

• Severin it a ruined place, a few mile* above the remains of Trajan*; bridge, which are dill exiftlng 
about five Englifh miles below Demirkapi, or the Iron Gate. This is a narrow pottage in the Danube. A 
quarter of an hour’s walk from thefe remains is an old ruined cattle on the northern (hore; and the next 
place below it is called Tchcrni-grad, or Mauro-caflro. Count Marfigli, Topogr. Dr.nub. tom. ii. p. zz, 
t. x. mentions, that the river at the place A not quite 1000 yank wide, and that the piers can be fren at 
.low water only ; the didance o£ the two fird of them is of feventem fathoms and a half, and fuppofing id! 
the others to be cqui-didant, there mutt 1 ave been twenty-three in all. The mafoniy feems to cor.fill of a 
firong cement and a number of pebbles, faced with bricks ; andrhc obfervtd feveral ranges of fquar; holes, 
which probably were praftifed in the piers for the infertion of oak-timbers to form the bridge upon, which 
had not the lead fprings for arches. Captain de Schad, in the Auftrian fervice, who in the year 1740 na¬ 
vigated down the Danube, in the retinue of the amhaffador.to the Porte, and Count Uhfcfehl, fa w thefe 
low pi/rs of Trrjan’s bridge, nea' Tchernetz*. probably the fame place with the above-memipned Tchcrni- 
grad, and thought them to be of freettnne.. Topowitch Enquiries on the Sea, p. 103 and 241. Nicholas 
c.rntt Kleeman a merchant, found thefe piers ftdl cxiiling in the year 17fit! •. but thinks the work looked 
snore like rocks wafhrd out by the ftream than like piers; though be conft fles to have feen fome mafonry 
.upon the northern (hope, confiding of brick and friettone, joined by a mortar as hard as the dunes them- 
N. E. jClcemah's Journey through Crtm Tail ary and Turkey, i;68 -1770. 

greatly 
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pVeatly damaged. An act was therefore palled this year, to enable the prefent bi/hop, 
and his fuccellbrs, to raife a fum of money by annuities equal to the purpole. Crofs the 
water, aftd land in the bilhoprick of Durham. 

Enter Gateflicad ; a considerable place, built on the fteep banks of the fouthern fide 
of the rfver, containing about five hundred and fifty houfes. Camden fuppofes it to have 
been the ancient Gabrofentum, and it retained part of the name ill its prefent Goatfliead, 
as if derived from the Brilifh Gafr, a goat. Mr. Horfvly jufily imagines this place to 
have been too near to Pons iEtii for the Romans to have another ftation here, therefore 
removes it to Drumburgh. It appears to i fie to have been Very little altered from the 
old Saxon name Geats-hevodj or, the head of the road: and that if was lb llyled 
from being the head of the Roman military way which thofe new invaders found there. 

It was a place eminent for eccltfiallical antiquity. Bede mentions under the year 
653, Uttan, brother of Adda, who had been abbot'of a nfonaftery here * j but no re- 
liques of it now exift. Here are the ruins of a beautiful chapel f, belonging to an hofpi- 
tal dedicated to St. Edmund, where four chaplains were appointed. The founder 
v at Nicholas F.irnham, Bilhop of Durham, about the year 1247. Ih the reign of Henry 
VI. it was granted to the nuns of St. Bartholomew, in Newcaftle, and in that of Ed ¬ 
ward VI. to the mayor and burgtffes of Newcaftle. Here was befid -s another hc-fpital, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in the beginning of the reign ot Henry III. to which 
Henry de Ferlinton gave a farm, to find a chaplain, and maintain three poor men. 
This was re-founded by James I. in 1610. 

Hugh Pudfey granted to'jJU• buigeffps of Gatefliead liberty of foreflage, on paying a 
fmall acknowledgement. Edward VI. annexed this place to Newcaftle; but his fuc- 
ceflbr Mary reftored it again to the church of DiXrham; 

Pafsovcr a barren common, full of coal-pits; then,’through, a rich country, inclofed 
aftd mixedjwith wood. Defcend into a rich hollow ; reach the fmall towii of Chefter-le- 
fireet, the Cuneaceftre of the Saxons: a fmall town, with a good chprch and finefpire. 
Within are ranged in nice order', a complete ferics of monuments of the Lumley family, 
from the founder Liulphus, down td John Lord Lumley, who colleded them from old 
monafterics, or caufed them to be made a-new', and obtained, in 1594, a licence from 
Tobias Matthews, bilhop of Durham, for placing them there. Over each is an inscrip¬ 
tion, with their names or biftory. The mod remarkable is that of Liulphus, an Anglo- 
Saxon of diftindion, who, during the diftradions that reigned on the conqueft, retired 
to thefe parts, and became fo great a favourite with Walcner, bilhop of Durham, as to 
raife the envy of his chaplain Leofwin, who villainoufly caufed Liulphus to be murdered, 
by one Gilbert, in his houfe dear Durham. The bilhop lay under fufpicion of conniv¬ 
ing at the horrid deed. The friends of Liulphus rofe to demand juftice: they obtained 
aft interview with the bilhop at Gatefhead ; but the prelate, inftead of giving thedefired 
fatisfadion, took refuge in the church with the two offenders. Oil whifch the enraged 
populace, firft facrificmg Gilbert and the bilhop, fet the church on fire, and gavfe the 
deferved puniiliment to the original contriver of the mifehief. . 

In the Saxon times Chefter le-ftmt was greatly refpedfeJ, on account of the reliques 
of St. Cuthberf, drpofited here by bilhop EardufF, for fear ofthfe Danes, 4 who at that 
time (about 8^4) ravaged the country. His ihrine> became aftferwaitts an 1 objed of 
great devotion. King Athelftan, on his expedition to Scotland, paid it a vifrt, to obtain 
bf in erct lfion of the faint, fuccefs on his arms; bellowed a multitude of gifts on the 
church, and direded, in cafe he died inhis enterprize, that his body fliQuld be interred 

f Engraven bj Mr.' Grofe. 

•a - 
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there. I muft not omit, that at the fame time that this.place was honoured with the 
remains of St. Cuthbert, the bifhoprick of Lindesfarn was removed here, and endowed 
with all the lands between the Tyne and the Were, the prefent county of Durham. It 
was ftyled St. Cuthbert’s patrimony. The inhabitants had great privileges, and always 
thought themfelves exempt from all military duty, except that of defending the body of 
their faint. The people of the north claimed this exemption, on account of their being 
under a continual neceffity of defending the marches, ami nppofmg the incurfions of 
the Scots. The fame excufe was pleaded by the town oi Nr weal tie for not fending 
members to parliament. Rymer # produces a difeharge from Henry III. to Robert 
bifltop of Durham, Peter de Brus, and others, of having performed the military fervice 
they owed the king, for forty days, along with his fon Edward. They, with the reft of 
this northern trad, afferted that they were Hali-werke folks, that they were enrolled for 
holy work; that they held their lands to defend the body of the faint; and thofe in 
particular in his neighbourhood, were not bound to march beyond the confines of their 
country. In fail, Chefter le-ftreet war parent of the fee of Durham; for when the re- 
liques were removed there, the fee, in 995, followed them. Tanner fays, that probably 
a chapter of monks, or rather fecular canons, attended the body at this place from its 
firft arrival: but bilhop Beke, in 1286, in honour of the faint, made the church colle¬ 
giate, and eftabliihed here a dean, and fuitable ecdefiaftics; and, among other privi¬ 
leges, gives the dean a right of fiihing on the Were, and the tythe of fi(h f. 

At a fmall diftance from the town, (lands Lumley-caftle, the ancient feat of the name. 
It is a fquare pile, with a court in the middle, and a fquare tower at each corner; is mo¬ 
dernized into an excellent houfe, and one of the feats of the Earl of Scarborough. It 
is faid to have been built in the time of Edward I. by Sir Robert de Lumley, and en¬ 
larged by his fon Sir Marmaduke. Prior to that, the family refidence was at Lumley, 
(from whence it took the name) a village a mile fouth of the caftle, where are remains 
of a very old hall-houfe, that boafts a greater antiquity. The former was not pro- 
perly caftellated, tili the year 1392, when Sir Ralph {the firft Lord Lumley) obtained 
from Richard II. “ Licentiam caftrum fuum de Lomley denovo sedificandum, muro 
de petra et calce batellare et kernellare et caftrum illud fic batellatum, et kemeliatum 
tenere, &c.” This Sir Ra'ph was a faithful adherent to his unfortunate fovereign, and 
loft his life in his caufe, in the infurre&ion, in the year 1400, againft the ufurping 
Henry. There are no dates, except one on a fquare tower; I. L. 1570, when, I pre¬ 
fume, it was re-built by John Lord Lumley. 

The houfe is a noble repofitory of portraits of perfons eminent in the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The brave, impetuous, prefuming, Robert, Earl of Eflex, appears in full length, 
dreffed in black, covered with white embroidery. A romantic nobleman, of parts with, 
out diferetion; who fell a facrifice to his own pafiions, and a vain dependence for fafety 
on thofe of an aged queen, doting with unfeafonable love; and a criminal credulity in 
tile infinuation of his foes. t 

Sir Thomas More; a half length, dreffed in that plainnefs of apparel which he ufed, 
when the dignity of office was laid afide ; in a furred robe, with a coarfe capuchin 
cap. He was the moii virtuous, aqd the greateft character of his time; who, by a cir- 
cumftance that might humiliate human nature, fell a vittim for a religious adherence to 
his own opinion ; after being a violent perfecutor of others, for firmnefs to the di&ates 
of their own confidence. To fuch incoxwftendes are the bed of mankind liable! 

* Feeders, i 135. f Dugdsle, Moo. ii. part. 11. p. 3. 

The 
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The gallant accomplifhed, poetical Earl of Surrey; in black, with a fword and dag- 
the date 1545. The ornament (fays Mr. Walpole) of a boifterous, yet not uu- 
polifhed court; a viftim to a jealous tyrant, and to family difcord. The articles al- 
ledged againd him, and his convi&ion, are the dmme of the times. 

A portrait of a lady in a Angular drefs of black and gold, with a red and gold petti¬ 
coat, dated 1560. This is called Elizabeth, third wife of Edward Earl of Lincoln, the 
fair Geraldine, celebrated fo highly by the Earl of Surrey ; but lo ill-favoured in this 
pidure, that I mud give it to his fir ft; wife, Elizabeth Blount. Geraldine was the young 
wife of his old age. Her portrait at Woburn reprefents her an objedt worthy the pen 
of the amorous Surrey. * • 

Ambrofe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, fon of the great Dudley, Duke of Northumber¬ 
land His drefs a bonnet, furred cloak, fmall ruff, and pendant George. This 
peer followed the fortunes of hi§ father, but was received into mercy, and reftored 
in blood; was created Earl of Warwick by Oueen Elizabeth, and proved a gallant and 
faithful fubjed. He died in 15S9, and lies under an elegant brafs tomb iu the chapel 
at Warwick. • . 

Sir William Peter, or Petre, native of Devonfhire, fellow of All-Souls college, and 
afterwards fecretary of (late to four princes; Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth. His prudence, in maintaining his pod in reigns of fuch different tempers, is evi¬ 
dent ; but in that of Mary he attended only to politics; of Elizabeth, to religion •. 

The fird Earl of Bedford, engraven among the illudrious heads. 

A half-length of the famous eccentric phyfician and chymid of the fifteenth century, 
Philip Theophradus Paracelfus Bombad de Hohenheitn: on the picture is added alto 
the title of Aureolus. The cures he wrought were fo very furprifing in that age, that 
he was fuppofed to have recourfe to fupernatural aid ; and probably, to give greater 
authority to his practice, he might infmuate that he joined the arts medical and magical. 
He is reprefented as a very handfome man, bald, in aclofe black gown, with both hands 
on a great fword, on whofe hilt is inferihed the word Azot. This was the name of his 
familiar fpirit, that he kept hi prifon in the pummel, to confult on emergent occafions. 
Butler humouroufly deferibes this circumdance: 

Bombaftus kept a devil’# bird 
Shut in the pummel of his fword ; 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of paft or future mountebanks 

A head of Sir Anthony Brown, a favourite of Henry VIII. with a bufhy beard, bon¬ 
net, and order of the gartbr. He was mader of the horfe to that prince, and appointed 
by him one of the executors of his will; and of the council to his young fuccelTbr.' 

Two full lengths of John Lord Lumlfey: one in rich armour; a grey beard; dated 
1588, aet. 54. the other in his robes, with a glove and handkerchief in one hand ; a 
little black fcall cap, white beard; dated 1591* This, I believe, was the performance 
of Richard Stevens, an able ftatuary, painter, and medallid, mentioned by Mr. Wal¬ 
pole J. 

This illudrious nobleman redored the monuments that are in the neighbouring 
church, was a patron of learning, and a great colle&or of books, a Aided by his brother- 
in-law, Humphrey Lhoyd, the famous antiquary. The books were afterwards pur- 

• Prince’s Worthies of Devonihire, 498. , t HuJ bf^s, pa.t it* c. iii. 

A need, fainting, i. »<Sj. * 
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chafed by James I. and proved the foundation of the royal library. Mr. Granger fays, 
that they are a very valuable part of the Britifli Mufeum. 

His firft wife, Jane Fitzallan, daughter of the Earl of Arundel; in black robes, with 
gloves in her hand. She was a lady of uncommon learning, having tranflated, from 
the Greek into Latin, fonv’of the orations of liberates, and the Iphigenia of Euripides 
into Englilh. She compliments her father highly in a dedication to him, prefixed to 
one of the orations, which begins, “ Cicero, Pater honoratiffime, illuftris.” She died 
before him, and was buried at Cheame in Surrey *. 

The Earl himl'elf, the lad of that name; a three quarters piece. His valour dif- 
tinguilhed him in the reign of Henry VIII. when he ran with hisTquadron clofe under 
the walls of Boulogne, and foon reduced it. In the following reign, he oppofed the 
mifufed powers of the unhappy protestor, Somerfet; and he declined connection with 
the great Northumberland. He fupported the juft-rights of Queen Mary ; was im- 
prifoned by the firmer, but on the revolution was employed to arreft the abjeft fallen 
duke. He was clofely attached to his 'royal miftrefs by fimilitude of religion. In 
his declining years, he aimed at being a hulband to Queen Elizabeth f. Had her 
majefty deigned to put herfelf under the power of man; Ihe never would have given 
the preference to age. On his difappointment, he went abroad ; and, on his return, 
firft introduced into England the ufe of coaches 

A half length of that artful ftatefman, Robert Earl of Salulbury, minifter of the laft 
years of Elizabeth, and the firft of James I. 

Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Suffex, a full length ; young and hamlfome: his body arm¬ 
ed, the reft of his drefs white ; a ftaff in his right hand, his left refting on a fword; on 
a table a hat, with a vaft plume. This motto, “ amando et fidendo troppo, fon ruin- 
ato.” This nobleman was a confiderablo character in the reigns of Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth ; frequently employed in embaffies; in both reigns deputy of Ireland ; and in the 
firft, an a&ive perfecutor of the proteftants. He conformed outwardly to the religion 
of his new miftrefs; was appointed by her prefident.of the north, and commanded 
againft, and fupprefled, the rebellion of the Earls of Northumberland and Weftmore- 
land, notwithftanding he fecretly approved the opinions they armed in favour of. He 
was the fpirited rival of Leicefter $ but the death of Sulfex left the event of their dif- 
pute undetermined. 

Leicefter, his antagonift, is here reprefented, in a three-quarter piece, dated 1587, 
with the collar of the garter, and a ftaff in his hand. 

A fine full length of the Duke of Monmouth, with long hair, in armour. 

A half length of Sir Nicholas Carew, mailer of the horfe to Henry VIII. There is 
vaft fpirit in his countenance. In his hat is a white feather; his head is bound round 
with a gold ftuff handkerchief. He was beheaded in 1539, as Lord Herbert fays §, for 
being of council with the Marquis of Exeter, a favourer of the dreaded Cardinal Pole, 
then in exile. During the time of his confinement in the tower he imbibed the fenti- 
xnents of the reformers, and died avowing their faith j|. 

Killegrewj gentleman of the bed-chamber to Charles II. in a red fafli, with his dog. 
A man of wit and humour; and on that account extremely in favour with the king. 

A good half length of Mr. Thomas Windham, drowned on the coaft of Guinea, aged 
42, M. D. L. a robuft figure, in green, with a red fafh, and gun in his hand. 

* Slit was dead before December 30th, 1579, as appears by her father’s will. Vide Ballard’s Britilh 
Ladies, 86. ' 

f Camden’s Annals. ( IIcnnet, 383. f Idem. § Hilt. Henry VIII 439. 

j| Hollinlhed, 94.6. * « 
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A three-quarter length, unknown, dated 1596, aged 43, dreffed in a ftriped jacket, 
blue and white; black cloak and breeches, white ruff, gloves on, collar of the garter. 

Here are fome illuftrious foreigners. A half length, inferibed Fernandes do Toledo, 
Duke of Alva, in rich armour, with his baton; fhort black hair, and beard. A great 
officer, and fortunate till his reign of cruelty. He boafted, that he had caufed, during 
his command in the Low Countries, eighteen thoufand people to perifh by the execu¬ 
tioner. He vifited England in the train of his congenial matter, Phillip 11 . I imagine 
that this portrait was painted when the duke was young ; for I have feen one (lent into 
England by the late Mr. Benjamin Keen) now in poffeflion of the Bifhop of Ely, which 
reprefents him with a vaft flowing white beard. 

A three-quarter length of Andrew Doria, the great Geonefe admiral, and patriot. 
He is dreffed in black, in a cap, a collar, with the fleece pendent; a truncheon in his 
hand, and a dagger in his girdle. View of (hips through a window. 

Garcia Sarmeinta Cuna; a full length, in armour; a ruff, red ftockings, white 
{hoes, a crofs on his bread, a fpear in his hand. He was captain of the guard to 
Phillip II. 

A three-quarter length of a man in a fcarlet robe; and over his left (houlder a white 
mantle: a fcarlet cap tied in the middle, and open behind ; a narrow white ruff; and a 
collar of the fleece. 'The fcarlet robe is furred with white: on it are feveral times re¬ 
peated the words, Ah ! amprins au ra jay ! Oh! had I undertaken it! 

In the hall is a tablet, with the whole hiftory of I.iulphus, and his progeny, inferibed 
on a tablet, furrounded with the family arms ; and round the room leventeen pictures 
of his defendants, down to John Lord Lumley, who feemed to have a true veneration 
for his anceftors. Liulphus appears again in the kitchen, mounted on a horfe of full 
fize, and with a battle-ax in his hand. When James I. in one of his progreffes, was en¬ 
tertained in this cattle, William James, bilhop of Durham, a relation of the houfe, in 
order to give his majefty an idea of the importance of the family, wearied him with a 
long detail of their anceftry, to a period even beyond belief. “*0 mon, fays the king, 
gang na farther, let me digeft the knawledge I ha gained; for, by my faul I did na ken 
that Adam's name was Lumley.” 

A little to the left, midway between_Chefter le ftreet and Durham, lies Coken, the 
feat of Mr. Carr, a moll: romantic fituation, laid out with great judgment; in former 
times the feene of the favage aufteritics of St. Godric. Before his arrival, here had 
been an ancient hermitage, given before the year 1128, by Ralph Flambard, bifhop of 
Durham *, to the monks of Durham, who permitted that holy man to make it his re- 
fulence; which he did, fjrfl with his After +, and after her death entirely in folitude. 

Attracted by the fame of the deceafed, who died in 1170, fome monks of Durham 
retired here. Hugh Pudfcy, bifhop of Durham, made them an allowance, and granted 
them by charter many privileges \; fome call him founder of Finchale, the religious 
houfe, whofe ruins are {till confiderable ; but Tanner § gives that honour to his fon 
Henry, who, about the year 1196, fettled here a prior and monks of the Benedictine 
order, fubordinate to Durham. * It maintained, at the diffolution, a prior and eight 
monks; when it was regranted to the dean and chapter, its value, according to Dug- 
dale, was 1221. 15s. 3d. * 

Proceed towards Durham. Near the city, oh the right, ftood Nevil’s Crofs, erected 
in memory of the fignal victory over David Bruce of Scotland, in 1346. 'The army of 

• Dugdale’s Monaft. i. yi2, where is Flambard’s charter. He died in Ui8.» 

t Guliclm. Neubrigienfi*, ii. c. 20. % Dugdale, i. 513. ^ 114. 
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the Englifh was commanded by ihe two archbifhops and three fuffragans, in con. 
junftion with fome noble lay-officers. The a&ion was attended with great lofs to the 
Scots; whole king, after (hewing the utmoft valour, was taken prifoner by an Englifh- 
xnan of the name of Copland. 

After admiring the beautiful fituation of the city from an adjacent hill, enter Dur¬ 
ham ; a place of Saxon foundation; the original name was Dun-holme, from Dun, a 
hill, and holme an ifle, formed by a river *. But it is only a lofty narrow peninfula, 
wafhed on each fide by the Were, the Viurus of the venerable Bede f. The city is 
difpofed on the fide of the hill, and along part of the neighbouring flat, and the build¬ 
ings in general are very ancient. The approaches to it are extremely pifturefque, 
efpecially that from the l'outh, through a deep hollow, finely cloathed with trees. The 
banks of the river are covered with woods, through which are cut numbers of walks, 
contrived with judgment, and happy in the mod: beautiful and folemn fcenery. They 
impend over the water, and receive a molt venerable improvement from the caftle and 
ancient cathedral, which tower far above/* 

-This hill, till about the year 995, was an errant defert, over-run with wood, and un¬ 
inhabitable. At that period, the religious of Cuneaceftre, having, through fear of the 
Danifli pirates, removed the body of St. Cuthbert to Rippon, on their return back, 
when the danger was over, met with an admonition that determined them to depofit it 
in this place J. The corpfe and the body became fuddenly immoveable; no force 
could draw it a ftep farther. It was revealed to St. Eadmer, that it fhould be brought 
to Durham, and, on that resolution, a flight ftrength removed it to the deftined fpot. 
■With the affiftance of the Eafl of Northumberland, the wood was Toon cleared away; 
a church arofe in honour of the faint, compofed indeed of no better materials than rods. 
But this feems to have been only a temporary Temple, for the whole country flocking 
in, affifted in building one of ftone, which coft three* years* labour. A provolt and 
fecular canons were eftabliihed here;' thefe continued till about the year 1083, when 
William de Carilepho '§ removed them, placing in their room a prior and monks of 
the Benediftine order. 

The Saxons of thefe parts, unwilling to Submit to the Norman yoke, retired to this as 
a place of ftrength, and built a fort refs, for a time a great annoyance to the Conqueror. 
This they called Dunhoime. The Dun, or artificial hill, on which the great tower is~ 
built, was of their work. On the approach of William, the Saxons quitted their poft. 
He poflefled himfelf of fo advantageous a fituation, and founded the caftle. This after¬ 
wards became the refidence of the prelates, and; by ancient cuftnm, the keys were, 
during a vacancy of the fee, hung over the tomb of the tutelar St. Cuthbert. The am¬ 
bitious prelate, Hugh Pudfey, nephew to King Stephen, repaired and rebuilt feveral 
parts, which, during his time, had fuffered by fire ||. Hatfield, a munificent prelate in 
the reign of Edward III., reftored fuch parts as he found in ruins, rebuilt the great 
hall, and that belonging tp the conflable, and added a great tower for the farther fe- 
ctnity of the place To the mild and amiable Tunf\al is owing the magnificent gate, 
the chapel, and fome adjacent buildings ** ; and to Bifhop Cofiris, the firft prelate of the 
fee after the Restoration, the prefent beauty and magnificence of the place, after the 
cruel h&vock made here by the brutal Hafelrig. 

• Camden, it. 946 + Eccl. Hid. Mb. Iv e. x 9 . 

± Hill, of the C athedrai of Durham, annexed 10 Dugdalc’a St. Paul, p. 6}. 

J Stevcnh’s Cori.in. Dugdale, vdl. i. 350, K Mr Allan. 

« Hill. Cath. Durham, Dug dale, 73. * * Goodwin, 139, 
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The city, or rather the precinfts of the abby and caftle, were furrounded with a wall, 
by Ralph Flambard *, in the beginning of the reign of Henry I. The' admiffion was 
through three gateways : Framwell-gate, at the head of a bridge of the fame name ; 
Cl /ypath-gate, near the market-place; and the Water-gate, beneath the end of the 
pr bendanes* Walk. I do not find, that at any time the urength of the place was ever 
tried by a fiege. 

The cathedral (lands below the caftle. It was begun in 1093, by William de Can* 
lepho, bifhop of the diocefe, who pulled down the old church, built by Aldwin. In 
this work he was a (lifted by Malcolm I. of Scotland, and Turgot, the fecond prior, and 
his monks; who, at their own expence, and at the fame time, made their own cells, 
and other conveniences for the monaftery. 

Ralph Flambard, fucceftor to Carilepho, had the honour of completing this fuperb 
ftru&ure, with exception of certain additions,' fuch as the Galilee f, which was built by 
bifhop Pudfey; the done roof, which was done by bifhop Farnham, in the time of 
Henry III. Bifhop Skirlaw, in the reign of Rishard II. built the cloifters ; prior Foffor 
beautified it with feveral fine windows, and enriched both the church and convent with 
variety of new works; and prior Walworth finifhed whatfoever his pious prSdeceffor 
was prevented by death from bringing to a conclufion J. 

The revenues of this houfe at the diflolution are eftimfrted by Dugdale at 1366I. 
10s. 3d., by Speed at 1615I. 14s. tod. The value of the bifhoprick, at that time, 
2821 1 . is. 5d. clear §. The reader is referred to Willis's Hiftory of Cathedrals, i. 223. 
for the eftablifhment and its revenue after that period. 

This magnificent pile is 411 feet lonjj, the breadth near 80, the crofs ifle 170; over 
its centre nfes a lofty tower, reckoned 223 feet high, ornamented on the outfide with 
Gothic work; at the weft end are two low towers, once topt with two fpires, covered 
with lead In the infide is preferved much of the clumfy, yet venerable magnificence of 
the early Norman ftyle. The pillars are vaft cylinders, twenty-three feet in circum¬ 
ference ; fome adorned with zig-zag furrows, others with lozeAge-fhaped, with nar¬ 
row ribs, or with fpiral; the arches round, carved with zig-zag; above are two rows 
of galleries, each with round arches or openings. 

A row of fmall pilaftcrs run round the fides of the church, with rounded arches in¬ 
terfering each other. The windows are obtufely pointed. 

Between two of the pillars are the mutilated tombs and figures of Ralph and John 
Lord Nevil. Excepting Richard de Bernardcafl re, who in 1370 eredted a fhrine in 
honor of Bede, thefe feetn to have been the only laity admitted into this holy ground 
in the earlier times. • „ 

Ralph died in the year 1347, and was the firft fecular that was buried in this cathe¬ 
dral : his body was conveyed in a chariot drawn by feven horfes as far as the church¬ 
yard, then carried on the fhotilders of knights into the middle of the church; where 
the abbot of St. Mary’s at York, in the abfence of the bifhop, or illnefs of the prior, 
performed the funeral office; at yvhich were offered eight horfes, four for war, with 
four men armed, and four for peace; and three cloths of gold interwove# with flowers. 
His fon John de Nevil redeemed four of the horfes, at the price of a hundred marks. 
But this favour was not done gratis by the holy men of the place. *R alph had pre- 
fented them with a veftment of red velvet, richly embroidered with gold, filk, great 
pearls and images of faints, dedicated to St. Cuthbert. His widow alfo fent to the 
faaill a hundred and twenty pounds of Giver, for the repairs of the cathedral, and 

• Goodwin, 11 a. . f Ibid. 114. J Stcvent, i, 15a. § Tanner, in. 
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feveral rich veftments for the performance of the facred offices *. This was the noble¬ 
man who was fo inftrumental in gaining the victory of Nevil’s Crofs. 

His fon John had alfo his merits with the pietifts of this church; for, by the mag¬ 
nificent offerings he made at the funeral of his firft wife, and by fomc elegant and ex- 
penfive work beneath the ffirine of St. Cuthbert, in 1389, he obtained admiffion for 
his remains in a fpot not remote from his father t. Both their monuments are greatly 
mutilated ; having been defaced by the Scotch prifoners, confined here after the battle 
of Dunbar. 

In the choir is the bifhop’s throne, elevated to an uncommon height, erected in 
times of the triumph of fuperftition : a painful afeent to the prefent prelate, whofe wifh 
is direded more to diftinguifli himlelf by benevolence and fmcerity, than any exterior 
trappings, or badges of dignity. 

On the fides of the pulpit are the evangelifts, finely inlaid. 

The chancel and altar-piece is of (tone, beautifully cut into open work |, and 
on each fide are two flails, in (lone, originally defigned for the refting-places of fick 
votaries. 

On one fide of the choir is the tomb of bilhop Hatfield, who died in 1381, orna¬ 
mented with as many coats of arms as would ferve any German prince. Multitudes of 
other prelates and priors refted in this church, covered with beautiful tombs and braffes, 
fwept away by the hand of facrilege in the time of Henry VIII., or of undiiliuguifhing 
reformation in fucceeding reigns, or of fanaticiftn, in the unhappy times of the lull 
century. 

Behind the altar flood the flnine of St. Cuthbert, once the richeft in Great Britain: 
the marks of pilgrims’ feet in the worn floor ftill evince the multitude of votaries j at 
the diffolution, his body was taken out of the tomb and interred beneath. 

Beyond this, at the extreme eaft end, flood nine altars, dedicated to as many faints ; 
above each is a moll elegant window, extremely narrow, lofty, and (harply arched ; 
above thefe, is a round window, very large and finely radiated with flone work, called 
St. Catharine’s, from its being in the form of the wheel ufed at her martyrdom. In 
this part of the church is another fine window, divided into circular portions. All the 
windows in this ifle terminate (harply; and were the work of a later age than that of 
the body of the church, probably the time of prior Foffor. 

The Galilee, or lady’s chapel, lies at the weft end of the cathedral. Within are 
three rows of pillars, each confiding of round united columns, the arches round, fculp- 
tured on the mouldings with zig-zag work §. This place was allotted to the female 
part of the votaries, who were never permitted to pafs a certain line to the eaft of it, 
drawn juft before the font. Here they might ftand to hear divine fervice, but were 
confined to this limit on pain of excommunication. Legend afiigns as the caufe of 
this averfion in St. Cuthbert to the fair fex, a charge of feduftion brought againft him 
by a certain princefs, who was inftantly punifhed by being fwallowed up by the earth, 
which, on the interceflion of the pacified faint, reftored her to the king her father. From 
that time, not a woman was permitted to enter any church dedicated to this holy man. 
Mr. Grofe || relates, that in the fifteenth century two females, inftigated by invincible 
curiofity, dreffing themfelves in man’s apparel, ventured beyond the prohibitory line, 
were dete&ed, and fuffered certain penances as atonement for their crime. 

* Dugdale’i Baron, t. zgy f Idem, 297. 

I Defigned in Smith’s edition of Bede, 264. • 

<> See the view of it in Smith’s edition of Bede, 805. 

H In his account of Durham cathedral, in his third volume.' 
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In the Galilee is the tomb of the venerable Bede. His remains were firft depofited 
at Jarrow, then placed in a golden coffin on the right fide of the body of St. Cuth- 
bert; and finally, in 1370, tranflated by Richard of Bamard-caftle to this place. 

The tomb of biffiop Langley is near that of Bede. This prelate was chancellor of 
England in the reign of Henry IV. but refigned that high port, on being confecratcd 
bilhop of Durham. He obtained the cardinal’s hat in 1411, and, after doing many 
acts of munificence, died in 1437. 

In the veftry-room is preferved the rich plate belonging to the cathedral; and here 
are (hewn five moll fuperb vefiments for the facred fervice: four are of great antiquity, 
the fifth was given by Charles I. . 

The cloifters adjacent to the church are 147 feet fquare, and very neat. The 
chapter-houfe opens into them : is a plain building, in form of a theatre ; on the fides 
are pilafters, the arches interfering each other. At the upper end is a (lone chair, in 
old times the feat of the bifhop. 

The old Fratry was converted into a noble lilfrary by dean Sudbury, who, not living 
to complete his defign, by will dated 1683, bound his heir Sir John Sudbury, to fulfil 
his intention. This i< likewife the npofitory of the altars, and other Roman antiquities, 
difeovered in the bifhoprick. The dormitory, the loft, the kitchen, and other parts of 
the ancient abby, are (till exifiing, and ftill of ufe to the prefent poflefi'ors. 

The prebendal houfes are very pleafantly fituated,.and have backwards a moil beau¬ 
tiful view. After the fubverfion of monarchy, Cromwell, in 1657, on petition of 
the inhabitants of the county # , converted the houfes belonging to the dean and chap¬ 
ter into an univerfity, and affigned certain lands and revenues in the neighbourhood 
of the city for its fupport. This fliort-lived leminary confifted of a provofl, two 
preachers, four profeffors, four tutors, four fchool-mailers (fellows,) twenty-four 
fcholars, twelve exhibitioners, and eighteen free-fehool fcholars. They had liberty of 
purchafing lands as far as fix thoufand pounds a year; had a common feal, and many 
other privileges. On the accelfion of Richard, thefe new academics were not wanting 
in gratitude to the memory of their maker; for, in their addrefs to the fuccelfor, they 
compared Cromweil to Auguftus, and gave him the prowefs of our fifth Henry, the 
prudence of our feventh Henry, and the piety of our fixth Edward ; and recommended 
to the “ vital beams of the piteous afpedt of his fon, his new eredlion, an orphan fcarce 
bound up in its Twaddling cloaths.” This orphan thrived apace, it endeavoured to con¬ 
fer degrees, and mimic its grown-up fillers of Oxford and Cambridge, who checked 
its prefumptions by petitions to the new Protcdlor. But in lefs than two years the ill- 
patched machine of govefnment fell to pieces, and with it this new feminary for 
knowledge. 

There are two handfome bridges to the walks over the Were: from one the pro* 
fpett is particularly fine, towards the cathedral and callle*, and another bounded on 
each fide by wood, with the fteeple of Elvet, a place adjoining to Durham, foariug 
above. There is alfo a third bridge, which joins the two parts of the town, and is 
covered with houfes. 

I had heard on my road many complaints of the ecclefiaftical governnvsnt this county 
is fubjeft to; but, from the general face of the country, it feems to thrive wondeffully 
well under it. Notwithftanding the bilhops have ftill great powers and privileges, 
yet they .were ftripped of bill greater by ftatuteof the 27th of Henry VIII. In the tine 
of the Conqueror it was a maxim, qtiicquld rex habet extra comitatum Dunelmnfem , 


* Mr. Allan. 
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epi/copus babet infra , aliqua Jit concejfto , <r«/ prefcriptlo in contrarium. They had 

power to levy taxes, make truces with the Scdts, to raife defenfible men within the 
bilhoprick from fixteen to fixty years of age. They could call a parliament, and create 
barons to fit and vote in it. He could fit in his purple robes to pronounct? fentence 
of death, whence the faying, folum Dunelmenfe judicat Jlola et enfe. He could coin 
money, hold courts in his own name, and all writs went ia his own name* He claimed 
and feized for his own ufe all goods, chattels, and lands of perfons convifted of trea- 
fons or felonies; could appoint the great officers under him, and do variety of a&s 
emulating the royal authority # . He was lord paramount <n the county, and (he great 
people held mod; of their lands from the church. Thus the potent Nevils paid four 
pounds and a flag annually for Raby, and eight other manors. Two of the tenures 
are fingutar; 1 beg leave to prefent them to the reader in the form I had the honour of 
receiving them from the prefent worthy prelate. 

** The valuable manor of Sockburn, the feat of the ancient family of the Conyers, 
in the county palatine of Durham, is held by the Blackett family, of the bilhop of Dur¬ 
ham, by the eafy fervice of prefenting a falchion to every bilhop upon his firft entrance 
into his diocefe, as an emblem of his temporal power. ' When the prefent bilhop made 
his firft entrance in the month of Sept. 1771, he was met upon the middle of Croft 
bridge, (where the counties of York and Durham divide,) by Mr. Blackett, as fubfti- 
tute for his brother Sir Edward, who prefented his Lordlhip with the falchion, ad- 
dreifing him in the antient form of words: 

“ * Sir Edward Blackett, Bart, now reprefenls the perfon of John Conyers, who, 
in the fields, with this falchion f, flew, a monftrous creature, a dragon, a worm, or a 
fiying ferpent J, that devoured men, women, and children. The then owner of Sock- 
burn, as a reward for his bravery, gave him the manor, with its appurtenances to hold 
for ever, on condition that he meets the Lord Bilhop of Durham with this falchion, on 
his firft entrance into his diocefe after his election to that fee/ 

“ At Croft Bridge the bilhop was alfo met by the.high-lherifF of the county pala¬ 
tine, who is an officer of his own by patent during pleafure, by the members for the 
county and city of Durham; and by all the principal gentlemen in the county and 
neighbourhood, to welcome his Lordlhip into his palatinate, who conduced him to 
Darlington, jwhere they all dined with him, after which they proceeded to Durham. 
Before they reached the city, they were met by the dean and chapter, with their 
congratulatory add refs; the bilhop and the whole company alighted from their car¬ 
riages to receive them; when the ceremony of the addrefs, and his Lordlhip'* anfwer 
was finilhed, the proceflion moved on to the city; here they were met by the corpora- 

• Thcfe and many more are preferred in Magna Britannia ,1 (T See alfo Spearman's Inquiry, 
f Legend gives fume other particulars of this valiant knight; which !*. r. Allan extracted from the Cata¬ 
logue of the Harleian MSS No 2118. p. 39 : 

" Sir Jno, Conyers de SrfckYmrn, Knt. whoe flew the iponftrotis venomM and pnifon’d wivern-, afk, or 
worme, wch overthrew and devour’d many people in feight, for the feent of the pnyfon was fo ftrong that 
uoe perfon was able to abide it, yet he bv the providence of God overthrew it, and lies buried at S'<ckbun> 
before the Conqucft. But before he did enterprife (having but one childe) he. went to the church in com- 
plete,armour, anb offered up hip fonne to the Holy Ghoft, wch monument is yet to fte, and the place 
where the fvrpent lay is called Gray Hone." * 

t On the pommel are thrte lions of England, gnardant. Thefc were firft borne by King John, fo that 
this falchion was not made before that time, not did the owner kill the dragon. The black eagle in 1 field, 
gold, was the arms of Morcar, Ear! of Northumberland.- Thta too might be the falchion with which the 
earls were invefted, being girt with the fwrrd of the eatldum. 

The Scots f«cm to have been intended by thcfe dtcadfu! animals j and the falchion bellowed with an 
clUtc, as a reward for feme ufeful fervice performed by a Conyers againft thole invaders. 

7 . tion. 
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tion, the different companies with their banners, and a great concourfe of people; they 
proceeded immediately to the cathedral, where the bifhop was habited upon the tomb 
of the venerable Bede, in the Galilee, at the weft end of the church j from whence 
he went in proceflion to the great altar, preceded by the whole choir ringing Te 
Deum ; after prayers the bilhop took the oaths at the altar, and was then enthroned in 
the ufual forms, and attended to the caftle by the high-fheriff and other gentlemen of 
the county. Pollard's lands, in this county, are holden of the bifhop by the fame kind 
of fcrvice as the manor of Sockburn. At his Lord drip's firft coming to Aukland, 
Mr. Johnfon met the prefent bifhop at his firft arrival there, and, prfcfenting the fal¬ 
chion upon his knee, addreffed him in the old form of words, faying, * My Lord, in 
behalf of myfeif, as well as of the feveral other tenants of Pollard’s lands, I do humbly 
prefent your Lordflrip with this falchion, at your firft coming here, wherewith, as the 
tradition goes, Pollard flew of old a great and venemous ferpent, which did much harm 
to man and beaft; and by the performance of this fervice tnefe lands are holden.” 

Sept. 6. Leave Durham, and journey through a beautiful country, having near the 
city views of lands, broken into moft delightful and cultivated knowls j and, 4 on the 
left, of fine hanging woods; the land much inclofed, and the hedges planted. On 
the right lies Brancefpeth caftle, originally the feat of the Bulmers, afterwards 'that of 
the Nevils, Earls of Weftmoreland, forfeited by the rebellion of the laft in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. The great fteeple of Merrington is feen on the left. Turn out of the 
high road, and pafs through the bifhop’s grounds and park, and enjoy a fine view of 
the Were, running along a deep bottom, founded by. wooded and well-cultivated banks. 
On the fouth fide (lands 

Bifhop’s-Aukland, a good town, with a large and fquare maket-place. On one fide 
is a handfome gateway, with a tower over it. This is a modern edifice, defigned by 
Sir Thomas Robinfon; that built by bifhop Skirlaw * having been long fincc deftroyed. 
Through this gateway lies Aukland caftle, long fince the refidence of the bifhops of 
Durham. It nas loft its caftellated form, and now refembles feme of the magnificent 
foreign abbies. It is an irregular pile, built at different times; but no part is left that 
can boaft of any great antiquity. Over a bow-window are the arms of Bifliop Tunftal, 
who died in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. This was originally a manor- 
houfe belonging to the fee, and was firft encaftellated t by bifhop Beke; who alfo 
built a great hall, and adorned it with marble pillars; he founded a fair chapel, and 
collegiate church, with a dean and prebends, which church is that of St. Andrew’s, at 
a fmall diftance from the town. Excepting the church, there are no relicks of the la¬ 
bours of this prelate; the place having been beftowed by the parliament on their furious 
partizan Sir Arthur Hafelrigg, who, taking a fancy to the place, determined to make 
it his chief refidence. He demolilhed almoft all the buildings he found there, and out 
of their ruins ere&ed a moft magnificent houfe J. 

On the Reftoration, the former bilhop, the munificent Cofins, was reflored to his 
diocefe. He had a palace ready for his reception, but by dn excefs of piety declined 
making ufe of it, from the confideration that the (tones of the ancient chapel had been 
facrjlegioufly applied towards the building of this late habitation of fanaticifm. The 
bifhop pulled it down §, and refloring the materials to their ancient ifTe, built the pre¬ 
fent elegant chapel. The roof iswood, fupported by two rows of pillars, each con- 
lifting of four round columns, freeftone and marble alternate. The (hafts of fome of 
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the marble are fixteen feet high; the length of the chapel is eighty-four feet, the 
breadth forty-eight; the outfide ornamented with pinnacles. On the floor, a plain 
(lone, with a modeft epitaph, informs us that the pious refounder lies beneath, dying iu 
the year 1671. 

The principal apartments are an old hall, feventy-five feet by thirty-two, the height 
thirty-five; and a very handfome dining-parlour, ornamented with portraits of Jacob 
and the twelve patriarchs. Jacob bows under the weight of years: his fons, with each 
his fcriptOral attribute. The figures are animated; the colouring good. I think the 
painter's name ris Xubero, one I do not difcover in any lift of artifts. The pictures 
were bought by the prefent, from the executors of the late biihop, and bellowed on the 
palace. The late generous prelate built a fuite of additional apartments; but dying 
before they were completed, they are now furniihed in a molt magnificent manner by 
his fucceffor. 

On the old wainfcot of a room below ftairs are painted the arms of a ftrange aflem- 
blage of potentates, from Queen Elizabeth, with all the European princes, to the Em¬ 
perors of Abyfiinia, Bildelgerid, Cathaye, and Tartaria; fixteen peers^ of the fame 
reign, knights of the garter, and above them*the arms of every bi/hoprick in England. 

The cattle is feated in a beautiful park, watered by the little river Gaunlefs, which 
falls, after a fhort courfe, into the Were. The park is well planted, and has abundance 
of vaft alders, that by age have loft the habit of that tree,and aflume the appearance of 
ancient oaks. Nothing can equal the approach through this ground to the caftle, which 
is varied with verdant Hopes, rifing grounds, woods, and deep precipices, impending 
over the river. The great deqvhoufe, built by biihop Trevor, is an elegant fquare 
building, and no fmall embellimment to the place. Leland tells us, that in his time 
there was a fair park, having falow deer, wild bulles, and kin. 

On an eminence on the oppofite fide of the Were is Binchefter, the ancient Vinovia, 
where feveral Roman coins, altars, and infcriptions have been found. Several of the 
latter are worked up in the walls of a gentleman's houfe. on the ftation, but now fcarcely 
legible. An account of them may be feen in Mr. Horfcly, p. 295. Urns full of alhes 
and bones, and figuline lacrymatories, have been alfo found in the park, where the fta¬ 
tion probably extended. A military way may be traced from this place as far as 
Brancefpeth-park one way, and the other by Aukland to Peirce-bridge into Yorklhire. 

Sept. 7. Proceed for a little way from Aukland on the Roman way : leave on the 
left, at a mile and a half diftance from the town,the church of St. Andrew's Aukland, 
once collegiate, and well endowed by Antony biihop of Durham. At the diflolution 
here were found a dean and eleven prebends *. A houfe called the deanery ftill re¬ 
mains. The chief tomb in this church is that of a Pollard; a crofs-legged knight, 
armed in mail to his fingers' ends, with a Hurt, formed of ftripes, reaching to his knees, 
a fhort fword, and conic helm. 

Pafs through St. Helens-Aukland and Weft-Aukland, and .after a fhort digreflion fall 
m with the old Roman* road, which continues to Peirce or Prieft-bridge, where 
was once a ch&pel, founded by John Baliol, King of Scotland, and dedicated to the 
Virgin f. The gateway is ftill ftanding, in what is called the Chapel-garth. Till Ice¬ 
land's rime the Bridge confided of five arches, but he faVs that of late it was rebuilt with 
three. The Tees flow beneath in a pi&urefque channel finely fhadedon each fide with 
trees. Near this bridge, in a field called the Tofts, had been a confiderable Roman 
Ration: urns and coins in abundance hare been, difeovered there. A Hone coffin, with 

• 
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a fkdeton, is mentioned by bilhop Gibfbn \ biit that I apprehend to be of more modem 
dafe. The foundations of houfes have beeri obferved; and Mr. Horfcly imagines he 
could trace an aqueduft. He fuppofes this place to have been the Maga: of the Notitia. 
I muft obferve that the Roman road is continued in a direft line between the roads to 
Barnard-Caftle and Darlington, and is continued over a fmall brook, and through the 
the inclofure parallel to the Tofts, when it croffes the river about two hundred and fixty 
paces eaft of the bridge, and then falls into the turnpike-road to Catterick-bridge. The 
whole breadth of the'road is (till to be traced; and the (tones it is formed of appear to 
be ftrongly cemented with run limb. The Romans had here a wooden bridge : the 
materials, fuch as the bodies of oaks, and feveral (loops, were to be feen till wa(hed 
away by the great floods of 1771. On eroding the Tees enter Yorkfliire. 

After a ride of a few miles pafs through Aldbrough, now a little village, but once a 
place of eminence, as its ruins, obferved by Camden, evince. In the time of Henry I. 
Stephen Earl of Albemarle and Holdernefs had a manor and caftle here, the tythes of 
which he beftowed on the abbey of Albetnarle'in Normandy *; and that abbey in the 
reign of RichardII. granted them to the abbey of Kirkftall f. Henry III., again be¬ 
ftowed the place on Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. By failure of iffue, it fell to the 
crow'n in the time of Henry IV., who gave it to his third fon, John Duke of Bedford t. 

Pafs over a large common, called Gatherley moor, and by t.he fides of the Double¬ 
dike, or Roman-hedge, a vaft fofs, with banks on each fide, extending from (he Tees 
to the Swale. On the right is Didderdon hill, whether a tumulus or exploratory, was 
too diftant for me to determine. After defending a hill, pafs by Giliing, where, Alan 
Fergaunt, Earl of Bretagne and Richmond, had a capital manfion-houfe §. This place 
was infamous for the murder of Ofwyn, King of Deira, by his fuccedor Ofwy; but his 
Queen iEanded obtained pertniffion from her huiband to found here a monaftery, in 
order to expiate fo horrible a crime. At this time the place was called Ingetling, and 
was deftroyed in the Danilh wars ||. Reach • , 

Richmond, a good town, feated (in a (hire of the fame name) partly on a flat, and 
partly on the fide of a hill: on the laft is the market-place, a handfome opening, in 
which is the chapel of the Trinity, and in the middle a large column inftead of the old 
crofs. The trade of this place is that of knit woollen (lockings, in which men, women, 
and children are employed, the neighbourhood fupplying the wool. The (lockings are 
chiefly exported into Holland. Much wheat is fold here, and fent into the mountainous 
parts of the country. 

There were feveral religious houfes in this place and its neighbourhood. In the 
town, on the plain on tlje nbrth fide, was a houfe of grey friars f, founded in 1*58 by 
Ralph Fitz-Randal, Lord of Middleham, and had aC the diflolution fourteen monks. 
Nothing remains excepting the beautiful tower of its church. Near this was alfo a 
nunnery * # . About a mile eaft of Richmond are the fine ruins of St. Agatha, feated at 
the end of fome beautiful meadows, upon the river Swale. It pas founded in 1151 by 
Roaldus, conftable of Richmond cat' le; and at the rime of the Reformation maintained 
feventeen white canons, or Premonftratenfian monks. The abbot and religious, in 
,253, agreed with-Henry Fitz-Ranulph, that be (hould hold of them ii\ pure and per¬ 
petual alms their poffeflions of Kerperby, on condition he paid them annually one pound 
of cumin feed, a drug in no fmall efteem in old timestf. Richard Scroope, chancellor 


* Dugdale, Monad, i. 588. 
1 ) Dugdale, Baron, i. 46. 

■j | Dugdale, Mon. ii. < 5 $ 0 . 
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And lor the virtues of cumin feed confult Old Gerard’* Herbal, 1066. 
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of England, was a great benefa&or to this place; for, befides his manor of Brumpton. 
upon-Swale, he granted a hundred and fifty pounds a year for the fupport of ten addi¬ 
tional canons, two f cular canons, and twenty-two poor men, who were to pray for the 
repofe of his foul, and thofc of his heirs # . The ruins are very venerable, and the 
magnificent arch-work in the infide are fine proofs of the (kill of the times in that fpecies 
of archite&ure. The arch of the gateway is extremely obtuie $ that of the windows 
greatly pointed. 

Near this place was a hofpital, dedicated to St. Nicholas. I cannot learn the foun¬ 
der’s mir ■: hot find it was repaired in the time of Henry' VI., who gave the patronage 
to Willi on Ayfcough, one of his judges ; who 1 eftored the hofpital at great expence, 
and added another chauntry prieft to the former f* 

Nearer to Richmond, on an eminence above the river, are the poor reliques of 
St. Martin’s, a coll of nine or ten Benediftines, dependent on . the abbey of St. Mary, at 
York. It was founded in i too by Wymar, chief fteward to the Earl of Richmond J. 
Befides thefe, were various other pious, foundations on the Swale, whofe waters were 
facred with the baptifin of ten thoufand Saxons near Cltterick, in 627, by Paulinus 
bifhop of York §. 

It now remains to fpeak of the fortifications of this ancient town: part had been de¬ 
fended by walls, which took in little more than the market-place, and had three gates. 
The caftle (lands on the fouth-weft part of the hill, in a lofty and bold fituation, above 
the Swale, and half environed by it. The remains are the waits of the precinft, fomc 
itnall fquare towers, and one very large, all built in the Norman ftyle. This fortrefs 
was founded by Alan Earl of Bretagne ||, nephew to the Conqueror, who commanded 
the-rear of his army at the battle of Haftings, was created by him Earl of Richmond, 
and received from him the fhire of the fame name, and a hundred and fixty manors in 
the county of York alone. This country had been before the property of the brave 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia. The great tower was built by Conan, grandfon of the former, 
the vault of which is* fbpporred by a fine o&agonal pillar.. The view from the caftle is 
pi&urefque; beneath is the feat of Mr. York, and beyond, a profpeft up the Swale 
Into the mountainous parts of the country, rich in mineral; and on the banks of the 
river lived Sir John Swale, of Swale-hall, in Swale-dale, (aft upon the river Swale. 

Crofs the river, and after palling over a dreary moor, defeend into a valley not more 
pleafant, being totally inclofed with (lone fences. Go through the fmail towns of Bil- 
ierfly and Ley bourne; and foon after find an agreeable change of country, at the en¬ 
trance of Weniley-dale, a beautiful and fertile vale, narrow, bounded by high hills, 
inclofed with hedges, and cultivated far -up, in many parte cloarhed with woods, fur- 
mounted with.Ipng ranges of fears, white rocks, fmooth and precipitous in front, and 
perfectly evenat their tops. The rapid cryftal Ure divides the whole, fertilizing the 
rich meadows with its ftream. 

See on the left Middleham caftle. The manor was-beftowed.by Alan Earl of Rich¬ 
mond on his younger brother, Rinebald. His gi^ndfon, ftyfed Robert Fitz-Ralph, 
receiving frdra Conan Earl of Richmond all Weniley-dale, founded this caftle about 
the year 1190, By the marriage of his daughter and coheir to Robert de Nevil it 
pafled into that family in the year 1269. In this place Edward IV. fullered a fhort 
nnprifonment, after being furprifed by Richard Neviil, the great Earl of Warwick, and 
committed to the cuftody of his brother, the archbilhop of York, who proving too in- 

’ * Dupdale, Mon «. (Jyo. f 479 - V Idem,» 40110404. $ Bede, lib. ii. e. 14. 
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dulgenta keeper, foon loft his royal prifoner, by permitting him the pleafure o r the 
chace unguarded. The ruin of his houfe enfued. On its forfeiture, Richard Duke 
of York became poffefled of it, and here loft his only fon Edward. He who had made 
fo many childlefs, felt in this misfortune the ftroke of heaven. It is a vaft building ; 
its towers fteep, and turrets fquare. Part was.the work of Fitz-Ralph ; part of the 
Lord Nevill, called Darabi *. The hall, kitchen, and chapel, were built by Beaumont 
hi (hop of Durham f. It was inhabited as late as the year 1609, by Sir Henry Lindley, 
knight 

Vifit the church of Wenfley. On the floor are feveral carved figures on the ftones, 
probably in memory of certain Scroopes interred there §. Alfo a figure of Ofwald 
Dykes, in his pricflly veftments, with a chalice in his hand. The infcription fays that 
he had been re&or of the pariih, and died in 1607. I prefume by his habit he was only 
nominal rettor. Lord Chancellor Scroope defigned to make this church collegiate, 
and obtained licence for that purpofe from Richard II.; but it does not appear that the 
intent was ever executed. , 

At a little diftance beyond the church is a neat bridge of eonfiderable antiquity, 
which Leland fpeaks of as “ the fay re bridge of three or four arches, that is on Ure, 
at Wencelaw, a mile or more above Midleham, made two hundred yer ago and more, 
by one caullyd Alwine, parfon of Wincelaw.” 

Vifit Bolton houfe, a feat of the Duke of Bolton, finifhed about the year 1678, by 
Charles Marquis of Winchefter. Here are a few portraits of the Scroops, the ancient 
owners. 

A head of Henry Lord Scroope, one of the lords who fubfcribed the famous letter 
to the pope, threatening his holinefs that if he did not permit the divorce between 
Henry VIII. and Catherine, that they would reje& his fupmnacy. 

Helena Clifford, his wife, daughter to the Earl of Cumberland. Here is another 
head of a daughter of Lord Dacres; third wife, according to Dugdale ||, of the fame 
Lord Scroope. * 

Another Henry, warden of the weft marches in the reign of Elizabeth, in whofe 
cuftody Mary Stuart remained for fotne time after her flight to her faithlefs rival. 

His wife Margaret, daughter to Henry Earl of Surry. After the difgrace of the 
Earl of Effex, this lady alone flood firm to him; “ for,” fays Rowland White, “ fhe 
endures much at her Majefty’s hands, becaufe fhe doth daily doe all the kynd offices of 
love to the Queen in his behalf. She weares all black, fhe mournes, and is penfive; 
and joics in nothing but in a folitary being alonej and it is thought fhe faies much that 
few would venter to fay but herfelf 

A head of the fame lord, inferibed “ I word Harrie Scroope, Baron of Bolton, one 
of the tilters before Queene Elizabeth, at the firltrriumphe at the crownacion, set. 22, 
1558**.” To* thefe may be added the head of his ion, Thomas Lord Scroope; and his 
fon again, Lord Emanuel, created by Charles I. Earl of Sunderland, who died the laft 
of this line. * ^ 

Crofs the Ure, on a bridge of two arches, and have from it a fine view of the river 
above and below, each bank regularly bounded-by trees like an avenue. On the right 
is Bolton caftle, built, fays Leland, by Richard Scroope, chancellor df England under 
Richard II., after eighteen years labour, and at (he expence of a thoufand marks a year. 

* Leland. f Willis'sCathedrals, i. 240. % Mr. Grofc. 5 I.rland, Iiin. siii. i}. 

I* Dugdale, Baron, i. (S57. f Sidney's State Pap.is, ij, 1^2. This letteg is u*tcdO&. 11,1589. 

** He was one of the knights challengers on the occafion. 
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Moft of the timber employed was brought from Engleby foreft, in Cumberland-, drawn 
by draughts of oxen, fucceflively changed. He alfo founded here a chauntrv for fix 
. priefts*. The integrity of the chancellor foon loft him the favour of his mafter; fcr 
on his refufal to put'the feals to the exorbitant grants made to fome of the worthlefs 
favourites, the King demanded them from him ; at firft he declined obedience, declar¬ 
ing he received them from the parliament, not his Majefty f. 

- This caftle is noted for having been' the firft place of confinement of Mary Stuart, 
who was removed from Carlifle to this fortrefs, under the care of the noble owner. 
Several of her letters are dated from hence. In the civil wars it underwent a fiege by 
the parliament forces} and was, on Nov. 5, 1645, on conditions, furrendcred, with 
with great quantities of {lores and ammunition J. 

The building is fquarc, with a vaft fquarc tower at each corner, in which were the 
principal apartments. Leland obferves the Angular manner in which the fmoke was 
conveyed from the chimnies of the gfeat hail, by tunnels made ih the walls, conveying 
it within the great piers between the windows. This caftle, and the great pofleflions 
belonging to it in thefe parts, are the property of the Duke of Bolton, derived by the 
marriage of his ancellor, Charles Marquis of Bolton, with Mary, natural daughter of 
Emanuel Scroope, Earl of Sunderland, laft male heir of this ancient houfe. 

Reach Ayfgarth §, or Ayfgarth-Force, remarkable for the fine arch over the Ure, 
built in *539. The Icenery above and below is moft uncommonly pitturefque. The 
banks on both fides are lofty, rocky, and darkened with trees. Above the bridge two 
regular precipices crofs the river} down which the water fails in two beautiful cafcades, 
which are feen to great advantage from below. The gloom of the pendent trees, the 
towering fteeple of the church above, and the rage of the waters beneath the ivy-bound 
arch, form all together a moft romantic view. 

A little lower down are other falls} but the fined is at about half a mile diftance, 
where the river is eroded by a great fear, which opens in the middle, and forms a .mag¬ 
nificent flight of fteps,'-which grows wider and wider from.top to bottom, the rock on 
each fide forming a regular wall. The river falls from ftep to ftep, and at the lowefl 
drops in a rocky channel, filled with circular bafins, and interrupted for fome fpace with 
lefler falls. The eye is finely dire&ed to this beautiful cataraft by the fears that bound 
the river, being lofty, precipitous, and quite of a fmooth front,, and their fummits 
fringed with hollies and other trees. 

Near Ayfgarth, or, as the cataradlsare called, Ayfgarth-Force, was founded the con¬ 
vent of. white monks, brought from Savigny, in France, by Akaries Fitz-Bardolf, in 
1145. They were fubjeft to By land, and received from thence in 1150, an abbot and 
twelve monks, who were afterwards.removed to the neighbouring abbey pf Jervaux J|, 
This was called, from the catara&s, Fors, alfo. Wandefley-dale, and de Charitate. 

Crofs the ridge that divides Wenfly-dalefrom another charming valley*called Bifliopf- 
dale. All the little inclofures are nearly of the fame fiste and form, and tbe meadows 
are laid out with the utmbfl "regularity. It appeared { as if id this fpot, the plan of the 
Spartan iegiflator had taken place : “ It refembled the'pofleflions of brethren, who had 
juft been dividing their inheritance among them.” 

Before! quite rhefe delicious trails, I muft remark, that from Leyboume to theif ex¬ 
tremity there is icarcely a mile but wha‘t is terminated by a little town; and every fpot 
even far up the hills, embciltfhed with final! neat houfes. Induftry and competence - 

■land. Itin. viii. 1$, i<j. 4 Rapin, i. 459-" t Whitelock, 17a, 

hink the old name was Attfcarre. . J| Tanner, 658. 
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feem to reign among thefe happy regions, and. Highland as they are, feem diftinguiflied 
by thofe cir&undances from the flothful but honed natives of fome of the Scotiifli Alps. 
Mittens and knit (lockings are their manufactures. The hills produce lead; the vallies 
cattle, horfes, Iheep, wool, butter, and cheefe. 

Alcend a deep a mile in length, and at the top arrive on a large plain, a pafs between 
the hills. After two miles defeend' into a mere glen, watered by the Wharf; ride 
through jSuckden, and Star-bottom, two villages, and lie at Kettlewel, a fmall mine 
town. There are many lead-mines about the place, and fome coal; but peat is the 
general fuel, and oat-cakes, or bannocks, the ufual bread. 

Odlober 9. Continue our journey along a pleafant vale. Ride beneath Kilnfey- 
fcar, a ftupendous rock, ninety-three yards high, more than perpendicular, for it over¬ 
hangs at top in a manner dreadful to the traveller. The road bad, made of broken 
limeftones uncovered. This vale ends in a vad theatre of wood, and gave roe the idea 
of an American feene. Afccnd, and get into a hilly and lefs pltafing country. Over¬ 
take many droves of cattle and horfts, which ,had been at grafs the whole iummer in 
the rctnoteft part of Craven, where they were kept from nine (hillings to forty per head, 
according to their fize. Reach 

Skipton, a good town, feated in a'fertile expanded vale. It confifts principally of 
one broad ftreet, the church and caftle terminating.the upper end. The caftle is faid 
to have been originally built by Robert de Romely, Lord of the honour of Skipron. 
By failure of male iffue, it fell to William Fitz Duncan, Earl of Murray, who married 
the daughter of Romely. William leGros, Earl of Albemarle, by marriage with her 
daughter, received as portion her grandfather’s eftates. It fell afterwards by females 
to other families, fuch as William de Mandevil, Earl of Effex, to William de Fortibus, 
and Baldwin de Betun. In the time of Richard I. Avelin, daughter to a fecond William 
de Fortibus, a minor, fucceeded. She became ward of King Henry 111 . who, on her 
coming of age, in 1269, bellowed her and her fortunes on nis fon Edmund, Earl of 
Lancafter *; but on the forfeiture of his fon for treafon againft Edward II. the honour 
and caftle were granted, in 1309, to Robert de Clifford, a Herefordlhire Baron, in 
whofe line it continued till the lalt century. I know of no remarkable event that be- 
fel this caftle, excepting that it was difmantled by ordinance of parliament, in 164ft, be- 
caufe it had received a loyal garrifon during the civil wars. 

It was reftored, and repaired, in 1657-1638, by the famous Anne Clifford, who 
made it, with five other callles her-alternate refidence. It is feated on the edge of a 
deep dipgle, prettily wooded, and watered by a canal, that fervesto convey limeflone 
to the main trunk of the navigation, which pafles near the town. At prefent the caftle 
feems more calculated for habitation than defence. A gateway, with a round tower at 
a fmall diftance from it. The towers in the caftle arc generally round, fome polygonal. 
Over the entrance is an inscription, purporting 4 the time of repair. The hall is worthy 
the hofpitality of the family; has two fire-places, a hatch to the kitchen, and another to 
the cellar. ' 

The great family piaure is a curious performance; and dill* mere valuable on ac¬ 
count or the diftinguifhed perfons represented. It is tripartite,, in form of a (kreen. In 
the centre is the celebrated George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, ’the hero .of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and his lady, Margaret Ruf&l, daughter of Francis, fecond Earl of 
Bedford. He is dreifed in armour, fpotted with (tars of gold ; but much of it is con¬ 
cealed by a ved and fkirts reaching to his knees; his helmet and gauntlet* lying oathe 


* .Dugdale, Baron, i. 65, 


floor, 
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floor, arc ftudded in like manner. He was born in the year 155S, and by the death of 
his father fell under the guardianfliip of his royal miff refs, who placed him under the 
tuition of Doctor Whitgift, afterwards Archbifliop of Canterbury. He applied himielf 
to mathematics ; but loon after leaving the college he felt the fpirit of his warlike an- 
ceftors rifo within him, and for the relt of his life diflinguilhcd hin.felf by deeds of arms 
honourable to himl'elf *, and of ufe to his country, in not fewer than twenty-two voy¬ 
ages again!! the Geryon of the time, Phillip II. who felt the effects of his proweis, 
again!! the invincible armada, again!! his European dominions, and the more diftant 
ones in America. He was always fuccefsful again!! the enemy, but often fulFered great 
hardfhips by ftorms, by difeafes, and by famine. The wealth which he acquired was 
devoted to the fervicc of the ftate, for he fpont not only the acquifitions of his voyages, 
but much of his paternal fortune in building of fliips; and much alfo he dif- 
fipated by his love of horfe-races, tournaments, and every expenfive divcrfion. 
Queen Elizabeth appointed him her champion t in all her tilting matches, from 
the thirty-third year of her reign; -and in "’ll thofo* vxercifcs of tiltings, turn¬ 
ings, and courfes of the field, he excelled ail the nobility of his time. His magni¬ 
ficent armour worn on thofe occafions(adorned with rofes and Jleurs delis J)is actually 
preferved at Appleby cattle, where is, befides, a copy of this pitture. In the courfe of 
the life of foldier, failor, and courtier, he fell into the licentioufnefs fometimes incident 
to the profeflions: but, as the infeription on the picture imports, the effects of his early 
education were then felt, for he died penitently, willingly, and chriilianly. 

His lady ttands by him in a purple gown, and white petticoat, embroidered with gold. 
She pathetically extends one hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the a&ion of difluading 
her Lord from fuch dangerous voyages, when more interefting and tender claims ur¬ 
ged the prefence of a parent. How mutt he have been affe&ed by his refufal, when 
he found that he had loll: both on his return from two of his expeditions, if the heart of 
a hero does not too often divert itfelf of the tender fenfations ! 

The letters of thfcj lady are extant in manufeript, and alfo her diary; rtie unfortu¬ 
nately marries without liking, and meets with the fame return. She mentions feveral 
minutia that I omit, being only proofs of her attention to accuracy. She complains 
greatly of the coolnefsofher Lord, and hisneglett of his daughter, Anne Clifford ; and 
endured great poverty, of which !he writes in a moll moving drain to James !. to feveral 
great perfons, and to the Earl himfelf. All her letters are humble, fuppiiant, and pa¬ 
thetic, yet the Earl was faid to have parted with her on account of her high fpirit §. 

Above the two principal figures are painted the heads of two fitters of the Earl, Anne, 
Countefs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, Countel's of Bath $ and two, the fillers of the 
Countefs; Frances, married to Phillip, Lord Wharton; and Margaret, Countefs of 
Derby. Beneath each is a long infeription. The feveral inferiptions were compofed by 

* At an audience the Earl had after one of hit expeditions, the Queen, perhaps designedly, dropped one 
of her gloves. His lordfhip took it up, and prefented it to her (he gracioufly defined him to keep it n« a 
mark ofher elleem. Thus gratifying his ambition with a regard that fuiftd her maiefty’s avarice. He 
adorned it with diamonds, and wore it in the front of his high-crowned hat on days of tournaments. This 
it exprefled in thp fine print of him, by Robert White. '* 

f Mr. Walpole, in his mifcdlafteous Antiquities, has favoured us with a very entertaining account of 
invefiiture. He fucceeded the gallant old Knight Sir Henry Lea, in 1590, who with much ceremony rc- 
figntd the office. 

£ 1 have feen in the collection of her Grace the Dutchefs Dowager of Portland, a book of drawings of 
aU Kmghtt-tilters of his time, drefled in their rich armour. Among others is the Farl of Cumberland, in 
s very armour 1 mention. * 

| Thefe, and feveral other anecdote! of the family, I found in certain MSS. letters and diaries of the 
uatefi and her daughter. 


Anne 
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Anne Clifford, with the affiftance of Judge Hales, who perufed and methodized for her 
the neceflary papers and evidences *. 

The two fidc-leaves (hew the portraits of her celebrated daughter, Anne Clifford, af¬ 
terwards Countefs of, Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery; th: mod eminent perfon 
of her age for intellc&ual accoinpliflirhents, for fpirit, magnificence, and deeds of bene¬ 
volence. Both theft* paintings are full lengths: the one reprefents her at the age of 
thirteen, (landing in her ftudy, drefl'ed in white, embroidered with flowers, her head 
adorned with great pearls. One hand is on a mufic-book, her lute lies by her. The 
book informs us of the fafliionablc courfe of reading among people of rank in her 
days. I perceived among them, Eufebius, St. Auguftine, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
Godfrey of Boulogne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa, on the vanity 
of occult Sciences, &c. &c. Above are heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and 
Mrs. Anne Taylor, her governefs ; the laft appearing, as the infeription fays (he was, a 
religious and good woman. This memorial of the mfiructors of her youth is a mod: 
grateful acknowledgement of the benefits (he teceived from them. She was certainly 
a mart happy fubjeCl to work on ; for, according to her own account, old Mr. John 
Denham, a great aftronomer, in her father’s houfe, ufed to fay, “ that the fweet in¬ 
fluence of the Pleiades, and the bands of Orion, were powerful both at her conception 
and birth and when (lie grew up, Doftor Donne is reported to have faid of her, 
that “ (he knew well how to difeourfe of all things, from predeftination to flea-filk” |. 

In the other leaf (he appears in her middle age, in the (late of widowhood, dreffed in 
a black gown, and black veil, and white (leeves, and round her waift is a chain of great 
pearls ; her hair long and brown; her wedding ring on the thumb of her right hand, 
which is placed on the bible, and Charron’s Book of Wifdom. The reft of the books 
are of piety, excepting one of diftillations, and excellent medicines. Such is the figure 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, whole fpirit diftated this animated anfwer to the 
infolent minifter of an .mgrateful court, who would force into one of her boroughs, a 
perfon difagreeable to her; 

“ I have been bullied by an ufurper: I have been neglected by a court; but I will 
not be dictated to by a fubjeft. Your man (ha’nt (land. 

“ Anne Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery.** 

Above her are the heads of her two hulbands, Richard Earl of Dorfet, who died in 
1624; an aimable nobleman, a patron of men of letters, and bounteous todiftreffed 
worth. The other is of that brutal fimpleton, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, the juft fub- 
je£t of Butler’s ridicule, whom (he married fix years after the death of her firft lord. 
Yet (he fpeaks favourably of each, notwithftanding their mental qualifications were fo 
different: u Thefe two Lords, fays (he, to whom I was by the divine providence mar¬ 
ried, were in their feveral kindes worthy noblemenns any in the kingdom; yet it was 
my misfortune to have croffes and contradictions with them both. Nor did there want 
malicious ill-willers to blow and fpment the coals of diffenfion between us^ fo as in both 
their life-times the marble pillars of Knowle, in Kent, and Wilton, in WiltOiire, were to 
me but the gay arbours of gnguiftv, infomuch as a wife man, who kn«jw the infide of 
my fortune, would often fay, that I lived in both jhefe my-Lords great families hs the 
river of Roan, or Rodanus, runs through the lake of Geneva, without mingling any 
part of its dreams with that of the lake.’* 

* Life of Lord Keeper North, * ,f Bifhop Rainbow’* difeourfe at ter funeral, in 1657. 
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But (he was releafed from her fecond marriage by the death of her hufband, in 1650. 
After which the greatnefs of her mind burft out in full and uninterrupted lulire. She 
re-built, or repaired, fix of her ancient cafUes ; ihe reftored £ wn churches, or chapels; 
founded one hofpital, and repaired another. She lived ip vail hofpitality at all her 
1 cattles by turns, on the beautiful motive of difpenfing her charity in rotation, among 
the poor of her vaft eftates. She travelled in a horfe-litter; and often took new *and 
bad roads front cattle to. cattle in order to find out caule of laying out money among 
the indigent, by employing them in the repairs. The opulent alfo felt the effeCt of 
her generofity, for ihe never fufFercd any vifitors to go away without a prefent, ingeni- 
oully contrived according to thejr quality # . After the reftoration flte was i'olicited to 
go to court, but declined the invitation, faying “ that if flic went, fhe mutt have a pair 
of blinkers fuch as her horfes had, left ihe Ihould fee fuch things as would offend her.” 
She often fate in perfon as IheriiFefs of the county of Weftmoreland ; at length died, at 
the age of eiglity-fix, in the year 1676, and was interred at Appleby. ll..r great pof- 
feflions devolved to John Earl of Thanety who married Margaret, her eldeft daughter, 
by the Earl of Dorfet. 

Here are four heads of this illuftrious Countefs, in the ftates of childhood, youth, 
middle, and old age f. My print is taken from one refembling the laft in the gallery at 
Strawberry-Hill, which the Hon. Horace Walpole was fo obliging as to permit to be 
copied j. 

In one of the rooms is a fictitious picture of the fair Rofamond, daughter of Walter 
de Clifford, and miftrefsto Henry II. She is dreffed in the mode of the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth ; but at her ear is a red rofe, an allufion of the painter to her name. 

A picture of a young perfon, with a crown by her. Another of a name inferibed, 
•vultus index animi ; and a third portrait, half length, of the great Earl of Cumberland, 
in a white hat, are the molt remarkable unnoticed. 

1 mult mention two good octagonal rooms, in one of which is fome fingular tapeftry, 
exprefling the puniflifnent of the vices. Cruaute is reprefented with head, hands, and 
feet in the ftocks; and Mal-bouche and Vil-parler undergoing the cutting off of their 
tongues. 

On the fteeple of the church is an infeription, importing, that it was repaired after it 
had been ruined in the civil wars, by Lady Clifford Countefs of Pembroke, in 1655. 
Within the church are inferiptions, on plain (tones, in memory of the three firil fc.arls 
of Cumberland. Thofe on the two firil relate little more than their lineage: but the 
noble hiftorian of the family informs us, that the firft Earl was brought up with 
Henry VIII. and beloved by him. That he was one of the fnoft eminent lords of his 
time, for noblenefs, gallantry, and cdurtihip, but watted much of his eftate. That the 
fecond Earl at the beginning was alfo a great waiter of his ettate, till he retired into the 
country, when he grew rich. He was much addicted to the ftudy and practice of alchemy 
and chemiftry, and a great dittiilcr of waters for medicines; was ttudipus in all man¬ 
ner of learning^ and had an excellent library both of w/itten-hand books, and printed §. 

* Life of Lord Keeper North, 14r. 

■J She /ays in her Siary, that in ifiiQ, her pidurewns drawn by Lurking. She mentioni alfo fome of 
the amufements of the time, fueh aa Gltcko, at 'which ihe loft 15!. and Barley-break, at which Ihe played 
on the bowling-green at Buckhurft. 

I Mr. Walpole (hewed me a medal, with the head of the Countefs, exaftly refembling the picture. On 
the reverfe is religion, reprefented by a female figure crowned, and Handing. In one hand the bibie ; the 
left arm embraces a crof*taller than herlclf. * 

§ Life of Lady Anne Clifford, &c. by herfclf, MS. 
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Continue my journey through a pleafant vale, watered by the Arc, or the Gentle 
River, as the Celtic Ara fignifies, expreflive of its frnoolh courl'e *. Along its fide 
winds the canal, which, when finilhed, is to convey the manufactures of Leeds to Liver- 
pool. Ride beneath a great aqueduCt, at Kildwick, and have foon after a view of the 
rich valley that runs towards Leeds. Reach Kighly, at the bottom of another rich vale, 
that joins the former. Thus place has a confiderable manufacture of figured cverlaft- 
isigs, in imitation of French lilks, and of fhalloons and callimancoes j and numbers of 
people got their livelihood by fpinning of wool for the ftockmg-weavers. The an¬ 
cient family of Kighly take their name from this town. One of them, Henry Kighly, 
“ obtained from Edward I. for this his manour, the privileges of a market and fair, 
and a free-warren, fo that none might enter into thofe grounds to chace there, or with 
defign to catch any thing pertaining to the faid warren, without the permiflion and 
leave of the faid Henry and his fucceflbrs” f. • 

After crofling l'ome very difmal moors, varied with feveral tedious afeents and de- 
feents, reach, at the foot of a very fteep hill, tfye great town of 

Halifax, or the Holy-Hair, from a legendary tale not worth mentioning. It is feated 
in a very deep bottom, and concealed from view on every fide, till approached very 
nearly. The fireets are narrow; the houfes inoltly built and covered with ftonc, 
and the fireets have been lately paved in the manner of thofe at Edinburgh. The 
town extends far in length, but not in breadth. Here is only one church, fpacious, 
fupported by two rows of o&agonal pillars, andfupplied with ahandfome organ. The 
Conqueror bellowed the lordihip of Wakefield j, of which this place is part, on his re¬ 
lation, William Earl of Warren and Surry, who gave the church and manour to the 
abbot of Lewes; and his fucceflbrs conftantly held courts here from that time to the dif- 
fulurion §. The parilh is of valt extent, contains above one and forty thousand hh tbi- 
tants, and is fupplied with twelve chapels. In the town are feveral meeting-houfes; 
one, called the chapel, is a neat and elegant building, erected by the independents, and 
even ftuccoed. • 

Halifax rofe on the decline of the woollen trade at Rippon; which was brought 
from that town in the time of a Mr. John Waterhoufe, of this place, who was born in 
144?, and lived near a century. In the beginning of his time, here were only thirteen 
houfes, but in 1556 above a hundred and forty houfliolders paid dues to the vicar (|; 
and in 1 738, fays Mr. Wright, there were not fewer than eleven hundred famines. 
The woollen manufactures flourifh here greatly ; fuch as that of the narrow cloth, bath- 
coatings, lhalloons, everlatlings, a fort of coarfe broad cloth, with black hair lift fpr 
Portugal, and with blue foy Turkey ; fayes, of ardeep colour, for Guinea; the lall are 
packed in pieces of twelve yards and a half, wrapped in an oil cloth, painted with ne¬ 
groes. elephants. See. in order to captivate thofe poor people; and perhaps one of thefe 
bundles and a bottle of rum may be the price of a man in the infamous traffic. Many 
blood-red clothes are exported to Italy, from whence they are fuppofed to be Jent to 
Turkey. The blues are fold to Norway. The manufacture is far from being confined 
to the neighbourhood, for its influence extends as far as Settle, near thirtysniles dillant, 
either in the fpiuning or weaving branches. The great manufacturers give out a flock 
of wool to the artificers, who return it again in yarn or cloth ; but man/ taking in, a laj£ 
ger quantity of work than they can fmim, are oblfged to advance farther into the coun- 

* Camden, ii. 857, who fays, that the Aran's, the modem Saone, takes its name for ihe fame reafoa. 
The ijwifs Aar is very rapid, . 

t Camden, ii. 859 . i Wright’s Halifax, 20 *. $ Wright, 8 . * j] Ibid. 
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try in fearch of more hands, which caufes the trade to fpread from place to place, 
which has now happily extended its influence; but not always alike, for it is bounded 
by the kerfies at Soyland.and by the bays at Rochdale. 

O&ober 2. In pafling through the end of Halifax, obferve a fquare fpot, about four 
feet high and thirteen broad, made of neat alhler (tone, acceffible on one fide by four or 
five ftepsY On this was placed the Maiden, or inftrument for beheading of criminals; 
a privilege of great antiquity in this place. It feems to have been confined to the limits 
of the foreft or Hardwick,'or the eighteen towns and hamlets within its precin&s. The 
time when this cuftom took place is unknown ; whether Earl Warren, Lord of this 
foreft, might have eftablifhed it among the fanguinary laws then in ufe againft the in. 
vaders of the hunting rights, or whether it might not take place after the woollen manu- 
fa&ures at Halifax began to gain itrength, is uncertain. The laft is very probable j 
for the wild country around the town was inhabited by a lawlefs fet, whofe depreda. 
tions on the cloth-tenters might foon ftifle the efforts of infant induftry. For the pro* 
te&ion of trade, and for the greater terror of offenders, by fpeedy execution, this cuf¬ 
tom feems to have beeir eftablifhed, fo as at laft to receive the force of law, which was, 
“ that if a felon be taken within the liberty of the foreft of Hardwick, with goods 
ftolen out, or within the (aid precinfts, eifher hand-habend, back berand, or con* 
feffion’d, to the value of thirteen-pence half-penny, he (hall, after three market days or 
meeting-days within the town of Halifax, next after fuch his apprehenfion, and being 
condemned, be taken to the gibbet, and there have his head cut from its body. *” 

The offender had always a fair trial; for as foon as he was taken he Was brought to 
the Lord’s bailiff at Halifax: he was then expofed on the three markets (which here 
were held thrice in a week) placed in a flocks, with the goods flolen on his back, or if the 
theft was of the cattle kind, they were placed by him j and this was done both to ftrike 
terror into others, and to produce new informations againft him f. The bailiff then 
fumtnoned four freeholders of each town within the foreft to form a jury. The felon 
and profecutors were brought face to face ; the goods’, the cow, or horfe, or whatfo- 
ever was ftolen, produced. If he was found guilty, he was remanded to prifon, had 
if week’s time allowed for preparation, and then was conveyed to this fpot, where his 
head was (truck off, by this machine. I (hould have pretniled, that if the criminal, 
either after apprehenfion, or in the way to execution, could efcape out of the limits of 
the foreft (part being clofe to the town) the bailiff had no farther power over him : but 
if he (hould he caught w’thin the preempts at any time after, he was immediately cxc- 
cuted on his former fentence. 

This privilege was very fretffy ufed during the reign of Elizabeth : the records be¬ 
fore that time were loft. Twenty-five fuffered in her reign, and at lead twelve from 
1625 to 1650 ; after which I believe the privilege was no more exerted. 

This machine of death is now deftroyed *, but I faw one of the fame kind in a room 
under the parliament-houfe at Edinburgh, where it was introduced by the Regent 
Morton, who took a tftodel of it as he paffed through Halifax, and at length fuffered 
by it himfeff. It is in form of a painter’s eafel, and about ten feet high : at four feet 
Iron* the bottom is a crofs bar, on which the felon days fiis head, which is kept down by 
^another placed above. In the inner edges of the frame are grooves; in thefe is 
placed a (harp ax with a vaft weight of lead, fupported at the very (ummit with a peg; to 
that peg is fattened a cord, which the executioner cutting, the ax falls, and docs the af. 

• * Wright, ?4, and Halifax and ita gibbet-law, &c 18. 
f Gibbet-Law £ay», that be ii expofed after conviction. 

fair 
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feir effcftually, without differing the unhappy criminal to undergo a repetition of ftrokes* 
as has been the cafe in the common method. I mud add, that if the fufferer is con¬ 
demned for dealing a horfe or a cow, the firing is tied to the bead, which, on being 
whipped, pulls out the peg, and becomes the executioner. 

On defeending a hill, have a fine view of a vale, with the Calder meandring through 
it. Towards the upper end are two other little vales, whofe fidcs are filled with fmall 
houfes, and bottoms with fulling-mills. Here are feveral good houfes, the property of 
wealthy clothiers, with warehouses in a fuperb and elegant ftyle ; the fair odentation of 
indudrious riches. Dine at a neat alehoufe, at the foot of the hill, at the head of the 
canal, which conveys the manufactures to the Trent. Call here on my old correfpon- 
dent Mr. Thomas Bolton, and am furprized with his vad collection of natural hiftory,. 
got together to amufe and improve his mind after the fatigues of bufinefs. 

Crofs the Calder at Lowerby bridge j after a deep afeent arrive in a- wild and 
moory country, pafs by the village of Loyland; reach Blackdone-edge, fo called from 
the colour of certain great dones that appear on the fummit. The view is unbounded 
of Lancafliire, Chefhire, and Wales. The ancient road down this hill was formerly 
tremendous; at prefent a new one winds down the fides for. two miles excellently 
planned. The pariih of Halifax reaches tefthis hill It is my misfortune that the Rev. 
Mr. Watfon’s full account of this parifh did not fall into my hands till this fheet was 
going to the prefs; for my account would have received from it confiderable improve¬ 
ments. A little before our arrival on the top of this hill, enter the county of Lan- 
cafter. 

Reach Rochdale, a town irregularly built, noted for its manufactory of bays. The 
church is on an adjacent eminence, to be reached by an afeent of about a hundred and 
feventeen deps. The Roche, a fmall dream, runs near the town. 

OCt. 11. After fix miles ride, pafs by Middleton. In a pretty, vale, on an emi¬ 
nence, is Alkrington, the feat of Afhton Lever, Efq. where I continue the whole day, 
attracted by his civility, and the elegance of his mufeum. • 

OCt. 12. Wearied, with the length of my journey, haden through Mancheder and 
Warrington, and find at home the fame fatifaftory conclufion as that of my former 
tour. 


APPENDIX.— Number I.. 

Concerning the Conflitution.of.tbe Church of Scotland.. 

PRESBYTERIAN government in Scotland took place after the reformation of 
popery, as being the form of ecclefiadical government mod agreeable to the genius 
and inclinations of the people of Scotland. When James VI. Succeeded to the crown 
of England, it is well known that," during his reign and that of his fuceeffors of the 
family of Stewart, defigns were formed of altering the conditution of our civil govern¬ 
ment, and rendering our kings more abfolute. The eflablidimeht of epifcopa.cy ia 
Scotland was thought to be one point proper to facilitate the execution of thefe defigns. 
Epifcopacy was accordingly eftabliflied at length, and continued to be the government 
©f the church till the Revolution, when, fuch defigns fubfilting no longer, Preibyterian. 
government was redored to Scotland. • It was eftablilhed by aft of parliament in 1690, 
and was afterwards fecurejl by an exprefs article ia the treaty of unioa between the 

two 
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two kingdoms of England and Scotland. Among the minifters of Scotland there fob- 
fills a perfeft equality ; that is, no minifter, confidered as an individual, has an authori. 
tatrve jtfrifdiftion over another. Jurildiclion is competent for them only when they aft 
in a colleftive body, or as a court of judicature; and then there is a fubordination of 
one court to another, or inferior and fuperior courts. 

The courts eflabliflied by law are the four following, viz. Church Selfions, Prcfby- 
teries. Provincial Synods, and above all a National or General Affembly. 

A Church Selfion is compofed of the miniiter of the parifh and certain difereet lay¬ 
men, who are chofen and ordained for the excrcife of difeipline, and are called Elders. 
The number of thefe Elders varies according to the extent of the parilh. Two of 
them, together with the Minifter, are neceffary, in order to their holding a legal meet¬ 
ing. The minifter always prefides in thefe meetings, and is called Moderator; but 
has no other authority but what belongs to t he Prudes of any other court. The Church 
Selfion is appointed for infpefting the morals of the parifliioners, and managing the 
funds that are appropriated for the maintenance of the poor within their own bounds. 
When a perfon is convifted of any inftance of immoral conduft, or of what is incon- 
fiftent with his Chriftian profelfion, the CJjurch Sellioii inflicts feme ecclefiaftical cen- 
fure, fuch as giving him an admonition or rebuke; or if the crime be of a grofs and 
publick nature, they appoint him to piofefs his repentance in the face of the whole 
congregation, in order to make fatisfaftion for the publick offence. The higheft 
church cenfure is excommunication, which is feldom inflifted but for contumacy, or 
for fome very atrocious crime obftinately perfilled in. In former times there were 
certain civil pains and penalties which followed upon a fentence of excommunication; 
but by a Britifli ftatute thefe are happily abolilhed. The church of Scotland addreff :s 
its cenfures only to the confciences of men; and if they cannot reclaim offenders by 
the methods of perfualion, they think it inconfillent with the fpirit of true religion, to 
have recoufe to cOmpulfory ones,-fuch as temporal pains and penalties. 

If the perfon thinks himfelf aggrieved by the Church Selfion, it is competent for 
him to feek redrefs, by entering an appeal to the Prelbytery, which is the next fu¬ 
perior court. In like manner he may appeal from the Prelbytery to the Provincial 
Synod, and from the Synod to the Affembly, whole fentence is final in all ecckfialtical 
matters. 

A Prelbytery confifts of the Minifters within a certain diftrift, and alfo of one ruling 
Elder from each Church Selfion within the diftrift. In fettling the boundaries of a Pref- 
bytery, a regard was paid to the fituation of the country. Where the country is popu¬ 
lous and champaign, there are inltances of thirty Minifters and as many Elders being 
joined in one Prelbytery. In mountainous countries where travelling is more difficult, 
there are only feven or eight Minifters, in fome places fewer in a Prelbytery. The 
number of Prelbyteries is computed to be at about feventy. Prelbyteries review the pro¬ 
cedure of Church Selfions, and judge in references and appeals that are brought before 
them. They take trials of candidates for the miuiftry j and if, upon fuch trial, they 
find them duly qualified, they licenfe them to preach, but not to difpenfe the liiua- 
ments. Such licentiates are called Probationers. Tt is not common for the church of 
Scotland to ordain or confer holy orders on fuch licentiates till they be prefented to 
fome vacant kirk, and thereby acquire a right to a benefice. 

It is the privileges of Prelbyteries to judge their own members, a't leaft in the firft 
inftance. They may b<- judged for herefy, that is, for preaching or publilhing doc¬ 
trines that are coifirary to the publick ftandard impofed by aft of Parliament and Affem- 
*bly i or for any inftance of immoral conduft. Profecutions for herefy i^ere formerly 
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more frequejit than they are at prefent, but happily a more liberal fpirit has gained 
ground among the clergy of Scotland. They think more freely than they did pf old, 
and conlequently a fpirit of inquiry and moderation feems to be on the growing hand; 
fo that profecutions for herefy are become more rare, and are generally looked upon as 
invidious. Some fenfible men among the clergy of Scotland look upon fubfcripdons 
to certain articles and creeds of human compofuion as a grievance, from which they 
would willingly be delivered. 

Prefbyteries are more fevere’ in their cenfures upon their own members for any in- 
fiance of immoral condudt. If the perfon be convi&ed, they fufpend him from the 
exvrcife of his minifterial office for a limited time ; but if the crime be of a heinous 
nature, they depofe or deprive him of his clerical character; fo that he is no longer 
a minifter of the church of Scotland, but forfeits his title to his benefice, and other 
privileges of the eftablifhed church. However, .if the perfon thinks himfelf injured by 
the lenience of the Prelbytery, it is lawful for him to appeal to the Provincial Synod, 
within whole bounds his Prcfbytery lies ; and from the Synod he may appeal to the 
National Affembly. Prefbyteries hold their meetings generally every month, except in 
remote countries, and have a power of adjourning themfelvesto whatever time or place 
within their didrift they (hall think proper. They choofe their own Przcfes or Mode¬ 
rator, who mult be a minilfer of their own Prefbytery. The ruling Elders who fit in. 
Prefbyteries, muff be changed every half-year, or elfe chofen again by their refpc&ive 
Church Sefficms. 

Provincial Synods are the next fuperior courts to Prefbyteries, and are compofed of 
the fevcral Prefbyteries within the province, and of a ruling Elder from each Church 
Seffion. The ancient diocefes of the bifhops are for the mod part the boundaries of 
a Synod. Mod of the Synods in Scotland meet twice every year, in the months of 
April and October, and at every meeting they choofe their Prates or Moderator, who 
mult be a clergyman of their owm number. They review the procedure of Prefbyteries*. 
and judge in appeals, references and complaints, that arc brought befcre them from the 
inferior courts. And if a Prelbytery (hall be found negligent in executing the ecclefi- 
aflical laws againft any of their members, or any other perfon within their jurifdi&ion, 
the Synod can call them to account, and cenfure them as they ffiall fee caufe. 

The General AfTembly is the fupreuie court in ccclefiadical matters, and from which 
there lies no appeal. As they have a power of making laws and canons, concerning the 
difeipline and government of the church and the publick fervice of religion, the King 
fends always a Commiflioner to represent his royal perfon, that nothing may be enabled 
inconfillent with the laws of the date. The perfon who reprefents ttie King is generally 
fome Scots nobleman, whom His Majedy nominates annually fome time before the. 
meeting of the affembly, and is allowed a fuitablc falary for defraying the expence of 
this honourable office. lie is prefent at all 'the meetings of the affembly, and at all 
their debates and deliberations. After the affembly is conllituted, he prefents his com- 
miflion and delivers a fpeech and, when they have finifhed their bufinefs, which they 
commonly do in twelve days, he adjourns the affembly, and appoints the time and 
place of their next annual meeting, wljich is generally at Edinburgh, in the month of 
May. » 

The Affembly is compofed of Minidcrs and ruling*Elders efiofen annually from each 
Prelbytery in Scotland. As the number of Minidersand Elders in aPrdbytery varies, 
fo the number of their reprefentatives mud hold a proportion to the number of Minif- 
ters and elders that are in the Prelbytery The proportion is fixed by, laws and regu¬ 
lations for that purpofe. Eajh royal burgh and univerfity in Scotland has likewife the 
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privilege of choofing a ruling Elder to the Affembly. All elections rhuft at lead bo 
made forty days before the meeting of the Affembly. Their jurifdiftion is either con- 
flitutive or judicial. By the firft they have authority to make, laws in ecclefiaftical 
matters ; by the other they judge in references and appeals brought before them from 
the lubordinate courts, and their fcntences are decilive and final. One point, which 
greatly employs their attention, is the fettlemcnt of vacant pari flics. The common 
people of Scotland are greatly prejudiced againlt the law of patronage. Hence when a 
patron prefents a candidate to a vacant parifh, the parilhioners frequently make great 
eppofition to the fcltlement of the prefentee, and appeal from the inferior courts to the 
Aifembly. The Affembly now-a-days are not dilpolcd to indulge the parilhioners in 
unreafonable oppofition to prefentees. On the other hand, they arc unwilling to fettle 
the prefentee in oppofition to the whole people, who refufe to fubmit to his miniftrv, 
becaule in this cafe his miniftrations amongft them muft be ulelefs and without effeft. 
The Affembly, therefore, for the mod part delay giving fenter.ee in fuch cafes, till once 
they have ufed their endeavours to reconcile the parilhioners to the prefentee. But if 
their attempts this ways prove unfuccefsful, they proceed to fettle the prefentee in obe¬ 
dience to the aft of parliament concerning patronages. . Upon the whole it appears that, 
in the judicatories of the church of Scotland, there is an equal reprefen ration of the 
laity as of the clergy, which is a great fecurity to the laity againft the ufurpations of 
the clergy. 

The bufinefs of every minifter in a parilh is to perform religious worlhip, and to 
preach in the language of the country to bis congregation every Sunday, and likewife 
on other extraordinary occafions appointed by the laws and regulations of the church. 
The tendency of their preaching is to inftruft their hearers in the effential doftrines of- 
natural and revealed religion, and improve thefe inftruftions in order to promote the 
praftice of piety and focial virtue. Of old, it was cuftomary to preach upon contro¬ 
verted and myderious points of divinity, but it is now hoped that the generality of the 
clergy confine the fybjeft of their preaching to what has a tendency to promote virtue 
and good morals, and to make the people peaceable and ufeful members of fociety. 

Mimfters likewife examine their parilhioners annually. They go to the different 
towns find villages * of the parilh, and in an eafy and familiar manner converfe with them 
upon the effential doftrines of religion. They make trial of their knowledge by putting 
queftions to them on thefe heads. The adult as well as children are catechifed. They 
likewife vilit their parilhes and inquire into the behaviour of their feveral parilhione s, 
and admonifh them for whatever they find blameable in their conduft At thefe vifi- 
tations the minifter inculcates the praftice of the relative qnd focial duties, and inlilts 
upon the neceffity of the praftice of them. And if there happen to be any quarrels 
among neighbours, the minifter endeavours by the power of perfuafion to bring about 
a reconciliation. But in this part of their conduft much depends upon the temper, 
prudence, and diferetion of minifters, who are cloathed with the fame paflions, preju¬ 
dices, and infirmities that "other men are. 

C 

• 1 muft obftrve, that Bilhop Burnet (by birth a Scotchman) adopted in his diocefetbe zeal of the church 
of his native country, and its attention to the morals and good conduit of the clergy and their flocks. Not 
^oritent with the* ufnal triennial .vifitations, he every fummer, during iix weeks, made a prog rtfs through 
fome dillridt of his dioccfe, preaching and cbnfirming from church to church, fo that befofe the return of 
the triennial visitation, he became well acquainted with the behaviour of every incumbent. He preached 
every Sunday in fume church of the city of Saliibury ; catechifed and inftrudtcd its youth for confirmation $ 
was moft vigilant and drift in his examination of candidates for holy orders; was an invincible enemy to plu¬ 
ralities, and of court to non-refidents ; filled his office with worth and dignity, and by his cpifcopal me¬ 
rits, it is to be hoped, may have atoned for the acknowledged blemifhes jn his biographical character. 
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To this fenfible account of the church of North Britain, I beg leave to add another, 
which may be confidered as a fort of fupplement, and may ferve to fling light on fume 
points untouched in the preceding ; it is the ext raft from an anfwcr to fomc queries I 
lent a worthy correfpondent in the Highlands, to whom I am indebted for many fen- 
fible communications: 

“ To apprehend well the prefent Hate of our church patronage and mode of felt le¬ 
nient, we muff briefly view this matter from the Reformation. At that remai kable 
period the whole temporalities of the church were refutned by the crown and parlia¬ 
ment ; and foon after a new maintenance was fettled for minillers in about 960 panflies. 
The patrons of the old, fplcnuid popilh livings, (till claimed a patronage in the new- 
modelled poor (iipends lor parifn minillers. r i he lords or gentlemen, who got from 
tile crown grants of the fupciiorilies and lands of old abbies, claimed alfo the patronage 
of all the churches which were in the gift of thou- abbies during popery. 'The King 
too claimed the old patronage of the crown, and thole of any ecdeliallic corporations 
not granted away. • 

“ Lay-patronages were reckoned always a great grievance by the church of Scotland; 
and accordingly from the beginning of the Reformation the church declared againft 
lay patronage and prefent at ions. The eccl< liaflic laws, or afts of aflcmbly, confirmed at 
lull by parliament, required, in order to the lcttlemcnt of a miniller, foine concurrence 
of the congregation, of the gentlemen who had property within the cure, and of the 
1 lib rs of the parifli. 

“ 'I he elders, or kirk feflion, are a number of perfons who, for their wifdotn, piety, 
and knowledge, are elefted from the body of the people in every pariflii, and continue 
for life fefc bene gerentibus , to alii ft the parifli miniller in fupprefling immoralities, and 
regulating the affairs of the parifli. 1 hree of thele men and a miniller make a quorum, 
and form the lowed of our church courts. 

t; Thus matters continued to the year 1649, when by aft of parliament patronages 
were aboliflied entirely, and the eledion or nomination of miniltcrs was committed to 
the kirk feflion or elders; who, in thofe days of univerfal fobriety and outward appear¬ 
ance at lealt of religion among the prefbyterians, were generally the gentlemen of bell 
condition in the parilh who were in communion with the church. After the relt'varion 
of King Charles II., along with epilcopacy patronages returned, yet under the old laws ; 
and all debates were finally determinable by the general aflembly, which even under 
epifcopacy in Scotland was the fupreme cccleflaflic court. Thus they continued till 
the Revolution, when the profbyteriaji model was reflored by aft of parliament. 

“ 'fhe people chofe thVir own minillers, and matters continued in this form till the 
year 1711, when Queen Anne’s miniftry intending to defeat the llanover fqcce'flion, 
took all methods to harrafs luch as were firmly attached to it, which the Prefbyterian 
gentry and clergy ever w'ere, both from principle and interefl:. An aft therefore was 
o' lained, and which is fail in force, relloring patrons to, their power of cleftiiig 
minillers. • , 

“ By this aft the King is now in poffefiion of the patronage of above 500 churches 
out of 950, having not only the eld rights of the crown, but many patijonages acquired 
at the Reformation not yet alienated; all the patronages of the fourteen Scots b’ilhops, 
and all the patronages of the lords and gentlemen forfeited in the years 1715 and 1745. 
Lords, gentlemen, and magillratcs of boroughs, are the patrous of the remaining 
churches. A patron mini prefent a qualified perfon to a charge within fix months of 
the kill incumbent’s removal or death, otherwil’e his right falls to tfie prefbytery. 
vcl. in. , 3 y “A pref- 
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“ A prefbytery confifls of feveral miniflcrs and elders. All parifhes are annexed to* 
form.* prefbytery. The prefbytery is the fecund church court, and they revife the ads of 
the kirk-felfion, which is the lowed. Above the prefbytery is the fynod, which is a 
a court confiding of feveral prefbyteries, and from all thele there lies an appeal to the 
general afl'ernbly, which is the fupreme church court in Scotland. This fupieme court 
confifls of the King reprefented by his conuniffionor, miniflcrs from the different prof- 
byteries, and ruling elders. They meet annually at Edinburgh, on ad laws for the 
good of the church, and finally determine all controverted elections of mini iters. They 
can prevent a clergyman’s tranfportation from one charge to another, l'hey can find 
a prrfentee qualified or unqualified, and conlequently oblige the patron to prefent 
another. They can depofe from the minidry, and every intrant into holy orders be¬ 
comes bound to fubmit to the decifions of this court; which, from the days of our re¬ 
former John Knox, has appropriated to itfeif the titles of “ The very venerable and very 
reverend Affembly” of the Church of Scotland. 

“ All the clergymen of our communiqn are upon a par as to authority. We can enjoy 
no pluralities. Non-refidence is not known. We are bound to a_regu!ar difeharge of the 
feveral duties of our office. The different cures are frequently vifiteri by the prefbytery 
of the bounds; and at thefe vifitations drift enquiry is made into the life, doctrine, 
and diligence of the incumbent. And for default in any of thefe, he may be fufpended 
from preaching; or if any grofs immorality is proved againfl him, he can be imme¬ 
diately depofea and rendered incapable of officiating as a minider of the gofpel. Ap¬ 
peal indeed lies, as I laid before, from the decifion of the inferior to the fupreme court. 

“ Great care is taken in preparing young men for the minidry. After going through 
a cotirfe of philofophy in one of our four univerfities, they mu ft attend at leaf? for four 
years the divinity-hall, where they hear the prelections of the profeflbrs, and perform 
the different exercifes preferibed them : they muft attend the Greek, the Hebrew, and 
rhetoric claffes; and before ever they are admitted to trials for the miniftry before 
a prefbytery, they muft lay teftimonials from the different profeflbrs of their morals, 
their attendance, their progrefs, before them; and if upon trial they are found unqua¬ 
lified, they are either let afide as unfit for the office, or enjoined to apply to their ftu- 
dies a year or two more. 

“ Our livings are in general from 6ol. to 120I. fterling. Some few livings are richer, 
and a few poorer. Every minifter befides is entitled to a manfion-houfe, barn, and 
liable; to four acres of arable and three of pafturage land. Our livings are exempted 
from all public duties; as are alfo our perforfs from all public ftatute-works. As 
fchools are erefted in all our parifhes, and that education is cheap, our young genera¬ 
tion is beginning to imbibe fome degree of tafte and liberal fentiment unknown to their 
illiterate Tude forefathers. The Englifh language is cultivated even here amongft thefe 
bleak and dreary mountains. Your divines, your philofophers, your hiftorians, your 
poets, have found their way .to our. fequeftered vales, and are .perufed with pleafure 
even by our lowly fwainsj and the names of Tillotfon, of Atterbury, of Clarke, of 
Seeker, ofNeivton,of Locke, of Bacon, of Lyttelton, of Dryden, of Pope, of Gay, and 
cf Gray, are not unknown in our diflaut land.” 
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APPENDIX.— Number II. 

Of the Fama Clamofa. 

By the Rtv. Mr. Rutherford. 

“ SIR, 

** WHEN I had the pleafure of feeing you lad, you defired me to give you fome 
account of the proceedings of the church of Scotland againft the minifter in cafe of a 
fama clamofa. I would think myl'elf happy if I Could in tiie lead contribute to a'Tift you 
in your laudable defign of difiuGng knowledge, and of making one part of the king *oni 
acquainted with the manners and cuftoma of the other. You are well acquainted with 
the church courts, and the method of proceeding in ordinary cafes, as 1 find from your 
Tour. An appeal can be made from a feffion to a prefbytery, from a prcfbviery to a 
fynod, from a fyuod to the general alTembly, which is the fupreme court, and from its 
decifion there lies no appeal. Any perfon who is of a good character, may give to the 
prefbytery a complaint againft one of their members ; but the prefbytery is not to pro¬ 
ceed to the citation of the perfon accufed, or, as we term it, to begin the procefs, until 
the accufcr under his hand gives in the complaint, with fome account of its probabifty, 
and undertakes to make out the libel, under the pain of being conlidered as a flanderer. 
When luch anaccufation is brought before them, they are obliged candidly to examine 
the affair. But, befides this, the prefbytery confiders itfelf obliged to proceed againft 
any of its members, if a fama clamofa of the fcandal is fo great that they cannot he vin- 
dicated, unlefs they begin the procefs. This they can do without any particular accufer, 
after they have enquired into the rife, occafton, and authors of this report. It is a 
maxim in the kirk of Scotland, that religion muft fuffer if the fcandalous or immo’-al 
aftions of a minifter are not correftcd. And wherever a minifter is reputed guilty of 
any immorality, (although before the moft popular preacher int the kingdom) none 
almoft will attend upon his miniftry ; therefore the prefbytery, for the fake of religion, 
is obliged to prbceed againft a minifter in cafe of a fama clamofa. This however is ge¬ 
nerally done with great tendernefs. After they have confidered the report raifed againft 
him, then they order him to be cited, draw out a full copy of what is reported, with a 
lift of the witnefTcs’ names to be led for proving this allegation. He is now to be for¬ 
mally fummoned to appear before them ; and he has warning given him, at leaft ten 
days before the time of his compearance, to give in his anfwers to what is termed the 
libel; and the names of the yvitnefles ought alfo to be fent him. If at the time appointed 
the minifter appear, the libel is to be read to him, and his anfwers are alfo to be read. 
If the libel be found relevant, then the prefbytery is to endeavour to bring him to a 
confeffion. If the matter con felled be of a fcandalous nature, fuch as uncleannefs, the 
prefbytery generally depofc him from his office, and appoint him in due time to appear 
before the congregation where the fcandal was given, and to make public confeffion of 
his crime un i repentance. * • 

“ If a minifter abfent himfelf by leaving the place, and be contumacious, without 
making any relevant excufe, a new citation is given him, and intimation'is made at his 
own church 'when the congregation is met, that h£ is to be holden as confcftld, fines * 
he refilled .to appear before them; and accordingly he is depofed from his office. 
When 1 was in Caithnefs an inflance of this kind took place. A certain minifter of that 
county was reported to have a ftrongcr*ffe6lion for his maid than his*wife. He made 
frequent excurfions with tljis girl j and although no proof of criminal converiatiou 
could be brought, yet there was great caufe for cenfure, as all the country took notice 
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of the affair. ,Upon meeting of the prefbytery, his brethren candidly advifed him to 
remove from his houfe a fervant with whom the public report had fcandalized him ; that 
her longer continuance would increafe the lui'picion •, and as it gave offence to his pa- 
rifhioners, if he would not immediately dil'iuifs her, they muff confider him as an enemy 
to his own intereff, if not as guilty of the crime laid to his charge. They remonltr ited 
with him in the gent left terms* but he was ftill refra&ory, left the country, and carried 
his favourite maid in his train. The prelbytery confidored this as a confdfion of his 
guilt, and depofed him from his office.” 


APPENDIX.—Number 111 . 

Guile Proverbs, 

1. LEJGHATDH a choir am betd an anmhuinn. 

Juft ice itlelf melts away in the mouth of the feeble. 

2 . ’S Ididir a th'eid, ’s anmhunn a th)g. 

The ltrong ihall fall, and oft the weak efcape unhurt. 

3. ’S fada lamb an fbhimanaich. 

Long is the hand of the needy. 

4. *S lai Ur 'an t' anmhunn an uchd treoir. 

Strong is the feeble in the bofom of might. 

5. ’S maith an Sgdthan sail edrraid. 

The eye of a friend is an unerring mirror. 

6 . Cha bhi'm bochd sbgh-ar faibhir. 

The luxurious poor ffiall ne’er be rich. 

7. Far an tain ’ an abhuin, *j ami as mugha a fiidim. 

Moft Ihallow—mod noify. 

8. Cha neil cleitb air an ole , ach gun a dheanamh. 

There is no concealment of evil, but not to commit it. 

9. Gibht ua cloinne-btge , bhi *ga tbirt *s ga grddiarraidh. 

The gift of a child, oft granted—oft recalled. 

1 o. Cha neil faoi gun a choi meas. 

None fo brave without his equal. 

11. *S minic a thainig comhairlie ghhc a b'ul amadain. 

Oft has the wifeft advice proceeded from the mouth of folly. 

12. ’JTuiJhlichidan /’ each ccithir-cbafacb. 

The four-footed horiedoth often Humble, fomay the ftrong and mighty fall. 

13. Mar a chaimhcas duin ’ a bhi at ha, bheir e breith air a ebbirnhearfnach. 

As is a man’s own life, Vo is his judgment of the lives of others. 

14. Fanaidh duine sbna ’ re shth, *s bheir duine dona diii leum. 

The fortunate man awaits, ar.d he (hall arrive in peace j the unlucky haflens, 
and evil (Hall be hi3 fate. * 

4 15. Cha 
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15. Cha do chiiir a ghuala ris , nach do chvir tuar bans. 

Succefs mud attend the man who bravely ftruggles. 

16. Cba gblbir a dhearabbas ach griiomh. 

Triumph never gain’d the founding words of boaft. 

17. *S trie a dh* fbets am fuighealfoebaid , *s a mbcith am Juigbeal -faram aid. 

Oft has the object of caufelefs fcorn arrived at honour, and the once mighty 

fcorner fallen down to contempt. 

18. Cha do de'iobair Feann rtgb nan laoch riamh fear a lel'mhe-deife. 

The friend of his right hand was never deferted by Fingal, the king of 
heroes. 

19. Tb'/g Dia re h ’ airc , *s cha ’« airc nar thig. 

God cometh in the time of diftrefs, and it is no longer diftrefs when He comes. 

EPITAPH, by Jonson. 

UNDERNEATH this marble hearfe 
Lies the fubjeft of all verfe j 
Sidney’s filler, Pembroke’s mother : 

Death, ere thou hall kill’d another. 

Fair and learn’d, and good as Ihe, 

Time Ihall throw a dart at thee. 

Tianflated into Galic. 

AN Iho na luighe fo lic-lighe 
Ha adh-bheann nan uille-bhuadh, 

Mat hair Phembrokc, piuthar Philip : 

Ans gach Daan bith' orra luadh. 

A bhais man gearr thu fios a coi-mcas, 

Beann a drcach, fa h’ juil, fa fiach, 

Briftidh do bhogh, gun fhave do fhaighid: 

Bithi’—mar nach bith’ tu riamh. 

A SAILOR’s EPITAPH, in the Churchward of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

TIIO’ Boreas’ blow and Neptune’s waves 
Have toft me to and fro, 

By God’s decree, you plainly fee, 

I’m harbour’d here below: 

Where I muft at anchor lye 
With many of our fleet $ 

But once again we muft fet fail. 

Our admiral # Chrilt to meet. 

Tranflated into Galic. 

LE LTddal-cuain, ’s le (heide Gaoidh 
’S lionmhor amhra thuair mi riamh; 

Gam luafga a nul’ agus a nal, 

Gu»tric gun fhois, gun Deoch, gun bhiadh. 


Ach 
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Ach thanig mi gu calia taimh, 

’3 leg mi m* achdair ans un uir, 

Far an caidil mi mo phramh, 

Cus arifd an tog na fvkill. 

Lc guth na troimp' as aiide fuaim 
Dus gidh mi, *s na bheil am choir 
Coinnich’ fhin Ard-admhiral a Chuain 
Bhon faith fliin fois, is duais, is 16 nn. 

SAPPHO's ODE. 

BLEST as the immortal gods is he. 

The youth who fondly fits by thee, &c. 

Tranflated into Galic. 

1. 'ADHMHUR. mar dhia neo bhafmhor *ta 
'N t’oglach gu caidreach a (huis re d' fqa : 

Sa chluin, fa chlth re faad na huin 
Do bhriara droigheal, 's do fhrea gradh cuin. 

2. Och! 's turr a d* f hogair thu mo chlofs 
'Sa dhuifg thu’m croidh’ gach buaireas bochd : 

'N tradhearc mi ort, s’ me goint le't aadh 
Bhuail reachd am uchd, ghrad mheath mo chail 

3. Theogh'm aigne arts, is fhruth gu dian 
Tcafghradh air feadh gach baal am bhiann: 

Ghrad chaoch mo fiiuil lc ceodhan uain 
*S tac aoidh mo chluas le bothar-fhuaim. 

4. Chuer fallas 'tlath mo bhuil gun luth 
Rith Eal-ghris chuin tre ni* fhuil gu dlu. 

Ghrad thug am plofg a bheannachd leom 
Is flnnomh mi Iheach gun’ diog am chbmm. 

EPITAPH on a LADY, in the Parifh-church of Glenorchay, in North Britain. 

1. AN /ho na luigh ta fan Innis 
Bean bu duilich leom bhi ann 
Beul a cheuil, is lamh a ghrinnis, 

Ha iad ’r.iofhe /ho nan tamh. 

2. Tuill* cha toir am bochd dhuit beannachd :■ 

An lorn nochd cha chluthaich thu nis mo* 

Cha tiormaich dcur bho Ihuil na h’ainnis: 

Co tuill* O Lagg ! a bheir dhuit treoir ? 

3. Chan fhaic fhin tuille thu fa choinni: 

Cha fuidh ihin tuille air do bhord : 

D’fhalabh uain fuairceas, feirc is modhan 
Ha bron's bi-mhulad air teqchd oiru. 


In 
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1. LOW (lie lies here in the dud, and here memory fills me with grief: filent is the 
tongue of melody, and the hand of elegance is now at reft. 

2. No more (hall the poor give thee his bleffing ; nor {hall the naked be warmed 
with the fleece of thy flock. The tear {halt thou not wipe away from the eye of the 
wretched. Where now, O Feeble, is thy wonted help ! 

3. N"> more, my fair, {hall we meet thee in the focial hall; no more {hall we fit at 
thy hofpitab, h>«ard. Gone for ever is the found of mirth : the kind, the candid, the 
meek is now no more. Who can exprefs our grief ? Flow ye tears of woe! 

A YOUNG LADY’s LAMENTATION on the DEATH of her LOVER. 

Tranflated from the Galic. 

GLOOMY indeed is the night and dark, and heavy alfo is my troubled foul: 
around me all is filent and flili j but iieep has forfaken my. eyes, and my bofom. 
knovvcth not the balm of peace. 1 mourn for the lofs of the dead—the young, the 
beauteous, the brave, alas ! lies low. Lovely was thy form, O youth ! lovely and fair 
was thy open foul! Why did I know thy worth ?—.Oh! why muft I now that worth 
deplore ? 

Length of years feemed to be the lot of my love, yet few and fleeting were his days 
of joy.—Strong he flood as the tree of the vale, but untimely he fell into the filent 
houfe. The morning fun faw thee flourilh as the lovely rofe; before the noon-tide 
heat low thou droop’rt as the withered plant. 

What then availed thy bloom of youth, and what thy arm of ftrength ? Ghaftiy is 
the face of Love—dim and dark the foul-exprefling eye—The mighty fell to arife no 
more! 

Whom now (hall I call my friend ? or from whom can I hear the found of joy ? In 
thee the friend has fallen -in thy grave my joy is laid.—We lived, we grew together. 
O why together did we not alfo fall! 

Death, thou cruel fpoiler ! how oft haft thou caufed the tear to flow 1 many are the 
miferable thou haft made, and who can efcape thy dart of woe ? 

Kind fi ate, come lay me low, and bring me to my houfe of reft. In yonder grave, 
beneath the leafy plane, my love and 1 {hall dwell in peace. Sacred be the place of our 
repofe. * 

O feek not to difturb the afhes of the dead. 

APPENDIX.— Number IV. 

f 

Account of th'e Fq/ling Woman of Rofs/hire. 

* Duarobin, Auguft 14, 1769- 

The Inforjnatioa of Mr. Rainy, Miffionary-Minifter, in Kincardine, unent Katherine McLeod. ’ * 

KATHARINE M‘LEOD, daughter to Donald M‘Leod, former in Croig, in the 
parilh of Kincardine, Roisihire, an unmarried woman, aged about thirty-five years, fix- 
teen years ago contracted a fever, after which {he became blind. Her fether carried her 
to fevcral phyficians and furgeons to cure her blindnefs. Their preferiptions proved of 

.14 fi* 
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no effect. He carried her alfo to a ladfcJkilled in phyfic, in the neighbourhood, who, 
doubtful whether her blindnefs was occafioned by the weaknefs of her eye-lids, or a de- 
fed in her eyes, found by the ufe of fome medicines that the blindnefs was occafioned 
by a weaknefs in her eye-lids, which being ftrengthened, flic recovered her fight in 
fome meafure, and dilcharged as ufual every kind of work about her father’s farm : 
but tied a garter tight round her forehead to keep up her eye-lids. In this condition fhe 
continued for four or five years, enjoying a good (late of health, and working as ulual. 
She contraded another lingering fever, of which fhe never recovered perfedly. 

Sometime after her fever her jaws fell, her eye-lids clofed, and fhe loft her appetite. 
Her parents declare, that, for the fpace of a year and three-quarters they could not fay 
that any meat or liquid went down her throat. Being interrogated on this point, they 
owned they very frequently put fomething into her mouth: but they concluded that 
nothing went down her .throat, becaufe fhe had no evacuation ; and when they forced 
open her jaws at one time, and kept them open for fome time by putting in a flick be¬ 
tween her teeth, and pulled forward her tongue, and forced fomething down her throat, 
flic coughed and ftrained, as if in danger to be choaked. One thing, during the time 
fhe eat and drank nothing, is remarkable that her jaws were unlocked, and fhe recover¬ 
ed herlpeech, and retained it for feveral days, without any apparent caufefor the fame; 
file was quite fenfible, repeated feveral queftions of the fhorter catechifms ; told them that 
it was to no purpofe to put any thing into her mouth, for that nothing went down her 
throat: as alfo that fometimes fhe underftood them when they fpoke to her. By de¬ 
grees her jaws thereafter fell, and fhe loft her fpeech. 

Sometime before I faw her fhe received fome fuftenanco, whey, water-gruel, &c. but 
threw it up, at leaf!; for the molt part, immediately. When they put the flick be¬ 
tween her teeth, mentioned above, two or three of her teeth were broken. It was at 
this breach they put in any thing into her mouth. I caufed them to bring her out of 
bed, and give her fomething to drink. They gave her whey. Iler neck was contract¬ 
ed, her chin fixed cto her breaft, nor could by any force be pulled back : fhe put her 
chin and mouth into the dilh with the whey, and I perceived fhe fucked it at the above- 
mentioned breach as a child would fuck the bread, and immediately threw it up again, 
as her parents had told me fhe ufedto do, and (he endeavoured with her hand to dry 
her mouth and chin. Her forehead was contraded and wrinkled : her cheeks full, 
red, and blooming. .Her parents told me that fhe flept a great deal, and foundly, per- 
fpired fometimes, and now and then emitted pretty large qnantities of blood at her 
mouth. 

For about two years paft they have been wont to carry her to the door once every 
day, and fhe would fhew figns of uneafinefs when they negleded it at the ufual time. 
Laft fununer, after giving her to drink of the water of the well of Strathconncn, flie 
crawled to -the door on her hands and feet without any help. She is at prefent in a very 
languid way, and fti'l throws up what fhe drinks. 


APPENDIX. —Number V. 

Parallel Roads in Glen-Roy. 

ALL the defeription that can be given of the parallel roads, or terraces, is, that the 
Glen of itfelf is extremely narrow, and the hills on each fide very high, and generally 
not rocky. In the face of thefe hills, both fidtfs of the Glen, there are three roads at 
imail diftances from each other, and diredly oppofite on each fide. Thefe roads have 

been 
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been meafured in the completeil parts of th^pi, and found to be 26 paces of a man five 
feet ten inches high. The two higheft are pretty near each other, about 50 yards, and 
the lowed double that didance from the neared to it. They are carried along the fides 
of the Glen with the utmod regularity, nearly as ex aft as if drawn with a line of rule 
and compafs. 

Where deep bums or gullies of water crofs thefe roads, they avoid both the defcent 
and afcent in a very curious manner; fo that on the fide where the roads enters thofe 
hollows, they rather afcend along the Hope, and dcfcend the oppofite fide until they 
come to the level, without the traveller being fenfible of afcent or deicent. There are 
other fmaller glens falling into this Glen-Roy. The parallel roads furround ail thefe 
fmaller ones; but where Glen-Roy ends in the open country, there are not the fmalled 
vediges of them to be feen. The length of thefe roads in Glen-Roy are about feven 
miles. There are other-two glens in that neighbourhood, where thefe roads are equally 
vifible, called Glen-Gluy, and Glen-Spean, the former running north-wed and the 
latter fouth from Glen Roy. Both thefe roads are much about the fame length as 
Glen-Roy. 

It is to be obferved that thefe roads are not caufeway, but levelled out of the earth. 
There are fome fmall rocks, though few, in the courfe of thefe roads. People ha\% 
examined in what manner they made this paffage through the rocks, and find no vef- 
tige of roads in the rock; but they begin on each fide, and keep the regular line as for¬ 
merly. So far I am indebted to Mr. Trapaud, Governor of Fort Augudus. 

I cannot learn to what nation the inhabitants of the country attribute thefe roads: I 
was informed that they were Jnacceflible at the ead end, open at the wed, or that 
neared to the fea, and that there were no traces of buildings, or Druidical remains, in 
any part, that could lead us to fufpeft that they were defigned for (economical or reli¬ 
gious purpofes. The country people think they were defigned for the chace, and 
that thefe terraces were made after the fpots were cleared in lines froTn’wood,'in order 
to tempt the animals into the open paths after they were rouzed in order that they might 
come within reach of the bowmen, who might conceal themfelves in the woods above 
and below. Ridings for the fportfmen are dill common in all great foreds in France 
and other countries on the continent, either that they might purfue the game without 
interruption of trees, or fhoot at it iq its paffage. 

Mr. Gordon, p. 114, of his Intinerary, mentions fuch terraces, to the number of 
feventeen or eighteen, raifed one above the other in the mod regular manner, for the 
fpace of a mile, on the fide of a hill, in the county of Tweedale, near a village called 
Rcmana, and alfo near two fmall Roman camps. They are from fifteen to twenty 
feet broad, and appear at four or five miles didance not unlike a great amphitheatre. 
The fame gentleman alfo has obferved fimilar terraces near other camps ot the fame 
nation, from whence he fufpefts them to be the works of the Romans, and to have 
been thrown up by their armies for itinerary encampments. Such may have been their 
ufe in thofe places: but what could have been the objeft of the contrivers of the ter¬ 
races of Glen-Roy, where it is more than probable thofe conquerors never came, re¬ 
mains a mydery, except the conjecture above given fhould prove fatisfa^ory. 
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hardy. This accounts, for moft farmers having more farms than one, as one feldom 
contains all thefe different foils and fituations. Through Tiviotdale, the produ& which 
moft of the famers fell is wedders above three years old, and abotit a feventh or eighth 
part of the oldeft of their ewe (lock, which are commonly about fix years old. They 
fell the wedders in June, and the ewes about Michaelmas. They are moftly bought 
by the Englifh for feeding. It is impoflible to give you an account of prices, as they 
vary almoft every feafon. Within thefe twelve years, I have known the Tiviotdale 
wedders fell from ten to fifteen (hillings, and the ewes from fix to ten (hillings. We 
(hear or clip the wool in the months of June and July. The price of the wool varies 
as much as the price of the (heep, from three (hillings and fixpence to fix (hillings and 
fixpence per (lone Englifh, fixteen pounds to the (lone. From five to between fix and 
feven fleeces go to the ftone. The market for wool is fometimes at Edinburgh, and 
fometimes in England. In fome partf of the eaft of Tiviotdale they do not falve their 
(heep, but they do it in moft places. It is thought tar warms the (heep, and deftroys 
a kind of vermin called a cade, which infefts them much. The method of falving is 
very different, with regard to the quantity of butter mixed with the tar, and alfo with 
regard to the quantity of both laid on the iheep. The mixture is from twenty-four 
pounds Englifh to above three ftones of butter to fixteen quarts of tar ; .and with this 
quantity they will falve from forty to one hundred and twenty (heep. The greater 
proportion of butter the better the wool is, not in point of finenefs, but it wa(hes 
whiter, arid confequently takes a better dye. The colder the ground is, the more falve 
is laid on. It cods.from two-pence halfpenny to three-pence halfpenny each iheep. In 
Tiviotdale, they have got much into the practice of giving their (heep hay in the fnows 
of winter, which is of much fervice to them. I cannot pretend to give you my opi¬ 
nion pofitively with regard to the rents paid, and how many (heep are kept by the 
acre : they vary with the foil of the ground, and often according to the opinion the 
different landlords entertain of the- value of their eflates. More grounds keep below 
a (heep to the acre than above it; and the rent (lands from two (hillings to three (hil¬ 
lings and fixpence for each (heep. The rents of moft farms have advanced within 
thefe twelve or fourteen years, from a third to double; which great advance has made 
Highland farming very uncertain, as no improvements which meliorate the farms can 
be made ; but they entirely depend upon the rife and fall of the markets, befides run¬ 
ning a great rifque froih bad feafons. In Elkdale, where we live, we fell no wedders, 
becaufe we cannot afford to breed wedder hogs, on account of a difeafe, which kills 
great numbers of that age in our grounds. Our produtt is lambs and ewes at the age 
already mentioned. Within thefe twelve years, we have fold our lambs from two (hil¬ 
lings to four (hillings and fixpence, and cur ewes from five (hillings and fixpence to 
nine (hillings. Our markets are the" fame as in Tiviotdale; our wool fells lower. 
Many of us have a practice of milking our ewes; though it is going fad into difufe, 
becaufe it is generally thought to be hurtful. It renders the ewe lefs fit to bear the 
(lorms in winter; it makes her have lefs wool; and (he will fell at a much higher 
price at Michaelmas, if not milked, being fatter. The great temptation to milk ewes 
is to provide butter for falving, which of late years .^as been very dear. As perhaps 
Mr P, may have a curiofity to fee a calculation of how much is made by. milking, I 
lhall give you an account of what I made this year out of three hundred and eighty 
ewes at Bumfoot; for I milk'at no other of my farms. 


I made 
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I made 75 (tones Englifh of cheefe in fix weeks at 4s. 4d. per (tone 
1 a Stones of butter, at 5s. 6d. per (tone Englifh 


Wages of four women 
Wages of ewe-herd 


£- 

a 

o 


s, 


8 

18 


J 
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3 6 
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N. B. The whey made from the milk is more than equal to the maintenance of the 
above five fervants. 

This comes to about gjd. each fheep. 

To the north-weft of us, in Tweddalc, Clydefdale, the head of Annandale, and in 
Galloway, the farmers fell for their product wedder hogs, and feme of them lambs as 
we do. For the mod part the Englifh buy them to lay on their commons. They are 
a fhort coarfc-woolled fheep, and efteemed very hardy. In thefe parts they are free of 
that difeafe which kills the young fheep in our country, and which is the reafon of their 
keeping all their male lambs on mod of the farms. Thefe hogs have fold, within thefe 
twelve years, from five (hillings to eight (hillings and fixpence. The difeafes to which 
fheep arc liable aie many. I (hall only .mention three of them, which are mod mor¬ 
tal. That which we efteem the vtorft is called the Rot. They contract; it by paflur- 
ing in wet marfhy ground, when it happens to be a rainy feafon in the months of Au- 
guft and September. The only remedy is draining. A bad feafon will even bring on 
a rot in dry grounds,* where there is much grafs. If they fuffer much hunger, either 
from an overftock in fummer, or from the fnows in winter, it will occafion this difeafe. 
We call another difeafe the Sicknefs; it appears to be a kind of cholic, as it fwells them 
much in the body; it moftly attacks young fheep from before Martinmas until the 
fpring. We have no remedy for it. The third difeafe is called the Louping-ill which 
rages moftly from the ift of April to the ift of June. It deprives them of the ufe of 
their limbs. We likewife know no remedy for it, 

P. S. In reading over my letter, I think it right to explain that part of it, where I 
fay, that there are firms of four thoutfand acres, I do not mean that thefe large farms 
are all paftured by one flock of fheep,. for one flock has feldom above feven or eight 
hundred acres to go upon. 


APPENDIX.— Number VIII. 

Lj/l of Barons fummoned to the Siege of CaerJatvrcc . 


ELLIS de AUBIGNI. 
Aimaf de St. Amand. 
Brian fitz Alan. 

Hugh de Bardolf. 

John de Beauchamp* 
John de Bar. 


John de la Bre&e. 

Walter de Beauchamp. 

John Botetorte. 

Anth. Beke, Bp. of Durham* 
Maurice de Barkley. 

Alex, de Bailioll* 


Barth* 
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Barth. Badlefmeri. 
Barkley. 

Bafiet. 

John de Clavering. 

Robt. de Cliffort. 

Hugh de Courtenay. 

Couches. 

Wm. de Cantelo. 

Cromwelle. 
John de Cretingnes. 
Hugh le Difpenfer. 

Patric de Dunbar. 

Edm. Daincourt. 

John Daincourt. 

Earl of Lincoln. 
Hereford. 
Warwick. 
Bretuigne. 
Oxford, 
de Laonis. 
Gloucefter. 

John de Engaine. 

John le Eflrang. 

Simo Frefill. 

Thomas de Furnival. 
Wm. de Ferrers. 

Adam de la Ford. 

Henry de Graye* 

Wm. de Grantfon. 

John de Graye. 

Gerard de Grondonvile. 
Henry de Graham. 

Ralf de Gorges. 

Euftace de Hache. 

John de Haflings. 

Simo de Haflings. 

Robt. Haunfert. 

de Hontercomb* 
Nich. de Karrn. 

Philip'de Kime. 

Tho. de Lankafter. * 
Wm. de*Latimer. 

Wm. de Layburn. 

Wm. le Marfhall. 
Walterus Money. 

John de Moun. 


Roger de Mortaign. 

John de la Mare. 

Hugh de Mortimer. 

Situo de Montagu. 

Roger de Mortimer. 

Ralf de Monthermer. 
Bertrand Mountbouchcr. 
Robert de Montealto. 
Thomas de Multon. 

Johes. de Odeflon. 

Hem*)' de Pery. 

Rob. fitz Payne. 

Hugh Poinz. 

Johes. Paignell. 

Rob. fil. Rogeri. 

Wm. de Ros. 

John de Rivers. 

Wm. de Ridre. 

Tho. de Richmond. 

Richard de Rokele. 

Nich. de Segrave. 

Segrave. 

John de Segrave. 

Robt. de Scales. 

Rich. Sieuart. 

John de St. John! 

St. John. 
de-Taterfall. 

Rob. de Tony. 

Henry le Tieis. 

John fitz Marmad. Thweng. 

de Vavafours. 

Aimar de Valence. 

Rob. fil. Waited. 

John de Warron. 

Rich. fil. Wcni. 

Adam de Welles. 

Rob. de la Ward. 

Rob. de Willeby. 

Alvin de la Zeuch. 
Edvardus Rex. 

Ed. 'fil. Regis. 

Tho. fil. Regis. 

Baro dc Wigneton. 
de Kirkbride. 
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APPENDIX.— Number IX. 

Of the Gold Mines of Scotland. 

From a MS. of Col. Borthw.ck and others. 

MR. CORNELIUS DEVOSSF.C, a lapidary in London, was the fir ft who difeovered 
gold in Scotland. In the vallies of Wanloekhead (near Leadhiils) Abraham Gr^y, a 
Dutchman, who lived fometime in London, got a good quantity of natural gold. He 
paid his workmen weekly, and lent to diverfe men before hand, as it is written in that 
parchment book, laying, with this natural gold, gotten in ‘Greatbeard’s time (for fo 
he was called, becaufe of bis great long board, which he could have bound his middle) 
was made a very fair deep bafon, without any addition of any other gold, at Edinburgh, 
in the Canongate ftreet. It was made by a Scotftnan, and contained by eftimation, 
within the brims thereof, an Englilh gallon of liquor; the fame bafon was of clean 
neat natural gold. It was then filled up to th£ brim with coined pieces of goUl, called 
unicorns (which appear to have been only coined in Janies III. and James IV.’s time. 
For this vide Anderf. Diploin. et Numifinata Scotias) which bafon and pieces both 
were prefer.red to the French king by the regent Earl of Morton, who fignified upon 
his honour to the king, faying, “ My lord, behold this bafon and all that therein is; 
it is natural gold got within this kingdom of Scotland by a Dutchman, named Abra¬ 
ham Grey.” Abraham was Handing by and affirmed it upon a folemn oath, but he 
faid unto the faid king, that he thought itr did engender and increafe within the earth, 
and that he obferved it fo to do by the influence of the heavens; then Earl Morton ftood 
up, faying, “ I alfo believe that it engenders within the earth, but only of thele two 
elements, viz. water and earth ; and that it was made perfeft malleable gold from the 
beginning by God ; and am certain that this cup, and ail the pieces therein are of na¬ 
tural Scots gold, without any other compound or addition.” # 

Mr. Atkinfon and Mr. George Bowes, both Englifhmen, procured a commiffion 
into Scotland unto the gold mines, and I happened on a book of his making in England ; 

I compared the lame (having carried it with me into Scotland,) with the report of the 
countiy ; and the countrymen at Wanloekhead faid it was fo, and mod true, that Mr. 
Bowes difeovered a fmall vein of gold upon Wanloekhead. He fwore all his work¬ 
men to keep it fecret from the King of Scotland and his council: and fo he promifed, 
before his departure from England to the Queen Elizabeth, and by her letters to the 
council of Scotland, got a new warrant; fo was fuffered to dig and delve as he would, 
after another fafhion than* Mr. Bulmer or his men did. He digged fundry {hafts, 
found oftimes good feeling gold, and much fmall gold, of which he gave ton or twelve 
ounces, to make friends in England and Scotland. He had both Englifh and Scots 
workmen, and paid them with the fame gold. Mr. Bulmer’s men found little or 
none. And when he and his men had filled their purfes, thep he caufed the (haft to 
to be filled up again, fwearing his*men to fecrecy, and keep it clofe from the King 
of Scotland and his council. , This t was confeffed by fome of Mr. Bowes’s chief fer- 
vants fince his death. On his return to England, he {hewed the Queea a Eng purfe 
full of the gold found in the vein he had difeovered, and it was valued to be worth * 
fevenfeore pounds. lie told her Majefty he had made it very fure, and hid it up till next 
going there. She liked very well thereof, and promifing him a triple reward, and 
to prepare himfelf next fpring to go there at her Majefty’s charge jlone, to feek for 

a greater 
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a-greater vein; he went home reit to his own*country in the north of England, where 
he dwelt; but unfortunately riding to fee the copper works and mines in Cumberland, 
at KefweU, as he was going down into the deep, the ladder broke, the earth fell in, and 
he was bruifed to death. 

Then Mr. Atkinfon fucceeded Mr. Bowes, and found gold which was prcfented to 
King James. Cornelius DevoiTee, painter to Queen Elizabeth, excellent in the trial of 
minerals and mineral ftones, and acquainted with Nicholas Hilliard *, goldfinith and 
miniature-painter to her Majefty, engaged in the adventure with him in fearch of gold 
in Scotland. Both made an alignment to Arthur van Brownchurft to operate for 
them. They being informed by travellers of good experience, how that as fand and 
gravel have their feveral beds in England, even fo are there beds of gold and filver in 
foreign countries they had travelled; rocks and craigs having vein§ and beds of iron, 
copper, and tin minel, even fo gold and filver have their veins amongft rocks and in 
the ground, fo they hoped to find out a bed or vein of gold in Scotland. In confe- 
quence Brownchurft fearched, and found gold in fundry places, but was forced to leave 
all in the mint-houfeby command of the King, being a minor; and Earl Morton, re¬ 
gent, refufed Brownchurft the liberty of fearch, without paying full valae for all fuch 
natural gold as fhould be gotten by him in Scotland ; and, though a fuitor four months, 
never obtained it, but became one of fus.Majefty’s fwom fervants in Scotland, to draw 
fmall and great pi&ures to the King. Mr. Bulmer, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, fearched 
and found gold, &c. in tbefe places in Scotland; viz. i. Upon Mannock moor in Nid- 
defdale. 2. Wenlock water, on Robert moor, in Niddefdale. 3. Frier moor, or Glcn- 
gonnar water in Clydefdale. 4. Short-cleugh water in Crawford moor. 5. Long- 
Cleuch braes, or Long-Clcuch head. * He prefented to the Queen a gold porringer, 
upon which were engraven the following lines: 

I dare not give, nor yet prefent, 

But render part of that's thy own ; 

My mind and hearf (hall (till invent ’ 

To feek out treafurcs yet unknown.- 

But, having loft his living by his own and others' prodigality, he recalled himfelf, and 
penned a book of all bis a£ts, works, and devices, named Bulmer’s Skill, and another 
great book on filver-mines, minerals, mineral ftones, tin-mines, coal-mines, and fait- 
works, &c. * It was propofed in countil for him to procure twenty-four gentlemen of 
land, rent 1 o,oool. value, or 500I. yearly, who were to difburfe 300I. Sterling each 
man, in money or victuals, for maintenance of gold-mines in Scotland; for which each 
was to be knighted, and called the Knight of the Golden Mines, or the Golden Knight; 
but it did not take place, for the Earl of Salifbury crofted his views, only one knight 
was made, Sir John Claypool, with Sir Bewes Bulmer. Mr. Bulmer writeth of the va< 
riety of ftones and metalsiound by him in Scotland; 1. viz. natural gold great and fmall, 
3. natural filver, 3. copper-ftone, 4. lead-ore, 5. iron-ftone, 6 , marble, 7. ftone-coal, 
8 . beds of aiabafter, 9. amethyft, 10. pearls. 

Memorandum of the minerals found in Scotland by Colonel Borthwick. 1. A 
filver. mine on*the north fide of the hill S. Jordan in the parifh of Foveran. a. Gold 
'found about Dunidur beyond Aberdeen. 3. Silver called golden bank, at' Menzi«s, in 
the parifh of Foveran. 4. Silver, at the back of a park, where there is a well that 
ferves Difblair’s houfhold, parifh of Fintra, eight miles north by Aberdeen. 5. Gold 

« . . 

* Mr. Walpole’* Anecdote* of Paintings, >\ 14(1, 
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in thcrboggs of New Leflie, at Drumgarran, two miles from Dunidur. 6. Iron at the 
well of Sipa, weft fide of Woman-hill, near Gilkomftone miln, quarter of a mile from 
Aberdeen. 7. Gold, very rich, in a town called Overhill, parifh Bechelvie, belongs 
to L. Glames, fourteen fathoms below the kiln. 8. Lead, at the head of Loughlieburn, 
north fide of Selkirk. 9. Copper, in a place called Elphon, in a hill befide Allen laird 
of Hilltown’s lands. 10. Silver, in the hill of Skrill, Galloway. 11. Silver, in Win- 
dyncil, Tweedale. 12. Gold, in Glenclought, near Kirkhill. 13. Copper, in Locklaw, 
Fife. 14. .Silver, in the hill fouth fide Lochenhill. 15. Lead, in L. Brotherftone’s 
land. 16. Several metals near Kirkcudbright. 17. Copper, north fide Borthwickhill, 
Hawick, and Branxome. 18. Silver, in Kylefmoor, Sorn, and Machlin, Ayrfliire. 
19. Several ores in Orkney. 


APPENDIX.—-Nj/mber. X. 

A Dijfertation on the Government of the People in the Wejlern IJles. 

Written November 17, 1774, by the Rev. Mr. Donald Macqvekn, of Kilmuir, in the Iflc of Skie. 

THE diftance of thefe ifles from the centre of the ftate, fecured as they were from the 
awe of fupreme power, by high mountains, extenfive moors, and impetuous feas, while 
their fovereigns were employed in quelling more dangerous infurrc&ions at home, or 
in repelling the frequent incurfions of their fouthem neighbours, left them in a kind of 
independency on the crown of Scotland, efpecially while for fome centuries they conti¬ 
nued to be governed by Norwegian viceroys, who coming from a wild and barbarous 
country, cannot be expe&ed to have brought order or civilization along with them ; 
nor was the matter much mended when Somerlade, the famous thane of Argyle, upon 
being married to a daughter of Olave, depute King of Man, got a footing in the ifles, 
all of which to the north of the Mull of Kintyre, together with Kintyre itfelf, he pof- 
feffed by liimfelf or his defeendants, or thofe having right from them. Until about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. All this while whatever reformation was made in 
the heart of the kingdom on the manners and prejudices of barbarous times, could have 
made but a very flow progrefs in the ifies; though, as iflands, they muft be fuppofed 
to have yielded to the arts of peace and good order earlier than their neighbours upon 
the continent. Iflands, on account of the goodnefs of the foil, and the additional fub- 
fiftence they draw from the fea, are generally clofer inhabited ; crimes could not then 
lie fo long concealed among them as in diftant unhofpitable glens and mountains: they 
are alfo more frequented by ftrangers; and therefore by a fort of collifion the men 
would polifh one another into good manners. They had a fheriff of the ifles under the 
Norwegian dynafty ; but when the lands were parcelled out afterwards by the lords of 
the ifles, the defeendants of Somerlade, among barons of different ranks and fizes, 
each of thefe barons, aflifted by the chief men of the community, held his^ourt on the 
top of a hill called Cnock and Eric, i. e. the hill of pleas, where the difputcs they had 
among themfelvcs were determined, where the encroachments of their neighbours were 
confidered, and the manner of repelling force by {orce, or the neceflary*alliances-they . 
were to emfr into, refolved on. In this period, when agriculture, trade, and manu- 
factures were at a very low pitch, the laws were few and general: their little contracts 
were authenticated by being tranfadted in the prefence of witnefl'es; the marches of the 
different barons were fixed before a crowd by two or more fugacious* men, and two or 
more young lads were fcoiyged with thongs 'of leather, that they might the better re- 
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member the tranfaftion. The laft who was thus ufed is now an old man, and a pen- 
fioner to the family of Macdonald. Nor were the people in their purchases fo diffi¬ 
dent of one another, as to infill: upon a cautioner, that the bead or fubjeft expofed 
to open fale was fairly come by, or would not be reclaimed by another, which was once 
a common praftice over the kingdom, called in plain Gaulic, Ra-difneab. The penal 
laws were more numerous, fevere, and particular; for when rellraints are put. upon 
natural liberty, and the cultoms to which men were habituated in a date of barbarity 
were to be reduced or abolifhed, men mud have very alarming examples painted before 
their eyes. 1 he law's of the fird legiflators in all countries are very fevere, and are 
foftened and moderated according to the progrefs of civilization. The legiflator of the 
Jews, though a very meek man, punilhes fevcral crimes with the mod cruel kinds of 
death, domng and burning. Of Draco’s laws, one of the fird Athenian legiflators, it 
is faid that they were written with blood; and it is well known that the laws of the 
twelve tables were very fevere. Traitors were put to death in the ifles, being, according 
to a cuftom that prevailed among the .Norwegians, fird gelded and both their eyes 
pulled out. Inceduous perfons were buried in marfhes alive, and bankrupts, without 
entering into a confideration of the nature of their misfortunes, w r ere dripped of their 
all, clad in a party-coloured clouted garment, with dockings of different fets, and had 
their hips dalhed againd a done in prefence of the people by four men, each taking hold 
of an arm or a thigh. 1 his punifhment they called Ton cruaigb ; and cowardice, when, 
not capitally punifhed, was accompanied with perpetual infamy. The prifons were 
dark vaults, without beds, or the fmalled crevice to introduce light, where no friend 
was permitted to comfort the criminal, who, after a long fad, was often killed with a 
Furfcit. 1 his was the cafe of Heitchen, the fon of Archibald Clerich, a traitor againd 
the family of Macdonald, who died in the vault of Duntulm, of a furfeit of fait beef, 
being refufed any kind of drink. The feverity of judice laid hold but on a few; for 
the protection of the tribe or clan was generally reforted to, who did all in their power 
to fave their own man from didrefs, or to purlue with, vengeance the perfon who had 
offended any of their number. It often happened in this cafe, that among powerful 
tribes the voice of the judge was too weak to be heard; then religion Hepped in as a 
neceflary fupplement to his power. Sanftuarics, called girths, were confecrated in 
every didrift, to which the criminal fled ; where the fuperdition of the times, counte¬ 
nanced by the political inditutions, l’ecured him from every aft of violence, until he 
was brought to a judicial trial. To this day we fay of a man who flics to a place of fe- 
curity, hug c an girt cr ; and whatever party violated the fanftuary, which very feldom 
happened, brought the terrible vengeance of the church upop their back. Such a bridle 
as this became abfolutely neceffary to redrain the anger and impetuofity of a lawldu 
tribe when provoked. Again, when the criminal got in among his own people, they 
did all in their power to iudify his conduft and fave his perfon. In this cafe the refent- 
ment turned on the dai/, and any one of them who fell into, the hands of the offended 
was fure to fuller didrefs, or to be kept in durance, until the criminal was delivered 
oyer to judice, which praftice was at lad found expedient to be turned into a law in the 
kingdom, to prevent the clans from coming bucklqfl in all their armour to the field, to 
determine their own .quarrels. 

In procefs of time they learned fr6m their neighbours, as well as from their own ex¬ 
perience, that to perpetuate ftrife and diforder among tribes who were almod in full 
pofTcffion of their natural liberty, excepting when the local cudom dood in their way, 
jjjps dangerous to the public, and ruinous to themfelves. To dop the progrefs of re. 
Tentment, they cancelled the injury by fatisfaftion with theijr cattle, by a mutual agree¬ 
ment 
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mrnt betwixt the parties, which therefore was called a compofition, to be divided be¬ 
twixt the injured party and his clan. But as the compofition was not always eafiiy ac¬ 
cepted, the principals of the different tribes fixed the value of it for every injury, and 
eftimat'-d the life of a nvan according to his rank: here a people void of refinement 
made little dillin&ion betwixt voluntary and involuntary trefpafles, for fear that impu¬ 
nity in any cafe fhould give a fcope to wicked perfons to abufe the indulgence of cuf- 
toin or law. The greatnefs of the compofition in this cafe brought not only honour 
along with i% but greater fecurity in a rude and barbarous neighbourhood. This ran- 
fom was called Eric. The clan Was then obliged to give up the defender, or become 
liable for the penalty proportioned to the injury committed. Thus the clans became 
mutual pledges for the good behaviour of the individuals who compofed them. When 
fpecie found its way in among them, a price was put upon the cattle, and by the necef- 
fary decreafe in the value of money, which they were not aware of, the eric came at 
length to be very trifling; but by this time the laws of the kingdom had made near 
approaches to them, which were far from b»ing welcome to men clofely attached to 
their own cuftoms and connections, being deaf to the voice of parties, and'tothc diflinc- 
lions of clans and individuals. u '1 he law hath come the length of Rofsihire,” faith 
one neighbour by way of news to another. “ O ho !” replies he, “ if God doth not 
flop ir, you will loon have it nearer home.” Much after this manner hath the prog refs 
of civilization been carried on in all the countries of Europe; for funilar caufes pro¬ 
duce limilar effects. 

All the time preceding the beginning of the fifteenth century, and fomewhat later, 
the government of the ifles and of the neighbouring continent was of the military kind. 
The people were made up of different clans, each of which was under the direction of 
a chief or leader of their own, and as their fecurity and honour confided in the number 
and flrength of the clan, no political engine was neglected that could be thought of to 
increafe their numbers, or inflame their courage. The children of the principal people 
were given out to nurfes : the foller-brothers, or coalts, as they Ailed them, with their 
children and connections for many generations, were firmly attached to their will and 
interclt. This fort of relation was carefully traced out, and the memory of it preferred, 
being eilcoined a ftronger bond of friendfliip than blood or alliance. It was to increafe 
their numbers that bailardy was under no fort of diflionour: befides that the children > 
got out of wedlock, to remove the uncertainty of their birth, expreffed more love, and 
underwent more hazards on account of the clan, than the lawful children, by which 
they generally acquired a higher degree of flrength both of mind and body, and there¬ 
fore were foinetimes called to the fucceflion by a heroical tribe, in preference of thofe 
who by the preient laws fhould enjoy it. Such a breach in the lineage of a family is 
difavowed, as being a cliflionourable blot by the prefent race, though the feveral 
branches are apt to charge it upon one another, when debating upon the ideal chief- 1 
tainary of a clan. It was however reckoned no diferedit in the days of military prowefs. 
A 1 imelech, King of Sichem, was begot by Gideon, on a concubine, and preferred to the 
ieventy children he had by his married wives. William the Conqueror was not afhamed 
to call himlelf the Billard of Normandy ; as little was Ulyffes to acknowledge that he 
was the fon of a concubine. The fafety of the community is the fuprenfe law, to.whicl^ 
every political confideration mult occafionally yield. 

It would be allonifhing to hear that theft and plundering, inflead of being infamous, 
were reckoned the molt whol .feme excrcife of youth, when they went without the 
limits of their own community, and were not taken in the fact, if it were not commonly 
know n to have been the, cate every where. From this fourcc the chieftains derived 
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rewards for their numerous followers, and dowries fometimes for their daughters. It 
is known that one of them engaged in a cont raft of marriage to give his fon-in-law the 
purchafe of three Michaelmas moons, at a feafon of the year when the nights were long, 
and the cattle ftrong enough to bear hard driving. This tranfaftion happened on the 
main land, where dark woods, extenfive wades, high forked mountains, and a coaft 
indented with long winding branches of the fea, favoured the trade. Thefe were'ftrong 
holds, little frequented by ftrangers, where the ancient practices and prejudices might 
be preferved to the laft periods of time, without fome fuch violent (hock as that of the 
year 1745. The iilanders yielded much earlier to the arts of peace and civility, for the 
Dean in the year 1 549 mentions only fome petty piracies from a few of the fmaller 
iflands which were divided from a well-peopled neighbourhood. 

In the military days, the chieftain drew little or no rent from his people: he had 
fome of the belt farms in his own hands, to which there was a cafual acceflion by for¬ 
feitures ; he had his proportion of the fines laid upon the trefpaffsrs of the law; he had 
the herezield horfe when any of his farmers died ; he had a benevolence or voluntary 
contributions fent him, according to the power and good intentions of every man; he 
and his cofhir, or retinue, could lodge upon them when he pleafed ; and they were 
obliged to fupport him and his baron-like train, when he was employed in difpenfing 
juftice among them. This allowance was called a Cutting for the Court, or Gearrigh 
Moid . When rents began to be levied, which were at firft but a moderate part of the 
produce of each farm, the former revenues gave way gradually, though fome branches 
of them were preferved till within the memory of men now living. Nor was it necefiary 
to ufe diftrefs for levying thefe accuftomed taxes or fervitudes; an attachment to the 
chief was the firft principle of the people’s education ; a defeft on that head was judged 
a renunciation of all virtue; their thoughts and words were much employed about 
him; it was the ufual acclamation on a furprife from any unexpected misfortune, 

“ God be with the chief! May the chief beuppermoft!” and fwearing by his hand was 
a common form of Vfleveration; on every fuch occafion giving him his proper title. 
Further, on the fide of the chieftain, no art of affability, generofity, or friendfhip, which 
eould infpire love and elteem, was left untried to fecure a full and willing obedience, 
which ftrengthened the impreflions of education, while they were not yet abufed by the 
chief, at the inftigation of luxury, and the ambition of cutting an unmeaning figure in 
the Low Country, where numbers were more refpefted, and his ufefulnefs could very 
well be fpared. 

All this while the people preferved a good deal of their liberty and independence ; 
the difpenfation of juftice, fuch as it was, kept them however in order within the limits 
of their own country: but there was a law of another kind planted in the human breaft 
by the friendly hand of our Maker, which bridled their natural impetuofity much more; 
that was a quick fenfe of honour and fhame, which was nourifhed by their education, 
being all bred to the ufe of arms,, to hunting, to the exertion of their ftrength in feveral 
amufements, games, and<feats of aftivity. The baref celebrated the praifes of him who 
diftinguilhed liimfelf on any of thefe occafions, and dealt out his fatire but with a very 
fparing hand, for fear of roufing up the ferocity of men, who were in ufe to judge in 
thftr qwn caufe*, when they appealed to the fword, and either retrieved their honour or 
‘died; valour was the virtue moil in repute; according to their progrefs in it were they 
diftinguilhed by their chieftain and friends. Every one of the fuperior clans thought 
himfelf a gentleman, as deriving his pedigree from an honourable ftock, and propofed 
to do nothing unworthy of his defeent or conrteftions; and the inferior clans, the 
Boddjj^ks, as they called them, tread at an humble diitance in-the fteps of their patrons, ‘ 

whofo 
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whofe efteem and applaufe they courted with paflionate keennefs. The love, affe&ion, 
and efteem of the community all aimed to procure by a difintereftcd practice of the fo- 
cial duties, truth, generofity, friendfhip, hofpitality, gratitude, decency of manners, for 
which there are no rewards decreed in any country, but were amply paid among the 
Highlanders by that honour and refpedt of which they had a very delicate tafte. Ava¬ 
rice, debauchery, churliihnefs, deceit, ingratitude, which can fcarcely be puniihed by 
the magillrate, were baniihed by the dreadful fear of fhatne. Thefe two provifions, 
which kind nature hath made for directing the conduct of man, were fo incorporated 
with the hearts and manners of the people, that the influence of them came down to 
our days, and continued a good fuppletnent to the want of law, and to the lame execu¬ 
tion of what law they had. Men of lively open tempers are generally fincere, faithful, 
and religious obfervers of their words. Men ufed to terminate their difputes by the 
fword will deteft fraud and duplicity as the true enfigns of cowardice. Yet it mufl be 
owned, that their virtues were too much confined to their own community, whofe friend- 
fhips and enmities every individual efpoufed, and were therefore more animated by the 
fpirit of faftion than by their regard to reafon and common juftice, which led them 
often in a wrong way. Of all virtues their hofpitality was the mod extenfive; every 
door and every heart was open to the ftranger and to the fugitive ; to thefe they were 
particularly humane and generous, vied with one another who would ufe them be(t,and 
looked on the perfon who fought their prote&ion as a facred depefitum , which on no 
confideration they were to give up. Men of narrow principles are dilpofed to attribute 
the uncommon hofpitality of the Highlanders not fo much to generofity as to feif-love, 
the abfolute want of inns making it neceffary to receive the ftranger, in hopes of being 
Vepaid in their own perfons, or in that of their friends. Hofpitality was founded on 
immemorial cuftom, before the thoughts of men were contra&ed by the ufe of weights 
and meafures, and reckoned fo far a facred obligation as to think themfelves bound to 
entertain the man who from a principle of ill-will and refentment, forned * upon them 
with a numerous retinue, which went under the name of the Odious Vifitor, Coinimh 
Dhuimigb. Of this there have been inftances within a century back ; which kind of 
hofpitality could fcarce be fuppofed felf-intereftcd. 

To return from this digrefliou (if it be one) about the favourite virtues of the iflanders 
and their neighbours on the oppoiite coaft. Let us recoiled, that when our fovereigns 
had any refpite from foreign and domedic troubles, they did not neglett to try all 
means to aflimilate thefe diftant fltirts of their dominions to their other more peaceable 
and induftrious fubjeds. The moft of the proprietors, imiead of holding of the lords 
of the ifles, were, on the fall of that great family, direded by their beft friends to get 
their charters confirmed by King James IV. King James V. made an expedition among 
them, to quell their infurredions; and King James VI. ferioufly propofed to introduce 
the comforts of civilization among them, when, in his fifteenth parliament, he ereded 
the three burghs of Kilkerran or Campbeltown, Inverlochy, and Storneway, which, 
though among a people impatienf of foreign intruders, they*did not prqduce the full 
effect intended by government, yet made way for beating and diftreffing the renegadoes 
into good manners, by means of the Campbels and Mackenzies, loyal fubjeds fupported 
fty public authority, as could not mifs to determine the iflanders and others to fubmit 
to good order. 

At length the local cuftoms, and fuch new ftatutes as* occafion required, enacted by 
the proprietor, his bailey, and feme of the better fort of people, were reduced into 
writing, not above a century ago, inf the ifle of Sky, and proclaimed annually at the 
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The emblem of Apollo at Delphi, fet up by the Pelas-Gi, the primitive inhabitants of 
Greece, was no other than a pillar of Hone. Several examples of this kind are men¬ 
tioned by Clemens Alexandrinus and Eufebius. 

As the Celtic tribes worihipped fpiritual Gods, whether the Supreme, or fubordinate 
ones; they well knew that material reprefentations could not be expreffive of them, 
though the trunk of a tree or a (tone could very well mark out the place of wotlhip, in 
a grove or on the fummit of a mountain, where the finall focieties in the neighbourhood 
might convene on folcmn occafions, or as the neceflity of the community might feem 
to require, in order to conciliate the favour and affiftance of the Divinity whom they re- 
forted to. Men of different religious principles have been often unjuft to one another 
in common charge of idolatry ; the Proteftants lay it to the account of the Catholics, 
the Catholics to the account of Pagans of all denominations, which all deny, who know 
beft what they are employed about They furely pray, fuch at leaft of them as can 
think, not to a flock or a done, w'hether in a flate of nature or formed by art into a 
flattie, but to the Divinity, of which ooe or the other is an emblem. Among the 
variety of fubaltem Divinities, which the Celtic' tribes worfhipped, the fpirit of the fun 
was in the foremofl rank, the fun being the moft chearful, and the moll univerfally be¬ 
neficent of all created and vifible beings. It brought joy and gladnels along with it to 
all the animal creation, to groves,-to fields, and meadows. The day of its return was 
celebrated in every d iff rift by a feu dejoye ; whence May-day was called in the Gaulic, 
la Beltein, the day of Bel’s fire; Belis being one of the names of the fun in Gaul. 
Herodian, lib. 8. The worfhip of the fun was fo frequent, that feveral miftook it for 
the principal objeft of adoration. The inclofures called Grianan, or Grianham, the 
Houfe of the Sun, are to be met with every where, in which they offered their facrifices, 
commonly horfes, burnt betwixt two large fires ; whence the proverb, “ He is betwixt 
two Beltein fires," which is applied to one in the hands of two artful perfons, whole in¬ 
trigues he is not able to efcape. From thefe inclofures they alfo received oracular re- 
fponfes. When the elegant arts were invented, the Celtic Deities appeared carved, en¬ 
graved, or painted, in fuch forms as the imagination of the workman fuggefted to him 
as the moll emblematical and expreffive of the common conceit they entertained of the 
Divinities they meant to point out. Then they changed the rude lumps into figures 
refembling living creatures, generally into men, as being the moft honourable forms. 
The Spirit of the Sun, or the God who, according to the ancient creed, guided it in 
its courfe, was figured as a young lively man, with long, yellow, difhevelled hair: under 
this appearance Apollo hath the epithet of ^fu<roxop.of, the golden haired, given him 
by Euripides; and of the unfhaven, by Homer,- alluding to beams of the 

fun, which are long and yellow. This imaginary conceit of the Hyperborean Apollo 
made its way to the Highlands of Scotland, where to this day he is called by the name 
of Gruagach, the fair-haired. The fuperftition or warm imagination of ignorant 
people introduced him as a fportive falutary gueft into feveral families, in which he 
played many entertaining .tricks and then difappeared. It is a little more than a cen¬ 
tury ago, fince he hath been fuppofed to have got an Honeft man’s daughter with child, 
at Shulifta, near to Dunfulme, the feat of the family*of Macdonald: though it is more 
probable, that one of ihe great man's retinue did that bufinefs for him. But though 
the Gruagach offers himfelf to every*one’s fancy as a young handfome man, with fair 
treffes, his emblems, which ar£ in altnoft every village, are no other than rude unpo- 
liffied hones of different figures juft as they feemed caft up to the hand of the Druid 
who confecrated th%m. Carving was not introduced into the Hebrides} *and though it 
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had, r uch of the unformed images as were preferved would for their antiquity be reve¬ 
renced, in preference of any attempts in the modern arts. 

• The Gruagich iloncs, as far as tradition can inform us, were only honoured with li¬ 
bations of mi’k from the hands of the dairy maid, which were offered to Gruagach 
upon the Sunday, for the prefervation of the cattle on the enfuing week. From this 
culloin Apollo leems to have derived the epithet Galaxius. This was one of the fober 
offerings that well became a poor or frugal people, who had neither wine nor oil to 
bellow; by which they recommended their only ftock and fubfi Hence to their fa¬ 
vourite divinity, whom they had always in their eye, and whofe blcflings they enjoyed 

everyday.-Theinfeription “ Apollini Grannri” (Grianich the Sunny) was on a 

ftonc of this kind, dug up from the ruins of the Roman Prctenture, in King James the 

fixth’s time--The infeription in Gruter, “ Apollini Befino,” feems to have been 

on fuch another,-The rock idols of Cornwall, in Dr. Borlafe, feem to be of the 

fame kind, though of different forms ; for it was not the fliape, but the confecratiun, 
that pointed out their ufes. Notwithflandin^ they are numerous in this ill and, you 
will fcarce meet with any two of them of the fame call. The idol Hones befides 
that remain with us are oblong fquare altars of rough Hone, that lie within the Druids 
houfes, as we call them. Oblerve alfo, that the worHiip of the fun feems to have eon- 
tinued in England until King Canute’s time, by a law of his, which prohibits that, with 
other idolatrous practices., 


APPENDIX.— Number XI. 


Counties. 

Argyle 


Argyle 

Invernefs 


Rofs 


Of the Numbers in the Hebrides and the Wejlern Highlands , 

Parifhes. 


— To racy 
Rofs 
Kihnore 

— Cannay 
Muck. 

— Rum 
P'ffg 

Slate 
Strath 
Portree 
Brackadel — 

Diurnilh and Waternilh 
Kilmuir — 

Snizort — 

— Loch-Brooln — 

Affynt , — 

Gair-loch —* 

Applecrofs — 

Lock-carran —- 

Kintail . — 

i. B 


Proteilants Roman 

catcchizable. Catholics 


— 

8 93 » 

— 

7 

•—• 

1200 

— 



1800 

— 


— 

16 

— 

276 

— 

8o 

— 

9 

—• 

271 

— 

>3 

—— 

44 

—- 

39 o 

1 

” 1400 

— 

1 


900 

— 


Ifle of 

1100 

— 


Skie. ^ 

2500 




2500 

“ 



1300 

— 

2 


L 

— 


— 

2000 

• 


— 

1600 



— 

3000 

— 

r 

• 

— 

1200 ' 



•5 

1774 



l 

fouls 




600 




Ifle of Mull 


VOL. III. 


fnvernais 
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Counties. 


Parilhes. 


Preteftants Roman 

catechizable. Catholics. 


Inverpefs — Glenelg, Bernera — 

Knodyart and ? 
North Morrar 5 
South Morrar 
Arifag — 
Moydart 
Sunnart 

Ardnamurchan — 
Morvern — 

Lifmore and Appin 


Argyle 


All in 
the Pa 
rilh of 




66 o 


— — 950 

— 300 

4 — S°° 

10 — 500 

439 ~ 4 

957 
1100 

2860 


Thefe are the Parifhes mentioned in the Report, which I either vifited or failed by. 
The reader may be probaby defirous of a view of the numbers contained in the other 
iflands j which fhall be given from the fame authority, except when otherwife men¬ 
tioned. 

Iaveraefs — Ifle of Lewis *. 


Stornaway 

Lochs 

Elig 

Bams 


2000 
800 
1000 
1000 


Ifle of Harris 


with Bernera 
Pabbay 
Killegray 
Enfay 
Joranfay 
Scaop 

North Will V 
withHeyflur > 
Barra j 
South Wift 
with Benbecula 
Erifca 

Barra f • 


■ 

I 

ff 

^2000 

I 


1700 — 1 

250 —- 1850 

80 — 1020 


St. Kilda f 

— Tir-I 
Col 

a 

0 b • 

• According to the account commnnicated to me by Mr. Gillander, agrtit of the ifland, the nuinl)er of 
fouls, in 1763, amounted to between eight and nine thoufand. „ 

f Barra was a Rroteftant ifle till the reign of Charles II. when fome Catholic miffionaries, taking ad- 
vanWe'of the negleftand ill conduft of the minifter, brought the inhabitants over to their religion. 

£ From Mr, Macaulay's Hiftory of that ifland. 


88 

1240 

900 — 3 


Argyle 


ArrjcjN juiJL, 
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APPENDIX.— Number XII. 

Copy of a Writ of Fire and Sword. 

“ CHARLES, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, To our Lovites # 

Meflcngers, our SherifFes in that part, con- 
junftly and fcverally, fpecially conftitut; and to all and fundry our leidges whom it 
efteirs, grdtting. Forafmuchas wee and the Lords of our Privy Councell being informed, 
that upon the 23d day of June laft by part, the Perfons underwritten, viz. Lauchlan 
M‘Laine of Broloies, Heftor Oig M'Laine his brother, See. were orderly denounced 
rebels and put to the horn by virtue of letters of denounciation direft at the inftance 
of Duncan Fifher, Procurator Fifcal of the Jufticiar Court of Argyle for our intereft 
againfl them, for their not compearing perfonjlly within the Tolbuith of the burgh of 
Inncrrary, upon the faid 23d day of June laft, before Mr. John Campbell of Moy, 
Sheriffe Depute of the SherriiTedome of Argyle, to our right trufty and well beloved 
Coufm and Councellor Archibald Earle of Argyle, Heretable Jufticiar General of the 
faid Shyrc of Argyle and the ifles thereof, as they who were lawfully cited upo.n the 
24th and 25th days of May laft, by Duncan Clarke, Meffenger, to have compeared the 
faid day and place, to have found caution afted in the bookes of adjournal! for their 
compearance the laid day, to have anfwered and undcrlyen the law for their convo- 
cating the number of three or four hundreth men in Aprile laft, by fending of Fyre 
procesthro’ the ifle of Mull, Morveran, and other places, and remaining and abydeing 
upon the lands of Knokerfmartin in ane warlyke pollure, from the 2 2d of the faid 
month to the laft thereof; as alfo convocating one hundreth men, and keeping them 
in arms the fpace forefaid at Gadderly and Glcnforfay j and ficklike for garrifoning 
the houfe and fort of Cairnbulg upon the day of the laid month, 

©r ane or other of them, with the number of armed perfons, and 

appointing a captain and other officers for keeping the fame, and fecuring the country 
againfl the execution of our laws; for their violent away carrying feveral corns, bear, 
horfe, and fuyne, arrefted upon the lands of Croffchoill and Sulnavaig, by Duncan 
Clarke Meffenger, notwithftanding of a lawful intimation made by the faid Meffenger of 
the laid arreftment; and likewife for the faid Lauchlan M‘Laine of Broloies, and David 
Ramfay commiffary of the ifles, and their followers, being in Tirie in Aprile laft, and 
opprefling the tenants there, by quartering and forning upon them, and caufing bring 
meal and provifion frae the tenants and poffeffors of Kendway in Tirie, and others, to 
Lauchlan M‘Laine baillie, in Tirie, his houfe in Kilfaile; and laftly, for the f..rfaid 
perfons and their followers, in the months of March or Aprile laft, their entering into 
a league and bond, and obligeing themfelves by oath to join and adhere one to another, 
and immediately thereafter garrifoned the houfe and fort of f airnbulg in manner for- 
faid, contrar to and in contempt oT our laws and afts of parliament made? againfl thefe 
crymes in manner at length fpecified in the criminal letters raifed againfl them there- 
anent, as the faid letters of denunciation, duly execute and regiflrate in the books % of 
adjournal of the Juflice Court of the Shyre of Argyle, conform to the aft of parliament, - 
produced in the prefence of the Lords of our Privy Conned! bears. At the prace's 
of the which horn the forenamed perfons moil proudely and contetnptuoufly lyo and 
remain taking mo reguard thereof nor of our authority and laws, J>ot in contempt of 

* i. e. Loyal or true fubjcdU. 
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thc fame haunts, frequents, and repairs to all places within this our realm, as if they 
were our free leidgcs. Woe therefore, with the advice of the Lords of our Privy 
Council, have made and conftitute, and hereby make and conflitute, the Lord Neill 
Campbell, John Campbell younger of (Glenorchy, Sir James Campbell of Lawers, John 
M‘Leod of Dunvegan, Sir Norman M‘Leod, Campbell of Ardfinglas, 

M*Donald captain of Clanronald, Alexander Campbell, uncle to Aurhinbretk, 

M‘Alafter of Loop, and Duncan Stewart of Appin, our connniffioners in that 
part, to the effett after fpeceified givand, granfand, and committand to them con- 
junclly and feverally our full power and commiflion, exprefs bidding, and charge to 
convocat our leidges in armes, atid to pafs, fearch, feek, take, and appreheud, and, 
in cafe of refinance or hortile oppofition, to purfue to the death the finds Lauchlan 
Maclaine of Broloes and remnant perfons forefaids rebells for the caufes above-writtc n. 
And if for their defence they fhall happen to flee to ftrengthes or houfes, in that cafe. 
Wee, with advice forefaid, give fu'l power and authority to our faids Commiflioners 
conjunctly and lbverally as faid is, to pafs, perfue, and affedge the faids ftrengths and 
houfes, raifc fyre and all kynd of force and warhke engynes that can be had, for 
winning and recovering thereof, and apprehending the Lids rebells and their coinp'ices 
being thereintil !; and if in purfute of the faids rebells and their complies, thev refill¬ 
ing to be taken, or in afledging the faids ftrengths and houfes, there fhal happen to 
be fyre raifing, mutilation, flaughter, deftruttion of corns or goods or other incon¬ 
veniences to iollow, Wee, with advyce forefaid, will and grant, and for us and our fuc- 
ceffors, decern and ordain, that the fame fliall not be imputed as crymc or otter.ee 
to our faid Commiflioners, nor to the perfons^ afli (ting them in the execution of this 
our commiflion; with power to our faids Commiflioners, or fuch as fliail be convocat 
be them, to bear, wear, and make ufe of hagbutts and pillolls in the execution ol this 
our commiflion, notwithftanding of any law in the contrary. And f.irder, we do hereby 
take our faids Commiflioners and fuch perfons as fhall aflift them in the execution of 
this our commiflion, finder our lpecial prote&ion and.fafeguard. And this our com¬ 
miflion to continow and endure for the fpace of ane year after the date hereof: Pio- 
vyded that our faids Commiflioners give ane account to us of their diligence and pro¬ 
cedure herein betwixt and the firft day of January next. 

“• Our will is herefure, and we charge you ftrictly and command that, incontinent 
thir our U tters feen, ye pafs to the market erodes of and other 

places needful, and thereat in our name and authority command and charge all and 
furidry our good and loving fubjedls, in their molt fubftantial and warlyke manner, to 
ryfe, concur with, fortify and aflift our faids Commifli' mere in the execution of this 
our commiflion under ail hi'ghelt paynes and charges that after may follow. 
Given at, &,c ” 

The above is copied from the records of the Privy Council of Scotland, on the 2 ad 
July 1675. 


APPENDIX.— Number XIII. 

C>f the Si wens. 

A Loathfome and very inf'flious difeafe of the venereal kind, called the Si wens, has 
Jpng a libeled the inhabitants of the Highlands,* and from thence (onle parts of the 
Lowlands in Scotland, even as far as the borders of England. Tradition fays that it* 

. a was 
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was introduced by the foldiers of Cromwell garrifoned in the Highlands. It occafion^ 
foul ulcers in the throat, mouth, and Ikin, and form-times deep boils, which, when ulcer¬ 
ated, put on a cancerous appearance. It fometimes deftroys the nofe, or caules the 
teeth to drop out of their fockets; fometimes a fungus appears in various parts of the 
body, refembling a rafherry, in the Erie language called Sivven. This diforder chiefly 
attacks children, and the loweil clafs of people, who communicate it to each other by 
their uirty habit of living. It ( is propagated not only by fleeping with, fucking, or fa- 
luting the infetted, but even by ufing the fame fpoon, knife, glafs, cup, pipe, cloth, 
&c. before they have been waflu-d and cleaned. This, like other fpecies of the ve- 
nereal difea*e, is cured by mercury; and the only means of preventing fo dreadful a 
malady is by the ftri&elt attention to every circumllance of cleanlinefs. 


APPENDIX.- Number XIV. 

On the Duchcfs of AthJl and Lady Wright fjhing at Atholl-Houfc. 

By a Lady. 

WHERE fiIvor.for tul Girry nimbly flows, 

Whole verdant banks lire nymphs and naiads love; 
Where nature ev’iy inuouiing lweet bellows, 

Not Ids delight!ul than Malta's giove; 

As contemplation led my wand'ring feet 
Along the margin of the cryltal flood. 

The feather’d fongfters hail’d the lweet retreat, 

And gentle zephyrs whilper’d thro’ the wood. 

Charm’d with the feene, filent a while 1 gaz’d, * 

Intently liftening to the mttrmring dream, 

In grateful tranfports nature’s God i prais’d, 

And long my foul purfu’d the rapt’rous theme. 

At length I heard, or fancy form’d the tale, 

A gentle voice in mournful notes complain j 

Soft echo bore the accents thro’ the vale. 

And thus the mourner feem’d to breathe his pain: 

• 

M Why did I idly leave the coral groves, 

Where fafety on the breaft of filence lies ? 

Danger ftill waits the heedlefs fool that roves. 

And in purfuit of fleeting blifs he dies. 

“ One fatal day, as near the hrink I ftray’d, * 

Two pfeafing forms lean’s o’er the trembling brook; 
Their gentle fmiles hn artlefs mind betray'd: 

Mifchiet fure never wore fo fai» a look! 


u Each 
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f< Each held a magic wand with wond’rous grace, 

A pendant line convey’d the tempting bait; 

O! fight portentous to the finny race. 

Fraught with the dire command of cruel fate! 

** My tender mate play’d fearlefs by my fide j 
With eager joy (he fnatch'd the hidden dart, 

Infianr, alas ! I loft my lovely bride; 

What racking torture feiz’d my wounded heart! 

“ E’er fince that hour, to pining grief a prey. 

My flowing tears increafe my native flood ; 

In melancholy fighs 1 wafte the day, 

And Ihun the commerce of the lcaly brood. 

“ Should chance this mournful tale at Blair relate. 

Where dwell the dangerous fair who caus’d my pain; 
They who can love fo well would mourn my fate, 

And ne’er difturb our harmlefs race again.” 


APPENDIX.— Number XV. 

Repofitory of AJhes. 

TWO miles north of Coupar Angus, near a fmall village called Coupar Grange, 
on a gentle eminence, was lately difeovered a repofitory of the a flies of facrifices, which 
our anceftors were wont to offer, up, in honour of their deities. It is a large fpaee, 
of a circular form, fenced with a wall on either fide, and paved at bottom with flags. 
The walls are about five feet in height, and built with coarfe ftone. They form an 
outer and an inner circle, diftant from each other nine feet. Tl^e diameter of the inner 
circle is fixty feet; and the area of it is of a piece with the circumjacent foil. But the 
fpaee between the walls is filled with allies of wood, particularly oak, and with the 
bones of various fpecies of animals. I could plainly diftihguith the extremities of fe- 
veral bones of /heep; and was informed that teeth of oxen and (heep had been found. 
The top of the walls and allies is near two feet below the furface of the field. The 
entry is from the N. W. and about ten or twelve feet in breadth. From it a pathway 
fix feet broad, and paved with fntall Hones, leads ealtward to a large frec-ftone, Hand¬ 
ing ere£t between the walls, and reaching five feet above the pavement, fupported by 
other ftones at bottom. It is flat on the upper part and two feet fquare. Another 
repofitory of the fame kind and dimenfions was fome months ago difeovered at the dil- 
tance of three hundred paces from the former. From the numbers of oak trees that 
have been digged out of the neighbouring grounds it would' appear that this was an¬ 
ciently a grove. «• 

A further account of fimilar ftru&ures have been fince communicated to me. 

Mr. Pennant, in the third volume of his Tour in Scotland, gives an account of an 
ancient building difeovered ndar the village of Coupar Grange, within two miles of 
Coupar in Angus; this he fuppofes was a repofitory tor the alhes of the facrifices which 
our anceftors were wont to oiler in honour of their deities. A building of this kind, 

6 and 
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and which probably had been intended for the fame purport's, was lately difcovered 
in the county of Edinburgh, in a Held to the north of Midleton houfe, the feat of 
Mr. Michelfon, and about a mile and half fouth-weft of Borthwick calllc. This build¬ 
ing, like that deferibed by Mr. Pennant, was about a foot under the preLnt furface of 
the field, and was difeovered by the plough; it differed from Mr. Pennant’s in being 
only an irregular fegment of a circle, and in having the bottom lined with fine clay in 
place of flags j like Mr. Pennant’s, it had a narrow entry, pointing nearly N. W. Be¬ 
low I have given a rude figure, with the dimenfions. This building is formed in ge¬ 
neral of rough land ftones, and is open at top, the ftones not bound or overlapping 
one another as in good mafonry, and none, even of the beft ftones, appear to have 
been formed by art; the furrounding foil is gravel going deeper than the foundation 
of the walls. The whole fpace between the walls was filled with materials very dif¬ 
ferent from the circumjacent foil: the greateft part of the contents was a rich black 
mould, irregularly interfperfed with charcoal of wood, burnt earth, and bones reduced 
to a refemblance of faw-duft j a great many teqth in a more perfeft ftate, fome of them 
very entire, all evidently the teeth of Phytophagous animals, fome plainly the teeth of 
fheep and oxen, and no appearance of human teeth. No artificial fubftances were 
found, nor any thing elfe but fome ftones that muft have fallen from the furrounding 
walls. The whole bottom was lined to the depth of fome inches with fine foft clay. 
On a rifing ground to the eaft, called are fome large ftones, and are 

probably remains of fome ancient religious ftru&ure. About a mile to the weft a field 
called the Chefters, with regular terraffes, on a bank to the north of it. It is wiihed 
that our Britiih antiquarians would confider this ancient fubterraneous building, and 
give fome account of it. 

P. S. I am informed that a building of tl 
in the eaft of Fife. 

Beginning of the entry 
Length of the entry 
Outward wall of the circular part 
Inward wall of ditto 
Height of the circular walls 
Width betwixt the circular walls 


above kind has 

been lately difeovered. 

F. 

Inch. 

- 2 

• 6 broad. 

»5 

—- long. 

. 42 

— long. 

33 

— long. 


5 

5 


5 

2 


: \ 


v 


if.W 

// 

ft 




SJ 






Defcription of Craigball. 

CRAIGIIALL, a gentleman’s feat, two miles north, of Blairgowrie. The fituation 
of it is romantic beyond the power of defcription. It is placed in the midft of a deep 
glen, furroundtd on all fides with wide-extended dreary heaths j where are ftiU to be 
Iren the rude monuments of thoufands of our anceftors, who here fought and fell. 

The 
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The houfe Itfelf {lands on the brow of a vad precipice, at the foot of which the river 
Erocht runs deep and fullen along. It commands a profpett for the fpace of half a 
mile northward, the moil pleafant and mod awful that can be conceived. .About 
twice thediflance now mentioned, the river, that had for many miles glided along beau, 
tifully floping banks, covered with trees of various kinds planted by the hand of nature, 
feels itfelf confined in a narrow channel, by rocks of an aftonifhing height, through 
the chinks of which the oaks fiioot forth and embrace each other from oppofite fides, 
fo as to exclude the kindly influences of the fun, and to occafion alrnoft a total darknefs 
below. The dream concealed from our view makes a tremendous tioi r e, as if affrighted 
by the horrors of its confinement. The echoing of the caves on every fide render the 
fcenc dill more dreadful. At length the river is diverted in its couri'e by a promontory 
of a great height, vulgarly called Lady Lind fay’s Cadle. Near the fumtnit this rock is 
feparated Into two divifions, each of which rifes to a coufiderable height, oppofite one 
to another, and appear like walls hewn out of folid done. In the intermediate fpace, 
fame fays, this adventurous heroine fixtji her reiidencc. After a few more windings, 
the river directs its courfe to Craighall, having faluted feveral impending precipices as 
it rufhed along; particularly one'of enormous fizo and fmooth in front, at the bafeof 
which, in a hollow cavern, is heard a continual dropping of water at regular intervals. 

Reeky Linn. 

REEKY LINN,'three miles north of Alyth,and two from the famous hill of Barry, 
one of the larged and.molt beautiful cafcades of water in Scotland. The river May 
here darts over a precipice fixty feet in height. Through the violence of the fall the 
vapour is forced upward in the air like fmokc, or, as the S cotch term it, reek, from 
whence it has its name. For a confiderable lpace along the courfe of the river, the 
rocks on each fide rife a hundred feet, and the river itfelf, in feveral places, has been 
found thirty fathoms ^deep. 

Of certain Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Perth. 

Communicated by Mr. Thomas Mah-sh ll. 

ON the eadern banks of the Tay, about a mile and a quarter above Perth, is a place 
called Rome, to which the Roman road, traced from Ardoch to fnnerpeffery and l)up- 
plin, points, and is continued on the other fide of the 'l ay, in the manner that (hall be 
prefently obferved. 

At Rome is fuppofed to have been a bridge made of wood; for, in very dry feafons, 
large beams of oak, placed up a'nd down the dream, are feen. 'I hefe were the founda¬ 
tions, fixed exa&ly in a fpot where the tide never flows, and is only immediately out of 
its reach. This bridge was much frequented, drongly guarded; perhaps often attacked ; 
for in the ground on the wedern fide are frequently found urns. 

About half a mile eaft of Rome, at a place callejl Sherifftown, are the vediges of a 
fort, but much defaced by agriculture. The caufeway or Roman road is continued 
from Rome, turns north at the fields of Sherifftown, and paffes through a noted Roman 
camp.at Graffywall. 

In its courfe it goes by a druidical temple confiding of nine large dones, furrounding 
an area twenty-five feet diameter, placed on a fummit commanding a great vie^v. 
The road then paffes Berry-hill, and through the village of Dirige-moor, where it is 
very complete. Brom thence it is continued by the noufe of Byres 4 , Stobhall, and 
Gallow-moor, near which are two other druidical temples, #of nine dones each. The’ 

road 
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road afterwards paffes near E. Hutton, and from thence runs to the banks of the IUa 
or Ilay. Its whole courfe from Rome to this place is nine miles, vifible in many places, 
left fo near to the villages as the ftones have been removed for building. 

At the fpot where the road touches on the Ilia, a bridge is fuppofed once to have 
Rood: the neceflity is evident; for on the oppofite fide was a confiderable Roman 
poll. The Romans profited of the commodious accident of the two rivers, the lay 
and the Ilia, which unite at a certain diftance below. Thefe formed two fecure fences: 
the Romans made a third by a wall of great thicknefs, defended again by a ditch both 
on the infide and the outfide. Thefe extend three miles in a line from the lay to the 
Ilia, leaving within a vaft fpace, in form of a Delta. Near the head of the bridge is a 
large mount exploratory, and probably once prote&ed by a tower on the fummit. On 
a line with this are two others; one about the middle of the area, the other nearer the 
Tay : thefe are round ; but Mr. Marfhall doubts whether they are the work of art. 
But clofe to the jun&ion of the Tay and IUa is a fourth, artificial, which is ftyled Car- 
rick-know, or the Boat-hill, and feems defigned to cover a landing-place. I muft note 
that the wall is ftyled the Cleaving-wall. It merits further difquifition, as it will pro¬ 
bably be found to be fubfervient to the ufes of the camps at Hiethic and other places in 
the neighbourhood, which fome native antiquary may have ample time to explore. 

Not far from Blairgown is a vaft re&angular inclofure, encompaffed with a lofty 
rampart and a deep ditch; the length is an Engliih mile and a quarter; the breadth 
half a mile. Three rifing grounds run parallel to each other the whole length of it. 
Two rivulets and Lornty water take likewife parallel courfes at the bottom between 
thefe rifings. In certain parts within are multitudes of tumuli. The fame are obferved 
in greater numbers on the fouth exterior fides, and fome on the eaft. With them are 
mixed feveral circular buildings, with an entrance on one part: of thefe little more 
than the foundations are left, which are fix feet thick. Some include an area of forty- 
eight feet; but the greater number only twenty-feven. The ditch is on the infide; by 
which this inclofure appears to have been defigned for a different purpofe than a camp. 
It probably was an oppidum of the ancient inhabitants of the country : the circular foun¬ 
dations, the reliques of their habitations, which, when entire, might have been of the 
form of the Danifh Dunes, fo frequent in the Hebrides; as the tumuli are certainly the 
places of interment. 


* APPENDIX. —Number XVI. 

An abridged Account of the Effefls of the Lightning which broke on Melvill Houfe , in Fife-’ 
Jhire 3 the Scat of the Earl of Leven, on the zjtb of October, 1733 : 

Being Extracts of a Letter from Mr^CouN Maci. \urin, Profeffor of Mathematic^ at Edinburgh, to 

* Sir Hans Sloank. 

“sir, Edinburgh, December 3, 1^33. 

“ AT*the defire of the Earl of Leven I went* to Melvill houfe, and took a particular 
furvey of the effe&s of the lightning, which broke upon the houfe on the 27th of Octo¬ 
ber laff. As fome of them were very furprifing, I thought it might be worth while to 
fend you the following relation, nqf. doubting of your tliinking ij worthy the attention 
of the Royal Society. The houfe ftands about twenty miles north from Edinburgh, 
on the nonth fide of a plain, which extends far from eaft to weft and towards three 
vol. hi. * 4 c miles 
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miles broad, fronts to the eaftward of fouth, and near it are great plantations, which 
almoft furround it, and in fome places extend to the diftance of three miles. 

44 We had fine weather in this country from the 9th to the 25th of Odobcr, when 
the mercury fell very confiderably, and the weather changed. The 2.6th was a very 
bad day, having heavy rain, and in fome places fnow and nail. On the 27th the win'd 
was welt, the morning cloudy, and we had thunder and lightning in many places very 
remote from Melvill. 

“ It was on the 27th, betwixt fix and feven in the morning, that the lightning broke 
upon the houfe, attended with loud peals of thunder. I could only meet with one man 
wlio was in the fields at that time, who was fo much terrified that I could gather but 
little from him. He faid the dorm came from the N. E. towards the S. W., felt it 
very hot, and a ftrong fulphureous fmell as the lightning pa fled over him; faw it break, 
as he imagined, with all the colours of the rainbow among the trees near the houfe, 
filling all the country round with an extraordinary light. 

44 The houfe is covered with lead, and has four chimney-tops on each fide of the 
cupola. Of the four on the eaft end of the houfe, one of them, in which was one of 
the kitchen vents, and where there only was fire at that time of the morning, was beat 
down level with the lead roof: fome of the (tones were carried above one hundred feet 
into the garde”. The Hates which covered the doping part of the roof on the weft end 
were broke off for a confiderable fpace; There was one breach appearing in the outfide 
of the wall, which we were fure pierced through it: this was in the attic ftory, towards 
the weit end of the north front. A done was drove twenty feet from the breach upon 
a level, broke a fplinter off a ftone ftep of a back ftaircafe, and rebounded twelve feet. 
That part of the lightning which produced the molt confiderable effeds came down the 
chimney-head, which is the molt northerly of the four on the eaft of the cupola, where 
there is a vent of another chimney in the kitchen. In its defeent it made feveral breaches 
in that vent: it is plaimthat two proceeded from it, becaufe the fmoke from that chim¬ 
ney proceeded from both ; one of them in the great ftaircafe, from which a ftone of 
thirty-two pounds heavy weight was beat out, fo as to ftrike the marble floor at twenty- 
fix feet diftance, meafured on a level, and after that rebounded on the adjoining wall. 
All the windows were entire in this ftaircafe*, nor did any other effeds appear there. 
The other breach in this vent was in the oppofite direction, and pierced into a bed-¬ 
chamber on the eaft fide, where was a noifome, fulphureous fmell for a confiderable 
time after, and a great heat: it made in the bed chamber a large breach in the,plaifter 
cornice, and carried plaifter and lath quite acrofs the room. Many panes of glafs were 
broke in both windows. I apprehend there inuft have been another breach from the 
fame vent with a fouth diredion, becaufe of the wonderful effed in the corner of the 
great dining-room, where a fmall fplinter of wood, about thirteen inches long, and not 
heavier than two quills, was beat with fo much force againft. the floor, as to leave a 
mark equal to the depth and length of its own body. On taking down the pannel be¬ 
longing to this bit of moulding, there was a crevice found, and* this is very near oppo¬ 
fite to the great breach in the ftaircafe, only about four feet higher, but divided by the 
folidjnid wall of.the houfe. In this dining-room many of the pidure-frames were 
fcorched, the paintings defaced and fpoiied, but the canyas entire. Panes broke here 
in all the windows; and the window-curtains fo much finged as to blacken our hands-, 
on rubbing the fide next the windows. In the drawing-room at the eaft end of the 
great dining-room, tfee comice plaifter was broke, in many places, and panes broke. 
The bed-chamber next it was already mentioned. 
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•« In the drawing-room on the weft end of this dining-room, the windows were en¬ 
tire, the Ihutters clofe, the doors locked, and no loot came down the chimney; yet 
there is a large deep fplinter tore out of a ftrong oak pannel. Before the pannel hands 
a japaned cabinet, greatly tarnifhed at one end. A pier glafs betwixt the windows, in 
a glafs frame, has two breaches in the frame, and the reft entire. In the bed-chamber 
next to this drawing-room nothing was obferved. In the corner of the dreffing-room 
belonging to this apartment there ftood a barometer, which was broke in pieces: the. 
mercury difappeared, and we could find no remains of it. I mult mention in this place, 
that his lorduiip would' not allow a fervant to clean any part of this principal floor till I 
fhould fee the effects of the lightning. In this drefling-room the pannels were much 
broke and Shattered; and of thirty panes fifteen were broke. 

“ Below thefe apartments, in the firft floor, is the bed-chamber where my lord and 
lady lay, being the centre room in the weft front. Two panes of one of the windows 
were broke, and the glafs found fticking on the curtains of the bed. Many pieces of 
the mouldings of the pannels were broke and forn off. The minor of a dreffing-giafe 
broke to pieces, the quickfiiver melted oif, but the frame entire, and ftood in its place j 
it fmelt of fulphur for fome hours after. Two fmall pictures beat from one fide of the 
room to. the other. A pier glafs betwixt the windows entire, but the pannel below it 
beat out; and a cheft of drawers before the pannel received no harm. The frames of 
two pictures, which hung at the fide of the bed, were much broke; and one of the 
pannels fell out lately, when a fervant was dulling it. 

** My lord’s account of what he obferved is, that he was awaked with the noife of a 
great gull of wind; that, upon looking Up and drawing the curtain, he perceived the 
lightning enter the room with great brightnefs, appearing of a biuilh colour. It made 
him cover his eyes for a moment; -and on looking up, the light feemed to be abated, 
and the biuilh colour had difappeared ; at the fame time he heard the thunder, which 
made an uncommon noife; he felt at the fame time the bed and tjie whole room lhake, 
much in the fame manner one feels a horfe when he roufes, and was like to be choaked 
with the fulphur. When the maid opened the door, Ihe was fcarcely able to breathe 
from the fulphureous (teams which filled the room; happily the room was large, being 
twenty-two feet fquare, and fixteen feet high. 

“ In an adjoining bed-chamber a gilded fereen was quite fpoiled, and though folded 
up, the gilding is burnt off every leaf. 


In the parlour the gilding was melted off" the leather hangings nearly of this form^; 


and in the window direCtly oppofite, at the diftance of twenty-four feet, in one of the 
panes, there is a rent exaCtly of the fame form with the melted place of the gilding, 
which does not reach to either end of the pane, about two inches long each lme, the 
length of the lines of the melted hangings being above two feet each. This room in 
the fouth front. , • ' • 

** In the drawing-room on this floor there were many effects of the lightning. It 
has two windows to the fouth, and two to the eaft. A pannel was loofe,,but kept from 
falling by a half-length picture which hung before it, upon a nail in the wall above tRe 
top of the pannel: on removing the pi£ture the pannel came down, and a piece of Hone 
in the wall fell in, which probably had beat the pannel out of its place. 0“ the outfide 
of the houfe we difeovered two breaches oppofite to the pannel, but they did not teem 
to go deep. Several other pannels were beat out, and particularly one of nine feet high, 
and three feet broad, was beat out fo to as to have the infide turned outward, and was 

- found 
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found refting with the end upon a chair. Betwixt the two fouth windows flood a pier 
glafs, which has a piece taken out of it of a femicircular figure, nearly three inches long 
and two inches deep, and no crack or flaw in the reft of the glafs; the gilded frame 
much finged above and below: the piece was found broken, and one part had the 
quickftlver melted : above the glafs we perceived a hole in the pannel, as if burnt 
through. There was only one pane broke in this room, which was in one of the eaft 
windows. The hole in the pane was of the fize and fhape of a weaver’s fhuttle. A 
glafs (like the other) which flood betwixt the two eaft windows was broke in pieces: 
the chimney-glafs not touched. The vent of this room goes to the chimney-top, which 
was beat down. 

“ In the adjoining bed-chamber, there were feveral pannels beat out, and fome parts 
of them appeared to be burnt. A piece of ftone was found in the floor, which was 
evidently beat from behind one of the pannels, from a large hard ftone, which appeared 
to be much fluttered. 

“ In the attic flory is the billiard-room, above the two eaft drawing-rooms: here the 
floor is torn up in two places, and large fplinters are carried off from the middle of the 
planks. A pi&ure was driven out of its frame towards the other fide of the room ; the 
leather hangings torn, and the gilding melted in many places. Of forty panes in this 
room, thirty-four were broke. 

“ Above the drefling-room, where the barometer was broke, is an interfoie, where 
there is a confiderable breach in the infide of the wall, from which lime and rubbifh 
were beat over the room. On a fhelf feveral glaffes were broke, as were fome bottles, 
and a china bowl: four large bottles full of gunpowder on the fame fhelf efcaped un¬ 
touched. 

“ In the under ftory, in the kitchen, one of the windows looking eaft was beat to 
pieces : one of the iron bands beat to the oppofite wall j the other was driven out of a 
door, in a direction at,.right angles to the former; thp plaifter below the window torn 
up; and a lead cittern which flood near it received fome damage. 

“ No perfon in the houfe received any harm, except that my lord complained much 
of his eyes for fome days.” 


APPENDIX.— Number XVII. 

Copy of King Maholm's Charter to the Town of St. Andrew's. 

MALCOLMUS, Rex Scottorum, omnibus fuis probis hominibus falutem. Sciatis 
me conceffiffe hac Carta confirmaffe Burgenfibus Epifcopi San&i Andreas omnes liber- 
tates et confuetudines, qyas mei Burgenfes commutes habent per totam terrain meam, 
et quibufeunque portibus applicuerint. Qua de re volo et fitmitcr fuper meum plena- 
rium foris fattum prohibeo ne quis ab illis aliquid injufte exigat. Teftibus, Waltero- 
Cancellario, Htsgone de Moriville, \yaltero filio Alam, Waltero de Lyndyfpy, Roberto 
Avenel. A pud San&um Andream. 


APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX.— Number XVIII. 

THE ROMAN MEASURES, whereof Vefpafian’s Congius was their Standard, com. 
pared with the MEASURES ufed at prefent (anno 1775) in Annandale, where, as 
in all other Parts of Scotland, the Stirling Jug, or Scots Pint, continues to be the 
Standard. 


Roman Meafures. 

Englifh 

Cubic 

Inches. 

Annandale Meafures. 

Englifh 

Cubic 

Inches. 

Difference. 

3 Scxtarius * Congius 

,0 3'to'b 

1 Scots Pint or Jujjg 

io 3 ‘to° 

oo*,y a 

Cub. Inch. 

6 Ditto 1 Congius 

jc 7 — 

a Pints 1 Annandale Cap 

206'Jl 

.26 

D° D°. 

4 Congius 1 Uma 

828 L5. 

4 Ditto Caps * Firlot 

837*"* 

i*°L 

D° D*. 

8 Congius 1 Amphora 

1656'ii 

8 Ditto Caps 1 Firlot 

1653*11 

2-SI 

D° D°. 

3 Modius 1 Amphora 

_ _ 

4 Firlots 1 Boll 

6617 •; 

— 

— — 

20 Amphora 1 Cultus 

33 I 3 °’iVv 

20 Firlots 5 Bolls — 

13°®9't *« 

+ 1 T 56 

6* A Scots Gills. 

- - 


JOHN LESSLIE.. 


APPENDIX.— Number XIX. 

Lift of Scots Manufactures, which are exported , and were made , &c. 

CORDAGE, ropes, and all forts of twine; Leith, Greenock, Port Glafgow. 

Earthern, Delft, and Stone wares; Preftonpans, Glafgow.. 

Green Glafs bottles ; Alloa, Leith, &c. 

Caft and wrought iron work; Carron. 

The fineft chimney grates, made and polifhed at Edinburgh. 

Cutlery ware of different kinds. 

Leather manufaftures of all kinds; Edinburgh, Kilmarnock, kc. 

Linens plain, diaper, damaik, lawns and gauzes ; printed, chequered, and ftriped linen, 
&c. Edinburgh, Glafgow, Paifley, &c. 

Stuffs of filk only, fiik and cotton, filk and worlled $ filk gauzes, ribbons, &c.. at the 
fame places. , • • . 

Woollen manufactures, viz. Edinburgh, Haddington, Muffelburgh; friezes, ferges, 
Stirling; tartans, blankets, Stirling, Kilmarnock, &c. worfted, thread, filk (lock¬ 
ings, Aberdeen ; the fineft worfted ftockings from Shetland ; (locking pieces, E'dint 
burgh, Stirling, Glafgow, kc. blue bonnets, caps, &c. Kilmarnock; carpets, carpet¬ 
ing, &c. Edinburgh, Kilmarnock, &c. 

Painted cloths an>d callicoes; many factories near Edinburgh. 

Copper, tin, and pewter manufactured j* printing-types, greatly imprdVed. 

Cotton manufactures, fuftiafis, &c. 


Refined 
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Refined fugars; Edinburgh, Glafgow, Dundee, &c. 

Hats nearly equal to the Engliih; Edinburgh. 

Thread and yarn of all kinds. 

Thread lace; Dalkeith, Hamilton, Leith. 

Paper both for printing and writing. 

Candles. 

Soap, hard and foft; Leith. 

Snuif. 

Sait; Alloa, Kirkaldy, Preftonpans, &c. Vitroil and fal-ammcmiac. 

Bricks and tyles. 

Confiderable breweries for exportation at Edinburgh and Glafgow. 

Among the arts not effentially receflary for human life may be reckoned the curious 
manufactures of leathern fnulF-boxes. The artifts Meflrs. Wilfon and Clerk have ex. 
tended it-even to mufical inftruments, $nd made a violin entirely of leather, which, I 
hear, gives as melodious a found as the belt of wood : and that they have lately made a 
German flute of the fame materials. Paper has been lately made of the weeds taken 
out of Duddingfton Loch; I do not know with what fuccefs. Perhaps this was at¬ 
tempted after the example of the Germans, who have of late made a fort of nettle, and 
other vegetables. 

Woollen Manufacture . 

WOOLLEN manufactures are mentioned in 1424, in the fecond parliament of 
James I. where it is difeouraged by a tax. “ Item, It is ordained, that of ilk poundes 
worth of woollen claith had out of the realme, the King fall have of the out-haver for 
cuftom twa Ihillinges.” 

After this, feveral regulations were preferibed by legiflature, and the wool prohibited 
from being fern into'England. A law of James II. ih 1457, (perhaps for the purpofe 
of peopling the boroughs, and civilizing his people, by drawing them out of the woods 
into civil fociety) prohibits any but burgeffes to buy wool, “ to lit, nor mak claith, nor 
cut claith." Yet, not to leave the majority of his people naked, adds, “ Bot it is to be 
otherwife faid, gif ane man hes woll of his awin Iheip." 

James VI. who (notwithftanding fotne of us Engliih may think otherwife) had fre¬ 
quent intervals of wifdom, prohibited the wearing of any cloth in Scotland but what 
was the manufacture of the country. 

I imagine, that in defiance of all the laws againft fmugglihg of wool out of the king¬ 
dom, it was carried to Flanders. Qld Hackluyt mentions it among the few exports of 
Scotland. 


. Moreover of Scotland the commodities 
Arc fcllei, hide*, and of wool! the fleefe, 

And all thtfe muft pafle by ut awry. 

Into Flandcra by England, footh to fay. 

And all her woolle was draped fir to fell 
In the townes of Popcringe and Bell *. 

« 

At length a woollen manufacture arofe in fome degree. There was an exportation 
of it into Holland till 1720: it was acoarfe kind, fuch as is made in the Highlands: 
much of it was fold to Glasgow, and fent into America, for blankets for the Indians. 

* Holltnihcd mentions thefc towns, p.614. 

It 
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It is in Scotland a clothing for the country people, and is worth about jod. or i2d. a 
ayrd. The only broad cloth worth mentioning is that made at Paul’s work in Edin¬ 
burgh, which is brought to great perfe&ion. 

Linen Manufacture. 

I CANNOT ascertain the time when the linen manufactures arofe. There could not 
be a great call for the commodity, a century and a half ago, when people of falhion 
fcarcely changed their Hurts above once the week in England. But, thanks to the lux¬ 
ury, or rather the neatiiHs of the times, this article has become a moft national advan¬ 
tage. The following table will ihew the flourifliing ftate of it in this kingdom; and its 
great advance in forty-three years. At the foot of it is an account of the imports of 
flax into>Eng!and and Scotland: and the exports of coal from the laft. 


ACCOMPT of LINEN CLOTH ftarhped in SCOTLAND. 

From 

ift. Nov. 1717 

to ill. Nov. 1728. 

From ill. Nov. 1770 to ift; Nov. 1771. 





Price per 



Price per 

Shires. 

Yards. 

Value. 


Yard ar a 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yard at a 





Medium. 



Medium. 

Aberdeen 

41,040! 

>.J 3 9 0 

*rr 

“ m 

198,177 

14,716 1 4; 

• 5 ti 

Ayr - - - 

26,6y9j 

2,086 17 

2 

— m 

> 9 J. 4 ‘J 

10,530 1 8 

1 1 

Argyle - - 

43 * 

32 8 

0 

“ m 

- 

<m #. m * 

- - 

Banff . 

101,618 

3,810 13 

6 

• m 

54 . 3*5 

3,132 9 0 

1 i J . ft 

Berwick 

9>*93 

365 16 

1 

m m 

56,129 

5.645 4 5 i 

1 7 J . a 

Bute 



- 



- • - - 

• 

Caithnefs 

- - 

- - 



- 

- * * “ 

„ -m 

Clackmannan 

2,895 

240 10 

2 


- 

m m . • 

• “ 

Cromarty 

- - 

- 

- 


5*59 * 

•187 7 0 

0 8 

Dumbarton 

66,027 

2,356 8 

6 


173,892 

Il,6l8 17 l} 

« 4 

Dumfries 

3,002 

152 13 

8 


43. 1<s 7 

*.*S 4 8 si 

O iixa 

Edinburgh 

747 

198 17 

0 


214,834 

19,487 12 0 

1 2* 

171 • 0 

Elgin 

1,2J4 

47 ** 

6 


63,676 

*.344 8 4* 

O 8AX 

Fife - - 

361,98$? 

30,175 10 



1,885,623 

7 *»> 3 ® 3 2 i 

0 91 

Forfar . . 

595 , 8 zif 

> 4.733 >3 

0?- 


5,700,851} 

> 47 ^56 19 3 

0 6i 

Haddington 

1 6 3 

>8 3 

0 


111,835 

10,838 6 ii| 

1 114 

Inverness 

10,690 

40« 2 

0 


223,798 

6, 4*5 5 * 

0 64a 

Kincardine 


>.°45 >4 

34 


118,628 

4.030 3 *i 

0 84 

Kinrofs • - 

53 * 9 *> 

<,906 19 

0 


79.450 

2,852 3 :i 

0 8?.- 

Kirkcudbright 



- 


1,302 

114 19 10 

* 94 

Lanerk - • 

271,658$ 

9,968 0 

3 


2,019,781 

172,347 11 9 

t 8JL 

Linlithgow 

6 * 3 S 3 

476 9 

6 


2,204 

188 4 1 

I 8i 

Nairne - - 

- - 

- - 

- 


> 4.734 

852 12 8 

I 14a 

Orkney 

- . 

- - 

- 


21,088 

2,257 >» 5 

* 94 - 

Peebles - - 

- . 

- 

- 


" * 

“ - . - 

» m 

Pertli . . 

477 * 743 ® 

* 3.955 •• 

4 v 

. . 

>.674.7*7 

• 66,153 6 .3 

0 9I 

Renfrew 

8 j,S* 7 i 

6,8 j* 14 

9 


684.557 

70.177 9 6 

2 Oi 

Rofs - . 

. 10,844 

402 6 

6 


10,145 

4 >o 9 4 

° $7 

Roxburgh - 

15,82*$ 

914 16 

84 - 


55 . 6*5 

3,379 19 M| 

1 *® 

Selkirk - > 

* 8.7 3 * i 

436 11 

6 

• • 


• • • w 

• * 

Stirling • 


191 2 

9 


47 . 95,6 

2,278 15 0 

O 111. 

Sutherland . 


- - 

- 


e» m 

• m m 

» • 

Wigton 

67 

3 7 

0 


>6,996 

691 0 5 

0 9 t» 

Total 

*.•83,978 

103,312 9 

• 

3 

O 1I-A 

*3.67 *.548! 

63*.389 3 $i 



Aft 
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An ACCOUNT of the TOTAL QUANTITIES of FLAX, HEMP, FLAX-SEED, and 
LINEN YARN, imported in England and Scotland, from 5th January 1764 to 5th Ditto 277a 1 
together with the TOTAL QUANTITIES of COALS exported from Scotland to Foreign Parts, 
from 5th January 1765 to ytltjanuary 177*. 


From 5th January 176420 5th January 1772. 


Flax Rough. Hemp Rough, Linfeed. ^ arI ^^ ncn ‘ 


Cwts. qra. lb. Cwta. qrs. lb.] Bufhels. lb. 

T hTEogSS 1 ” p0 "' d } ..130.719 o 3 » ,1 I.79M«J I 

T i“‘^,. SV ilC - } 333.349 3 n "MSo , , 435.1,3 J 9 S 4 .J 7 M 


From 5th January 1765 to 5th January 177a. 


Great Coals. Small Coals. 


Pitforan 

Coals, 

Duty 

free. 


[Ton*. Cwts. qr*. Chaldere. Bufli. Clialders. 
Total of Coais exported from Scotland 86,050 14 o 27,797 7! 4681 


APPENDIX.— Number XX. 
Itinerary. 


ARDMADY, to Port Sonnachan, 

Miles. 
- 18 

Inveraray, 

II 

Cladich, 

10 

Tiendrum, 

12 

KiUin, 

20 

Taymouth, 

16 

Logierait, • ' 

12 

Blair, 

12 

Dunkeld,' , 

20 

'Delvin, - 

7 

Perth, 

15 

Dupplin, 

5 

Innerpefiery, 

10 


Miles. 

Crief by Fintjllick, 5 

Comeric, 6 

To Loch-Earn and 3 miles along its 
fide, q 

Back to Fintillick, 18 

Caftle-Drummond, 1 

KayrAefc Caftle, 4 

Ardoch, 3 

By ’’rullibardine to Dupplin, 20 

Tibbimoor, Huntingtower, and again 
to Dupplin, jo 

Perth, 3 

Efrol, io 

4 Dundee, 
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Dundee, 

Miles. 

>5 

Panmure, 

20 

Aberbrothic, 

7 

Ferriden. Montrofe, 

12 

North-Bridge, 

5 

Lawrence Kirk, 

6 

Stonehive, 

*5 

Urie, 

2 

Fettercairn, 

18 

Catter-thun, 

9 

Brechin, 

3 

Carefton, 

5 

Forfar, 

6 

Glames, 

5 

Belmont, 

6 

Dunfmane, 

10 

Perth, 

7 

Dupplin by the Sterling road. 

3 

Earn Bridge, 

4 

Abemethy, 

4 

Falkland, 

8 

Melville, 

4 

St. Andrews, 

*4 

Leven, 

*5 


met. 

Kirkaldie, 9 

By Kinghom to Aberdour, 8 

Dumferline, 8 

Limekilns near Broomhali, 4 

Culrofs, 4 

Clackmannan, 4 

Alloa, > 

Sterling, JT 

Falkirk, 1 1 

Linlithgow, 8 

Kirklifton, 8 

Edinburgh, 8 

Hawthomden, Rodin, and back to 
• Edinburgh, 14 

Dalkeith, and again to Edinburgh, 14 

Cranfton, la 

Crichton and Borthwick cattle, and 
back to Cranfton, i» 

Blacklhields, 4 

Lauder, 11 

Gala-ftiields, xo 

Melros, 3 

Dryburgh, j 

Kelfo, 19 


C.arham, 

Paliniburne, 

Wooler, 

Woolcr-haugh-head, 
C.hillingham caftle, 
Percy’s Crofs, 
Wictingham, 
Half-way houfe, 
Rothbury, 

Cambo 

Hexham, 

Corbridge, 

Newcaftle, 

Durham, 

Biihop Aukland, 


ENGLAND. 

Miles.' 

5 Pierce Bridge, 
8 Richmond, 

8 Wenfley, 
a Kettlewell, 

3 Skipton, 

5 K eighty, 

5 Haifax, 

4 Rochdale, 

5 Alkrington, 

11 Manchefter, 

18 Barton bridge, 
4 Warrington, 

17 Chefter, 

15 Downing, 

10 


Miles. 

xa 

10 

xo 

16 

18 

xo 

12 

16 

6 

6 

5 

5 

ao 

aa 
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ACCOUNT OF THE D ROSACES. 


[From Garnet's Tour]] 


A UGUST i i . About feven o’clock in the morning wc fet out from Callander, 
along the banks of the Teatb, and paffsd through the fmail village of Kitmahog ; 
on our right we faw the houfe of Lency, the refidence of John Hamilton Buchanan, Efq. 
proprietor of that village, pleafantly fituated on an eminence; here we croff-d the 
Teath, and, fkirtlng the louthern limb of Benledi, a high mountain on our right, we 
came to Lochvanachoir *, out of which the Teath runs, though its origin is properly 
in Loch Catherine. 

Lochvanachoir is nearly four miles in length, and in general about one in breadth; 
its banks are very pleafant, covered with wood, and Hoping gently into the water. 

Soon after leaving this lake we came^to another, but fmaller, called f Lochachray. 
The length of this lake is about a mile and a half, and its breadth fcarce more than 
half a mile, but its banks are very pleafant, being covered with wood. The feenery 
at the upper part is remarkably bold and (Iriking. 

It was here that we had the firft view of the Trofachs which are rough, rugged, 
and uneven hills ; beyond thefe is feen the rugged mountain Benvenu, which differs in 
nothing from the Trofachs, except in magnitude. As foon as we had paffed Locha¬ 
chray, we entered the Trofachs by a road winding among them. The feenery here 
is exceedingly wild and romantic j rugged rocks of every fhape furround the road, 
arid in many places overhang it; thefe rocks are alinoft covered with heath, and orna¬ 
mented to the very top with weeping birch. This part of the road ptefents feenery 
which is wild and horrid ; it feemed to be Glencoe in miniature; but the mountains, 
though vaftly fmaller, are more rugged, and being covered with heath and birch wood, 
have a different character. 

I (hall not enter into a farther defeription of the Trofachs, for it is impoflible by words 
to convey any idea of the kind of feenery. Thefe hills had been described to me by 
l'everal perfons who had vifited this place, and 1 had read fome deferiptions of them, 
but could form no diftant idea of what I was to fee: as I have no pretcnfions to fu- 
perior powers of this kind, I (hall leave the talk to Mr. Watts, whofe pencil will 
give an exact representation of Ibme part of the feenery. 

The Trofachs are compofed of argilaceous fliiftus, {[ratified, and imbedded here and 
there with veins of quartz. The ftrata are, in fome inffances, nearly perpendicular to 
the horizon, and in all dip very much, a proof that fome convulfions or powerful caufes 
have removed thefe lumpifh hills from, their original fituation. Some fuppofe them to 
have been tom from the Tides of the adjacent mountains, but there are, 1 think, no 
appearances which warrant this conclufion. 

After we ftad followed, the winding road which may be feen'in the engraving, among 
thefe ftrange maffes, for about three quarters of a'mile, wq had a fight of the lower 
part of Loch Catherine, winding its way among \he Trofachs, fome of which appear 
above its level Yurface in the form of bold and rugged iflands and promontories. The 
feenery about this lake is uncommonly fublime, particularly when we had gone about 


* Loch-van-a-choir fignifies the lake of the white or fair valley. 

f Lochacray n contracted from Loch-a-chravy, which fignifies the lake of the field of devotion. Achray 
is the name of a farm an its banks, where, it is believed, tht Druids had a place of wcnlhip, there being fome 
rstnains of one of their temples. Stat. Account. , 

} Trofacks or Drofackj, in the Celtic, (i gnifies rough or uneven grounds. 

12 


.a mile 
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a mile up the northern bank, where the road has been made with groat labour, in 
many parrs out pf the folk! rock, but which is impaflable for a carriage, and can 
fcarcely be travelled over on horleback with fafety. Here, turning back our eyes to¬ 
wards the Trofachs, the view was particularly grand ; rocky iflands rife boldly out of 
the lake, and in the back ground is Benvenue, rearing its rugged fummit far above 
the whole, having its lower part clothed with wood, The view up the lake to the 
wedward is likewifc very fine; the cxpanfe of water being bounded by Alpine moun¬ 
tains, foftencd by didance, and appearing of a fine dark blue. 

Loch Catherine is about ten mil .s in length, but not much more than one in breadth; 
and if it poflefs not the beauty of other lakes which we had feen, its fcenery is much 
more grand and romantic. 

Near the foot of the lake, the Honourable Mrs. Drummond of Perth has prefted 
fome huts of wicker work, for the convenience of ftrangers who vifit this wild fcenery; 
here they can partake of the refrefhments which*they bring from Callander, and fhelter 
themfelvcs from a Uorm. - • 

The wood, which abounds on the banks of Loch Catherine, is made into charcoal; 
a certain portion being cut down annually, and when burnt, it is brought down to tlte 
foot of the lake in boats, from whence it is conveyed in carts to the Carrbn foundery. 
The Circea Alpina, or mountain enchanter’s night-(hade, grows in great abundance 
on the banks of this lake; the pebbles found on the ihore # are chiefly argilaceous and 
micaceous ihiflus, with fome quartz. 

Lochvanachoir abounds both with falmon and trout, and Lochavray with pike, which 
prevents almod any other filh from living in its vicinity. In Loch Catherine are trout 
and char, but the falmon and pike are prevented from entering this lake by a fall at 
its mouth. 

Thefe three lakes are only expanfions of the beautiful river Teath, which may be 
faid to originate in Loch Catherine, or more properly in the numerous dreams that 
pour into this lake in cataraCts from its deep and, rugged banks.* 

After having feen whatever was remarkable in the neighbourhood of Loch Cathe¬ 
rine, we returned by the fame road to Callander; and, as it was our wifh to make the 
bed of our way to Glafgow, after dinner we took the crofs road to Fintry, fixteen 
miles didant. About fix miles from Callander, we came to the Loch of Montcath, a 
boatiful little lake almod five miles in circumference, adorned with two fmallcr fylvan 
iflands. On the larger are the ruins of a monadery, and on the fmaller the remains 
of an ancient feat of the once-powerful Earls of Monteith, whofe chief refidence, as has 
been before obferved, was Doune Cadle. 

This lake abounds with perch and pike, which lad are very large. A curious me¬ 
thod of catching this fifh ufed to be praftifed: on the iflands a number of geefe were 
collected by the farmers, who occupied the furrounding banks of the lake. After 
baited lines of two or three feet in length had been tied to the legs of thefe geefe, 
they were driven into the water. , Steering naturally homeward in didergnt directions, 
the bait was loon fwal lowed. A violent and often tedious druggie enfued ; in which, 
however, the geele at length prevailed, though they were frequently much exhaufted 
before they reached the fhore. This method of catching pike is not now ufed, *but 
there are fome old perfons who remember to have feen it, and who were a Clive pro¬ 
moters of this amufement *. 

* Garnet’* Tour through the Highland*, Jcc. of Scotland. 4to. Vol. ii. page 171. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE. WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

BT M. MARTIN, Gent. * 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK, 

LORD HIGU ADMIRAL OP ENGLAND AND IRELAND, AND OF ALL HER MAJESTY** PLANTATIONS* 
AND GEN bRALlSSI MO OF ALL HER MAJESTY*! FORCES, ETC. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

AMONGST the numerous crowd of congratulating addreflers, the Inlanders de¬ 
scribed in the following Iheets prefume to approach your Royal Perfon: they can now, 
without fufpicion of infidelity to the Queen of England, pay their duty to a Danifh 
Prince, to whofe predeceffore all of them formerly belonged. 

They can boaft that they are honoured‘ with the fepulchres of eight kings of Nor¬ 
way, who at this day, with forty-eight kings of Scotland, and four of Ireland, lie .en¬ 
tombed in the ifland of Jona; a place famed then for fome peculiar fan&ity. 

They prefume that it is owing to their great diftance from the imperial feat, rather 
than their want of native worth, that their iflands have been fo littled regarded ; which by 
improvement might render a confiderabie acceffion of ftrength and riches to the crown, 
as appears-by a (cheme annexed to the following treatife. They have fuffered hitherto 
under the want of a powerful and alfe&ionate patron; Providence feems to have given 
them a natural claim to your Royal Highnefs. And, though it be almoft prefumption 
for fo finful a nation to hope for fo great a bleffing, they do humbly join their prayers 
to God, that the protection which they hope for from two Princes of fo much native 
worth and goodnefs, might be continued in your royal pofterity to all generations. 
So prays, may it pleafejour Royal Highnefs, 

Your Highnefs’s mod humble 

and molt obedient fervant, 

M. MARTIN. 

THE PREFACE. 

THE Wellern I/lands of Scotland, which make the fubjedt of the following book, 
were called by the ancient geographers JEbudae, and Hebrides ; but they knew fo little 
of them, that they neither agreed in their name nor number. Perhaps it is peculiar 
to thofe ifles, that they have never been deferibed till now by any man that was a na¬ 
tive of the country, or had travelled them. They were indeed touched by Boethius, 
Jiifhop Lefly, Buchanan, and Johnfton, in their Hiltories of Scotland, but none of 
thofe authors were ever there in perfon ; fo that what they wrote concerning them was 
upon trull from others. Buchanan, it is true, had his information from Donald Monro, 
who had been fo many of them; and therefore his account is the bell that has hitherto 
appeared, but it mull be owned that it is very imperfedl: that great man defigned the 
hiltory, and not the geography of his country, and therefore i:i him it was pardonable. 
Beftdes,- lince hiS time, there is a gre?t change in the humour of the world, and by 
confequence in the way of writing. Natural and experimental philofophy has been 
much improved fince his days; and therefore deferiptions of countries, without the 
natural hiltory of them, are now juftly reckoned to be defe&ive. 

I % 

* From the fecond edition, London, 1716, 8 ro. 
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This I had a particular regard to in the following defcription, rnd Jhave every where 
taken notice of the nature of the climate and foil, of the produce of the places by fea 
and land, and of the remarkable cures performed by the natives merely by the ufe 
of fimples; and that in fuch variety as, I hope, will make amends for what defers may 
be found in my ftyle and way of writing: for there is a wantonnefs in language as well 
as in other things, to which my countrymen of the ifles are as much (Irangers, as to 
other exceffes which are too frequent in many parts of Europe. We ftudy things there 
more than words, though thofe that underhand our native language mud own, that 
we have enough of the latter to inform the judgment, and work upon the affections in 
as pathetic a manner as any other language whatever. But I go on to my fubjeft. 

The ifles here described are but little known or confidered, not only by ftrangers, but 
even by thofe under the fame government and climate. 

The modern itch after the knowledge of foreign places is fo prevalent, that the gene¬ 
rality of mankind bellow little thought or time upon the place of their nativity. It is 
become cuftomary in thofe of quality to travel /oung into foreign countries, whilft they 
are abfolute ftrangers at home; and many of them when they return are only loaded 
with fuperffcial knowledge, as the bare names of famous libraries, ftately edifices, fine 
ftatues, curious paintings, late falhions, new diihes, new tunes, new dances, painted 
beauties, and the like. 

The places here mentioned afford no fuch entertainment; the inhabitants in general 
prefer conveniency to ornament both in their houfes and apparel, and they rather fatisfy 
than opprefs nature in their way of eating and drinking ; and not a few among them 
have a natural beauty, which excels any that has been drawn by the fineft Apelles. 

The land and the fea that encompaffes it produce many things ufeful and curious in 
their kind, feveral of which have not hitherto been mentioned by the learned. This 
may afford the theorift fubjoft of contemplation, fince every plant of the field, every fibre 
of each plant, and the lealt particle of the fmalleft infeft, carries v^ith it the imprefs of 
its Maker; and, if rightly confidered, may read us lectures of divinity and morals. 

The inhabitants of thefe iflands do for the molt part labour under the want of know¬ 
ledge of letters, and other ufeful arts and fciences; notwithftanding which deleft, they 
feetn to be better verfed in the book of nature than many that have greater op¬ 
portunities of improvement. This will appear plain and evident to the judicious reader, 
upon a view of the fuccefsful praftice of the iflandersin the prefervation of their health, 
above what the generality of mankind enjoys : and this is performed merely by tem¬ 
perance and the prudent ufe of fimples; which, as we are allured by repeated experi¬ 
ments, fail not to remove tfie molt llubborn diftempers, where the belt prepared medi¬ 
cines have fi-c qucntly no fuccefs. This I relate not only from the authority of many of 
the inhabitants, who are perfons of great integrity, but likewife from my own particular 
obfervation. And thus with Celfus, they firft make experiments, and afterwards pro¬ 
ceed to reafon upon the effefts. 

Human induftry has of late advanced ufeful and experimental'philofophy Very much ; 
women and illiterate perfons have in feme meafure contributed to it, by the difeovery 
of lome ufeful cures. The field of ’nature is large, and much of it wants ftill to be 
cultivated by.an ingenious and difereet application j* and the curious, by their obferva- 
tions, might daily make further advances in the hiftory of nature. 

Self-prefervation is natural to every living creature : and thus we fee the feveral ani¬ 
mals of the fea and the land fo careful of themfelves, as tp obferve nicely what is agree¬ 
able, and what is hurtful to them j and’accordingly they chufe the one, and rejeft the 
other. 


The 
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The hulbandman and the fiflier could exped but little fuccefs without obfervation in 
their feveral employments} and it is by obfervation that tin* phyfician commonly judge* 
of the condition of his patient. A man of obfervation proves often a phyfician to him- 
felf; for it was by this that our anceftors preferred their health till a good old age, and 
that mankind laid up that ftock of natural knowledge of which they are now poffeffed. 

The wife Solomon did not think it beneath him to write of the meaneft plant, as well 
as of the talleft cedar. Hippocrates was at the pains and charge to travel foreign 
countries, with a dcfign to learn the virtues of plants, roots, &c. I have in my little 
travels endeavoured, among other things, in forae nieafure to imitate fo great a pattern: 
and if I had been fo happy as to oblige the republic of learning with any thing that is 
ufeful, I have my defign. I hold it enough for me ro fumifh my obfervations, without 
accounting for the reafon and way that thofe fimples produce them : this I leave to the 
learned in that faculty; and if they would oblige the world with fuch theorems from 
thefe and the like* experiments, as might ferve for rules upon occafions of this nature, 
it would be of great advantage to the public. 

As for the improvement of the ifles in general, it depends upon the government of 
Scotland, to give encouragement for it to fuch public-Ipirited perfons or focieties as are 
willing to lay out their endeavours that way-: and how large a field they have to work 
upon will appear by taking a furvey of each, and of the method of improvement that I 
have hereunto fubjoined. 

There is fuch an account given here of the fecond fight, as the nature of the thing 
will bear. This has always been reckoned fufficient among the unhiafTed part of man¬ 
kind ; but for thofe that will not be fatisfied, they ought to oblige us with a new fcheme, 
hy which we may judge of matters of fad. 

There are feveral inftanecs of heathenifin and pagan fuperflition among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the iflands related here j but I would not have the reader to think thofe prac¬ 
tices are chargeable upon the generality of the prefent inhabitants, fince only a few of 
the oldell and inoft ignorant of the vulgar are guilty of them. '1 hefe pradies are only 
to be found where the reformed religion has not prevailed ; for it is to the progrefs of 
that alone that the banilhment of evil fpirits, as well as of evil cuftoms, is owing, when 
all other methods proved inefi'edual. Ancf for the iflanders in general, I may truly fay, 
that in religion and virtue they excel many thoufands of others, who have greater advan¬ 
tages of daily improvement. 


A DESCRIPTION, kc. 

T HE ifland of Lewis is fo called from Leog, which in the Irifh language fignifies water, 
lying on the furface of the ground; which is very proper to this ifland, becaufe of 
the great number of fiyelh-water lakes that abountj in it. The ifle of Lewis is by all 
ftrangersand feafaring men accounted the out mo ft trad of iflands lying to the north-weft 
of Scotland. It is divided by fever.il narrow channels, and diftinguifhed by feveral pro¬ 
prietors as well as by feveral namesj: by the iflanders it is commonly called the Long 
Ifland, being from fouth to north one hundred miles in length, and from call to weft 
from three to fourteen in breadth. It lies in the Ihire of Rofs, and made part of the 
diocele of the ill s. ,4 

The ifle of Lew's, properly and ftridly fo called, is thirty-fix mile? in length, viz. 
from the north po.nt of Bow ling-head to the fouth point of. I luffinefs in Harries; and* 

in 
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Jn fome places it is ten, and in others twelve miles in breadth. The air is temperately 
cold and moift, and for a corre&ive the natives ufe a dole of treftarig, or ufquebangh. 
This illand is for the moft part healthy, efpecially in the middle from fouth to north. 
It is arable on the weft fide for about fixteea miles on the coaft ; it is likeuife plain and 
arable in feveral places on the eaft. The foil is generally Tandy, excepting the heaths, 
which in fome places are black, and in others a fine red clay, as appears by the many 
veflels made of it by their women ; fome for boiling ,meat, and others for preferring 
their ale, for which they are much better than barrels of wood. 

This ifland was reputed very fruitful in com, until the late years of fcarcity and bad 
feafons. The corn fown here is barley, oats, and rye; and they have alfo flax and 
hemp. The beft increafe is commonly from the ground manured with fea-ware: they 
fatten it alfo with foot; but it is obferved that the bread made of corn growing in the 
ground fo fattened, occafions the jaundice to thofe that eat it. They ohferve likewife 
that corn produced in ground which was never tilled before, occafions feveral diforders 
in thofe who eat the bread, or drink the ale ipade of that corn $ fuch as the head-ach 
and vomiting. 

The natives are very induftrious, and undergo a great fatigue by digging the ground 
with fpades, and in moft places they turn the ground fo digged upfide down, and cover it 
with fea-ware; and in this manner there are about five hundred people employed daily 
for fome months. This wav of labouring is by them called Tinny , and certainly pro¬ 
duces a greater increafe than digging or plowing otherwife. They hhve little harrows 
with wooden teeth in the firft and fecond rows, which break the ground ; and in the 
third row they have rough heath, which fmooths it. This light harrow is drawn by a 
man having a ftrong rope of horfe-hair acrofs his breaft. 

Their plenty of corn was fuch, as difpofed the natives to brew feveral forts of liquor, 
as common ufquebaugh, another called treftarig, ideji, aqua-vita:, three times diftilled, 
which is ftrong and hot; a third fort is four times diftilled, and this by the natives is 
called ufquebaugh-baul, id cji, ufquebaugh, which at firft tafte affeSs all the members 
of the body : two fpoonfuls of this laft liquor is a fufficient dofe; and if any man ex¬ 
ceed this, it would prefently flop his breath, and endanger his life. The treftarig and 
ufquebaugh-baul are both made of oats. 

There are feveral convenient bays and harbours in this ifland. Loch-Grace and Loch* 
tua, lying north-weft, are not to be reckoned fuch, though veflels are forced in there 
fometimes by ftorm. Loeh-Stornvay lies on the eaft fide in the middle of the ifland, 
and is eighteen miles direftly fouth from the northemmofl: point of the fame: it is a 
harbour well known by feamen. There are feveral places for anchorage about half a 
league on the fouth of this coaft. About feven miles fouthward there is a good har¬ 
bour, called the Birkin Ifles : within the bay called Loch-Coimkill, three miles further 
fouth, lies Loch-Erifort, which hath an anchoring-place on the fouth and north: about 
five miles fouth lies Loch fea-fort, having two vtfible rocks in the entry; the beft har¬ 
bour is on the fouth fide. 

About twenty-four miles fouth-weft lies Loch-Carlvay, a v£ry capacioifs, though un¬ 
known harbour, being ntver freqyented by any veflels $ though the natives aflure me 
that it is in all refpetts a convenient harbour for fhips of the firft rata. The beft % en¬ 
trance looks north and north-weft, but there is another from the weft. On the fouth 
fide of the ifland Bernra there are fmall iflands withouwhe entrance, which contribute 
much to the fecurity of the harbour, by breaking the winds and feas that come from 
the great *>cean. Four miles to the fouth on this coaft is Loch-Rogue, which runs in 
among the mountains. ^AU the coafts and bays above-mentioned do in fair weather 

abound 
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abound with cod, ling, herring, and all other forts of fifhes taken in the weftern 
iflands. 

Cod and ling are of a very large fize, and very plentiful near Loch-Carlvay ; but the 
whales very much interrupt the fiflung in this place. There is one fort of whale re¬ 
markable for its greatnels, which the-fiftiermen diftinguilh from all others by the name 
of the Gallan-w'hale, becaufe they never fee it but at the promontory of that narpc. I 
was told by the natives, that about fifteen years ago this great whale overturned a 
filter’s boat, and devoured three of the crew; the fourth man was faved by another 
boat which happened to be near, and faw this accident. There are many whales, of 
different lizcs, that frequent the herring-bays oil the eaft fide: the natives employ many 
boats together in purfuit of the whales, chacing them up into the bays till they wound 
one of them mortally, and then it runs aftiore; and they fay that all the reft commonly 
follow the track of its blood, and run themfelves alfo on fhore in like manner, by which 
means many of them are killed. About five years ago there were fifty young whales 
killed in this manner, and mod of them, eaten by the common people, who by experi¬ 
ence tind them to be very nourilhing food. This I have been allured of by feveral per- 
fons, but particularly by fome poor meagre people, who became plump and lufty by 
this food in the fpace of a week: they call it fea-pork, for fo it fignifies in their lan¬ 
guage. The bigger whales are more purgative than thefe leffer ones, but the latter are 
better for nouriihment. 

The bays afford plenty of fhell-fifh, as clams, oyfters, cockles, mufcles, limpets, wilks, 
fpout-filh ; of which la(t there is fuch a prodigious quantity call up out of the land of 
Loch-tua, that their noifome ftnell infers the air, and makes it very unhealthful to the 
inhabitants, who are not able to confume them, by eating or fattening their ground witli 
them ; and this they fay happens moll commonly once in feven years. 

The bays and coafts of this illand afford great quantity of fmall coral, not exceeding 
fix inches in length, and about the bignefs of a goofe’s quill. This abounds mod in 
Loch-fea-fort, and there is coraline likewife on this coal):. 

There are a great many frelh-water lakes in this ifland, which abound with trouts 
and eels. The common bait ufed for catching them is. earthworms, but a handful of 
parboiled mufcles thrown into the water attra&s the trouts and eels to the place: the 
fitteft time for catching them is when the wind blows from the fouth-weft. There art* 
feveral rivers on each fide this ifland which afford falmons, as alfo black mufcles, in 
which many times pearl is found. 

The natives in the village Barvas retain an ancient cuftom of fending a man very early 
to crofs Barvas river every firft day of May, to prevent any females crofling it firlt; 
for that they fay would hinder the lalmon from coming into the river all the year round: 
they pretend to have learned this from a foreign failor, who was fhipwrecked upon that 
coait a long time ago. This obfervation they maintain to be true from experience. 

There are feveral fprings and fountains of curious effeffs ; fuch as that of Loch- 
Carlvay, that never whitens linen, which hath often been tried by the inhabitants. The 
well at St. Cfow (ten’s church never boils any kind oi meat, though it be kept on fire a 
whole day. St. Andrew’s well, in the village Shadar, is by the vulgar natives made a 
te/t tQ know if a fick perfon will die t of the diftemper he labours under. They fend 
one with a wooden difh to bring fome of the water to the patient, and if thie difh which 
is then laid fofdy upon the furiace of the water turn round fun-ways, they conclude that 
the patient will recover of that diftemper; but ifotherwife, that he will die. 

There are many caves upon the coaft of this ifland, in which great numbers of otters 
and feals do lie; there be alfo many land and fea-fowls that build and hatch in them. 
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The cave in Loch-Grace hath feveral pieces of a hard fubftance in the bottom, which 
diftil from the top of it. There are feveral natural and artificial forts in the coaft of 
this ifland, which are called Dun, from the Irifh word dain, which fignifics a fort. The 
natural forts here are Dun owle, Dun-coradil, Dun-eiften. 

1 he caftle at Stornvay village was deftroyed by the Englifh garrifon kept there by 
Oliver Cromwgll. Some few miles to the north of Brago there is a fort compofed of 
large ftones j it is of a round form, made taperwife towards the top, and is three ftories 
high : the wall is double, and hath feveral doors and ftairs, fo that one may go round 
within the wall. There are fome cairns or heaps of Hones gathered together on heaths, 
and fome of them at a great diftance from any ground that affords ftones; fuch as 
Cairnwarp near Mournagh-hill, &c. Thefe artificial forts are likewife built upon 
heaths at a confiderable diftance alfo from ftony ground. The thrufhel ftone in the 
parifh of Barvas is above twenty feet high, and almoft as much in breadth. There are 
three eretted ftones upon the north fide of Loch-Carlvay, about twelve feet high each. 
Several other ftones are to be feen here in remote places, ancf fome of them (landing on 
one end. Some of the ignorant vulgar fay, they were men by inchantment turned into 
ftones; and others fay they are monuments of perfons of note killed in battle. 

The mod remarkable ftones for number, bignefs and order, that fell under my ob- 
fervation, were at the village of Claffemifs *, where there are thirty-nine ftones fet up 
fix or feven feet hight, and two feet in breadth each.: they are placed in form of an 
avenue, the breadth of which is eight feet, and the diftance between each ftone fix; and 
there is a ftone fet up in the entrance of this avenue: at the fouth end there is joined 
to this range of ftone a circle of twelve ftones of equal diftance and height with the 
other thirty-nine. There is one fet up in the centre of this circle, which is thirteen 
feet high, and (haped like the rudder of a (hip: without this circle there are four ftones 
(landing to the weft, at the fame diftance with the ftones in the circle; and there are 
four ftones fet up in the fame manner at the fouth and eaft fidps. 1 enquired of the 
inhabitants what tradition they had from their anceftors concerning thefe ftones; and 
they told me, it was a place appointed for worihip in the time of heathenifm, and that 
the chief druid or prieft flood near the big ftone in the centre, from whence he addreffed 
himfelf to the people that furrounded him. 

Upon the fame coaft alfo there is a circle of high ftones (landing on one end, about 
a quarter of a mile’s diftance from thofe above mentioned. 

The (hore in Egginefs abounds with many little fmooth ftones prettily vanegated with 
all forts of colours; they are of a round form, which is probably occafioned by the 
toiling of the fea, which in thofe parts is very violent* 

The cattle produced here are cows,-ihorfes, (heep, goats, hogs. Thefe cows are 
little, but very fruitful, and their beef very fweet and tender. The horfes are confide- 
rably lefs here than on the oppofite continent, yet they plow and harrow as well as 
bigger horfes, though in the fpring-time they have nothing to feed upon but fea-ware. 
There are abundance of. deer in *he chace of Ofervaul, which is fifteen miles in cotn- 
pafs, confiding in mountains, and vallies between them: this affords good pafturage 
for the deer, black cattle, and (heep. This foreft, for fo they call it, is furrounded with 
the fea, except about one mile on the weft fide ? the deer are forced to feed On Tea- 
ware, when the fnow and froft continue long, having nq wood to flicker in, and fo are 
expofed to the rigour of the feafon. 


* Calemifh, on the weft fide, ai the Edito? learnt by a Utter from the nobU add intelligent propu’etor, 
the Lari of Scaforth. 
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I faw big roots of trees at the head of Loch-Erifport, and there is about a hundred 
young birch and hazle trees on the fouth-wefl: fide of Loch-Stornvay ; but there is no 
more wood in the ifland. There is great variety of land and fea-fowls to be feen in this 
and the leffer adjacent iflands. 

The amphibia here are feals and otters; the former are eaten by the vulgar, who 
find them to be as nourifhing as beef and mutton. 

The inhabitants of this ifland are well proportioned, free from any bodily imperfec¬ 
tions, and of a good ftature: the colour of their hair is commonly a light brown or red, 
but few of them are black. They are a healthful and ftrong-bodied people, feveral ar¬ 
rive to a great age : Mr. Daniel Morifon, late minifter of Barvas, one of my acquaint¬ 
ance, died lately in his eighty-fixth year. 

They are generally of afanguine conftitution : this place hath not been troubled with 
epidemical difeafes, except the ftnall-pox, which comes but feldom, and then it fweeps 
away many young people. The chin-cough afflitts children too : the fever, diarrhea, 
dyfenteria, and the falling down of the uvula, fevers, jaundice, and ftitches, and the or¬ 
dinary coughs proceeding from cold, are the difeafes moft prevalent here. The com¬ 
mon cure ufed for removing fevers and pleurifies is to let blood plentifully. For curing 
the diarrhea and dyfenteria, they take fmall quantities of the kernel of the black Molocca 
beans, called by them crofpunk; and this being ground into powder, and drunk in 
boiled milk, is by daily experience found to be very effectual. They likewife ufe a little 
dofe of treftarig water with good fuccefs. When the cough affe&s them, they drink 
brochan plentifully, which is oat-meal and water boiled together; to which they fomc- 
times add butter. This drink, ufed at going to bed, difpofeth one to fleep and fweat, 
and is very diuretic, if it hath no fait in it. They ufe alfo the roots of nettles, and the 
the roots of reeds boiled in water, and add yealt to it, which provokes it to ferment \ 
and this they -find alfo beneficial for the cough. When the uvula falls down, they or¬ 
dinarily cut it, in thi% manner: they take a long quill, and putting a horfe-hair double 
into it, make a noofe at the end of the quill, and putting it about the lower end of the 
uvula, they cut off from the uvula all that is below the hair with a pair of feiffars, and 
then the patient fwallows a little bread and cheefe, which cures him. This operation is 
not attended with the leaft inconvenience, and cures the diftemper fo that it never re¬ 
turns'. They cure green wounds with ointment made of golden-rod, all-heal, and 
frefh butter. The jaundice they cure two ways : the firlt is by laying the patient on 
his face, and pretending to look upon his back-bones, they prefently pour a pail-full 
of cold water on his bare back, and this proves fuccefsful. The fecond cure they per¬ 
form by taking the tongs and making them red-hot in the fire; then pulling off the 
cloaths from the patient’s back, he who holds the tongs gently touches the patient on 
the vertebrae upwards of the back, which makes him furioufly run out of doors, ftill 
fuppofing the hot iron is on his back, till the pain be abated, which happens very fpeedily, 
and the patient recovers fooa after. Donald-Chuan, in a village near Bragir, in the 
parifh of Barvas, had by accident cut his toe at the change of. the moon, and it bleeds a 
frefh drop at every change of the moon ever fince. 

Anna, daughter to George^ in the village of Nfelboft, in the parilh of Ey, having 
been \vith child, and the ordinary time of her delivery being expired, the child made 
its paiTage by the fundament for fome years, coming away bone after bone. She lived 
feveral years after this, but never had any more children. Some of the natives, both of 
the ifland of Lewis and Harries, who converted with her at the time when this extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened, gave me this account.' 


The 
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The natives are generally ingenious and quick of apprehenfion ; they have a mecha¬ 
nical genius, and fevcral of both fexes have a gift of poefy, and are able to form a fatire 
or panegyric extempore, without the afliftance of any ftronger liquor than water to raifa 
their fancy. They are great lovers of mufic; and when 1 was there they gave an ac¬ 
count of eighteen men who could play on the violin pretty well, without being taught. 
They are ftill very hofpitable, but the late years of fcarcity brought them very low, ami 
many of the poor people have died by famine. The inhabitants are very dextrous in 
the cxercifes of fwimming, archery, vaulting, or leaping, and are very (lout and able lea- 
men ; they will tug at the oar all day long upon bread and water, and a fnufli of 
tobacco. 


Of the inferior adjacent JJlands. 

WITHOUT the mouth of Loch-Carlvay lies the fmall ifland Carve; it is a high 
rock, about half a mile in compafs, and fit only for pafturage. Not far from this lies 
the ifland of Bcrinfay, which is a quarter of a«mile in compafs, naturally a ftrong fort, 
and formerly ufed as fuch, being almoft inacceffible. 

The ifland Fladda, which is of fmall compafs, lies between Berinfay and the main 
land. Within thefe lies the ifland called Bernera Minor, two miles in length, and 
fruitful in corn and grafs. Within this ifland, in the middle of Loch-Carlvay, lies the 
ifland of Bernera Major, being four miles in length, and as much in breadth : it is fruit- 
ful alfo in corn an J grafs, and hath four villages. Alexander Mac-Lenan, who lives in 
Bernera Major, told me, that Tome years ago a very extraordinary ebb happened there, 
exceeding any that had been feen before or fmee; it happened about the vernal equinox, 
the fea retired fo far as to difeover a ftone-wall, the length of it being about forty yards, 
and in fome parts about five, fix, or feven feet high, they fuppofe much more of it to 
be under water : it lies oppofite to the wefl-fide of Lewis, to which it adjoins. He fays 
that it is regularly built, and without any doubt the effeCt of human induftry. The na¬ 
tives had no tradition about this piece of work, fo that I can fofm no other conjecture 
about it, but that it has probably been erefted for a defence againft the fea, or for the 
the ufc of fifliermen, but came in time to be overflowed. Near to both Berneras lie the 
fmall iflands of Kaialifay, Cavay, Carvay, and Grenim. 

Near to the norih-weft promontory of Carlvay Bay, called Galen-head, are the little 
iflands of Pabbay, Shirem, Vaxay, Wuya, the Great and Lefler. To the north-weft of 
Gallen-head, and within fix leagues of it, lie the Flannan-Iflands, which the feamen call 
North-hunters; they are but fmall iflands, and fix in number, and maintain about 
feventy {hcep yearly. The inhabitants of the adjacent lands of the Lewis, having a 
right to thefe iflands, vifit them once every fummer, and there make a great purchafe of 
fowls, eggs, down, feathers, and quills. When they go to fea, they have their boat 
well manned, and make towards the iflands with an eaft-wind; but if before or at the 
landing the wind turn wefterly, they hoift up fail, and fteer dire&ly home again. If 
any of their crew is a novice, an$l not verfed in the cuftomj of the plaje, he muft be 
inftru&ed perfectly in all the punctilios obferved here before landing ; and to prevent 
inconveniences that they think may enfue upon the tranfgreffion of the leaft nicety ob¬ 
ferved here, every novice is always joined with ai\pther, that can inftruft him all the rime 
of their fowling: fo all the boat’s crew are match’d- in this manner. After their land¬ 
ing, they fallen their boat to the fides of a rock, and theft fix a wooden ladder, by laying 
a ftone at the foot of it, to prevent its falling into the fea; and when they are got up 
into the ifland*, all of them uncover *their heads, and make a turn fun-ways round, 
thanking God for their fcfety. The firft injunction given after landing, is not to eafe 
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Nature in that place where the boat lies, for that they reckon a crime <of the highcft na¬ 
ture, and of dangerous confequence to all their crew; for they have a great regard to 
that very piece of the rock upon which they firft fet their feet, after efcaping the danger 
of the ocean. 

The bigefl of thefe iflands is called Ifland-More ; it has the ruins of a chapel dedicated 
• to St. Fiannan, from whom the ifland derives its name. When they arc come within 
about ru enty paces of the altar, they all ft rip themfelves of their upper garments at once j 
and their upper clothes being laid upon a ftone, which Hands there on purpofe for that 
ufe, all the crew pray three times before they begin fowling : the firft day they fay the 
firft: prayer, advancing towards the chapel upon their knees ; the fecond prayer is faid 
as they go round the chapel; the third is faid hard by or at the chapel: and this is 
their morning fervice. Their vefpers are performed with the like number of prayers. 
Another rule is, that it is abfolutely unlawful to kill a fowl with a ftone, for that they 
reckon a great barbarity, and dire&ly contrary to ancient cuftom. 

It is alfo unlawful to kill a fowl before they afeend by the ladder. It is abfolutely 
unlawful to call the ifland of St. Kilda (which lies thirty leagues fouthward) by its proper 
Irifh name Hirt, but only the high country. They mull not fo much as once name the 
iflands in which they are fowling, by the ordinary name Fiannan, but only the country. 
There are feveral other things that mud not be called by their common names: e. g. 
vijk , which in the language of the natives fignifies water, they call burn : a rock, which 
in their language is creg, muft here be called cruey, i. e. hard : Ihore in their language 
ex prefled by claddath, muft here be called vab, 1. e. a cave: four in their language is 
expreffed gort, but muft here be called gaire, i. e. fliarp: flippery, which is exprefled. 
bog, muft be called foft: and feveral other things to this purpofe. They account it alfo 
unlawful to kill a fowl after evening-prayers. There is an ancient cuftom, by which the 
crew is obliged not to carry home any meep-fuet, let them kill ever fo many fheep in thefe 
iflands. One of their principal cuftoms is not to fteal or eat any thing unknown to 
their partner, elfe the'tranfgreffor (they fay) will certainly vomit it up; which they 
reckon as a juft judgment. When they have loaded their boat fufficiently with ftieep, 
fowls, eggs, down, filh, &c. they make the belt of their way homeward. It is obferved 
of the Iheep of thefe iflands, that they are exceeding fat, and have long horns. 

I had this fuperftitious account not only from feveral of the natives of the Lewis, but 
likewife from two who had been in the Fiannan iflands the preceding year. I alked one 
of them if he prayed at home as often and as fervently as he did when in the Fiannan 
iflands, and he plainly confelTed to me that he did not: adding further, that thefe re¬ 
mote iflands were places of inherent fandity j and that there'was none ever yet landed 
in them but found himfelf more difpofed to devotion there, than anywhere elfe. The 
ifland of Pigmies, or as the natives call it, the ifland of Little Men, is but offmall extent. 
There has been many fmall bones dug out of the ground here, refembling thofe of hu¬ 
man kind more than any other. This gave ground to a tradition which the natives have 
of a very low, ftatured pepple living once here, called Lufbirdan, i. e. Pigmies. 

The ifland Kona is reckoned about twenty leagues from die north-eaft point of Nefs 
in Lewis, and counted but a mile in length, and abeut half a mile in breadth: it hath a 
hill in the weft 1 part, and is only vifihle from the Lewis in a fair fummers* dpy. I had an 
account of this little ifland, and )the cuftom of it* from feveral natives of Lewis, who 
had been upon the place; but more particularly from Mr. Daniel Morifon, Minifter of 
Barvas, after his return from Rona ifland, which then belonged to him, as part of his 
glebe. Upon my* landing (fays he) the natives veceived me very affeftibnately, and ad- 
dreffed me with their ufualfalutation to a ftranger : “ God* fave you, pilgrim, you are 
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heartily welcome here ; for we have had repeated apparitions of your perfon among us, 
(after the manner of the fecond fight,) and we heartily congratulate your arrival in this 
our remote country.” One of the natives would needs exprefs his high efteemfov my 
perfon, by making a turn round about me fun-ways, and at the fame time bleffing me, 
and wifhing me all happinefs ; but I bid him let alone that piece of homage, telling him 
1 was fcnfible of his good meaning towards me : but this poor man was not a little difap* 
pointed, as were alfo his neighbours; for they doubted not but this ancient ceremony 
would have been very acceptable to me: and one of them told me, that this was a thing 
due to my character from them, as to their chi f and patron, and they could not nor 
would not fail to perform it. They conducted me to the little village where they dwell, 
and in the way thither there were three inclofures; and as 1 entered each of thefe, the in¬ 
habitants feverally faluted me, taking me by the hand, and faying, “ Traveller, you are 
welcome here.” They went along with me to the houfe that they had affigned for my 
lodging; where there was a bundle of ftraw lain on the floor, for a feat for me to fit 
upon. After a little time was fpent in general jlifcourfe, the inhabitants retired to their 
refpe&ive dwelling-houfes, and in this interval, they killed each man a (heep, being in 
all five, anfwerable ta the number of their families. The fkins of the fheep were entire, 
and flayed off fo from the neck to the tail, that they were in form like a fack. Thefe 
fkins being flayed off after this manner, were by the inhabitants inftantly filled with bar¬ 
ley-meal ; and this they gave me by way of a prefent: one of their number a&ed as 
fpcaker for the red, faying, “ Traveller, we are very fen Able of the favour you have 
done us in coming fo far with a defign to inftruft us in our way to happinefs, and at the 
fame time to venture your felf on the great ocean ; pray be pleafed to accept of this 
frnall prefent, which we humbly offer as an expr.fflon of our fincere love to you.” 
This 1 accepted, though in a very coarfe drefs;' but it was given with fuch an air of 
hofpitality and good-will, as deferved thanks. They prefented my man alfo with fome 
pecks of meal, as being likewifaju traveller: the boat’s-crew, having been in Rona be¬ 
fore, were not reckoned ftrangers, and therefore was no prefcnUgiven them, but their 
daily maintenance. 

There is a chapel here dedicated to St. Ronan, fenced with a ftone wall round it; 
and they take care to keep it neat and clean, and fweep it every day. There is an altar 
in it, on which there lies a big plank of wood about ten feet in length ; every foot has 
a hole in it, and in every hole a ftone, to which the natives aferibe feveral virtues: one 
of them is Angular, as they fay, for promoting fpeedy delivery to a woman in travail. 

They repeat the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments in the chapel every 
Sunday morning. They have cows, fheep, barley and oats, and live a hannlcfs life, be¬ 
ing perfectly ignorant of mod of thofe vices that abound in the world. They know no¬ 
thing of money or gold, having no occafion for either; they neither fell nor buy, but 
ouly barter for fuch little things as they want; they covet no wealth, being fully content 
and fatisfyed with food and raiment; though at the fame time they are very precife in 
the matter of property among themfelves: for none of them will by any means allow 
his neighbour to fifh within his property ; and every one mbft exactly obferve not to 
make any incroachment on his neighbour. They have an agreeable and hofpitable 
temper for all ftrangers: they concern not themfelves about the reft of mankind, t ex- 
cept the inhabitants in the north part of Lewis. *They take their firname from the co¬ 
lour of the fky, rain bow, and clouds. There are only five families in this fmall ifland, 
and every tenant hath his dwelling-houfe, a barn, a houfe where thc-irbeft eftefts are pre- 
ferved, a houfe for their cattle, and a porch on each fide of the door to keep off the 
rain or fnow. Their holies are built with ftone, and thatched with ftraw, which is kept 
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down with ropes of the fame, poifed with ftoncs. They wear the fame habit with 
thofe in Lewis, and fpeak only Irifli. When any of them come to the Lewis, "which is 
feldom, they are aftonifhed to fee fo many people. They much admire greyhounds, and 
love to have them in their company. They are mightily plealed at the light of horfes ; 
and one of them obferving a horfe to neigh, afked if that horfe laughed at him. A boy 
from Rona perceiving a colt run towards him, was fo much frighted at it, that he 
jumped into a bufli of nettles, where his whole {kin became full of blifters. 

Another of the natives of Rona having had the opportunity of travelling as far as 
Coni, in the fhire of Rofs, which is the feat of Sir Alexander Mac-kenzic, every thing 
he favv there was furprizing to him ; and when he heard the noife of thofe who walked 
in the rooms above him, he prefently fell to the ground, thinking thereby to fave his 
life, for he fuppofed that the houfe was coming down over his head. When Mr. Mori- 
fon the minilltr was in Rona, two of the natives courted a maid with intention to marry 
her; and being married to one of them afterwards, the other was not a little difappoint- 
ed, becaufe there was no other match far him in this ifland. The wind blowing fair, 
Mr. Morifon failed diredtly for Lewis; but after three hours failing was forced back to 
Rona by a contrary wind : and at his landing, the poor man that had loft his fweet- 
heart was overjoyed, and exprefled himfelf in thefe words; “ I blefs God and Ronan 
that you are returned again, for I hope you will now make me happy, and give me a 
-right to enjoy the woman every other year by turns, that fo we both may have iffue by 
her. Mr. Morifon could not refrain from finding at this unexpe&ed requeft, chid the 
poor man for his.unreafonable demand, and delired him to have patience for a year 
longer, and he would fend him a wife from Lewis ; but this did not eafe the poor man, 
u ho was tormented with the thoughts of dying without iiliie. 

Another who wanted a wife, and having got a {lulling from a fcaman that happened 
to land there, went and gave this {hilling to Mr. Morifon, to purchal'e him a wife in the 
Lewis, and fend her to him, for he was told that this piece of money was a thing of ex¬ 
traordinary value; ahd his deftre was gratified the enfuing year. 

About fourteen years ago a fwarm of rats, but none knows how, came into Rona, 
and in a fliort time eat up all the corn in the ifland. In a few months after, fome Tea¬ 
men landed there, who robbed the poor people of their bull. Thefe misfortunes, and 
the w ant of fupply from Lewis for the fpace of a year, occafioned the death of all that 
ancient race of people. The fteward of St. Kilda being by a {form driven in there, told 
me that he found a woman with her child at her breaft, both lying dead at the fide of a 
rock. Some years after, the minifter (to whom the ifland belongeth) fent a new colony 
to this ifland, with fuitable fupplies. The following year a boat was fent to them with 
foine more fupplies, and orders to receive the rents; but the boat being loft, as it is 
fuppr fed, I can give no further account of this late plantation. 

The inhabitants of this little ifland fay, that the cuckow is never feen or heard here, 
but after the death of the -Earl of Seaforth, or the minifter. 

The rock.Soulifker liqth four leagues to the eaft qf Rona ; it is a quarter of a mile in 
circumference, and abounds with great numbers of fea-fowl,*fuch as Solan geefe, guilla- 
mote, coulter-neb, puffin, and feveral other forts.« The fowl called the colk is found 
here; it is left than a gofife, all covered with down, and when it hatches it cafts its 
•feathers, which are of divers colours; it has a tufft on its head refembling that of a pea¬ 
cock, and a train longer than that of a houfe-cock, but the hen has not fo much orna¬ 
ment and beauty. 

The ifland Shat, or, as the natives call it, Ifland-More, lies to the eSft of Ufliinefs in 
$Lewis, about a league. There are three fmall iflands here j the two fouthern illands- 

1 are 
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are feparated only by fpring-tides, and are two miles in circumference. Ifland-More 
hath a chapel in it dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is fruitful in corn and grafs : the 
ifland joining to it on the weft is only for pafturagc. I faw a couple of eagles here: 
the natives told me, that thefe eagles would never fuller any of their kind to live there 
but thcmfelves, and that they drove away their young ones as foon as they were able to 
fly. And they told me likewife, that thofe eagles are fo careful of the place of their 
abode, that they never yet killed any Iheep or lamb in the ifland, though the bones of 
lambs, of fawns, and wild fowls, are frequently found in and about their neftsj fo that 
they make their purchafe in the oppofite illands, the neareft of which is a league diftant. 
This ifland is very llrong and inaccelfible, fave on one fide where the afeent is narrow, 
and fomewhat refembling a ftair, but a great deal more high and fteep; notwithftandirg 
which, the cows pafs and repafs by it fafely, tliough one would think it uneafy for a man 
to climb. About a mulket-fhot further north lies the biggeft of the illands called 
More, being two miles in circumference: it is fruitful in corn and pafturage, the cows 
here are much fatter than any I faw in the ifland of Lewis. There is a blue ftone on 
the furface of the ground here, moift while it lies there, but when dry, it becomes very 
hard ; it is capable of any impreflion, and I have feen a fet of table-men made of thi. 
ftone, prettily carved with different figures. There is a promontory in the north-end 
of the ifland of Lewis, called Europy-Point, which is fuppofed to be the furtheft to 
north-weft of any part in Europe. 

Thefe illands are divided into two pariflies, one called Barvas, and the other Ey or Y; 
both which are parfonages, and each of them having a minifter. The names of the 
churches in Lewis lfles, and the Saints to whom they were dedicated, are St. Columkil, 
in the ifland of that name; St Pharaer in Kaernefs, St. I.ennarvin Stcrnvay, St. Collun* 
in Ey, St. C.utchou in Garboft, St. Aula in Greafe, St. Michael in Tollolta, St. Collum 
in Garieu, St. Ronan in Eorobie, St. Thomas in Ilaboft, St. Peter in Shanaboft, St. 
Clement in Dell, Holy-Crofs Church in Galan, St. Brigit in Barone, St. Peter in Shia- 
dir, St. Mary in Barvas, St. John Baptift in Bragar, St. Kiaran in Liam Shadir, Sr. 
Michael in Kirvig, St. Macrel in Kirkiboft, St. Dondan in Little Berneray, St. Michael 
in the fame ifland, St. Peter in Pabbay ifland, St. Chriftopher's chapel in Uge, and 
Stornvay church : all thefe churches and chapels were, before the reformation, lanc- 
tuaries ; and if a man had committed murder, he was then fecure and fafe when once 
within their precin&s. 

They were in greater veneration in thofe days tban now: it was the conftdnt practice 
of the natives to kneel at fn;ft fight of the church, though at a great diftance from them, 
and then they faid their Pater-nofter. John Morifon of Bragir told me, that when he 
was a boy, and going to the church of St. Mulvay, he obferved the natives to kneel and 
and repeat the Patcr-nofter at four miles diftance from the church. The inhabitants of 
this ifland had an ancient cuftom to facrifke to a fea-god, called Shony, at Hallow-tide, 
in the manner following : the inhabitants round the ifland came to the church of St. 
Mulvay, having each man jus provifion along with him j every»family furnlfhed a peck 
of malt, and this was brewed into ale: one of their number was picked out to wade 
into the fea up to the middle, and carrying a cup of ale in his hand, ftandipg ftill in that 
pofture, cried out with a loud voice, frying, “ Shorty, J give you this cup of ale, hoping 
that you’ll be fo kind as to fend plenty of fea-ware, for insiching our ground the enfu- 
ing year .” and fo threw the cup of ale into the fea. This was performed in the night 
time. At his return to land, they all went to church, where there was a candle burning 
upon the altar: and then (landing filent for a little time, one of them gave a fignal, at 
which the candle was put otit, and immediately all of them we nt to the fields, where 
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they fell a drinking their ale, and fpent the remainder of the night in dancing and ring¬ 
ing, &c. 

The next morning they all returned home, being well fatisfied that they had punc¬ 
tually obferved this folcmn anniverfary, which they believed to be-a powerful means to 
procure a plentiful crop. Mr. Daniel and Mr. Kenneth Morifon,-minifters in Lewis, 
told me they fpent feveral years, before they could perfuade the vulgar natives to aban¬ 
don this ridiculous piece of fuperflition ; which is quite aboliflied for thefe thirty-two 
years part. 

The inhabitants arc all proteftants, except one family, who are Roman catholicks. 
I was told, that about fourteen years ago, three or four fiihermen, who then forfook 
the proteftant communion, and imbraced the Romiih faith, having the opportunity of a 
Popifh prieft on the place, they applied themfelves to him for fome of the holy water; it 
being ufual for the priefts to fprinkle it into the bays, as an infallible means to procure 
plenty of herring, as alfo to bring them into thofe nets that are befprinkled with it. 
Thefe fiihers accordingly- having got Ihe water, poured it upon their nets before they 
droped them into the fea; they likewife turned the infide of their coats outwards, after 
which they fet their nets in the evening at the ufual hour. The proteftant fifliers, who 
ufed no other means than throwing their nets into the fea, at the fame time were uncon¬ 
cerned ; but the Papifts being impatient and of expe&ation, got next morning betimes 
to draw their nets, and being come to the place, they foon perceived that all their nets 
were loft ; but the proteftants found their nets fafe, and full of herring : which was no 
finall mortification to the prieft and his profelites, and expofed them to the derifion of 
their neighbours. 

The proteftant natives obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Good-Friday, Eafter, and 
Michaelmas: upon this laft they have an anniverfary cavalcade, and then both fexes 
ride on horfe-back. 

There is a village^called Storn-Bay, at the head of the bay of that name; it confifts 
of about fixty families: there are fome houfes of entertainment in it, as alfo a church, 
and a fchool, in which Latin and Engliih are taught.. The fteward of the Lewis hath 
his refidmee in this village. The Lewis, which was pofleffed by Mack-leod of Lewis, 
for feveral centuries, is, fmee the reign of King James the fixth, become the property 
of the Earl of Seaforth, who ftill enjoys it. 

The IJle of Harries. 

THE Harries being feparated from Lewis is eighteen miles, from the Hufhinefs on 
the weftern ocean to Loch-8eafort in the eaft; from this bounding to the point of 
Strond in the fouth of Harries, it is twenty-four miles ; and in fome places four, five, 
and fix miles in breadth. The foil is almoft the fame with that of Lewis, and it pro¬ 
duces the fame forts of corn, but a greater increafe. 

i he air is temperately cold, and the natives endeavour to qualify it by taking a dofe 
of Aquavitse, or Brandy : for they brew no fuch liquors as’ Treftarig, or Ufquebaugh- 
baul. The caftcm coaft of Harries is generally rbeky and mountainous, covered with 
vtith-grafs an 3 heath. The weft fide is for the moil part arable on the fea-coaft ; fome 
parts of the hills on the eaft fide'are naked without earth. The foil being dry and fandy, 
is fruitful when manured with fea-ware. 1 he grals on the weft fide is mo ft clover 
a id da<y, which in the fummer yields a molt fragrant' fmell. Next jto Loch-Soafort, 
which for feme tinles divides the Lewis from Harries, is the notable harbour within the 
Wand, by fea-faring men called Glafs, and by the natives Seulpa: it is % mile and a half 
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long from fouth to north, and a mile in breadth. There is an entrance on the fouth 
and north ends of the ifle, and feveral good harboure in each, well known to the 
generality of feamen. Within the ifle is Loch-Tarbat, running four miles weft; it hath 
feveral fmall ifles, and is fometimes frequented by herring. Without the Loch there 
is plenty of cod, ling, and large eels.. 

About half a league further on the fame coaft lies Loch-Stoknefs, which is about a 
mile in length; there is a frelh-water lake at the entrance of the ifland, which affords 
oyfters, and feveral forts of fifh, the fea having accefs to it at fpring-tides. 

About a league and a half farther fouth, is Loch-Finilbay, an excellent though un¬ 
known harbour; the land lies low, and hides it from the fight of the fea-far : ng men, 
till they come very near the coaft. There are, befides this harbour, many creeks on 
this fide, for barks and leffer boats. 

Frefli-water lakes abound in this ifland, and are well ftored with trout, eels, and falmon. 
Each lake has a river running from it to the fea, from whence the falmon comes about 
the beginning of May, and fooner if the feafon be warm. The beft time for angling 
for falmon and'trout, is when a warm fouth-weft wind blows. They ufe earth-worms 
commonly for bait, but cockles attra& the falmon better than any other. 

There is variety of excellent fprings iffuing from all the mountains of this ifland, but 
the wells on the plains near the fea are not good. There is one remarkable fountain 
lately difeovered near Marvag-houfes, on the eaftem coaft, and has a large ftone by it, 
which is fufficient to dirett a ftranger to it. The natives find by experience that it is 
very eif;ftual for reftoring loft appetite; all that drink of it become very foon hungry, 
though they have eat plentifully but an hour before: the truth of this was confirmed 
to me by thofe that were perfectly well, and alfo by thofe tHat were infirm j for it had 
the fame effect on both. 

There is a well in the heath, a mile to the eaft from the village Borve; the natives 
fay that they find it efficacious againft cholics, flitches, and gravel. 

There are feveral caves in the mountains, and on each fide the coaft: the largeft 
and belt fortified by nature is that in the hill Ulweal, in the middle of a high rock ; 
the paffage leading to it is fo narrow, that one only can enter at a time. This advan¬ 
tage renders it fecure from any attempt; for one fingle man is able to keep off a 
thoufand, if he have but a ftaff in his hand, fince with the leaft touch of it he may 
throw the ftrongeft man down the rock. The cave is capacious enough for fifty men 
to lodge in : it hath two wells in it, one of which is excluded from dogs; for they fay 
that if a dog do but tafte.of the water, the well prefently drieth up: and for this rea- 
fon, all fuch as have occafion to lodge there take care to tie their dogs, that they may 
not have accefs to the water. The other well is called the Dog's-well, and is only drunk 
by them. 

There are feveral ancient forts ere&ed here, which the natives fay were built by the 
Danes; they are of a round form^ and have very thick walls, and a paffage in them 
by which one can go round the fort. Some of the ftones that compofe them are very 
large: thefe forts arc named after the villages in which they are built, as that in 
Borve is called Down-Borve, &c. They are built at convenient diftantfes on each fide 
the coaft, ahd there is a fort built in every one of the.leffer ifles. 

There are feveral ftones here erefted on one end, onfc of which is in the village of 
Borve, about feven feet high. There is another ftone of the fame height to be f'ecn 
in the oppofite* Ifle of Faranfay. There are feveral heaps of ftones commonly called 
karnes, on the tops of th§ hills and rifing grounds on the coaft, upon which they 
ufed to burn*heath, as a fignal of an approaching enemy. There was always afenti- 
VOJL. nu 4 F nc * 
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ncl at each karne to obferve the fea-coaft; the fteward of the ifle made frequent rounds 
to take notice of the fentinels, and if he found any of them afleep, he dripped them of 
their clothes, and deferred their perfonal punilhments to the proprietor of the place. 
This ifle produceth tue lame kind of cattle, lheep, and goats, that are in the Lewis. 
The natives gave me an account, that a couple of goats did grow wild on the hills, and 
after they had increafcd, they were obferved to bring forth their young twice a year! 

There are abundance of deer in the hills and mountains here, commonly called the 
Foreft, which is eighteen miles in length from ealt to weft; the number of deer com¬ 
puted to be in this place is at leaft two thoufand; and there is none permitted to hunt 
there without a licence from the fteward to the forefter. There is a particular moun¬ 
tain, and above a mile of Ground furrounding it, to which no man hath accefs to hunt, 
this place being referved for Macleod hiinfelf; who, when he is difpofed to hunt, is 
fure to find game enough there. 

Both hills and valleys in the foreft are jvell provided with plenty of good grafs mixed 
with heath, which is all the Ihelter thefe deer have during the winter and fpring } there 
is not a Ihrub of wood to be feen in all the foreft; and, when a ftorm comes, the 
deer betake themfelves to the fea*coaft, where they feed upon the alga marina, or fea- 
ware. 

The mertrick, a four-footed creature, about the fize of a big cat, is pretty numerous 
in this ifle; they have a fine (kin, which is fmooth as any fur, and of a brown colour. 
They fay that the dung of this animal yields a feent like muik. 

The amphibia here are otters and feals; the latter are eat by the meaner fort of peo¬ 
ple, who fay they are very nourifhing. The natives take them with nets, whofe ends 
are tied by a rope to the ftrong alga, or fea-ware, growing on the rocks. 

This iiland abounds with variety of land and fea-fowl, and particularly with very 
good hawks. 

There are eagles here of two forts; the one is of a large fize and grey colour, and 
thefe are very deftruCtive to the fawns, lheep, and lambs. 

The other is confiderably lefs, and black, and ihaped like a hawk, and more de¬ 
ftruCtive to the deer, &c. than the bigger fort. 

There are no venomous creatures of any kind here, except a little viper, which was 
not thought venomous till of late, that a woman died of a wound Ihe received from 
one of them. 

I have feen a great many rats in the village Rowdil, which became very troublefome 
to the natives, and deftroyed all their corn, milk, butter, cheefe, &c. They could 
not extirpate thefe vermin for fome time by all their endeavours. A confiderable 
number of cats was employed for this end, but were ftill worfted, and became per¬ 
fectly faint, becaufe overpowered by the rats, who were twenty to one. At length one 
of the natives, of more fagacity than his neighbours, found an expedient to renew his 
cat’s ftrength and courage, which was by giving it warm milk after every encounter 
with the rats;' and the like being given to all the'other cats after every battk, fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that they left not one rat alive, nqtwithftanding the great number of 
them on the place. 

On the eaft fide the village Rawdil, there is a circle of ftone, within eight yards of 
the Ihore; it is about three fathom under water, and about two ftories high ; it is in 
form ^roader above than below, like to the lower ftory of a kiln: 1 faw it perfectly on 
one fide, but the f^foa being then windy, hindered me from a full view of it. The 
• satives fay that there is fuch another circle of lefs compals in the pool Borodii, on the 
other fide the bay. 


The. 
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The fliore on the weft coaft 01 this iiland affords a variety of curious (lieTIs and walks; 
as Tellina and Turbines of various kinds ; thin Patella, ftreaked blue, various coloured, 
Peflcncs, fome blue, and fame of orange colours. 

The Os-Jipie is found on the land in great quantities. The natives pulverize it, and 
take a dole of it in boiled milk, which is found by experience to be an effe&ual remedy 
againft the diarrhea and dyfenteria. They rub this powder likewife, to take off the 
film on the eyes of fheep. 

There is variety of nuts, called Molluka beans, fome of which are ufed as amulets 
againft witchcraft, or an evil eye, particularly the white one; and, upon this account, they 
are wore about children’s necks, and if any evil eye is intended to them, they lay the 
nut changes into a black colour. That they did change colour, I found trre by my 
own obfervation, biit cannot be pofitive as to the caul'e of it. 

Malcolm Campbell, fteward of Harries, told me, that fome weeks before my arrival 
there, all his cows gave blood inftead of milk for feveral days together: one of the 
neighbours told his wife that this mult be witchcraft, and it would be eafy to remote 
it, if fhe would but take the white nut, called the Virgin Mary’s nut, and lay it m the 
pail into which fhe was to milk the cows. This advice file prefently followed, and having 
milked one cow into the pail with the nut in it, the milk was all blood, and the nut 
changed its colour into dark brown ; fhe ufed the nut again, and all the cows gave pure 
good milk, which they aferibe to the virtue of the nut. This very nut Mr. Campbell 
prefented me with, and I keep it flill by me. 

Some fmall quantity of ambergreafe hath been found on the coaft of the iiland Ber- 
nera. I was told that a weaver in this ifland h^d burnt a lump of it, to fhow him a 
light for the molt part of the night, but the ftrong (cent of it made his head ache ex¬ 
ceedingly, by which it was difeovered. * 

An ancient woman, about ftxty years of age, here loft her hearing, and having no 
phyfician to give her advice, fhe would needs try an experiment hcrfelf, which was 
thus: fhe took a quill with which fhe ordinarily fnufhed hfr tobacco, and filling it 
with the powder of tobacco, poured it into her car; which had the defired elFett, for 
fhe could hear perfe&ly well next day. Another neighbour about the fame age, having 
loft her hearing l'ome time after, recovered it by the fame experiment, as I was told by 
the natives. 

The fheep which feed here on fandy ground, become blind fometimes, and are cured 
by rubbing chalk in their eyes. 

A fervant of Sir Normond Macleod’s living in the ifland of Bernera, had a mare 
that brought forth a foal with both the hinder feet cloven, which died about a year 
after: the natives concluded that it was a bad omen to the owner, and his death, Which 
followed in a few years after, confirmed them in their opinion. 

The natives make ufe of the feeds of a white wild carrot, inftead of Imps, for brew¬ 
ing their beer; and they fay that it anfwers the end fufficiently well, and gives the drink 
a good rclilh befides. , 

John Campbell, forefter of liarries, makes ufe of this lingular remedy for a cold: 
he walks into the lea up to the. middle with his clothes on, and immediately after 
goes to bed in his wet clothes, and then laying, the bcd-clothes over* him, procures a 
f'weat, which removes the diftemper; and this, he*told me, is his only remedy for all 
manner of colds. One of the faid John Campbell’s fdrvants having his check fwelled, 
and there being no phyfician near, he afked his mafter’s advice; he knew nothing 
proper for hhn, but however bid him apply a plaifter of warnv barley-dough to the 
place affe&ed. This afftiagcd the fwelling, and drew out of the flefh a little worm, 
* . 4 f 2 about 
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about half an inch in length, and about the bignefs - of a goofe-quill, having a pointed 
head, and many little feet on each fide: this worm they call Allan, and it hath been 
found in the head and neck of feveral perfons that I have feen ih the ifle of Skie. 

Allium Lali/olium, a kind of wild garlic, is much ufed by fome of the natives, as a 
remedy againft the Hone : they boil it in water, and drink the infufion, 'and it expels 
land powerfully with great eafe. 

, The natives told me, that the rock on the eaft fide of Harries, in the found of ifland 
dais, hath a vacuity near the front, on the north-weft fide of the found; in which 
they fay there is a ftone that they call the Lunar-ftone, which advances and retires ac¬ 
cording to the increafe and decreafe of the Moon. 

A poor man born in the village Rowdil, commonly called St. Clemente-blind, loft 
his fight at every change of the moon, which obliged him to keep his bed for' a day or 
two, and then recovered his fight. 

The inferior iflands belonging, to Harries are as follow : the ifland Bernera is five 
miles in circumference, and lies about twe leagues to the fouth of Harries. The foil-is 
fandy for the nioft part, and yields a great produdl: of barley and rye in a plentiful year, 
efpecially if the ground be enriched by fea-ware, and that there be rain enough to 
fatisfy the dry foil. I had the opportunity to travel this ifland feveral times, and upon 
a Arid inquiry I found the product of barley to be fometimes twenty-fold and upwards, 
and at that time all the eaft fide of the ifland produced thirty fold. This hath been 
confirmed to me by the natives, particularly by Sir Normond Macleod, who poffefles 
the ifland; he likewife confirmed to me the account given by all the natives of Harries 
and South-Vift, viz. that one barley-grain produces in fome places feven, ten, twelve, 
and fourteen ears of barley; of which he himfelf being diffident for fome time, was at 
the pains-to fearch nicely Yhe root of one grain after fome weeks growth, and found 
that from this one grain many ears had been grown up. But this happens not, except 
when the feafon is very favourable, - or in grounds that have not been cultivated fome 
years before; which, if manured with fea-ware, feldom fail to produce an extraordinary 
crop. It is obferved in this ifland, as elfewhere, that when the ground is dug up with 
fpades, and the turfs turned upfide down, and covered with fea-ware, it yields a better 
product than when it is ploughed. 

There is a frefh-water lake in this ifland, called Loch-Bruift, in which there are 
fmall iflands abounding with land and fea-fowl, which build there in the fummer. 
There is likwife plenty of eels in this lake, which are eafieft caught in September j 
and then the natives carry lights with them in the night-time to the rivulet running 
from the lake, in which the eels fall down to the lea in heaps together. 

This ifland in the fummer is covered all over with clover and daify, except in the 
corn-fields. There is to be feen about 'the houfes of Bernera, for the fpace of a mile, 
a foft fubftance, in fhew and colour exactly refembling the fea-plant called flake, and 
grows very thick among the grafsv The natives fay, that it is. the produft of a dry hot 
foil; it grows,likewife in tjie tops of feveral hills in the ifland of Harries. 

It is proper to add here an account of feveral ftrange irregularities in the tides, on. 
Bernera coaft, by Sir Robert Murray, mentioned in«the Phil. Tran factions. 

The tides inefeafe and decreafe gradually, according to the moon’s age, fo as about 
the third day after the new and full moon, in the Weltern Ifles and Continent they are- 
commonly at the higheft, and about the quarter moons at the loweft : (the former called- 
fpring-tides, the other neap-tides.) The tides from the quarter to the higheft fpring- 
tide increafe in a certain proportion, and from the fpring-tide to the quafter-tide in like 
proportion r and the ebbs rife and fall always after the fame manner. 
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It is fuppofed that the increafe of tides is made in the proportion of fines: the fir it 
increafe exceeds the loweft in a fmall proportion, the next in a greater, the third greater 
than that, and fo on to the middlenioit, whereof the excefs is gr^ateit; dimimlhin"- 
again from that to the higheft ipring-tide, fo as the proportions before and after the 
middle do anfvver one another. And likewife from the higheft fpring tide to the 
loweft neap-tide, the decreafes feem to keep the like proportions; and this commonly 
falls out when no wind or other accident caufes an alteration. At the beginning of 
each flood on the coaft, the tide moves fafter, but in a ftnail degree, increasing its fwift- 
nefs till towards the middle of the flood ; and then decreafing in fwiftnef's again from 
the middle to the top of the high-water; it is fuppofed that the inequal fpaces of time, 
the increafe and decreafe of fwiftnefs, and confequcntly the degrees of the rifirgs and 
fallings of the fame unequal fpaces of time, are performed according to the proportion 
of lines. The proportion cannot hold preeifely and exactly in regard of the inequali¬ 
ties that fall out in the periods of the tides, which are believed to follow certain politions 
of the moon in regard to the equinox, which ye known not to keep a pivcile conftant 
courfe; fo that there not being equal portions of time between one new moon and an*, 
other, the moon's return to the fame meridian cannot be always performed in the fame 
time. And the tides from the new moon being not always the fame in number, or 
fometimes but fifty feven, fometiines fifty eight, foinetimes fifty-nine, (without any 
certain order or fucceflion) is another evidence of the difficulty of reducing this to any 
great exa&nefs. 

At the eall end of this iffc there is a ftrange reciprocation of the flux and reflux of 
the fea. There is another no Ids remarkable upon the weft fide of the Long Ifland ; 
the tides which come from the fouth-weft run along the coaft northward; fo that 
during the ordinary courfe of the tides, the flood runs eaft ii/thc Frith where Berneray 
lies, and the ebb weft ; and ihus the fea ebbs and flows orderly, fome four days before 
the full and change, and as long after ; (the ordinary fpring-tides riling fome fourteen 
or fifteen foot upright, and all the reft proportionally, as in other places,) but after¬ 
wards, for four days before the quarter moons, and as long after, there is conftantly a 
great and fingular variation. For then (a loutherly moon making there the full fea) 
the courfe of the tide being caftward, when it begins to flow, which is about nine and 
a half of the clock, it no: only continues fo about three and a half in the afternoon, 
that it he high-water; but after it begins to ebb, the current runs on Hill eaftward 
during the whole ebb ; fo that it runs eaftward twelve hours together, that is, all day 
long, from about nine and a half in the morning till about nine and a half at night. But 
then when the night-tide begins to flow, the current turns, and runs weftward ail night, 
during both flood and ebb, for fome twelve hours more, as it did eaftward the day 
before. And thus the reciprocations continue, one flood and ebb running twelve hours 
eaftward, and another twelve hours weftward, till four days before the full and new 
moon; and then they refume their ordinary regular courfe as before, running eaft during 
the fix hours of flood, and weft during the fix of ebb. 

There is another extraordinary irregularity in the tides,* which never fails: that 
whereas between the vernal and autumnal equinox, that is, for fix months together, the 
courfe of irregular tides about the quarter moons^ is to run all day, iv hours, gs from 
about nine and a half to nine and a half or ten, exattly-eaftward ; all night, that is, twelve 
hours more, weftward ; during the other fix months, from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox, the current runs all day weftward, and all night eaftward. I have obferved 
the tides as above, for the fpace of fame days both in April, May* July, and Auguft. 
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The natives have frequent opportunities to fee this both day and night, and they all 
agree that the tides run as mentioned above. 

There is a couple of ravens in this illand, which brat away all ravenous fowls, and 
when their young are able to liy abroad, they beat them alfo out of the ifiand, but not 
without many blows, and a great noife. 

There are two chapels in this ifle; to wit, St. A faph’s and St. Columbus's chapel. 
There is a ftone eroded near the former, which is eight feet high, and two feet thick. 

About half a league from Bernera, to the welhvard, lies the illand Pabbay, three miles 
in circumference, and having a mountain in the middle. The foil is Tandy, and fruitful 
in corn and grafs, and the natives have lately dil'covered here a white marble. The 
weft end of this illand, which looks to St. Kilda, is called the Wooden Harbour, becaufe 
the fands at low-water difeover feveral trees that have formerly grown there. Sir Nor- 
mond Macleod told me, that he had l'een a tree cut there, which was afterwards made 
into a harrow'. 

There are two chapels in this ifland„ one of which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
the other to St. Muluag. 

The fteward of Kilda, who lives in Pabbay, is accuftomed in time of a ftorm to tie a 
bundle of puddings, made of the fat of fea-fowl, to the end of his cable, and lets it 
fall into the fea behind the rudder; this,' he fays, hinders the waves from breaking, 
and calms the fea; but the feent of the greafe attra&s the whales, which put the velicl 
ill danger. 

About half a league to the north of Pabbay, lies the ifle Sellay, a mile in circumfe¬ 
rence, that yields extraordinary pallurage for fheep, fo that they become fat very foon; 
tliey have the biggeft horns that ever I faw on Iheep. 

About a league fartheAto the north, lies the ifle Taranfay, very fruitful in corn and 
grafs, and yields much yellow talk. It is three miles in circumference, and has two 
chapels, one dedicated to St. Tarran, the other to St. Keith. 

There is an antienf tradition among the natives here, .that a man muft not be buried 
in St. Tarran’s, nor a woman in St. Keith’s, becaufe otherwife the corpfe would be found 
above-ground the day after it is interred. I told them this was a molt ridiculous fancy, 
which they might foon perceive by experience, if they would but put it to a trial. 
Roderick Campbell, who refides there, being of my opinion, refolved to embrace the 
firft opportunity that offered, in order to undeceive the credulous vulgar; and accord¬ 
ingly a poor man in this illand, who died a year after, was buried in St. Tarran’s cha¬ 
pel, contrary to the ancient cuftom and tradition of this place, but his corpfe is ftill in 
the grave, from whence it is not like to rife until the general refurre&ion. This in- 
ftance has delivered the credulotis natives from this unreafonable fancy. This illand 
is a mile diftant from the main land of Harries, and when the inhabitants go from this 
ifiand to Harries, with a defign to flay for any time, they agree with thole that carry 
them over, on a particular motion of walking upon a certain piece of ground, unknown 
to every body but themfelves, as a fignal to bring thpm back. 

Three leagues to the weftward of this ifiand lies Gafker, about half a mile in circum¬ 
ference ; it excels any other plot of its extent fonfruitfuinefs in grafs and product of 
milk ;. it maintains eight or ten cow$. The natives kill l’eals here, which are very big. 

About two leagues farther north lies the illand Scarp, two miles in circumference, 
and is a high land covered with heath and grafs. 

Between Bcmera and the main land of Harries lies the ifiand Entity, which is above 
two miles in circumference, and for the moft port arable ground, which is fruitful in 
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corn and grafs; there is an old chapel here for the ufe of the natives; and there was 
lately difcovered a grave in the weft end of the ifland, in which was found a pair of 
fcales made of brafs, and a little hammer, both which were finely poliftied. 

Between Enfay and the main land of Harries, lie feveral fmali iflands, fitter for paf- 
turage than cultivation. 

1 he little ifland Quedam hath a vein of adamant ftone, in the front of the rock. 
The natives fay that mice do not live in this ifland, and when they chance to be carried 
thither among corn they die quickly after. Without thefe fmali iflands, there is a trad 
of fmali ifles in the fame line with the eaft fide of the Harries and North-Vift ; they 
are in all refpedts of the fame nature with thofe two iflands, fo that the fight of them 
is apt to difpofe one to think that they have been once united together. 

The mod foutherly of thefe iflands, and the neareft to North-Vift is Hermetra, two 
miles in circumference: it is a moorifli foil, covered all over almoft with heath, except 
here and there a few piles of grafs, and the plaqt milk-wort; yet, notwithftanding this 
difadvantage, it is certainly the belt fpot of its extent lor pafturage, among thefe ifles, 
and affords great plenty of milk in January and February beyond what can be feen in 
the other iflands. 

1 faw here the foundation of a houfe built by the Englilh, in Charles the Firft’s 
time, for one of their magazines to lay up the calk, fait, &c. for carrying on the filhery, 
which was then begun in the Weftern Iflands; but this defign mifearried becaufe of 
the civil wars which then broke out. 

The channel between Harries and North Vift, is above three leagues in breadth, and 
abounds with rocks, as well under as above water; though at the fame time veffels of 
three hundred tons have gone through it, from eaft to weft,shaving the advantage of 
one of the natives for a pilot. Some fixteen years ago, one Captain Froft was fafely 
conduced in this manner. The Harries belongs in property to the Laird of Macleod ; 
lie and all the inhabitants are Proteftanis, and obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Good- 
Friday, and St. Michael's day; upon the latter, they rendezvous on horfeback, and 
make their cavalcade on the lands at low water. 

The ifland of North-Vift lies about three leagues to the fouth of the ifland of Har¬ 
ries, being in form of a fcmicircle, the diameter of which looks to the eaft, and is moun¬ 
tainous and full of heath, and fitter for pafturage than cultivation. The weft fide is of 
a quite different foil, arable and plain ; the whole is in length from fouth to north nine 
miles, and about thirty in circumference. 

There are four mountains in the middle, two lie within lefs than a mile of each 
other, and are called South and North-Lee. All the hills and heath afford good paf¬ 
turage, though it confifts as much of heath as grafs. The arable ground hath a mixture 
of clay in fome places, and it is covered all over in fummer time and harveft with clover, 
daify, and variety of other plants, pleafant to the fight, and of a very fragrant fmell; 
and abounds with black cattle and Iheep. The foil is very grateful to the hufband- 
man, yielding a produce of. barley, from ten to thirtyfold in a plentiful year; provided 
the ground be manured with feu-warp, and that it have rain proportionable fo the foil. 
I have, upon feveral occafions, enquired concerning the produce of barky in this aqd 
the neighbouring iflands; the fame being much doubled in the fouth of Scotland, as 
well as in England ; and, upon the whole, I have been affured by the moft ancient and 
iuduftrious of the natives, that the increafe is the fame as mentioned before in Harries. 

They told mej likewife, that a plot of ground which hath lain unqianured for fome 
.years, would, in a very plentiful feafon produce fourteen ears of barley from one grain ; 
feveral ridges were then lliewed me of this extraordinary growth in different places. 
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number of able fpg^nen be yearly trained for the ufe' and fervice of the nation,.and the 
nation thereby put ifl a better capacity for undertaking and lupporting greater projects 
of trade in the more remote parts of the world, but likewife many poor people would 
be employed who are ready to Jlarve. And it is more reafonable we (hould fifli in our 
own feas, than for (Irang^j*: fo to do ; and I do greatly queftion if the Hollanders, 
Hamburghers or others, would fo permit us to fifli in any feasfo nigh to their land* de¬ 
pending on their fovereignty, as wc do them. 

And for this end fliipping would be encouraged by the government, and trading mer¬ 
chants, as the Hollanders, do, an inftance whereof we Raid when in Zetland: a Holland 
(hip came into Braffa Sound from cruizing about the Fair Me, watting for the Eaft India 
fleet, having in her wine, brandy, victuals, &c. for their ufe, that they might be re- 
ire filed before they arrived at their port, and this the trading company negledt not ordi¬ 
narily to do. which ftieweth they are great" encouragers of trade ; and for the encou¬ 
raging of trade, taxations impofed upon fliipping (hould be cafy, efpccially now when 
the trade is fo low, that many merchants and (hip-inafters, after they have hazarded 
their lives and their all, do return iofers home j for if otherwife, no wonder that all con¬ 
cerned in trade be difpirited and difeouraged in. attempting any thing that is noble, 
which might tend to the nation’s public good. 

Chap. X.— Concerning Pightland-Firth , the feveral Tides which meet there, the Danger 

of Pajfage , &c. 

THE noife that Pightland-Firth makes among many who only have heard thereof, as. 
being noted and famous for its danger to paffengers, and the caufes which concur to 
render it fo, awakened us more particularly to enquire concerning it, which we had 
opportunity to do in out return from Zetland by Orkney to Caithnefs : and therefore 
feeing we paffed it in our voyage, I (hall not altogether pafs it in this narrative, but commu¬ 
nicate to theinquifitij'e what I know either from my own or others’ obfervation anentit. 

This firth is commonly called PidHand, Pightland, or Penthland-Firth, doubtlefs from 
the Pifts whofe kingdom of old Orkney was, divided by this firth from the continent 
of Scotland. Btaw, in his Atlas or Geography, tells us of a certain tradition, (hewing 
how it came firft to be fo denominated ; that the Pidts on a time being defeated by the 
Scots, who purfued the vidlory unto Caithnefs and Dungi(by-hcad, where the vanquiflied 
remnant, lb hotly purfued, not judging themfelves fare, were forced to take boats and 
go over the firth to Orkney j but the Orkney-men convening upon the alarm of their 
landing, did fo warmly receive them with a (harp conflidt, that the Pidts were obliged 
to retire and take themfelves to their boats again, with which they going off, and not 
acquainted with the running of the tides, they all perilhed ; upon which fad cataftrophe, 
fo fatal to the Pidlifh nation, this firth ever fince was called Pidtland, orTightland-Firth. 
Buchanan calls it Pentftland-Firth, as it is commonly pronounced, from one Penthus; 
but who this Pentlnls was,'our hiflorian hath not been pleafed to impart unto us: Nam 
Penthlandici montes et /return Penthlandicum a Pentho non a Piflo compofita -videri poffunt. 
Some hiftorians relate that the Pidts coming firft out of Germany into Orkney, which 
they inhabited for a fealon, thence, they palled over to Caithnefs and othpr parts of the 
north‘of Scotland; fo that hence this firtn is called Pidtland-Firth. • 

* The firtifss faid to be twelve miles broad, and I think they are but (hort; but this 
may be abundantly compehfed by the danger of the paffage: it is bounded on the north 
by the ifles of Orkney, and on the fouth by Ddngffby-head in Caithaefs; to the weft 
‘•is the Deucaledoniag. Ocean, whence the flopd comesj and to the eaft is the German 
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Ocean* whence the ebb runneth. The landing-places are Burwick, the foutht*rnmoft 
point of South Ronaldfha in Orkney, and Dungitby-head the northcrnm'oft in, Caith¬ 
nefs,, called alfo John Grott’s Houfe, the^iorthernmoft houfe in Scotland •, the man who 
now Kveth in it and keepeth an inn there is called John Grot, who faith this houfe hath 
been in the^poffeflion of his predeceffors df that name for fqpie hundreds of years j which 
name of Grot is frequent in Caithnefs. Upon the fand by John Grot’s houfe are found 
many fmall pleafant buckies and fliells, beautified with diverfe colours, which fome ule 
to put upon a firing as beads, and account much of for their rarity. It is alfo obferved 
of thefe ihells, that not one cot be found altogether like another; and upon the review 
of the parcel I had, I difeemed fome difference among them, which variety renders 
them the more beautiful. 

In the firth are the ifles of Swinna, Stroma, and Pightland-Skerries. From Burwick 
td the weft-north-weft lies Swinna, one.of the ifles of Orkney ; a little ifle wherein are 
fome inhabitants* who have a good filhing about the ifle, but often with great danger, 
not only becaufe it is in Pightland-firth, where many tides do go, but becaufe of fome 
dangerous wells or whirlpools which are nigh unto it. From Burwick about five or 
fix miles to the fouth-eaft lies Pightland-Skerries, dangerous to feamen; thefe Skerries 
being in the mouth of the firth to the eaft, upon which both in ebb and flood there 
goes a great fea; therein is fome good pafture, but not inhabited, fave fometimesin the 
iummer feafon. In the firth alfo is the ifle of Stroma, a little pleafant ifle, abounding 
with corns, about a mile and an half long, and half a mile broad, and though it be in 
the firth, yet it is not reckoned as one of the ifles of Orkney, becaufe of its vicinity to 
Caithnefs, from which it is but about two miles diftant, and this is the only ifle which 
belongs unto Caithnefs, and is ftill under the jurifdiftion of the lords of that country. 

Befides the ifles there are fome fkerries, as before Burwick; not half a mile from 
land, there is onejecn at an ebb, upon which three years ago was call away a lhip be¬ 
longing to Aberdeen, and all the men in her, as they fay, were loft. 

Although the fea in this firth floweth and ebbeth twice in the»twenty-four hours, as 
it doth in other places, yet there is a meeting of many tides here, which running con¬ 
trary one to another, caufe that great rage, and as it were a conflict of waters, which is 
terrible to behold, and dangerous to engage with : what is the number of thefe tides 
cannot well be condefcended upon, fome fay thirteen, others eighteen, and others 
twenty-four. Blaw, in his Geography, hintetn at this, and the reafon thereof, Ihewing 
that the fea running among the Orkney Ifles, is thereby reftrained, and made to go 
through the ifles as fo many water-fpouts, which meeting in this firth render it fo formi¬ 
dable and dangerous. But becaufe of the pertinency and elegancy of the hiitorian 
upon this head, I lhall give his own words: Frctum hoc navigantibus formidabile , neque 
niftJlatis temforibus , quanquam pojitis ventis , trajeftui opportimum. Cauja eft 'cum a/ius 
marts quotidie a feptentrionibus incitetur in his locis Orchadas circumfufus iifque interfujus , 
hie primum objetiu terrorism coercetur , unde vis ilia immenfa aquarum multis canalibus in - 
fulas Mas permcans , dein reliquo mari in hoc freto effufa , luSlantibas ctiam mans Vcrgivii et 
Orientals undis fortnidabUes aquarutq vortices cum/ummo naviumpericulo creat. And indeed 
when we fee the many impetuous tides coming out into this firth, from among the ifles 
of Orkney, each bearing that courfoto which they t are determines, by thp land and Hies 
they waflt and beat upon, we will not judge it .ftrange, .that there ihould be' fuch a 
meeting of tides in this firth; for, as fome exprefe it, “.Every craig -1 ug«Aiakes a new 
tideand many craigs and lugs are there here. * 

Hence it is (tear that the tide will run with a greater rapidity and force in* fome 
places than in others} as when We pafs that part of th2-firth, whire we meet with the* 
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tide in the ebb running off the fides of Pightland Skerries from fouth-eaft, down into th« 
■Swelchie of Stroma, then the men muff ply their oars and work hard, left they be'borne 
down into the Swelchie, a dangerous place. When alfo we are three or four miles 
from Caithncfs, there is another fuch rapid current coining from the fouth of Dungis- 
by-bead out of Murray, firtj^ running upon' Stroma, both into, the Swelchie op the 
north, and into the Merry-men of May on the fouth end of the iile. In our paffage 
through, this current, for half an hour, we made not, as we could obferve, ’one..foot of. 
way, though there were four men tugging at the oars, and no wind blowing; and in 
all probability we had been carried down upon Stoma, iftan able man, a paffenger, had 
not taken an oar, fo that then there were three oars upon our (larboard fide. Hence 
in fome places there is a fwift, and in others a foft running tide, which the boatmen 
being well acquainted with, they will fometimes reft from their hard labour and refrelh 
themfelves a little. - 

In our paffage we fee the currents before we engage with them, running like the 
torrents of fome great rivers, and in fo*nc places \ve will fee the waters fmooth, and 
rough round about; the rcalon wherefore of I know not, if it be not becaufe of fome 
tides meeting there, and, as it were, for fome time quiefeent in their centre, fomething 
like unto which I have obferved in the meeting of feveral rivers in one place. 

In the firth are fcvcral places remarkable for their danger, as the wells of Swinna, 
whereof fome are on the eaft fide and others on the well fide of the ifle, they are like 
unto whirlpools, turning about with fuch violence, that if any boat come nigh unto 
them, theyjvill luck or draw it in, and then turneth it about until it be fwallowed up : 
but thefe wells are only dangerous in a calm, and feamen or fifhers to prevent their 
danger thereby ufe, when they come near them to call in an oar, barrel, or fuch like 
thing, on which the wells clofing, they fafely pafs over. The minifter of the place told 
me, that about twenty y&irs ago there were two fifher-boats there, who coming nigh 
the wells, the men in the one boat feeing their danger, one of theie men thus afraid 
took hold of the other, boat by them, and both boats were fwallowed up. One of the 
minifters of Zetland told me, there were three of thefe boats, it fo falling out, that he 
paffed the firth the very day after they perifhed : yet notvvithftanding of thefe dangers 
the fifhers will not defill from fiihing about thefe wells; for they obferve the nearer 
they come to them, the have the filhes both greater, better, and more numerous, fo. 
‘the fifties draw the men, and the wells draw both. 

Near to thefe Skerries before Burwick formerly mentioned, are alfa two or three 
wells, called the Wells of Tiftala, only dangerous in a flood, as the wells of Swinna 
are in an ebb; theie wells, as fome do judge, are caufed by an (flatus or gap in the earth 
below: further I would offer this confideration, that whereas all thefe wc.J!s are nigh, 
unto ragged rocks, conftantly beat upon by the tides, there may be fome fccrct con¬ 
veyances of the water into caverns at the bottom of the rock, jErorn which they may. 
pals into fome other places, where they rife again, and that even ip the fame firth, 
though fuch places b6 unknown, as it is (loried of many rivers, which .fall into, and run 
many miles below the earth, and come out again in other places.- But that which I 
judge to* be more fimple, is that feveral tides running upon the rocks, jind thence re¬ 
turning and meeting With other tiejes, caufe fuch % whirl as we fee behind mill-wheels,. 
Some of the water coming from, and another part as it were appealing to 'return uppn 
th£ wheel, tfbich caufe fuch whirl, and no more doth the whirls in the firth require a 
hiatus in the earth or a fubterraneous paffage, than the whirls in. the null’s water- 
courfts: as for their fwatlowin| up of boats which are no more feen, this, doth not prove 
it; for thefe boats'-n^y be broken beneath, the water upon rocks or the like, and the 
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broken timber go to the fea,'of which there is enough found call aftaore upon there illes. 
But many things of this nature are hidden to us, and we can only give our conjt&urcs* 
airient them. * n 

' There is alfo in this firth the Swelchie of Stroma, a very dangerous place at the 
north end of the file of Stroma, where there is a meeting of feveral tides which caufeth 
the water to rage and make a dreadful noife, heard at fome difiance ; as likewife the 
Tea-billows are raifed high, and appear white and frothy, very terrible to behold, efpc;i- 
ally if any ftortn be lying on. Jelling unto which all pafiengers carefully labour to avoid ; 
as a gentleman related to me, that once he was in great danger, the feamen giving 
themfclves over for loft, though three miles from the Swelchie, and that in a dead calm, 
when within two or three pair of butts to Stroma, and though fo near land, they had 
been carried down into and perifiied by this Swelchie, as they all laid their account, 
if the Lord had not fpeedily caufed a northern wind to blow, whereby they got hold 

of Stroma. . 

There is another dangerous place at the fobth end of this ifle of Stroma, where is 
alfo a great coivflidt of water, called the Merry-menof May, fo called from the houfc of 
Mey, a gentleman’s dwelling in Caithnefs, oppofite to this ifle, and called Merry-men 
becaufe of the leaping and dancing, as it were, of the waters there, though mirth and 
dancing be far from the miuds ot the Teamen and pafiengers, who fliall be fo unhappy 
as to fall in among them, cfpecially when any fea is going. 

Seeing from w'hat hath been laid this firth is fo very dangerous to pafs, no wonder 
that the mariners and others be very careful to lay hold on the fitted occafion for a fafe 
paflage, which they find to be a little before the turning of the tide, when it is beginning 
to ebb on the fhore, but the flood is yet running in the fea, then they ufe to go off, 
that fo when they are in or nigh unto the middle of the firth,.,the tide may be upon the 
turn, which caufefh for fome time a ftill and quiet fea, (as to the running of the tides,) 
and the feamen are not fo put to it, in wreftling either againft flood or ebb. Buchanan, 
fpeaking of thefe feas and the rapid tides, elegantly expreffesh himfelf: tfuar funt 
tempe/latcs quibus ha anguftia font fuperabiles, aut cum ajiuum relapfu cejfante undarum 
conJUftu , mare tranquillatur , aut ubi plena alveo aquor ad fummum incrementi pervenit , 
langucfcente utrinque vi ilia , qua .undas concilabat, veluti rcccptui, canentc occano procellis 
ct vorticefts pelagi commoti molibus fe velut in fua cajlra recipientibus. 

Any wind, they obferve, will take them over from Burwick to Caithnefs, if tided 
right, and the wind not in fouth-weft, or nigh to that point, and fo from Caithnefs to 
Burwick if not in the north-eaft, or nigh'to it. But the north-weft wind they call the 
king of the firth, not only, I judge, becaufe it will both take them from Caithnefs to 
Orkney, and from Orkney to Caithnefs, but alfo becaufe if it blow any thing, it kcep- 
eth them up in an ebb from falling into the wells ot Swinna, the Swelchie of Stro- 
ma, and the Merry-men of Mcy. By tiding right alfo they can come over by the 
help of oars, though there be no wind : and at any time, though they obferve not the 
tide, they can pafs from Orkney to Caithnefs if it blow a good gale from north-eaft, and 
fo from Caithnefs to Orkney if tho like blow from fouth-weft. The boatmen who ufe 
to pafs the firth, from their experience know it beft, and can avoid the fwell of a fea, 
when- perfoijs of greater fkill cennAt do it. * • • . 

At no timfe is there any anchoring in this firth, for if any through ignor&nce % or 
otherwife attempt it, within a little "time they muft eithei»cut their cables* as fome have 
done, and be gone y or elfe if their anchors or cables brdak not, they will be ridden 
under: the experience whereof one of our (hips lately had, who calling anchor eVen in 

the 
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r the mouth qf the thetidesare not fo ftffcpg,** their anchor within a Utrft 

timeMroke, and they behdved to go fea. ■- < . 

In a ftorm, efpecially if it blow'from fouth-eaft, (which, mey fay, in the firth caufetb 
the greateft Tea,) and the tide!be running in the wind’s eye, the roaring and {welling 
waves are very terrible, sndmount fo high, that they could wafl), not only the deck, 
but the fails and topmafts of the biggeft mips. 

The houfe of Mey formerly mentioned, is a myth, <ign, or mark, much obfervfd by" 
failors in their palling through this firth; between Caithqpfs and Stroma } for they care* 
fully fix their eyes upon the lums, or chimney-heads of this houfe, which if they lofe 
fight of, then they are too near Caithnefs,? and fo ready to run upon fand^banks, but if 
they get alfo figh’t of the houfe, then they are too near Stroma,-and fo may fplit upon' 
the rocks, which lie off the fouth end of Stroma. 

Hence we fee, “ They who go down to the fea in (hips, and dobufinefcin the great 
waters, thefe fee the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the depths; that he is a God 
glorious in holinefs, fearful in praifes, doing wonders; he caufeth the wind to blow, and 
the fea to flow at his pleafure; bounding the impetuous tides with the rocks and fand, 
faying, Hitherto fhali ye come, and no further, and here Ihall your proud waves be 
flayed ; which though they roar yet (hall they not prevail.” -His goodnefs knd power, 
putting a reftraint upon them j his wifdom and counfel directing their turning and 
returning for his own.glorious ends. Glory to his name I 

s 

Chap. XL— Concerning Caithnefs , and what we found to be moji remarkable there. 

MY difeourfe upon Orkney and Zetland being extended beyond what either was 
intended or ex petted, I fhali therefore ftudy to be the briefer upon Cairhnefs, as like- 
wife feeing it is fuppofable, that it may be better known than any of the former, it being 
upon the fame continent with us. What then is to be faid thereupon, 1 (hall dtfpatch. 
and fum up in this onfc chapter. 

Caithnefs is the northemmoft province or fhire in Scotland, having Pightland-firth,, 
whereby it is divided from Orkney on the north, the entrance to Murray-firth on the 
eaft, Sutherland and Strathnaver on the fouth, and the Deucaledonian Ocean on the. 
weft. It is from that high hill called the Ord of Caithnefs, toward the fouth, whereby 
it is divided from Sutherland, to Dungifby-head, about thirty miles long, and from 
Thurfo on the weft fide to Wick on the eaft fide of the country twelve miles broad. 

As wc were much in the dark .about the etymology of Orkney and. Zetland, fo no 
lefs are we here in that of Caithnefs; upon which Blaw, in.his Geography, giveth us 
this notandum: “ That many names of places are fomething ftrange, whqfe original 
feem to be neither Scottilh, Irifh', Danilh, or Norwegian, but unknown, uncertain, and 
moll ancient: fuch as Oybifter, Loyibfter, Robafter, Trumbufter, and innumerable' 
others, Caterum not.'multa iocorum nominaferegrinum quidfapere, quorum origq tuque Scotij 
cum, Hibernicum , Danicum, aut Norttegicum mud referant^fed ignota t incert#, tt vetujfma. 
originit videntur, qualia ftmt Orbifter , Loyibfter , Robafter, Trumbufter, et innumem alitf.” 
And feeing f uch example? of names which are of an unknown original, as are given by. 
the hiftorian, do all end in fter, I would add that ’moft of the .grates of pjaces in this 
country do epd in fter or ftar, and go, as between twenty andthiny in ftei- orftar, an 
about twenty fn go, as my informer, who had been for fome time iq^he c^ntryV ( 
reckon them. Of old, Sutherland, faith the fame geographer, w^f^S^Gat^* and; 
^habitants Catteigh^ and fo likewife was Caithnefs add Strathna,vec^^n4i^^ne lr 
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Sutherland, to this day ircalftd (atey, and its inhabitants Carigh} fo that Gattqfiefs » a 
no other than the promontory or cape of the Cattes or Sutherland, which promontory is-’ 
ft retched but from the eatr, (or rather the north) fide* frith the geographer of the 
mountain'of the Ord, Adco ut Cattey-nefs nihil aliudjh qmm pmmotitorium Cattm feu Su* 
therldndia , quad q>romontorntm a latere Orientali month erdi praitenditur. Thefe Catfasi 
are thought to be a people who arrived thither froln Germany. . Who would have more 
of this may confult the above-mentioned author., Buchanan will have it to be called 
Caithne’fs becaufe of it being ^mountainous, but I know dot if this reafon will hold* 
for thecovjntries adjacent to Sutherland arid-Stranaver are mere mountainous, and there 
are few high hills or mountains in it, except at the fouth end thereof, where it borders 
with Sutherland, but if it (hould be fo called becaufe it is the nefs or promontory of 
the mountains, the land by north thefe mountains falling lower and running out in a 

g romontory into the fea, I judge it would hold better, and be faid with greater reafon. 

ioethius alfo frith that this country of old was- called Cornana, but the reafon thereof he 
giveth not. % 

The Earls of Caithnefs were among the ancienteft in Scotland, and' in former times 
have been very potent in this corner, as appears by the feverai old caftles and places o£ 
ftrength, which then they were in poffeffion of, but now their memory- is almoft extinfh 
The Tate Earl George dying without iffue, the Laird of Glenorehy, now Earl of Bread* 
albane married the dowager, who having purchafed the Earl's eftate,the apparent heir 
judging himfelf thereby injured, did gather together feme of the country people to re* 
cover his right, but was defeated by Glenorehy ; from the field* they went to the bar*, 
and debated the matter there, whereupon the Lords gave forth this fentence, that Glen* 
orchy (hould enjoy the eftate, but the heir (hould have the honours, and an aliment al¬ 
lowed him by Glenorehy during his life. The heir having died about a year ago, the 
heirefs his filler fflcceeds to the honours, and is in a very mean condition; living in » 
place where the former Earls ufed to ketp their hawks. So to this ancient and ho¬ 
nourable family of the Earls of Caithnefs, there is almoft put in holy providence a period 
and clofer: they who had four great houfes in-this country like palaces for pleafure and 
convenience, and caftles for ftrength, now in their heirs enjoy none of them, three are 
ruinous, and one is pofieifed by a ftranger : as iikewife there are feverai other ruinous- 
houfes to be feen here, who have fpued- out their poffejtfors, fo confirming that com¬ 
mon obfervation, “ That fin committed by the inhabitants, is as gun-powder laid to the 
foundations of their houfes, which quickly overturned them, when it pleafeth a-righte¬ 
ous God to fire the train.'* 

The late Earls of Caithnefs were of the name ef Sinclair, of which name alfo are 
many gentlemen of the country, who have bought coniiderable parts of the Earl's eftate*. 
from-the Earl of Breadalbane: before the Sinclairs, the Earls were of the name of 


Shine, and before them were the Harolds, and before the Harolds were the Olaa as the 
tradition goeth \ concerning which, and the manner of their fucceffion and . the interrup¬ 
tion made therein, the country talk feveralahings which I (hall not trouble my reader 
with: only 1 (hall obferVe what is*relaled by Camden a judicious antiquary* “ That of 
eld the Earls of Caithnefe were the feme with, the Earls of Orkney, but at length were 
divided, the eldeftdaughter of one Mulaftus being given in marriage to William de S- 
Claro, vdlgo Sinclair, the-King's pander, his pofterity had. this honour, conferred ohthqm. 


Claro, voigo Sinclair, tne-n.1 
ofbeiflg 0jg»ithnefS. 
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Ut and very fertile, abounding with graf*and corn, hence-Jearly 
of visual exported, as anno 1695, there were 16,000 boils em« 
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# other pla^tf*;,^ofdih^ly when therelsinbM'caitity or dearth, the meal is 

fold Here at thr$e ; $r four^ at isStfkfyie merks perhiblh*, 1 he cattle and fi(h alfo are to 
be had very cheap, as gfjpd' kine, dfteft in the fhamblee,fuch as the country dothafford, 
for three or four flnllin^ Jleriip^^ahd fgmetimes they, fay for two ; fo that as I have 
heard, fome of the more intelligent inhabitants obferve that here is the cheapcft market 
in the world : and thq.gentlemencan live better upon 1000 merks, than thby can do ii^ 
the fouth upon 4000 per annum r \i\^'js^i^To\c their flocks to as great if not a greater 
advantage, than in any other pjacp (ft.Scotland, ■ for they may lave their rents, having 
within thcmfelves what proyifipn is neceflarV for their table, and may fell out much 
(tore every year, what to the inhabitants.jn the country for their own ufc, or for faking 
and fending abroad, and what to drovers who take them fouth : and it is obfervablo that 
if any buy a piece of land, only what is arable is accounted for, as for what ferveth for 
pafture, they ufe not to take notice of, though upon that confidcraiion they may value 
their acres at a greater rate. In the way between Thurfo and Dunnot, vve faw much 
low ground overblown with fand, for two miles back from the fea, which formerly not 
many years fince was a pleafant meadow. 

There are ten parifhes in this country, five of which can be ferved with minifters not 
having the Irilh language, few of the people there fpeaking it, but the other five cannot 
be fupplied otherwise than by minifters underftanding Irifli ; in foine of theie parifhes 
there being very few who have any knowledge of our language, and fome of the mini¬ 
fters are obliged to preach both in Englifh and Irifh tor the edification of all: fome of 
the parifhes are very wide and populous, which tends to the ihcreafe of ignorance among 
many, the minifters not being able to overtake their work; lome churches alfo arc ruin¬ 
ous, for when heritors are not friends to the work of God, or cannot agree among them- 
felves, as to the concerting of l’uitable meafures, for putting or keeping things which 
concern the parifh, in order ; it ufeth to go ill with minifters as to their external accom¬ 
modation and with churches as to their repair. 

The two principal towns in the country are Wick and Thurfo. Wick is a royal burgh, 
on the eaft fide of the country wafhed by the German Ocean at the mouth of Murray 
Firth, by the fide of which runneth a fmall river, at the mouth of the river there is a 
harbour for boats or barks to lye in, which they come into at full fea, but this harbour 
•is not fo much frequented, as ,another about a mile to the north-eaft of Wick, where 
they judge the boats doliefafer. Oppofite to Wick lies Thurfo at twelve miles dif. 
tance, on the weft fide of tile country, which though it enjoy not the privilege of a 
royal burgh, yet it is more populous than Wick, and hath better buildings in it; by the 
eaft fide of the town runneth a fmall river called the Water of Thurfo: they have the 
beft, church in the country,• well fumifhed and kept in good order. 

In the water of Thurfo there is good falmon fifhing, which they take- two ways, one 
is* by crues or creels with crofted or barred doors going from the’ one fide of the water 
to the other, fo framed ’that they fuffer the fifties to go in, but noMp go out, out of 
which fometimes they will take feveral horfes burdciis offifti. The other way they take 
them is by a net, wherewith they fiiha pool, which Keth a little* below the crues, and is 
about a pair of butts in length : they having fpread.the net upon the bank, which is 
long enough ta reach the' breadth of Jthe. water, the£ gain witht^and one man on each 
fidy drdwing it dowa the pool, it is followed with eighteen or'twenty men, going jn a, 
bread behind ct, with lo$H (laves or poles in their hands; wherewith;k^ptt»et*et 
to th& ground, and loofe it vHien any way entangledj the poolim ri fofo' 

the Might of the bread of the waders, but there is no danger. So tn^bjtaj^w^he 
hfet foftly and warily to the mouth of an enclofure,.which.they call a Stem, anto which 
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the fifties are driven, where the fifhers Handing with 1 this larger net, others take aUefler 
net and going therewith into ftfe^tem, cateh the filhesfo enclofed, that fcaijefe or|* can t 
efcape, for tip the water they caWaot run, becaufeof the larger net, and neither down can ' 
they go, becaufe of the Stem, or Hones laid together in form of a wall. We faw as we 
could conjedlure at one draught upwards of three hundred good falmons taken, and thefe 
who have this filhing told us that three years ago, they took five hundred at a draught, 
,^nd going through the pool at the fame time with the net again, they caught other two 
huhdred, which falmon for the molt part they fait in barrels and fend abroad. It is alfo 
to be obferved that ihe falmon keep this water of Thurfo ail the year over, and in the 
winter fealbn in froit and fnow if you break ihe ice, they are to be had. The pool 
is but about half a mile up the water from Thurfo. 

There are feveral waters or rivers in the country as Thurfo, Wick, Dumbeth, Rice, 
Force, and Beradel, but they are all fmall, and indeed there is no great river all the way 
from Caithnefs, till wc come to Nefs running by Invernefs in Murray, over which is a 
ftrong bridge lately built confiding of feven arches; which river is remarkable for this 
that it never freezeth, though the froft be moil vehement, yea if then you bring a horfe 
unto the river, the icicles will melt at his ilct in the (pace of time that he is drinking: 
the river conieth from a loch called Lochnels, which alfo hath the fame property, four 
or five miles to the weft of Invernefs. This river I make mention of though not in Caith- 
nefs, it being the firfl confiderable one, having any thing of a llrong and regular bridge, 
which we pafied in our return. 

There are fome trees here, but they are not fo big as thefe which are further fouth, 
even in Sutherland, particularly upon the water of Beradel, there is a plcafant ftrath 
full of fmall wood. And there is a garden three or four miles to the fouth-wefl of 
Thurfo very plcafant and well furnilhed with fruit trees, much commended by the in¬ 
habitants. j 

The rocks by itTc coafts are much frequented by fowls of various kinds, as eagles, 
hawks, &c. fuch as in Orkney and Zetland, of which rocks there are long trails ; for 
whereas in Sutherland, Kofs, and Murray, the fea for the moll pdrt is bounded with the 
land, here it is bounded with the rocks, which it waiheth and bcateth on, and that al- 
oioft round Caithnefs from the Ord to Dungilby-head on the call, and lb by Dunnot 
Head, and Hoburn Head to Stranaver on the well, except a few creeks or bays, feveral 
of which are very convenient for anchoring j efpcciaiiy jn Scribbler Bay, a little to the 
north-weft of Thurfo, there is a good anchoring ground, where (hips may fafely ride 
without the fear of hazard by wind or tide, the capes of land there making a ftill fea, 
and defending the lhips, -which, as it were, flee into their arms from raging and. angry 
Pightland Firth: there are here alfo fome rocks lying a little elf the land, from which 
they are broken and disjoined, which they call Clets, the fame with the holms it) Orkney 
and Zetland ; thefe clets are almoft covered with fea-fowls. One way they take thefe 
fowls is plcafant, though with great danger; they take a line, vjpon the end of which thfey 
fallen fomefilh hooks, above the hooks there is alfo a pock fattened, aud lb from the top 
of the rock, they let down the line’ thus furjiilhed with pock and hooks, fit iking the heads 
of the young fowls in tKeir nefts with the pock, upon which the fowls do all gape and. 
cry; as if it were their dame coming with meat to them, an<^ fo,lifting the line they let 
the hooka fall into their mouths, which taking hold of .the fowls, they become their 

^ ,'Jhere j&jre Uki»wjfo feveral caves going from the fea within the rock?, in which the 
vrayesmoife, fuch caves w/e had occafion to take notice of in oor dit 
courfe upon Orkney and Zetland. ■ 

Efpeciafty 
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^ much commended, for although fronjj 
therfe be no harbour or bay, but a c6p. 
wafhed by the fea, yet there are fevferal 
sature, and paflages in tnaby places like 
to the bottom, where their fifh-boats v do lie', 


and by paflages do bring their fifhes up to the top of the rocks, where they fait and dry 
them in houfes made for the purpofe, whereby great gain doth redound to the owners, 
fomc making as much by their fifhes, as they do by their land-rent. 

As in Orkney and Zetland there were feveral old chapels, which fuperftitious zealots 
did frequent, fo it is likewife in Caithness; the minifters told me there is one in Dunnot 
jpariih, betide which there are about fixty heaps of (tones, which the people coming to, 
take with them a (lone and throw it into the heap, bowing themfelves alfo thereunto. 
Nigh to it likewife there is a loch called St. John’s Loch, concerning which there goes a 
fabulous tradition, that on St. Stephen’s Day there was a pleafant meadow iivthat place, 
where now the loch is, and on St. John’s Day thereafter, it was turned into this loch. 
There is alfo another in the pari(h of Rhae, to which fomc take their children if they be 
in diftrefs, and make two graves at the fide of one another laying the child be¬ 
tween them, and fo they try if the child will recover; but the way how they know, I 
forbear to mention. But they fay there is a chapel in the pari(h of Konne(bie, the north- 
emnioft pari(h of all this-country, oppofite to Orkney, which is yqt iribre frequented 
than any of the former, which fome wildly fuperftitious frequent on fome day about 
Candlemafs, going about it on their bare knees, and thence going to a water, they cafl 
fome of it in handful over their heads, and from the water to an alehoufe, where they 
ufe to fill themfelves drunk; and when going to thefe, or at them, they call fcarce, even 
though threatened, be prevailed with to fpeak. To which hellifh rites fome are fo ad- 
di&ed that the minifters judge it next to impofiible, to get them weaned and brought 
therefrom : but the vigilancy and pains of minifters efpecially of late, hath through the 
bleffing of God not been altogether without fuccefs. Wtyich old chapels both here and 
in Orkney and Zetland, I think the government ihould caufe to be rafed, which might 
prove as the taking away of the neft egg. „ ' 

The Earls of Caithnefs, as hinted at before, had feveral fttong and convenient dwell¬ 
ings. One about a fhort Half mile from Thurfo, called ThUrToby Raft, now rujnous; 
it bath been built in the form of a court, and the gates h&ve been decorated with cut 
ilbnc work, and the gardens, avenues and office Bojjjgs have been conform to the fplen- 
dour of the houfe. An honed country tna^obfervingjthe many great fins that had been 
committed about that houfe, is flid-to haro predicted to one of the late Earls its ruin 
and defolation, faying, “ That die Cup of.fiti was filling, and this houfe wqpld (horrly 
become a den of dragQns, (fifing theT?rit &m phrafe) and feeing there,are no fuch crea¬ 
ture among us; it fhallbeoffi^t^V^M^ccordingly itwasotf iiJ *~ aj * v '-‘ - *■—* 

edit when ruinous a fcty yfirjfafler,Semen ftayedtnere till a^o 
when a part of the houfe-was repaired. Tbis 1 had from one 
country, and another mihifter told me that before,hie bore that 
(hot rabbits there, yithin the walls of the houfe. 
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There are alfo other four caftles upon one bay, on the eaft fide of the country nigh 
to Wick, which belonged to thefe Earls. The bay is called Rice-Bay, a/ld is (two or 
three miles broad, the entry whereof is to the eaft, but dangerous for (hips to coinc into, 
becaufe of the many blind rocks that lie therein} upon the fouth fide of the bay next to 
Wick have been two (Irong caftles, joined to one another by a draw bridge, called 
Cattle Sinclair and Girnogo, the former hath been the ftrongeft houfe, but the latter 
.they ordinarily had their dwelling in ; their fituation is upon a rock disjoined front the 
land, environed for the inoft part with the fea, to which caftles from the land they pafl'ed 
a lib by a bridge which was drawn tip every night, whence there was no accels to them. 

I found the year of God upon the lintle of a window in Caftle Sinclair to be 1607 ; 
which hath been the year wherein this caftle was built, or at lead repaired. Some ac¬ 
count thefe two caftles to be but one, becaufe of their vicinity. They fay, there was 
much fin committed here, as drunkennefs, uncleannd's, &c. For which a righteous 
God hath turned them into a ruinous heap. Oppofitc to Caftle Sinclair, and Girnego, 
on the other lide of the bay is Kicc another oadle, but alfo ruinous. On the weft fide 
of the bay is the caftle of Ilakcrgit, a ftrong houfc, at prefent pofleflfed by a gentleman, 
who hath a great iutcrcft in the country, but is not defeended of the family ofCaithnefs. 
There are alfo the ru'ns of the old callle of Reradel to be feen, fituated on a rock near 
to the fca, at the mouth of a river of that name, to which alfo they have palled from the 
land by a draw bridge: fuch naturally [Irong Situations for their houfes they fought out 
of old, that they might be the more fecure, and iafe from all violence, nature as well as 
art contributing to their fortification. 

About a Ihort half mile to the weft of Thurio are the ruins of an old caftle, where the 
hilltop in the firft times of Popery is faid to have had his refidence, particularly there was 
one Adam faid to he laft bifliop who lived in that houfe, who having greatly oppreffed 
the people by hVrigourous exuding of the tithes ; the peopfe complained thereof to the 
Karl, who is (aid in pallion to have anfwered^them, “ Go and fecthe him, and fup him 
too if you pleafe,” whereupon they went to the hifhop’s lodging and apprehended him, 
and fetting his houfe on fire, they a&ually boiled him and Cupped oif the broth: which 
being known, enquiry was made for the barbarous adors of this tragedy ; and being 
apprehended were put to death, fo fullering condign punilhment for this horrid villainy. 
And this Earl is not the only the great perfon who hath given forth an inconfiderate 
Sentence, upon which barbarous and inhuman adions’have enfued. Buchanan writeth 
this to have been about the year 122-2 in the days of Alexander II. King of Scots; and 
faith only, «* That they having killed the monk who attended him atul his Servant, they 
wounded himfelf, and drawing him to the kitchen, they fet the houfe on five about 
him.” A little to the weft of this, is the houfe of Screbilter the refidence of the late 
bilhops, where I think their lordlhips had but a mean accommodation ; the revenues of- 
the bifhoprick here are among the linallelt in Scotland, which they report thus came to 
pafs r one of the bilhops at the reformation fold the church's revenues far below their 
value, [fome fay at thirteen (hilling Scots per boll,] to the Earl, knowing that but for a 
(hort time he could enjoy the fame. 

Therels a hill in the pari(h of Wick called Stony-Hill, the reafon of which denomi¬ 
nation is fyid to be this ; in the days of William lyng of ScotS 1 1 99, as puchanan hath it, 
there was one Harald Earl of Orkney and Caithneis, whp being offended at die biftiop, 
as having infinuated fomething to the King againft him, apprehended, die bilhop' cut¬ 
ting out his tongue and putting out his eyes, which being represented to the K^ng, he 
fent his forces into Caithnefs, and having defeated the Earl in Several engagements, the 
Earl flying was purfued, and being apprehended, his eyes were firft*put out, and thea'he 

vol. hi, ' was 
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cularlytonc by Rembrandt, of Judas throwing the money on the floor, with a ftrong 
cxpreflfon of guilt and remorfe; the whole group fine. In the fame room is a portrait 
of Caefar Borgia, by Titian. The library is a moil elegant apartment of about forty by 
thirty, and of fuch a height as to form a pleafiog proportion, the light is well managed, 
coming in from the cove of the ceiling, and has an exceeding good effect; at one end is 
a pretty anti-room, with a fine copy of the Venus de Medicis, and at the other two 
fmall rooms, one a cabinet of pictures and antiquities, the other medals. In the cok 
le&ion alfo of Robert Fitzgerald, Efq., in Merion-fquare, are feveral pieces which vely 
well deferve a traveller’s attention ; it was the bed I faw in Dublin. Before I quit that 
city I obferve, on the houfes in general, that what they call their two-roomed ones are 
good and convenient. Mr. Latouche’s, in Stephen’s Green, I was (hewn as a model 
of this fort, and I found it well contrived, and finilhed elegantly. Drove to Lord 
•Charlemont’s villa at Marino, near the city, where his lordfliip has formed a pleating 
lawn, margined in the higher part by a well-planted thriving fhrubbery, and on a rifing 
ground a banqueting-room, which ranks very high among the mod beautiful edifices I 
have any where fern ; it has much elegance, lightnefs, and effeft, and commands a fine 
profpefl; the rifing ground on which it dands dopes off to an agreeable accompany- 
ment of wood, beyond which on one fide is Dublin harbour, which here has the appear¬ 
ance of a noble river crowded with drips moving to and from the capital. On the other 
fide is a fhore fpotted with white buildings, and beyond it the hills of Wicklow, pre- 
fenting an outline extremely various. The other part of the view (it would be more 
perfect if the city was planted out) is varied, in l'ome places nothing but wood, in others 
breaks of profpett. The lawn, which is extenfive, is new grafs, and appears to be ex¬ 
cellently laid down, the herbage a fine crop of white clover ( trifolium rspem\ trefoil, 
rib-grafs (plantage lanceolata ), and other good plants. Returned to Dublin, and made 
inquiries into other points, the prices of provilions, See. (for which fee the tables at the 
end of the book). The ex peaces of a family in proportion to thole of London are, as 
five to eight. 

Having the year following lived more than two months in Dublin, I am able to fpeak 
to a few points, which as a mere traveller I could not have done. The information I 
before received of the prices of living is correct. Fifli and poultry are plentiful and 
Very cheap. Good lodgings almqft as dear as they are in London ; though we were 
well accommodated (dirt excepted) for two guineas and an half a week. All the lower 
ranks in this city have no idea of Lng.’ilh deanlincfs, either in apartments, perfons, or 
cookery. There is a very good fociety in Dublin in a parliament w inter: a grt at round 
of dinners and parties; ami balls and fuppers every night in the week, fotne of which 
are very elegant; but you almolt every where meet a company much too •numerous- 
for the fize of the apartments. They have two alfenV- lies on the plan of thole of Lon¬ 
don, to Filhamble-fhvct, and at the Rotunda; and two gentlemen’s clubs, Anthry’s 
and Daly’s, very well' regulated : 1 heard fume anecdotes of deep play at the latter, 
though never to the excels common at London. An ifl judged t and unfucccfsful at¬ 
tempt was made to edablifh the Italian opera, which ekided but with fcarcely any life 
for this one winter ; of cqurfe they could rife no higher than a comic one. La Buona 
Figliuola, la Frafcatana, and il Gelofo irTpimento, were repeatedly performed, or rather 
murdered, except the parts of Seftini. The houfe was generally empty, and miferably 
cold. 'So much "knowledge of th$ (late of a country is gained by hearing the debates- 
of a parl^ment, that I often frequented the gallery of the Houfe of Commons. Since 
Mr Flood has been file need with the vice-treafuicrfhipof Ireland, Mr.Daly, Mr.Grattan, 
Sir William (Jfborn, arid the prime ferjeant Burgh, ale reckoned high among the Irifh 
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orators. I heard many very eloquent fpeeches, but I cannot fay they ft ruck mt* like 
the exertion of the abilities of Irilhmen in the Englilh Houfe of Commons, owing per¬ 
haps to the reflexion both on the fpeaker and auditor, that the attorney-general of Eng¬ 
land, with a dafti of his pen, can reverfe, alter, or entirely, do away the matured refult 
of all the eloquence, and all the abilities of this whole afl'embly. Before 1 conclude 
with Dublin I fhall only remark, that walking in the ftreets there, from the narrownefs 
ahd$opuloufnefs of the principal thoroughfares, as well as from the dirt and wretched- 
nefcv<)f the canaille, is a molt uneafy and difgufting exercife. 

June 24, left Dublin and pafl'ed through the Phcenix-park, a very pleafing ground, 
at the bottom of which, to the left, the Liffey forms a variety of landfcapes : this is the 
molt beautiful environ of Dublin. Take the road to Luttrell’s-town through a various 
feenery on the banks of the river. That domain is a confiderable one in extent, being 
above four hundred acres within the wall, Irifli meafure ; in the front of the houfe is a 
fine lawn bounded by rich woods, through which are many ridings, four miles in ex¬ 
tent. From the road towards the houfe they leid through a very fine glen, by the fide 
of a ftream falling over a rocky bed, through the dark woods, with great variety on 
the fides of fteep Hopes, at the bottom of which the Liffey is either heard or feen in- 
diftin&ly ; thel’e woods are of great extent, and fo near the capital, form a retirement 
exceedingly beautiful. Lord lrnham and Colonel Luttrel have brought in the aflift- 
ance of agriculture to add to the beauties of the place, they have kept a part of the 
lands in cultivation in order to lay them down the better to grafs f one hundred and fifty 
acres have been done, and above two hundred acres molt effectually drained in the 
covered manner filled with (tones. Thefe works are well executed. The drains are 
alio made under the roads in all wet places, with lateral fhort ones to take off the water 
inftead of leaving it 1 as is common, to foak againft the caufewliy, which is an excellent 
method. Great tfle has been made of lime-ftone gravel in the improvements, the effect 
of which is fo confiderable, that in leyeral fpots where it was laid on ten years ago, the 
l’uperiority of the grafs is now fimilar to what one would expert frftm a frefh dunging. 

Leaving Luttrel’s town 1 went to St. Wo'ltan's, which Lord Hare our t had been fo 
obliging as to defire I would make my quarters, from, whence to view to the right or 
kit. 

June 25, to Mr. Clement’s, at Killadoon, w ho has lately built an excellent houfe, 
and planted much about it, with the fatisfa&ion of finding that all his trees thrive well; 
I remarked the beech and larch feemed to get beyond the reft. He is alfo a good 
farmer. • 

June 26, breakfafted with Colonel Marlay, at Cellbridge, found he had pradtifed 
hufbandry with much luccefs, and given great attention to it from the peace of 1763, 
which put a period to a gallant feene of fervice in Germany ; walked through his 
grounds, which I found in general very well cultivated; his fences excellent; his ditches 
five by fix, and (even by fix ; the banks well made, and planted with quicks the bor¬ 
ders dug away, covered with lime till perfectly flacked, then'mixed with dung and car¬ 
ried into the fields ; a practice which Mr. Marlay has found of very great benefit. 

Viewed Lucan, the feat of Agmondifham Vefey, Efq. on the.bapks of the Liffey ; the 
houfe is rebuilding, but the wood oif the river, wirjf walks through it, is exceedingly 
beautffuL The character of the place is that of a fequeltered (hade. Diftant views are 
every where flrnt oat, and the objects all correfpond perfe&ly w'ith the iiflpreftion they 
were defigned to raife i it is a walk on the banks of the river, chiefly under a variefy oi 
fine wood, whidh riles on varied Hopes, in fume parts gentle, in others fteep ; fprt adinfj # 
here and there into cool meadows, on the oppofite Ihore, riqh banks o? wood or flirubby 
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proved. The walk is perfe&ly fequeftered, and has that melancholy gloom which 
lhould ever dwell in fucji a place. The river is of a chara&er perfectly fuited to the 
reft of the fcenery, in fome places breaking over rocks, in other filent, under the thick 
thade of fpreading wood. Leaving Lucan, the next place is Leixlip, a fine one, on the 
river, with a fall, which in a wet feafon is cottiklerabie. Then St. Wolflan’s, belonging 
to the Dean of Derry, a beautiful villa, which is alfo on the river; the*grounds gay 
and open, though not without the advantage of much wood, difpofed with judgment. A 
winding flirubbery quits the river, and is made to lead through fome dreffed ground 
that is pretty and chearful. 

Mr. Conolly’s, at Caftle-town, to which all travellers refort, is the fined; houfe in 
Ireland, and not exceeded by many in England ; it is a large handfome edifice, fituated 
in the middle of an extenfive lawn, which is quite furrounded with fine plantations dif¬ 
pofed to the bell advantage : to the north tbefe unite into very large woods, through 
which many winding walks lead, with the convenience of leveral ornamented feats, 
rooms, kc. On the other fide of the houfe, upon the river, is a cottage, with a thrub- 
bery, prettily laid out; the houfe commands an extenfive view, bounded by the Wick¬ 
low mountains. It confifls of leveral noble apartments. On the firft floor is a beautiful 
gallery, eighty feet long, elegantly fitted up. 

June 27, left Lord Harcourt’s, and having received an invitation from the Duke of 
Leinfter, palled through Mr. Conolly’s grounds to his Grace’s feat at Cartown; the 
park ranks among the finell in Ireland. It is a vail lawn, which waves over gentle 
hills, furrounded by plantations of great extent, and which break and divide in places 
fo as to give much variety. A large but gentle vale winds through the whole, in the 
bottom of which a fmall ftream has been enlarged into a fine river, which throws a 
chearfulnefs through mqll of the Icenes: over it a handfome llone-bridge. There is a 
great variety on the banks of this vale ; part of it confifls of niikT' and gentle Hopes, 
part deep banks of thick wood in another place they arc formed into a large flirub¬ 
bery, very elegantly kid out, and dreffed in the highelt order, with a cottage, the fcenery 
about which is uncommonly plealing : and farther on this vale takes a ftronger cha¬ 
racter, having a rocky bank op one fide, and fteep flopes fcattered irregularly, with 
wood on the other. On one of the moll riling grounds in the park is a tower, from 
the top of which the whole fcenery is beheld ; the park fpreads on every fide in fine 
fheets of lawn, kept in the highefl: order by eleven hundred Iheep, fcattered over with 
rich plantations, and bounded by a large margin of wood, through which is a riding. 

From hence took the road to Sumrnerhill, the feat of the Right Hon. H. L. Rowley: 
-the country is chearful and rich ; and if the Irilh cabins continue like what I have hi¬ 
therto feen,I Ihill not hefitate to pronounce their inhabitants as well off as moll Englilh 
cottagers. They are built of mud walls eighteen inches or two feet thick, and well 
thatched, which are far warmer than the thin clay walls in England. Here are few 
cottars without a cow, and fome of them two. A belly full invariably of potatoes, and 
generally turf for fuel from a bog. It is true they’have not always chimneys to their 
cabins, the door ferving for that and window too i if their eyes are not affected with 
the fmokc, it may be an advantage in warmth. Every cottage lwarins with poultry, 
and mofl of them have pigs. 1 * 

Went in the evening to Lord Mornington’s at Dangan, who is making many im¬ 
provements,'which he lhewedwne.: his plantations are exrcnfive, and he has formed a 
larg3 water, having five or fix iflands much varied, and promontories of high land 
flioot to far into it as to form almoft dillant lakes ; the eth.il pleating. There are above 
4 *hundred acres uftder water, and his Lordthtp has planned a c&nfidcrabJe addition to 
it, Returned to Sumrnerhill. 
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Jane 29th, left it, taking the road to Slaine, the country very pleafant all the way ; 
much of it on the banks of the Boyne, variegated with fome woods, planted hedge- * 
rows, and gentle hills : the cabbins continue much the fame, the fame plenty of poultry, 
pigs, and cows. The cattle in the road have their fore legs all tied togther with 11 raw 
to keep them from breaking into the fields j even fheep, and pigs, and goats are all in 
the fame bondage. 

Lord Conyngham’s feat, Slaine Caflle, on the Boyne, is one of the moft beautiful 
places T have feen ; the grounds are very bold and various, riling around the ca'lle in 
noble hills or beautiful inequalities of furfaee, with an outline of llourifhing plantations. 
Under the caflle flows the Boyne, in a reach broken by iflands, with a very fine fhore 
of rock on one fide, and wood on the other. Through the lower plantations are ridings, 
which look upon feveral beautiful fcenes formed by the river, and take in die dilfant 
country, exhibiting the noblell views of waving Cultinald hills, with the caltle finely 
fituated in the midft of the planted domain, through which the Boyne winds its beauti¬ 
ful courfe. • 

Under Mr. Lambert’s houfe, on the fame river, is a mod romantic and beautiful fpot; 
rocks on the fide, rifing in peculiar forms very boldly; the other deep wood, the 
river bending fliort between them like a land-locked bafon. 

Lord Conyngham’s keeping up Slaine Caflle, and fpending great fums, though he 
rarely refides there, is an inilancc of magnificence not often met with ; while it is fo 
common for abfentees to drain the kingdom of every fhiiling they can, fo contrary a 
conduct ought to be held in the eflimation which it jultly deferves. 

June 30th, rode out to view the country and fome improvements in the neighbour¬ 
hood : the principal of which are tiiofe of Lord Chief Baron Fofler, which I faw from 
Glafton hill, in the road from Slaine to Dundalk. 

In conversation with Lord Longford I made many inquiries concerning the flate of 
the lower clafles, and found that in fome refpccls they Were in good circum fiances, in 
others indifferent; they have, generally fpeaking, fuch plenty of potatoes as always to • 
command a bellyful; they have flax enough for all their linen, molt of them have a* 
cow, and fome two, and fpin wool enough for their cloaths; all a pig, and numbers 
of poultry, and in general the complete family of cows, calves. Logs, poultry, and chil¬ 
dren pig together in the cabin ; fuel they have in the utmofl plenty ; great numbers 
of families are alfo fupported by the neigbouring lakes, winch abound prodigioufly with ■ 
fiflt: a child with a packthread and a crooked pin will catch perch enough in an hour 
for the family to live on tl\e whole day, and his Lordfliip has feen five hundred children 
fifiling at the fame time, there being no tenacioufnefs in the proprietors of the lands about 
a right to the fifh; befides perch, there is pike upwards of five feet long, bream,. 
tench, trout of ten pounds, and as red as faltnon, and fine eels ; all thefe are favour¬ 
able citcumflances, and are very confpicuous in the numerous and healthy families 
among them. 

Reverfe the medal: they are ill cloathed, and make a wretched appearance, and what 
is woj-fe, are much opprelfed by many who make them pay too dear for keeping a cow,. 
horfe, &c. They have a practice alfo of keeping accounts with the labourers, contriv¬ 
ing by that mgans to let the poor wretches have very little calh f&r their.year’s work. 
This is a great bppreflion, farmers and gentlemen keeping accounts with the poor is^a 
cruel abufefo many days work for a cabin; fo many fona potatoe garden*; fi> many, 
for keeping a horfi?,,and fo many for a cow, are clear accounts which a poor man tan 
underftand vcll,»but farther it ought never to go; and when he has worked out Arhat 
he lias of this, fort, the reft of liis work ought punctually to be paidHiim every Satur-< 
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day might. Another circumdance mentioned was the exceflive practice they have in 
gener.il of pilfering. They fteal every thing they can lay their hands on, and I fhould 
remark, that this is an account which has been very generally given me: all forts of 
iron hinges, chains, locks, keys, &c. ; gates will be<cut in pieces, and conveyed away 
in many places as fail as built; trees as big as a man’s body, and that would require 
ten men to move, gone in a night. Lord Longford has had the new wheels of a car 
Itolen as foon as made. Good flones out of a wall will be taken for a fire-hearth, &c. 
though a breach is made to get at them. In fliort, every thing, and even fuch as are 
apparently of no ufe to them ; nor is it eafy to catch them, for they never carry their 
itolen goods home, but to fome bog-hole. Turnips are Itolen by car loads, and two 
acres of wheat pluckt oft' in a night. In ihort, their pilfering and dealing is a perfect 
ntRfance! How far it is owing to the opprell'ron of law's aimed folely at the religion of 
thefe people, how far to the conduit of the gentlemen and farmers, and how far to 
•the mifehievous difpofition of the people thcrnlelves, it is impoflible for a palling tra¬ 
veller to afeertain. I am apt to believe that a better fydem of law rn.l management 
•would have good effects. They are much worfe treated than the poor in England, are 
talked to in more opprobrious terms, and otherwife very much opprefled. 

Left Packenham-hall. 

Two or three miles from Lord Longford’s in the way to Mullingar the road leads up 
51 mountain, and commands an exceeding fine view of Loch Derrevaragh, a noble water 
eight miles long, and from two miles to half a mile over; a vaft reach of it, like a 
magnificent river, opens as you rife the hill. Afterwards I parted under the principal 
mountain, which rifes abruptly from the lake into the bolded outline imaginable; the 
water there is very beautiful, filling up the deep vale formed by this and the oppo- 
fite hills. , 

Reached Mullingar. * 

It was one of the fair days. I faw many cows and beads, and more horfes, with 
fome wool: the cattle were of the fame breed that I had generally feen in coming 
through the country. 

July 5, left Mullingar, which is a dirty ugly town, and taking the road to Tulla- 
more, dopped at Lord Belvidere’s, with which place I was as much druck as with any 
I had ever feen. The houfe is perched on the crown of a very beautiful little hill, half 
furrounded with others, variegated and melting into one another. It is one of the molt 
fingular places that is any where to be feen, and fpreading to the eye a beautiful lawn 
of undulating ground margined with wood. Single trees are fcattered in fome places, 
and clump6 in others; the general effedl fo pleadng, that were there nothing further, 
the place would be beautiful, but the canvas is admirably filled. Lake Ennel, many 
miles in length, and two or three broad, flows beneath the windows. It is fpotted with 
iflets, a promontory of rock fringed with trees (hoots into it, and the whole is bounded 
by didant hills. -Greater and more magnificent feenes are often met with, but no 
where a more beau iful or a more Angular one. • 

From Mullingar to Tullefpace I found rents in‘general at* twenty (hillings an^cre, 
with much relet at thirty (hillings, yet all the crops except bere were very bad, and full 
of weeds. AJbout th'c latter namc\l f place the farrfts are generally from one hundred to 
thyee hundred acres ; and their courle, i. Fallow, a. Bere. 3. Oats. 4, ‘Oats. 5. Oats. 
Great quantises of potatoes all the way, crops from forty to eighty barrels. 

Thu road before it comfcs to Tullamore leads through a part of the bog of Allen, 
which feems here extenfive, and would make a noble traft of meadow. The way the 
‘load was made ovlr it was (imply to cut a drain on each fide, and then lay on the gravel, 
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which, as fad as it was laid and fpread, bore the cars: along the edges is fine* white 
clover. 1 * 

In convcrfation upon the fubjeft of a union with Great Britain, I was informed that 
nothing was fo unpopular in Ireland as fuch an idea; and that the great objedtion to it 
was incrcafing the number of abfentees. When it was in agitation, twenty peers and 
fixty commoners were talked of to fit in the Britifh parliament, which would be the rcfi- 
dent of eighty of the belt eftates in Ireland. Going every year to England would, by 
degrees, make them refidenfs; they would educate their children there, and in time 
become mere abfentees : becoming fo they would be unpopular, others would be elefted, 
who, treading in the fame Heps, would yield the place ftill to others; and thus, by de¬ 
grees, a vafl: portion of the kingdom now refident would be made abfentees ; which 
would, they think, be fo great a drain to Ireland, that a free trade would not repay it. 

I think the idea is erroneous, were it only for one circumftance, the kingdom would 
lofe, according to this reafoning, an idle race .of country gentlemen, and in exchange 
their ports would fill with fhips and commerce, and all the confequences of commerce; 
an exchange that never yet nroved difadvantageous to any country. 

Viewed Mount Juliet, Lord Carrick’s feat, which is beautifully fituated on a fine 
declivity on the banks of the Nore, commanding fome extenfive plantations that fpread 
over the hills, which rife in a various manner on the other fide of the river : a knole 
of lawn riles among, them with artificial ruins upon it, but the filuation is not in uni- 
fon with the idea of a ruin, very rarely placed to cflfefl:, unlefs in retired and melan¬ 
choly fpots. 

The river is a very fine one, and has a good accompaniment of well grown wood. 
From the cottage a more varied feene is viewed, chcaring and pleafing; and from the 
tent in the farther plantation a yet gayer one, which looks down on feveral bends of 
th; river. * 

July 11, left Kilfaine: Mr. Bufhe accompanied me to Woodflock, the feat of Sir 
“W. Fownes. From Thomallown hither is the fineft ride I have y£t had in Ireland. The 
road leaving Thomaflown leads on the call fide of the river, through fome beautiful 
copfe woods, which before they were cut mud have had a molt noble effect, with the 
river Nore winding at the bottom; the country then opens fomewhat, and you pals 
mod of the way for fix or feven miles to Innifteaguo, on a declivity fhelving down 
to the river, which takes a varied winding courfe, fometimes lively, breaking over a 
rocky bottom, at others ftill and deep under the gloom of fome fine woods, which hang 
down the (ides of fleep hills. Narrow flips of meadow of a beautiful verdure in fome 
places form the fhore, and unite with cultivated fields that fpread over the adjoining 
hills, reaching almolt the mountain tops : thefe are large and bold, and give in general 
to the feenos features of great magnificence. Paffed Sir John Haller’s on the uppofitc 
fide of the river, finely fituated, and Mr. Nicholfon’s farm pn this fide, who has vSry 
extenfive copfes which line the river. Coming in fight of Sir W. Fowncs’s, the fcencry 
is llriking, the road mopnts the fide of the hill, and commands the river at the bottom 
of the declivity, with groups of tre’es prettily fcattered about, and the little borough of' 
Innelteague in a molt pi&urefque fituation, the whole bounded ,by mountains. Crofs 
the bridge, tipd going through the town, take a jpth that leads to a fnlall budding in 
the woods, called Mount Sand ford ; it is at the top of a rbeky declivity almoft perpen¬ 
dicular, but with brufh wood growing from the rocks.. At the bottom is the^river, 
which comes from the right from behind a very bold hanging wood, that fuems to 
.unite with the'hill on the oppofite fhore: at this pafs the river £lls the vale, but.it 
widens by degrees, and ppefents various reaches, intermixed with little tufts of trees, 
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.♦he bridge we patted over is half hid. Innifteague is mixed with them, and its build* 
ings backed by a larger wood, give variety to the fcene. Oppofite to the point of view 
there are fome pretty inclofures, fringed with wood, and a line of cultivated mountain 
Tides, with their bare tops limit the whole. 

Taking my leave of Mr. Bufhe, Hollowed the road, to Rofs. Patted Woodftock, of 
which there is a very fine view from the top of one of the hills, the houfedn the centre 
of a Hoping wood of five hundred Englilh acres, and hanging in one noble flnde to 
the river, which flows at the bottom of a winding glen. From the fame hill in front 
it is feen in a winding courfe for many miles through a great extent of inclofures, 
bounded by mountains. As 1 advanced the views of the river Nore were very fine, 
till I came to Rofs, where from the hill before you go down to the ferry is a noble 
fcene of the Barrow, a vaft river flowing through bold v fhores, in fome places trees on 
the bank half obfeure it, in others it opens in large reaches, the effect equally errand and 
beautiful. Ships failing up to the towij, which is built on the fide of a hill to the 
water’s edge, enliven the fcene not a little. The water is very deep and the navigation 
fecure, fo that (hips of (even hundred tons may come up to the town ; but thefe noble 
harbours on the coart: of Ireland are only melancholy capabilities of commerce: it is 
languid and trifling. There are only four or five brigs and floops that belong to 
the place. 

Having now paffod through a confiderable extent of country, in which the white 
boys were common, and committed many outrages, I (hall here review the intelli¬ 
gence I received concerning them throughout the county of Kilkenny. I made 
many inquiries into the origin of thofe diilurbances, and found that no fuch thing as a 
leveller or white-boy was heard of till 1760, which was long after the landing of Thu- 
rot, or the intended expedition of M. Conflans, That no foreign coin was ever feen 
among them, though reports to the contrary were circulated ; and in* all the evidence 
that was taken during ten or twelve years, in which time there appeared a variety of 
informers, none was over taken, whole teflimofiy could be relied on, that ever proved 
any foreign interpofnion. Thofe very few who attempted to favour it, were of the mbit 
infamous and perjured characters. All the lvtt whofe interett it was to make the 
difeovery, if they had known it, and who concealed nothing die, pretended to no fuch 
knowledge. No foreign money appeared, no arms of foreign conttruttion, no pre- 
fumptive proof whatever of fuch a conneCl on. They began in Tipperary, and were 
owing to (cyne inclofures of commons, which they threw down, levelling the ditches, 
and were firft known by the name of levellers. Alter that, they begun with the tythe- 
practors, (who are men that hire tythesof the reCtors,) and thefe proctors either ferewed 
the cottars up to the urtuoft. {hilling, or re-let the tythes to fuch as did it. It was a 
cqnnnon practice with them to go in parties about the country, {‘wearing many to be 
true to them, and, forcing them to join by menaces, which they vVry often carried into 
execution. At laft, tiny f< t up to be general redreffers of grievances, punilhed all ob¬ 
noxious pt rfons who advanced the value of lands, 'or hired farms over their heads; 
and, having taken the aclruiniftration of juftice into their hands, were not very exa& in 
the dittribudon or it. . Forced matters to releafe their apprentices, carried off the daugh¬ 
ters of rich farmers, raviflred them‘ipto marriages,‘of which four inttanccs.h ppened in 
a fortnight. «1 ^iey levied flubs of money on the middling and lower farmers in order to 
' fuppiort their caule, by payiqg attornies, &c. in defending profecutions againit them *, and 
many of th m fubiitted for fome years without work, fuppurted by thefe contributions. 
Sometimes they committed feveral confiderable robberies, breaking into hdufes and taking 
the money, under pretence *of rcdrelfing grievances. • In fhe courfe of thefe outrages 
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they burnt feveral houfes, and deltroyed the whole fubftancc of men obnoxious t<) them. 
The barbarities they committed were {hocking. One of their ufual punifhments (and 1 
by no means the moil l'evere) was taking people out of their beds, carrying them nake3 
in winter on horfe-back for fomc diilance, and burying them up to their chin in a 
hole filled with briars, not forgetting to cut off their ears. In this manner the evil 
exifted for eight or ten years, during which time the gentlemen of the country took 
•feme meafures to quell them. Many of the inagilt rates were aCtive in apprehending 
them ; but the want of evidence prevented punifhments for many of thofe who even 
fuffered by them had no fpirit to profecute. The gentlemen of the country had fre¬ 
quent expeditions to dilcover them in arms; but their intelligence was fo uncommonly 
good by their inflmnce over the common people, that not one party that ever went 
out in quell of them was fuccefsful. Government offered large rewinds lor informa¬ 
tions, which brought a few every year to the gallows, without any radical cure for the 
evil. The rcalbn why it was not more effective was the neceflity of any perfon that 
gave evidence again!! them quitting their hpufes and country, or remaining expofed 
to their rcfcfitini-iit. At Jaft their violence arufc to a height which brought on their 
fuppreflion. The popifh in! ..biMnts of Ballvragget, fix miles from Kilkenny, were the 
firlt of the lower people c dared openly to affociate again ft them ; they threatened 
deltrudtion to the town, gave notice that tlrv would attack it, were as good as their 
word, came two hundred llrong, mew up before a houfc* in which were fifteen armed 
men, and fired in at the windows ; the fifteen men handled their arms fo well, that 
in a few rounds they killed forty or fifty. They lied immediately, and ever after lrJt 
Ballyragget in peace : indeed they lur r c never been refilled at ail without (hewing a 
great want of both fpirit and diicipline. It Ihould however be obferved, that they 
had but very few arms, thofe in bad order, and no cartridges. Soon after this they 
attacked the Ijpufe of Mr. Power in Tipperary, the hiltofy of which is well known. 
His murder fpiriicd up the gentlemen to exert thcmfelvcs in iupprefiing the evil, especi¬ 
ally in railing fubferiptions to give private rewards to whoever would give evidence or 
•information concerning them. The private djflribution had* much more effect than 
larger fums which required a public declaration ; and government giving rewards to 
thofe who refilled them, without having previoufly promifod it, had likewife fome ef¬ 
fect. Laws were palled for punifhing all who aifemblcd, and (what may have a great 
effect) for rccompcnfing, at the expence of the county or barony, all perfons who 
fullered by their outrages. In confequence of this general exertion, above twenty were 
capitally conviflcd, and moll of them executed ; and the goals of this and the three 
neighbouring counties, Carlow, Tipperary, and Queen’s-county, have many in them 
whole trials are put off till next aflizes, and againlt whom fiiflicient evidence for con¬ 
viction, it is fuppofed, will appear. .Since this all has been quiet, and no outrages have 
been committed : but before 1 quit the fubjeCV, it is proper to remark that what coincided 
very much to abate the evil, was the fall in the price of lands, which has taken*placc 
lately. This is confiderable, and has much leffened the evil of hiring farms over the 
heads of one another: perhaps alfo the tythe-pro&ors have not been quite fo feverc iu 
their extortions: but this obfervation fs by no means general; for in many places 
tythes yet continue to be leviecj, with all thofe # circumllancss which originally railed 
the evil. * • t , 

July 15th, leaving Courtown, took the Arklow road*; paffed a finely, wooded park 
of Mr. Rams, and a various country with fome good.com in it. Plat lands by .the 
coaft let vcjy high, and mountain at fix fhillings or fuven (hillings an acre, anu fome'at 
eight (hillings, or ten Hulling*. Paffed to Wicklow, prettily fixated on the fea,..a'nd ‘ 
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from Newrybrufge walked to fee Mr. Tye's, which is a neat farm well wooded, with a 
viver running through the fields. 

Reached in the evening Mount Kennedy, the feat of General Cunninghame, who 
fortunately proved to me an inftruftor as affiduous as he is able. He is in the midft of 
a country almofi his own, for he lias 10,000 lrifh acres here. His domain, and the 
grounds about it, are very beautiful, not a level can be feen ; every' fpot is tolled about 
in a variety of hill and dale. In the middle of the lawn is one of the greateft natural 
curiofities in the kingdom ; an immenfe arbutus tree unfortunately blown down, but 
yet vegetating, one branch, which parts from the body near the ground, and afterwards 
into many large branches, is fix feet two inches in circumference. The general buried 
part of the Item as it laid, and it is from feveral branches throwing out fine young 
Ihoots: it is a mod venerable remnant. Killarney, the region of the arbutus, boalls of 
no fuch tree as this. 

July 16th, rode in the morning to Drum ; a large extent of mountains and wood, 
on the General’s efiate. It is a very noble fernery; a vail rocky glen; one fide bare 
rocks to an immenfe height, hanging in a thoufand whimfical, yet frightful forms, with 
vail fragments tumbled from them, and lying in romantic confufton j the other a fine 
mountain fide covered with Ihrubby wood. This wild pafs leads to the bottom of an 
amphitheatre of mountain, which exhibits a very noble l'ccncry. To the right is an 
immenfe fweep of mountain completely wooded ; taken as a fingle object it is a moll 
magnificent one, but its forms are pi&urefque in the higheft degree; great projections 
of hill, with glens behind all wooded, have a noble efteft. Every feature of the whole 
view is great, and unites to form a feene of natural magnificence. From hence a riding 
is cut through the hanging wood, which rifes to a central fpot, where the general has 
cleared away the rubbiih from under the wood, and made a beautiful waving lawn with 
many oaks and hollies fcattered about it; here he has built a cottage, a*pretty whimfical 
oval room, from the windows of which are three views, one of diitant rich lands open¬ 
ing to the fea, one upon a great mountain, and a third upon a part of the lawn. It is 
well placed, and forms upon the whole a mofl: agreeable retreat. 

July 17th. Took my leave of General Cunninghame, and went through the glen of 
the downs in my way to Powcrfcourt. The glen is a pafs between two vait ridges of 
mountains covered with wood, which have a very noble effect, the vale is no wider than 
to admit the road, a fmall gurgling river almofi by its fide, and narrow flips of rocky 
and fhrubby ground which parts them : in the front all efcape feems denied an im¬ 
menfe conical mountain which rifes out of the glen, and feems to„fill it up. The feenery 
is of a molt magnificent character. On the top of the ridge to the right Mr. La Touche 
has a banqueting room. Palling from this fublime feene, the road leads through chearfui 
grounds all under corn, rifing and falling to the eye, and then tefa vale of charming ver¬ 
dure broken into inclofures, and bounded by two rocky mountains,* difiant darker moun¬ 
tains filling up the* feene in’ front: this whole ride is interefting, for within a mile and a 
half of Tinnyhinch, (the inn to which I was directed,) you come to a delicious view on 
the right, a fmall vale opening to the fea, bounded* by mountains, whofe dark lhade 
forms a perfeft contrail to the extreme beauty and lively verdure of the lower feene, 
confifting of gently fweiling lawns rifmg from each ether, with groups of trees between, 
and the whole fo prettily fcattered with white farms, as to add every idea' of chearful- 
nefs'i Kept dhtfowards Powcrfcourt, which prefently came in view from the edge of a 
declivity. You look full upon the houfe, which appears to be in the mod beautiful fi¬ 
liation in the world, on the fide of a mountain, half way between its bane top, and an 
irrlguous vale at itsYoot.' In front, and fpreading among woods on either fide, is a 
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lawn whofe furl'ace is beautifully varied in gentle declivities, hanging to a winding 
river. » 

Lowering the hill the fcencry is yet more agreeable, the near inclofurcs are margined 
with trees, through whofe open branches are feen whole fields of the moll lively ver¬ 
dure. The trees gather into groups, and the lawn fvvells into gentle inequalities, while 
the river winding beneath renders the whole truly pleating. 

Brcakfafted at the inn at Tinnyhinch, and then drove to the park to fee the water-fall. 
The park itfelf is fine ; you enter it between two vaft maifesof mountain, covered with 
wood, forming a vale fcattered with trees, through which flows a river on a broken 
rocky channel: you follow this vale till it is loll in a molt uncommon manner, the 
ridges of mountain clofing, form one great amphitheatre of wood, f, Vom the top of 
which, at the height of many hundred feet, burfls the water from a rock, and tumbling 
down the fide of a very large one, forms a fccne Angularly beautiful. At the bottom 
is a fpot of velvet turf, from which rifes a flump of oaks, and through their Hems, 
branches and leaves, the falling water is feen as a back ground, with an effect more pic- 
turefque than can be well imagined ; thefe few trees, anil this little lawn, give the finilh- 
ing to the feene. The water falls behind feme large fragments of rock, and turns to the 
left, down a llony channel, under the (hade of a wood. 

Returning to Tinnyhinch, I w'ent to lnnilkcrry, and gained by this detour in my re¬ 
turn to go to the Darglo, a beautiful view which l (hould 01 her wife have loft ; the road 
runs on the edge of a declivity, from whence there is a tnoft pleating profpedl of the 
liver’s comfe through the vale, and the wood of Powerfcourt, which here appear in 
large ir.afies of dark fliade, the whole bounded by mountains. Turn to the left into the 
private road that leads to the Dargle, and prcfeutly gives a fpecimcn of what is to be 
expeCted by a joinantic glen of wood, where the high landsalmoft lock into each other, • 
and leave fcarce a paflago for the river at botton, which rages, as il with difficulty forc¬ 
ing its way. It is topped by a high mountain, and in front you catch a beautiful plat of 
.indolures bounded by the tea. Enter the Dargle, which is the name of a glen near a 
mile long. Come prefenily to one of the fineft ranges of wood I have any where feen : 
it is a narrow glen or vale formed by the fidcs of two oppofite mountains; the whole 
thickly fpread with oak wood, at the bottom (and the depth is isnmenfe), it is narrowed 
to the mere channel of the river, which rather tumbles from rock to rock than runs. 
The extent of wood that hangs to the eye in every direction is great, the depth of the 
precipice on which you Hand itnmenfe, which with the roar of the water at bottom 
forms a fccne truly lntcrofting. In lei’s than a quarter of a mile, the road palling . 
through the wood leads to another point of view to the right. It is the crown of a vail 
projecting rock, fron^.which you look down a precipice abfolutely perpendicular, and 
many hundred feet deep upon the torrent at the bottom, which finds its noify way over 
large fragments of rock. The point of view is a great projection of the mounttfin on 
this fide, [anfwered by a concave of the oppofite, fo that you command the glen both 
to the right and leftit exhibits on both, immenfe flieets of foreft, which have a mol 
magnificent appearance. Beyond the wood, to the right, are fome inclofures hanging 
on the fide of a hill, crowned by a mountain. I knew not.hqw to leave fo interclling a 
fpot, thelmpreffions raifed by it are ftrong. Tjfie folemnity of fuch ^tn extent of wood 
unbroken by any intervening objeCts, and the whole hanging over declivities ie alone 
great; but to this the addition of aconftant roar of falling water, eitfier quite hid-, or lb 
far below as to be feen but obfeurely united to make tnole impreflions Itrongcr. No 
contradictory emotions arc raifed; no ill judged temples appear # to enliven a lcene.that* 
is gloomy rather than flay. • Falling br moving water is a lively objeCt j but this being 
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©bfcure the noife operates differently. Following the road a little further, there is an- 
other bold rocky projection from which alfo there is a double view to the right and 
left. In front fo itnmenfe a fwcep of hanging wood, that a nobler feene can hardly be 
imagined: the river as before, at the bottom of the precipice, which is fo fteep and the 
depth fo great, as to be quite fearful to look down. This horrid precipice, the pointed 
bleak mountains in view, with the roar of the water, all confpire to raife one great emo¬ 
tion of the fublime. You advance fcarcely twenty yards before a pretty fccne opens to 
the left, a diftant landfcape of inclofures, with a river winding between the hills to the 
fea. Palling to the right, frelh feenes of wood appear; half way to the bottom, one 
different from the preceding is feen ; you are almoli indofed in wood, and look to the 
right through fome low’oaks on the oppofite bank of wood, with an edging of trees 
through which the Iky is feen, which added to an uncommon elegance in the out-line 
of the hill, has a molt pleafing effect. Winding down to a thatched bench on a rocky 
point, you look upon an uncommon feens. Immediately beneath is a vaft chafrn in the 
rock- which feems torn afunder, to let the torrent through that comes tumbling over a 
rocky bed far funk into a channel embofomed in wood. Above is'a range of gloomy 
obfeure woods, which half over-lhadow it, and riling to a vaft height, exclude every ob- 
je£t. To the left the water rolls away over broken rocks: a fcenc truly romantic. 
Followed the path : it led me to the water’s edge, at the bottom of the glen, where is a 
new feene, in which not a fingle circumftance hurts the principal charafter. In a hol¬ 
low formed of rock and wood (every object excluded but thole and water) the torrent 
breaks forth from fragments of rock, and tumbles through the chafrn, rocks bulging 
over it, as if ready to fall into the channel, and ftop the impetuous water. The lhade 
is fo thick as to exclude the heavens, all is retired and gloomy, a brown horror breath¬ 
ing over the whole. It is*a fpot for melancholy to mufe in. 

Return to the carriage, and quit the Darglo, which upon the whole is a very Angular 
place, different from aj) I have feen in England, and I think preferable to moll. Crofs 
a murmuring ftream clear as chryftal, and rifing a’hill, look back on a pleafing landfcape 
of inclofures, which waving over hills, end in mountains of a very noble chara&er. 
Reach Dublin. 

July 20. To Drogheda, a well built town, a&ivc in trade, the Boyne bringing Ihips 
to it. It was market day, and‘I found the quantity of corn, &c. and the number of 
people affembled very great; few country markets in England more thronge^ The 
Rev. Mr. Nelbit, to whom recommended, abfent, which was a j»reat lofs to me, as I had 
feveral enquiries which remained unfatisfied. 

To the field of battle on the Boyne. The view of the fccne from a rifing ground 
which looks down upon it is exceedingly beautiful, being onqgpf the compleateft land- 
fcapes I have feen. It is a vale, loofmg itfelf in front between bold declivities, above 
which are fome thick woods, and diftant country. Through the vale the river winds 
and forms an ifiand, the point of which is tufted with trees in the prettieft manner im¬ 
aginable; on the other fide a rich feenery of wood, ( among which is Doctor Norris’s 
houfe. To the right on a rifing ground on the banks of the river is the obelilk, backed 
by a very bold declivity; purfued tfyc road till ncar„it, quitted my ch&ife, and walked 
to the foot of it. It is founded on atrock which riles boldly from the r. : ver. It is a 
noble pillar anc^admirably placed. I feated myfelf on the oppofite rock, and indulged 
the emotions which with q melancholy not unpleafing filled my bofom, while I reflected 
©n the confcquences that had fprung from the victory here obtained. Liberty was then 
triumphant. May the virtues of our pofterity fecure*that prize which the bravery of 
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their anceftorg. won L Peace to the memory of the Prince to whom, whatever night be 
his Failings we owed that day memorable in the annals'of Europe! , • 

Returned part of the way, and took the road to Cullen, where the Lord Chief Baron 
Forfter received me in the mod obliging manner, and gave me a variety of information 
uncommonly valuable. He has made the greateit improvements I have any where met 
with. The whole country twenty-two years ago was a wafte flieep walk, covered chiefly 
with heath, with fome dwarf furze and fern. The cabins and people as miferable as 
can be conceived; not a proteflant in the country; nor a road paflable for a carriage. 

In a word, perfectly rdembling other mountainous tradls, and the whole .yielding a rent 
of not more than from three {hillings to four {hillings an acre. Mr. Forfter could not 
bear fo barren a property, and determined to attempt the improvement of an eftate of 
five thoufand acres till then deemed irreclaimable. He encouraged the tenants by every 
fpecies of perfuafion and expence, but they had fo ill an opinion of the land that he was 
forced to begin with two or three thoufand acres in his own hands ; he did not, how¬ 
ever, turn out the people, but kept them in*to fee the effeCts Of his operations. 

To Dundalk, the view down on this town alfo very beautiful, fwelling hills of a fine 
verdure, with many rich inclofures backed by a bold outline of mountain that is re¬ 
markable. Laid at the Clanbraflil Arms, and found it a very good inn. The place, 
like mod of the Irilh towns I have been in, full of new buildings, with every mark ofin- 
creafing wealth and profperity. A cambiick manufacture was eftablifhed here by par¬ 
liament, but failed ; it was, however, the origin of that more to the north. 

July ;z. Left Dundalk, took the road through Ravenfdale to Mr. Fortefcue, to 
whom I had a letter, but unfortunately he was in the South of Ireland. Here 1 law 
many good ftone and flatc houfes, and fome bleach greens; and I was much pleafed to 
fee the inclofures creeping high up the fides of the mountains ftoney as they are. Mr. 
Fortcfcue's fixation is very romantic on the fide of a mountain, with fine wood hang¬ 
ing on every fide, with the lawn beautifully fcattered with trees fpreading into them, 
and a pretty river winding through the vale, beautiful in itfelf, but trebly fo on infor¬ 
mation, that before he fixed there, it was all a wild walte. Rents in Ravenfdale ten 
{hillings, mountain land two {hillings and fix-pence to five {hillings. Alfo large traCts 
rented by villages, the cottars dividing it among tnemfolvos, and making the mountain 
common for their cattle. 

Breakfafted at Newry, the globe, another good inn. This town appears exceedingly 
floutfHhing, and is very well built; yet forty years ago, I was told that there were do- 
thing but mud cabin^ in it: this great rile has been much owing to the canal to Loch- 
Neaj-h. 1 croffed it twice, it is indeed a noble work. I was amazed to fee (hips of one 
hundred and fifty tons and more lying in it, like barges in an Engiifli canal. Here is 
a conliderable trade. * 

Readied At dough in the evening, and waited on the primate. • 

July 2 3. His Grace rode out with me to Ardmagh,* and {hewed me fome of the 
noble and fpirited works by which he has perfectly changed the face of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The buildinfgs he has ^reCted in feven^years, one would fuppofe without plu¬ 
vious information, to be the work of an aCtive life. A lift of them will juftify this ob- 
fervatioq. • • * * . 

He has* ereCted a very elegant palace, ninety *feet by fixty, and forty high/in which an 
unadorned fimplicity reigns. It is light and pleafing, without the addition of wings or 
Idler parts, which too frequently wanting a fuflicient aniforniity with the boSy of the 
edifice, are unconnected with-it inefteCt, and divide the attention. Large fold ampfo 
offices are conveniently pjaced behind a plantation at a fma& diftance : around the 
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palace is a large lawn, which fpreads on every fide over the hills, and (kitted by young 
plantations, in one of which is a terrace, which commands a moft beautiful view of cub 
tivated hill and dale. *fhe view from the palace is much improved by the barracks, the 
fchool, and a new church at a diftance, all which are fo placed as to be exceedingly or¬ 
namental to the whole country. 

The barracks were ere&ed under his Grace's directions, and form a large and hand- 
fome edifice. The fchool is a' building of confiderable extent, and admirably adapted ‘ 
for the purpofe: a more convenient or a better contrived one, is no where to be feen. 
There are apartments for a matter, a fchool-room fifty-fix feet by twenty eight, a large 
dining room, and fpacious airy dormitories, with every other neceflary, and a fpacious 
play-ground walled in *, the whole forming ahandfome front: and attention being paid 
to the refidence of the matter (the falary is four hundred pounds a year), the fchool 
flourilhes, and mutt prove one of the greateft advantages to the country of any thing 
that could have been ettabliihed. This edifice entirely at the primate’s expence. The 
church is eretted of white (tone, and having a tail fpire makes a very agreeable ohjeft, 
in a country where churches and fpires do not abound, at lead fuch as are wonh look¬ 
ing at. Three other churches the primate has alfo built, and done confiderable repara¬ 
tions to the cathedral. 

He has been the means alfo of ere&ing a public infirmary, which was built by fob- 
feription, contributing amply to it himfeif. 

A public library ho has created at his own expence, given a large collection of books, 
and endowed it. The room is excellently adapted, forty-five feet by twenty-five, and 
twenty high, with a gallery, and apartments for a librarian. 

He has further ornamented the city with a market-houfe and (hambbs, and been the 
direct means, by giving l<#fts upon that condition, of ahnoft new building* the whole 
place. I ie found it a nett of mud cabins, and he will leave it a well built city of ftone 
and (late. I heard it aiTerted - in common converfation, that his Grace, in thefe noble un¬ 
dertakings, had not expended Ids than thirty thoufand pounds befides what he had been 
the means of doing, though not direCtly at his own expence. 

In the evening reached Mr. Brownlow’s at Lurgan, to whom I am indebted for fome 
valuable information. This gentleman has made very great improvements in his do- 
main: he has a Lkc at the bottom of a flight vale, and around are three walks, at a 
diftance from each other; the center one is the principal, and extends two miles. It 
is well conduced for leading to the moft agreeable parts of the grounds, and for com¬ 
manding views of Loch Neagh, and the diilant country; there are feveral buildings, a 
temple, green-houfe, &c. The moft beautiful feene is from a bench on a gently fwell- 
ing hill, which rifes almoft' on every fide from the water. The wood, the water, and 
the green Hopes; here unite to Form a very plcafing iandfeape. Let me obferve one 
thing* much to his honour; he advances his tenants money for all the lime they chufe, 
and takes paymeht in eight years with rent. 

Upon enquiring concerning the emigrations, I found that in 1772 and 1773, they 
were at the height; that fome went fnorn this.neighbourhood with property, but not 
many. They were in general poor and unemployed. They find here, that when pro- 
vifions are very cheap, the poor fpend -much of theif time in whilky-houfes. < All the 
draper? wifii that oatmeal was never unfaer one penny a pound. Though farms are ex¬ 
ceedingly divided* yet few of the people raife oatmeal enough to feed themfelves ; all 
go . to market for fome. The leavers earn by coarfe linens one (hilling a day, by fine 
on chilling and four pence, and it is the fame with the fpinners, the finer the yarn the. 
pl'ot'd they earn; but m common a woman earns <about three-pence. For cgarie.linens 
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they do not reckon the flax hurt by (landing for feed. Their own flax is much better 
than the imported. , . • 

This country is in general beautiful, but particularly Q> about the (freights that lead 
into Slrsngford Loch. .From Mr. Savage's door the view has great variety. To the 
left are trafts of hilly grounds, between'which the fea appears, and the vaft chain of 
mountains in the Hie of Man diftinftly feen. In front the hills rife in a beautiful out* 
line, and a round hill projefts like a promontory into the (freight, and under it the town 
hmidlt groups of trees; the feene is chefltfiil of itfelf, but rendered doubly to by the 
(hips and herring-boats failing in and out. To the right the view Is crowned by the 
mountains of Mourne, which, wherever.feen, arc of a character peculiarly bold, and 
even terrific. Tne (hones of the loch behind Mr. Savage’s are bold ground, abounding 
with numerous pleafingjdarulfcapes ; the oppofite coaft, confiding of :he woods and im¬ 
provements of Caftle-Ward, is a finefeenery. 

Called at Lord Bangor’s at Caftle Ward, to deliver a letter of recommendation, but 
unfortunately he was on a failing party to England ; walked through the woods, See. 
The houfe was built by the prefent Lord. It is a very handfome edifice with two prin¬ 
cipal fronts, but not of the fame architecture* for the one is Gothic, and the other Gre¬ 
cian. From the temple is a fine wooded feene; you look down on a glen of wood, with 
a winding hill quite covered with it, and which breaks the view of a large bay: over it 
appears the peninfula of Straijgford, which confifts of inclofures and wood. To the 
right, the bay is bounded by a fine grove, which projefts into it. A (hip at anchor ad¬ 
ded much. The houfe well fituated above feveral rifing woods, the whole feene a fine 
one. I remarked in Lord Bangor’s domains, a fine field of turnips, but unhoed. 
There were fotne cabbages a!fo. 

Belfalt is a very well built town of brick, they having ncj (lone quarry in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The ftreets are broad and (trait, and the inhabitants, amounting to about 
fifteen thoufand, make it appear lively and bufy. The public buildings are not nu¬ 
merous or very ftriking, but over the exchange Lord Donnegal is building an aflembly 
room,*fixty feet long, by thirty broad, and twenty-four high 5 a very elegant room. A 
card room adjoining, thirty by twenty-two, and twenty-two high} a tea room of the 
fame fize. His lordfhip is alfo building a new church, which is one of the lighted and 
mod pleafing I have any where fecn: it is feventy-four by fifty-four, and thirty high to 
the cornice ; the ifles feparared by a double row of columns; nothing can be lighter 
qr more pleafing. The town belongs entirely to his lordfhip. Rent of it 2000I. a 
year. His ellate extends from Drumbridge, near Lilburnc to Larne, twenty miles in 
a right line, and is ten broad. His royalties are great, containing the whole of Loch 
Neagh, which is I fuppofe the greated of any fubjeft in Europe. His eel fifhery at Tome, 
and Port-New, on the river Ban, lets for 500I. a year; and all the fi(herie9 are his to 
the leap at Colraine. The edate is fuppofed to be 31,0001. a year, the greated a» pre¬ 
fent in Ireland. Innifhoen in Donnegal is his, and is 11 ,oool. of it. In Antrim, Lord 
Antrim’s is the mod extenfive property,being four baronies,and one hundred and feventy ; 
three thoufand acres. ’ The ran* 8000I. a year, but re-let for 64,000!. a year, by te¬ 
nants that have perpetuities, perhaps the crueleft indance in the world of carelefihefs 
for the intereds of poderity. Thfe prefent Lord’s father granted thofe leafes. 

I was informed that Mr. Ifaac, near Belfaft, had four Acres, Irifli meafure^ of (Irong 
clay land not broken up for many years, which being amply manuned’with lime* rub- 
bifh and fea (hells, and fallowed,’’was fown with whe?t, ind yield 87I. 9s. at 99/ to 1 zf. 
per cwt. Alfo that Mr. Whitley, of Ballinderry, near Lilbume, a tenant of Lord Hert¬ 
ford’s has rarely any wheat that does not yield him eighteen pouftds an acre. ThS til¬ 
lage of the neighbourhood for ten miles round is doubled in a few years. Shall export 
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one thcRifandtonspfcftrn this year from Belfaft, moft of irto the Welt Indies, particu¬ 
larly oats. , 

Auguft i, to ArthurBuntin.’s, Efq. near Belfaft; the foil a (tiff clay ; lets at old rents 
ios., new'bne tBs., the town parks of that place 30s. to 70s., ten miles round it 10s. 
to*208., average; 13s. A great deal of flax fown, every countryman having a little, 
always on potatoe land, and one ploughing : they ufually fow each family a bufhel of 
feed, Thofe whp have no land pay the farmers aos. rent for the land a bufhel of feed * 
lows, and always on potatoe land. They pjgnt many more potatoes than they eat, to 
fupply the market at Belfaft j manure for them with all their dung, and i'ome of them 
mix dung, earth, and lime, and this is found to do better. There is much alabafter 
near the town, which.is ufed for llucco plaille'r ; fells from il* is. to'25s. a ton. 

In my way to Antrim, viewed the bleaeh-green of Mr.Tanias Sinclair; it is the 
completed I had feen here. I underftood that the bleaching feafon lafted nine months, 
and that watering on the grafs was quite left off. Mr. Sinclair himfelf was not at home, 
or I fhould probably have gained fome intelligence that might have been ufcful. 

Croffcd the mountains by the new road to Antrim, and found them to the fumniits 
to confift of exceeding good loam, and fuch as would improve into good meadow. It 
is all thrown to the little adjoining farms, with very little or any rent paid for it. They 
make no other uie of it than turning their cows on. Pity they do not improve; a work, 
more profitable than any they could undertake. All the way to Antrim lands let at an 
average at 8s. The linen manufa&ure fpreads over the whole country, confequently 
the farms are very fmall, being nothing but patches for the convenience of weavers. 

From Antrim to Shanes Caftle the road runs at the end of Loch Neagh, command¬ 
ing a noble view of it; of fuch an extent that the eye can fee no land over it. It ap¬ 
pears like a perfeft fea, an^the fhore is broken fand-banks, which look fo much like it,, 
that one can hardly believe the water to be frefli. Upon my arrival at the caftle, I was 
moll agreeably faluted with four men hoeing a field of turnips round it, as a prepara¬ 
tion for grafs. Thefe were the firft turnip-hoers L have feen in Ireland, and I was more 
pleafed than if I had feen four emperors. 

t The caftle is beautifully fituated pu the lake, the windows commanding a very noble 
view of it; and this has the finer effect, as the woods are confiderable,. and form a fiue 
■ accompaniment to this noble inland fea. 

Rode from Mr. I.efly’s to view the Giant’s Caufeway- It is certainly a very great 
curiofity, as an objeCt for {peculation upon the manner of its formation; whether it 
ewes its origin to fire, and is a fpecies of lava, or to cryftalization,or to whatever caufe, 
is a point that has employed the attention of men much more able to decide upon it than 
I am; and has been fo often treated, that nothing I could fay could be new. When 
two bits of thefe bafaltes are rubbed together quick, they emit a confiderable feent 
like burnt leather. The feenery of the Caufeway, nor of the adjacent mountains, is 
very magnificent, though th'e cliffs are bold; but for a confiderable difiance there is a. 
ftrong dilpofition in the rocks to run into pentagonal cylinders, and even at 
bridge, by Mr.. Lefly’s, is a rock in which the fame difpofuion is ‘plainly vifible. I be- 
Keve the Caufeway would have firuck me more if I had not feen the prints ofStaffa. 

Returned to Lefty-hill';, and Auguft 5th departed *for Coleraine.. There the Right 
Hon. Mr. Jackfon affifted me with the ^reateft politenefk in procuring the intelligence I 
1 wifhed about the falmon-fifhery* which is the greateil in the kingdom, and viewed both 
fisheries above and below the ‘town, very plesuantly fituated on the river Ban. The 
ialmen {pawn in all the rivers that run into the Ban about the beginning of Auguft, an 4 
as toon as they have done fwim to the fita, where they ftay till January, When they begin 
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to return to the frefli wafer, and continue doing it till Auguft, in which voyage they are 
taken 5 the nets are-fie? in the middle of January, but by aft of parliament no nets no*r 
weirs can be kept down after the 12th of Auguft. Ail the fifheries on th^rirer Ban 
let at 6000I. a year. From the fea to the rock above Coleraine, where the weirs are 
built, belongs to the London companies ; the greateft part of the reft to Lord Donne- 
. gal. The eel filheries let at 1000I. a year, and the falmon filheries at Coleraine 1000I, 
The eels make periodical voyages, as the falmon, but inftead of fpawning in the frefh 
water, they go to the fea to fpawn, and die young fry return againft the ftfeam; to 
enable them to do which with greater eafe at the leap, Itraw ropes are hung in the 
water for them ; when they return to fea they are taken : many of them weigh nine or 
ten pounds. The young falmon are called grawls , and grow at a rate which 1 Ihould 
fuppofe fcarce any filh commonly known equals ; for within the year feme of them will 
come to fixtecn and eighteen pounds, but in general ten or twelve pounds: fuch as 
cfcape the firft year’s filhery are falmon ; and at two years old will generally weigh 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. This year’s filhery has proved the greateft that ever 
was known, and they had the largeft hawl, taking 1452 falmon at one drag of one net. 
In the year 1758 they had 882, which was the next greateft hawl. I had the pleafure 
of feeing 370 drawn in at once. They have this year taken four hundred tons of filh; 
two hundred fold frelh at a penny and three-halfpence a pound, and two hundred falted, 
at 1 81 . and 20I. per ton, which are fent to London, Spain, and Italy; The filheVy em¬ 
ploys eighty men, and the expences in general calculated to equal the rent. 

The linen manufafture is very general about Coleraine, coarfe ten hundred linen. 
It is carried to Dublin in cars, one hundred and ten miles, at 5s. per cwt. in furnmer, 
•and 7s. 6d. in winter. 

From Liipjjjavaddy to Derry there is very little uncultivated land. Within four miles 
of the latter, rents are from 12s. to 20s.} mountains paid for but in the grofs. Reached 
Derry at night, and waited two hours in the dark before the ferry-boat came ovw 
for me. • 

Auguft 7, in the morning, went to the bifhop’s palace to leave my letters of recom¬ 
mendation ; for I was informed of my misfortune- in his being out of the kingdom. 
He was upon a voyage to Staffa, and had fent home fome of the ftones of which it con- 
fids ; they appeared pcrfeftly to referable in ihape, colour, and fmell, thofe of the 
Giant’s Caufeway. 

Auguft 8, left Derry, and took the road by Raphoe.to the* Rev. Mr. Golding’s, at 
Clonleigh, who favouted me with much valuable information. The view of Derry, at 
the diftance of a mile or two, is the mod pifturefque of any place I have feen; it feeiris 
to be built on an ifland of bold land rifing from the river, which fpreads into a fine 
bafon at the foot of the town; the adjacent country hilly; the feene wants nothing but 
wood to make it a perfeft landfcape. ; - • • 

Auguft 11, left Mount Charles, and palling through bonnegal, took the road to 
Ballymannon ; came.prefently’to feveral beautiful landfcapes, fuelling hills, cultivate^, 
with the bay flowing up among them: they want nothing but more wood, and are 
beautiful without it. Afterwards likewife to the-left they # rifq in various outlines, and 
die away mfenfibty into one another. When th<f road leads to a full view of the bay of 
Bonnegal, thefe fmiling fpots, above which the proud mountains rear then* heads, are 
numerous, the hillocks of almoft regular cnfcularTorthS } they are very pleafing,* from 
form, verdt^e, and the water breaking in tMr vales. • 

Before I got to Ballylhannon, remarked a bleach-green, which indicates weaving in 
the neighbourhood. Viewed the falmon-leap lit Ballyft»nnon,tohich is - let for 400k 
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a year. The. fceaery of it. is vevy <betutjiipl * it is-a fine fa#, and the, coad of the pvnr 
very bold, confiding of perpendicular rocks, with graft of a beaugfut verdure to the 
very edge'^t projeCla in,tittle promontories, which grow longer as they approach *the 
fea/pnd op* to g;v;ea fine view of the ocean. Before the fall in the middle of the river 
is srrocky ifland,, on which is a curing houfe, inttead of the turret of a ruined cadle, 
for which it feems formed. The town prettily fi.tuated on the rifing ground oni each 
fide of the river. —To Sir James Caldwell's; croffing the bridge, dopped for a view of 
the river, which is a very fine one, and was delighted- to fee the falmnn jump, to me an 
unufual fight: the water was perfectly,alive with them. Rifing the hill, look back on 
the town; the fituation beautiful; the river prefents a noble view. Come to Belleek, 
a little village, with one of the fined water-falls I remember any where to have feen; 
viewed it from the bridge. The river in a very broad Iheet comes from behind fome 
wood, and breaks over a bed of rocks, not perpendicular, but (helving in various di- 
refiions, and foams away under the arches; after which it grows more filent, and gives 
a beautiful bend under a rqck, crowned by h fine bank of wood. Reached Cattle Cald¬ 
well at night, where Sir James Caldwell received’ me with a politeneis and cordiality 
that will make.me long remember it with pleafure. • 

Augud 15, to Belleitle, the charming feat of the Earl of Rofs. It is an ifland in 
Loch Earne, of two hundred Irilh acres, every part of it hill, dale, and gentle dedivi- 
ties: it has a great deal of wood, much of which is old, and forms both deep (hades 
and open chearful groves. The trees hang on the dopes, and confequently diew thera- 
feives to the bed advantage. All this is exceedingly pretty, but it is rendered trebly fo 
by the fituation : a reach of the lake pafles before the houfe, which is fituated near the 
banks among fonie fine woods, which give both beauty and (helter. This (heet of water, 
which is three miles over, is bounded in front by an ifland of thick wood, and by a bold 
circular hill, which is his lordfhip’s deer park; this hill is backed by srumfi ierable 
mountain. To the right are four or five fine clumps of dark wood; fo many iflands 
which rife boldly front the lake, the water breaks in itraits between them, and forms a 
feene extremely pi&urefque. On the other fide the lake dretches behind wood, in a 
llreight which forms BelleiOe. Lord Rofs has made walks round the ifland, from 
which there is a confiderable variety of profpeft. A temple is built on a gentle hill, 
commanding the view of the wooded iflands above-mentioned; but the mbit pleafmg 
profpe£t of them is coming out from the grotto: they appear in an uncommon beauty ; 
two feem to join, and the water which nows between takes the appearance of a fine 
bay, projecting deep into a dark"wood: nothing can be more beautiful. The park hill 
rifes above them, and the whole is backed with mountains. The home feene at your 
feet alfo is pretty; a lawn Scattered with trees that forms the margin of the lake, doling 
gradually in a thick wood of tali trees, above the tops of which is a didant view of 
Cultiegh mountain, which is there feen in its prouded folemnity. * 

They plough ail with horfek three or four in a plough,-and all abread. Here let it 
be t remarked, that they very commonly plough and harrow with their horfes drawing 
by ther taii: it is done every feafon. Nothing can put them befide (his 5 and they infitc 
that take a horfe tired in traces, and put him to work by the tail, he will dj;aw better? 
quite frelh again, •Indignant-' reader! this is no jed of mine, but cruel* dubborn, bar-, 
barous {ruth*. It is fo ail over Cavan. f 

At Clonells, Hear Cadle-rea, lives 0 ‘Conner, the dire& defendant of Roderick 
0 ‘Copnoi- ? who was King of Connaught frit or feven hundred years ago ;,, there is .jk 
monument of him in Rofcommon church, with his fceptre, &c. I was fold as a. cer¬ 
tainty^ that this famityVerehereioog before the coming of the. Milefians, Thepoft. 
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feflions, formftrly- lb great, are deduced to three or four hundred pounds a year/the 
family having fared in the revolutions of fo many ages, much worfe than the 0 ‘Niel's 
and O’Brien’s. The common people pay him the gfeateft refpeft, and fend hjp pre- 
fents of cattle, &c. upon various occasions. They confider him as the prince of a people 
involved in one common ruin. 

Another great family in Connaught is Macdermot, who calls himfelf Prince of Coo- 
lavin; he lives at Coolavin, in Sligo, and though be has not above one hundred pounds 
a year, will not admit his children to fit down in his prefence. This was certainly the 
cafe with his father, and fome allured me even with the prefenf chief. Lord Kingfbo- 
rough, Mr. Ponfonby, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Sandford, &c. came to fee him, and his ad- 
drefs was curious: “ 0 ‘Hara! you are welcome; Sandford, l am glad to fee your mo¬ 
ther’s fon (his mother was an O’Brien): as to the reft of ye, conic in as ye can.**' 
Mr. O’Hara, of Nymphsfield, is in pofleffion of a confiderable eftate in Sligo, which is 
the remains of great poffeffions they had in that country: he is one of the few defeen- 
dants of the Milefian race. * 

To Lord Kingfton’s, to whom I had a letter, but unfortunately for me he <vas at 
Spaw. Walked down to Longford Hill, to view the lake ; it is one of the mod deli¬ 
cious feenes I ever beheld, a lake of five miles by four, which fills the bottom of a gentle 
valley almoft of a circular form, bounded very boldly by the mountains. Thofc to the 
left rife in a nol le Hope; they lower rather in front, and let in a view of Strand moun¬ 
tain, near Sligo, above twenty miles off. To the right, you look over a fmalf part of a 
bog to a large extent of cultivated hill, with the blue mountains beyond. Were this 
little piece of bog planted, the view would be more complete; the hill on which you 
ftand has a foliage of well-grown trees, which form the fouthern fhore. You look down 
on fix iflands, all wooded, and on a fine promontory to the left, which (hoots far into 
the lake. Nothing can be more pleafing than their uncommon variety j the firft is 
fmall, (Rock ifland) tufted with trees, under the (hade of which is an ancient building* 
once the refidence of Macdermot. The next a mixture of lawn ahd wood; the third, 
which appears to join this, is of a darker (hade, yet not fo thick but you can fee the 
bright lawn under the trees. Houfe ifland is one fine thick wood, which admits not a~ 
gleam of light, a contrail to the filver bofom of the lake. Church ifland is at a greater 
diftance; this is alfo a clump, and rifes boldly. Rook ifland is of wood j it opens in 
the centre, and (hews a lawn with a building on it. It is impoflible to imagine a more 
pleafing and chearful feene. Paffed the chapel to Smithfield Hill, which is a fine riling 
ground, quite furrounded •with plantations; from hence the view is changed; here the 
promontory appears very bold, and over its neck you fee another Wooded ifland, in a 
moft pi&urefque fituation. Nothing can be more pidurefque than Rock ifland* its ruin, 
overhung with ivy. The other iflands affume frelh and varied outlines, and form upon 
the whole one of the m6ft luxuriant feenes I have met with. > _ • 

The views of the lake and environs are very fine as you go to'Boyle j the woods unite 
into a large mafs, and coqrraft the* bright Iheet of water with their dark (hades. 

The lands about Kingfton are vefy fine, a rich, dry, yellow, fandy loam, the fined 
foil that I have feen in Ireland, all grafs, and covered with very fine bullocks, cows, and 
Ihecp. The fjrms rife to five hundred acres, and afe generally in divifions, parted by 
(lone walls, for oxen, cows, young cattle, and (heeja feparate. Some of the larlds njuk 
carry an ox and a wether per acrerents 15s. to aos. * * 

Dined at Boyle, and took the road to Ballymdfct; eroded an immenfe mountainy^bog* 
where 1 (lopped and made enquiries; found that it was ten miles tong; and three and a, 
half over, containing thirty-five fquare miles; that iime.jlone quarries were around 
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and m it, and lirae-ftone gravel in many, places to be found, and ufed In the land* that 
join it: in Addition to this l may add, that there is a great road eroding it; thirty-five 
miles are twenty-two thoufand tour hundred acres. What an tinmen (e field of improve¬ 
ment! nothing would be eafier than to drain it, vaft trafts of land have i'uch a fall, that 
not a drop of water could remain. Thefe hilly bogs are extremely different from any 
1 have feen in England. In the moors in the north, the hills and mountains are all 
covered with heath, like the Iriih bogs, but they arc of various foils, gravel, ftiingle, 
moor, &c.,and boggy only in fpots; but the Irifti bog hills are all pure bog to a great 
depth, without the leaft variation of foil; and the bog being of a hilly form, is a proof 
that it is a growing vegetable mafs, and not owing merely to ftagnani water. Sir Lau¬ 
rence Dundafs is the principal proprietor of this. 

Reached Bally moat in the evening, the refidencc of the Hon. Mr. Fitzmaurice, where 
I expeCted great pleafure in viewing a manufactory, of which l heard much fince I 
came to Ireland. He was fo kind as to give me the following account of it, in the moll 
liberal manner: 

“ Twenty years ago the late Lord Shelburne came to Ballymoat, a wild uncultivated 
region, without indutiry or civility, and the people all Roman Catholics, without an 
.atom of a manufacture, not even fpinning. In order to change this date of things, his 
Lordlhip contracted with people in the north to bring proteifant weavers, and eltablilh 
a manufactory, as the only means of making the 1 hange he wifhed ; this was done, but 
falling into the hands of r .deals, he loft 5000I. by the bufinefs, with only feventeen pro- 
teftant families, and twenty fix or twenty-feven looms eftablilhed for it. Upon his 
death, Lady Shelburne wilhed to carry his fcheme into execution, and to do it, gave 
much encouragement to Mr. Wakefield, the great Iriih factor in London, by granting 
advantageous Itales, under the contract of building and colonizing, by weavers from the 
north, and carrying on the manufactory. He found about twenty fdoms, working 
upon their own account, and made a confidcrable progrels in this for five years, raifing 
feveral buildings, cottages for the weavers, and was going on as well as tire variety of 
his bufinefs would admit, employing fixty looms. He then died, when a {land was 
made to all the works for a year,.in which every thing went much *o ruin. Lady Shel¬ 
burne then employed a new manager to carry on the manufacture upon his own account, 
giving him very profitable grants of lands, to encourage him to do it with fpirit. He 
continued lor five years, employing lixty looms alfo j but his circumftances failing, a 
frelh flop was put to the work. 

“ Then it was that Mr. Fitzmaurice, in the year. 1774, determined to exert lumfelf 
in pufiling on a manufactory, which promifed to be of fuch effential fervtce to the 
whole country, lo do this with effeCt, he faw that it was neceffary to take it entirely 
into disown hands. He could lend money to the manager to enable him to go on, but 
that would be at beft hazardous, and coukl never do it in the complete manner in which 
h&wilhed to tftablfth, it.' In this period ofconfideration, Mr. Fitzmaurice.was advifed 
by his friends never to engage in lo complex a bufinefs as a manufacture, in which he- 
niuft .of necefiity become a merchant; alfo engage in all the hazard, irkiomenefs, &c. 
o£.commerce, fo totally different from his birth, education, idea*, and- purfuits{ but 
tired with, the inactivity, of common'life, he deter mlhed not only to turn ipinufaClurer, 
but,to c&ry on the bufmefs in the food fpirited and vigorousjnanner that was.pofiibie. 
In the firlt place, he took every met’ns of making himfelf a complete maftcr. of the bu- 
find*} he went through various manul^ures* enquired into the minutiae*, and took 
every meafure to know ,it to the -bottom. Tide he did fo repeatedly, -Vtd-wltli inch 
aftentinn iaftewhfifo pijogr^ls,£rom Jpinmog. to hl<»chh^ ( andfeUing, that he becama 
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as thorough a m after of it as an experienced manager; he lias wove linen, and’done 
every part of the bufinefs with his own hands. As he determined to have the works* 
complete, he took Mr. Stansfield.the engineer, fo well known for his improved faw- 
mills, into his pay ; he lent him over to Bally moat, in the winter of 1774, in order to 
Weft the machinery of a bleach-mill, upon the very bell conllruftion ; he went to all 
the great mills in the north of Ireland to infpeft them, to remark their deficiencies, that 
they might be improved in the mills he intended to ereft. This knowledge being 
gained, the work was begun, and as water was neceflary, a groat bafon was formed by 
a dam acrofs a valley, by which means thirty-four acres were floated, to ferve as a re- 
fervoir for dry feafons to fecure plenty at all times." 

Auguft 30, rode to Rofshill, four miles oiF, a headland that projefts into the bay 
of Newport, from which there is a molt beautiful view of the bay on both fides; I ! 
counted thirty iflands.very diftinftly, ali'of them cultivated under corn and potatoes, or 
pa flu red by cattle. At a didance Clara riles in a very bold and pifturefque dyle; on 
the left Crow Patrick, and to the right 01 her’mountains, it is a view that wants no- 
thing but wood. 

September 5, to Drumoland, the feat of Sir Lucius O’Brien, in the county of Clare, 
a gentleman who had been repeatedly affiduous to procure me every fort of informa¬ 
tion. I fliould remark, as 1 have now left Galway, tnat that county, from entering it 
in the road to Tuam till leaving it to-day, has been, upon the whole, inferior to mod 
of the parts 1 have travelled in Ireland in point of beauty : there are not mountains of 
a magnitude to make the vie* driking. It is perfectly free from woods, and even trees, 
except about gentlemen’s houf’s, nor has it a variety in its face. I do not, however,- 
fpeak without exception ; 1 palled lonte trafts which are cheerful.' Drummoland has 
a ple.ifing variety of grounds about the houfe; it Hands on a»hill gently rifing from a 
lake of twenty-tour acres, in the middle of a noble wood of oak, afh, poplar, &c. 
three beautiful hills rile above, over which the plantations fpread in a varied manner 
and thefe hills command very line views of the great rivers 1 'ergiA-and Shannon at their 
junftiort, being each of them a league wide. 

There is a view of the Shannon from Limerick to Fuynes I (land,,which is thirty miles, 
with all its bays, bends, iflamls, and fertile ihores. It is from one to three miles broad, 
a moll noble river, del'trving regal navies for its ornaimytt, or, what are better, fleets 
of merchantmen, the cheerful figns of far extended commerce, in-dead of a few tnife- 
rable hilling b >ats, the only canvafs that lwelled upon the (cene : *but the want of com¬ 
merce in her ports is tfte misfortune not the fault of Ireland. Thanks for the defici¬ 
ency to that illiberal fpirit of trading jealoufy, which lias at times aftuated and difgr iced 
fo many nations. The profpeft has a noble outline in the bold mountains of Tippe¬ 
rary, Cork, Limerick^ and Kerry. The whole view magnificent. 

At the foot of this hill is the caftle of Bunratty, a very large edifice, the feat of the 
O’Briens, princes of Thoinond ; it Hands on the bank of a river, which falls into the 
Shannon near it. About this caftle and that of Rofmanagher, the land is the beft in 
the county of Clare it is worth 1!. 13s. an acre, and fats a bullock per acre in fum- 
mer, befides winter feed. . 

To Limerick, through a chearfuf country, on tlfe banks of the rivef, in a vale fur- 
rounded by diftant mountains. That city is very finely fituated, partly on Ian ifiand 
formed by the Shannon. The new part, called Newtdwn Pery, from &Ir. Peyy’the 
fpeaker, who owns a confiderable part of thtf city, and reprefents 'it in partiaigent, is 
well built. T?h$ houfes are new ones, of brick, large and in right lines. There is,a 
communication.with the reft of the town by a handfome.bridge of . three large arches,. 

erefted. 
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erefted at Mr* Very’s expeuce. Here are docks, quays, and a cuftom-houfe, which is a 
good building, faces the river, and on the oppofite banks is a large quadrangular 
one, the houfe of induftry, This part of Limerick is very chearful and agpembfe, and 
carries all the marks of a flourifhing place. - 

■ The exports of this port are beef, pork, butter, hides, and rape-feed. The imports 
are rum, fugar, timber, tobacco, wines, coals, bark, fait, &c. The vuftoms and ex- 
cife, about fixteen years ago, amounted to i6,oool., at prefent 32,000!. and father 
more four or five years ago. * 

Whole revenue - 1751- r £ 16,000 

i 775——51 ooo 


Revenue of the Port of Limerick , Tear ending 


March 2$, 1759 

- 

£ 2 o »494 

1760 

»• 

f 

29,197 

1761 

m 

- 20,727 

1762 

m 

20,650 

1763 

- 

- 20,525 

1764 

m 

3 2 >635 

1765 

m 

31,099 


Com. Jour . vol. xiv. p. 71. 

Price of Provifions. 


Wheat, is. id. a ftone. 

Barley and oats,‘5|d. to fid. 

Scotch coals, 18s., Whitehaven, 20s. 
A boat load of turf, 20 tons, 45s. 
Salmon, three halfpence. 

Trout, 2d. very fine, per lb. 

Eels, 2d. a pound. 

Rabbits. 8d. a couple. 

Wild ducks, aod. to 2s. a couple. 


Teal, iod. a couple. 

Plover, 6d. a couple. 

Widgeon, iod. ditto. 

Hares, is. each, commoffiy’fold all the 
year round. 

Woodcocks, sod. to 2s. 2d. a brace. 
Oyflers, 4d. to is. a 100. 

Lobfters, is. to is. 6d., if good. 


Land fells at twenty years* purchafe. Rents were at the higheft in 1765, fell fince, but 
in four years have fallen 8s. to 10s. all acre about Limerick. They are at a Hand at 
prefent, owing to thfi high ,price of provifions from pafture. The number of people 
iii Limerick are computed at thirty - two thoufand ; it is exceedingly populous for the fize, 
the chief ftreet quite crowded; many fedan chairs in town, and fome hackney chaifes. 
Afiemblies the year round, in a new affeftibly-houfe built for the purpofe, and plays 
and concerts common. 

- "Upon the whple, Limerick muft be a very gay place, but when the ufual number of 
troops at*e in town much more fo. To fhew the general expences of living I was told, 
of a perfon’s keeping a carriage, four horfes, three foen, three maids, a good table, B 
wife, three children, and a nurfe, and all for 500I. a year; 


• • 

A foptman . .« t- 

A profefficd ^woman-cook' , 

A' houfe -maid -< - 

A kitchen-maid 

A butler • 


£• if. d. ,.£• /. - d. 

440 to * 6 6 o 

* • 660 

- - 300 

- - ' *200 

10 0 0 40 12 O O 

A barrel 
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A barrel .of beef or pork, aooib. weight. Veffels of 400 tons can come up w’Ai fpring 
tides, which rife fourteen feet. . , • 

September 9, to Caftle Oliver; various country, not fo rich to appearance as the 
corcaffes, being fed bare: much hilly iheep-walk, and for a confiderable way a full 
third of it potatoes and corn: no fign of depopulation. Juft before I got to the hills 
a field of ragwort (fenejto jacobaa) buried the cows. The firft hill of Caftle Oliver 
interefting. After rifing a mountain fo high that no one could think of any houfe, you 
come in view of a vale, quite filled with fine woods, fields margined with trees, and 
hedge plantations climbing up the mountains. Having engaged myfelf to Mr. Oliver, 
to return from Killaroey by his houfe, as he was confined to Limerick by the affixes, I 
ihall omit faying any thing of it at prefent. . 

September 16, to Cove by water, from Mr. Trent’s quay. The view of Lota is 
charming; a fine rifing lawn from the water, with noble fpreading woods reaching on 
each fide; the houfe a very pleafing front, with lawn fhooting into the woods. Lhe 
river forms a creek between two hills, one Lota, -the other opening to another hill of 
iuclofurcs well wooded. As the boat leaves the (bore nothing, can be finer than the 
view behind us ; the back woods of Lota, the houfe and lawn, and the high bold in- 
clofures towards Cork, form the fineft fhore imaginable, leading to Cork, the city ap¬ 
pearing in full view, Dunkcttle wooded inclofures, a fine fweep of hill, joining Mr. 
hjoare's at Factory-hill, whofe woods have a beautiful eflefl. Dunkcttle-houfe almoft 
loft in a wood. As we advance, the woods of Lota and Dunkettle unite in one fine mafs. 
The fheet of water, the rifing lawns, the houfe in the moft beautiful fituation imaginable, 
with more woods above it than lawns below it, the weft fhore of Loch Mahon, a very 
fine rifing hill cut into inclofures, but without wood, land-Iockcd on every fide with 
high lands, fcattered with inclofures, woods, feats, &c. with every chearful circumftance 
of lively coif*r*erce, has altogether a great effect. Advancing to Paffage the ihores are 
various, and the feenery enlivened by fourfeore fail of large fhips; the little port of 
Paffage at the water's edge, with the hills riling boldly above* it. The channel nar¬ 
rows between the great ifland and the hills of Paffage. The fhores bold, and the 
(hips fcattered about them, with the inclofures hanging behind the mails and yards, 
■pi&urefque. Paflfng the ftreights a new bafon of-the harbour opens, furrounded with 
high lands. Monk’s-town-caflle on the hill to the right, and the grounds of Bally- 
bricken, a beautiful intermixed feene of wood and lawn. The high fhore of the har¬ 
bour’s mouth opens gradually. The whole *fcenc is land-lodged. The firft view of 
Hawl-bowling-illand syid Spike-ifland, high rocky lands, with the channel opening to 
Cove, where are a fleet of fhips at anchor, and Roftellan, Lord Inchiquin's houfe, 
backed with hills, a feenery that wants nothing but the accompaniment of wood. \ The 
view of Ballybricken changes ; it now appears to be unfortunately cut into right lines. 
Arrived at tnc fhip at Cove, in the evening returned, leaving Mr. Jeflerys and family on 
board for a voyage to Havre, in their way to Paris. • 

Dunkettle is one of the moft beautiful places I have feen in Ireland. It is a hill o{ 
feme hundred acres'broken infqa great variety of ground by gentle declivities, with 
every where an undulating outline, and the whole varied by a confiderable quantity of 
wood, which in fome places is thick enough to take the apjSeafance of clofe groves, in 
others fpreads into fcattered thickets and a variety of fingle groups. This hill, or pther 
clufter of hills, is furrounded on one fide by a reach gf Cork harbowr,* over which it 
looks in the moft advantageous manner; and on the other by an irriguous vale, through 
which flows the river Glanmire ; the oppofite fhore of that river has every vane ty'’that 
can unite to form pleafing landfcapes for the views from Dunketfle grounds j in f&me 
> YQt..^n. .50 places 
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places narrow,glens, the bottoms of which are quite filled with water, and the deep 
banks covered with thick woods that fpread a deep jhade; in others the Vale opens to 
form, the (cite of a pretty chearful village* overhung by hill and wood: here the (bore 
. rifes gradually into large inclofures, which fpread over the hills, ftretchiqg beyond each 
others and there the vale melts again into a milder variety of fields. A hill thus fitu- 
ated, and confifting in itfelf of fo much variety of furface, mud neceffarily command 
many pleafmg views; to enjoy thefe to the better advantage, Mr. Trent (than whom • 
no, one has a, better tafte, both to difeover and deferibe the beauties of natural feenes,) 
is making a walk around the whole, which is to bend to the inequalities of the ground, 
fo as to take the principal points in view. The whole is fo beautiful, that if I was to 
make the regular detour, the defeription might be too minute; but there are fome 
points which gave me fo much pleafure that I know not how to avoid recommending 
to others that travel this way to tafte the fame fatisfa&ion: from the upper part of the 
orchard you look down a part of the river, where it opens into a regular bafon, one 
corner ftretching up to Cork, loft behind (he hill of Lota, the lawn of which breaks on 
the fwelling hills among the woods ; the houfc obfciired, and therefore feeming,a part 
of your home feene; the lofing the river behind the beautiful projeftion of Lota, is 
mare pleafing than can be exprefled. The other reach, leading to the harbour’s 
mouth, is half hidden by the trees, which margin the foot of theriiill on which you 
(land; in front a noble range of cultivated hills, the inclofures broken by flight fpots 
of wood4 and prettily varied with houfes, without being fo crowded as to take off the 
rural effect. • The feene is not only beautiful in thofe common circumftances which 
form a landfcape, but is alive with the chearfulnefs of (hips and boats perpetually 
moving. Upon the whole, it is one of the moft luxuriant profpetts I have any where 
feen. Leaving the orchard^, pafs on the brow of a hill which forms the bank of the 
river of Glanmire, commanding the oppofite woods of Lota in all their beauty. Rife to 
thetop of the high hill which joins the deer-park, and exhibits a feene equally extenfive 
and beautiful; you look,down on a vale which winds almoft around at your feet, finilh- 
iog to the left in Cork river, which here takes the appearance of a lake, bounded by 
wood and hills, and funk in the bottom of a vale, in a ftyle which painting cannot 
imitate; the oppofite hills of Lota, wood, and lawn, feem formed as objetts for this 
point of view: at your feet a hill rifes out of the vale, with higher ones around it, 
the margins fcattered wood; to' the right towards Riverftown, a vale; the whole 
backed by cultivated hjlls to Kallahan’s* field. Milder feenes follow: a bird’s-eye 
vjew of a finall vale funk at ytfur feet, through which the river flows; a bridge of fe- 
veral arches unites two parts of a beautiful village, the meadow grounds of which rife 
gently, a varied furface of wood and lawn, to the hills of Riverftown, the whole fur- 
rounded by delicious fweeps of cultivated hills. To the left, a wooded glen rifing from 
the vqle to the horizon, the feenery fequeftered, but pleafing ; ■ the oak wood which 
hangs on the deer-park hill, an addition. Down to the brow of the hill, where it hangs 
over the river, a pi&urefque interefting fpot. The inclnfpres of the oppofite bank hang 
b'eautifully to the eye, and the wooded glen winds up thp hill. Returning to the houfe 
1 was conduced to the hill, where the grounds flope off to the river of Cork, which 
opens to view in noble reaches of a magnitude that fills the eye and the imagination : a 
whole country of a character truly magnificent, aqd behind the winding Vale which 
leads Between a furies of hills to planmire. 


Ptflvrts 
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Pictures at Dunkettle 

■ A St. Michael, &c. the fubjeft confufed, by Michael Angelo. A St. Francis oti 
*#ood, a large original of Guido. A St, Cecilia, original of Komanelli. An afliimp- 
tion of the Virgin, by L. Carracci. A quaker’s meeting,' of above fifty figurdl, by 
, Egbert Hemlkerk. A fea view and rock piece, by Vernet. A fmall flagellation, by 
Sebaftian del Piombo.. A Madonna and Child, fmall, by Reubens. The crucifixion, 
many figures in miniature, excellent, though the mailer is unknown. An excellent 
copy of the famous Danae of Titian, at Monte Cavallo, near Naples, by Cioffi of Na¬ 
ples. Another of the Venus of Titian, at the Tribuna in Florence. Another of Venus 
blinding Cupid, by Titian, at the Palazzo Borghde in Rome. Another of great merit 
of the Madonna Della Sedia of Raphael, at the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, by Stirn, z 
German, lately at Rome. Another of an holy family, from Raphael, of which there 
are faid to be three originals, one at the kingjs palace in Naples, one in the palais royal 
in Paris, and the third in the colleflion of Lord Exeter, la.ely purchafed It Rome. A 
portrait of Sir Patrick Trent, by Sir P. Lely. An excellent portrait of a perfon un¬ 
known, by Dahl. 

September 17, to Cadlemartyr, the feat of the Earl of Shannon, one of the mo J 
diflinguilhed improvers in Ireland ; in whom L found the mod earned defire to give me 
every fpecies of information, with a knowledge and ability which enabled him to do it 
mod effectually. Pafied through Middleton, a well-built place, which belongs to the noble 
Lord to whom it gives title. Cadlemartyr is an old houle, but much added to by the 
prelent Earl; he has built, befides other rooms, a dining one thirty-two feet long by 
twenty-two broad, and a drawing one, the bed rooms i have feen in Ireland, a double 
cube of tweru/*five feet, being fifty long, twenty-five broad, and twenty-five high. 
The grounds about the houfe are very well laid out; much wood well grown, confiden¬ 
able lawns, a river made to wind through them in a beautiful tyanner, an old cadle fo 
perfectly covered with ivy as to be a pifturefque objett. A winding walk leads for 
a confiderable didance along the banks of this river, and prefents feveral pleafing 
landfcapes. 

From Rodellan to Lota, the feat of Frederick Rogers, Efq. I had before feen it in 
the highelt perfection from the water going from Dunkettle to Cove, and from the 
grounds of Dunkettle. Mrs. Rogers w as fo obliging as to lhevj me the back grounds, 
which are admirably w9oded, and of a fine varied lurface.” 

Got to Corke in the evening, and waited on the Dean, w r ho received me with thofiiod 
flattering attention. Corke is one of the mod populous places I hare ever been in ; it 
was market-day, and I could fcarce drive through the dreets, they were fo amazingly 
thronged : on the other days the number is very great. I fhould fuppofe it tnul^ re- 
femble a Dutch town, for there are many canals in the droets, with quays before the 
houfes. The bed built part is Morrifon’s Ifland, which promifes well; the old part of 
the town is very clofe and dirty/ ,As to its commerce, the following particulars I owe* 
to Robert Gordon, Efq. the furveyor gerferal: 

• • # • 

* Average of nineteen Tears * Export, ending March 24, 1 773. , 

Hides, at il. each - - - * *, •- * £ 64,boo 

Bay and woollen yarn • - - • - • - 2 $4,000 

* ..T ■ 

Carry forward - £ $$ 8 ,cbq 

•502 Butter, 
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Brought over 


Butter, at 3cfc\ per cwt. from 56s, to 72$. 

Beef, at a os. a barrel 
Camblets, ferges, &c. ... 

Caimles .... 

Soap - - 

Tallow - - 

Herrings, 18 to 35,000b all their own 
Glue, 20 to 25,000 
Pork * - 
Wool to England 

Small exports, Gottenburgh herrings, horns, hoofs, &c. feather-beds, 
palliaffes, feathers, &c. - 


-’ 40 ,'bOQ 

,.34,220 

■ 20,000 

20,000 

21,000 

22,000 

64,000 

14,000 

35,000 


l 1,100,190 

Average prices of the nineteen years on the cuftom books. Mi exports on tll€fe books 
are rated at the value of the reign of Charles II.; but the imports have always 10 per 
cent on the fworn price added to them. Seventy to eighty fail of (hips belong to 
Corke. Average of Ihips that entered that port in thofe nineteen years, eight hundred 
and feventy'two per annum. The number of-people at Corke muttered by the clergy 
by hearth-money, and by the number of houfes, payments to minitter, average of the 
three, fixty-feven thoufand fouls, if taken before the ift of September, after that twenty 
thoufand increased. Th^re are feven hundred coopers in the town. Barrels all of 
Oak or beech, all from America: the latter for herrings, now from/..Gottenburgh 
and Norway. The excife of Corke now no more than in Charles the Second’s reign. 
Ridiculous l' . , 

Cork old duties, in 175.1, produced - - £ 62,000 

Now the fame - - - - 140,000 

Bullocks, i6 /joo head, 32,000 barrels; 41,000, hogs; 20,000 barrels. Butter, 
22,000. firkins of half a hundred weight each, both increafe this year, the whole 
being 

*240,000 firkins of butter, 

120,000 barrels beef. 

Export of woollen yarn from .Corke, 300,000!. a year in the Irifh market. No wool 
fmuggled, or at lcaft very little. The wool comes to Corke, &c. and is delivered out 
to Combers, who make it into balls. Thefe balls are bought up by the French agent3 
at a vaft price, and exported; but even this does not amount to 40,000!. a year. 

PHetr* 

Beef, ais. pefcwt., never fo highly 2s. 6d.; Folk, 30s., never higher than 18s. 6d’. 
owing to'the army demand. Slaughter dung, 8d. for a horfe load. Country labourer,. 
6d.j about town, tod. Milk,feven pints a penny. Coals, 38. 8d. to 5s. a barrel, fix 
of-which make a ton. Eggsj four a penny. 

' . Corke labourers. Cellar ones, twenty thoufand; hav# is. id. a day,'and as much 
bread, beef, and bfcer a» th^y can eat and drink, and, feven pounds of offals a week 

for 
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Sot Rent for their houfe, 403. Mafon and carpenters’ labourers iod. 

aday. Saibrs now 3I. a month and provifions : before the American w&r c8s. Por. 

' ter$ rad -fcoal-heavera paid by the great. State of the poor people in general incompa¬ 
rably better off than they were twenty years ago. There are imported eighteen thou- 
fand barrels annually of Scotch herrings, at 18s. a barrel. The fait for the beef 'tradc 
e comes from Lilbon, St. Ube’s, &c. The fait for the fifh trade from Rochelle : for 
butter F.nglifh and Irifh. 

Particulars of the woollen fabricks of the county of Cork received from a manufac¬ 
turer. The woollen trade, ferges and camblets, ratteens, frizes, druggets, and narrow 
cloths, the laft they make to 10s. and 12s. a yard ; if they might export to 8s. they arc 
■very clear that they could get a great trade for the woollen matiufaftuivs of Corke; the 
wool comes from Galway and Rofcommon, combed here by combers, who earn 8s. to 
10s. a week, into balls of twenty-four ounces, which is fpun into wordeds of twelve 
{kains to the ball, and exported to Yarmouth for Norwich ; the export price, 30I. a 
pack, to 33I. never before fo high ; average of them 26I. to 3d. Some they work up 
at home into ferges, fluffs, and camblets ; the ferges at iad. a yard, thirty-four inches 
wide ; $ie fluffs lixteetViinches, at i8d., the camblets at 9|d. to 13d.; the fpinners at 
<jd. a ball, one in a week; ora ball and half 12d. a week, and attend the family be- 
fides; this is done mod in Waterford and Kerry, particularly near Killarney; the 
weavers earn is. a day on an average. Full three-fourths of the wool is exported in 
yarn, and only one-fourth worth worked up. Half the wool of Ireland is combed 
in the county of Corke. 

A very great manufacture of ratteens at Carric-on-fure, the bav worded is for ferges, 
fhalioons, &c. Woollen yarn for ebarfe cloths, which latter have been lod for fotne 
years, owingto the high price of wool. The bay export’has declined fincc 1770, 
which declemfon is owing to the high price of wool. 

No wool fmuggled, not even from Kerry, not a floop’s car^o in twenty years, the 
price too high ; the declenfion has beet/confiderablef For every eighty-fix packs that 
are exported, a licence from the Lord Lieutenant, for which 20I. is paid. 

From the aft of the lad feffions of Great Britain for exporting woollen goods for 
the troops in the pay of Ireland, Mr. Abraham Lane, of Corke, edablifhed a new 111a- 
nufafture of army cloathing for that purpofe, which iajlie fird at Corke, and pays 40I. 
a week in labour only. Upon the whole there has been no incr^fe of woollen manu- 
fafture within twenty years. Is clearly of opinion that many fabricks might be worked 
up here much cheaper than in France, of cloths that the French have beat the Englidi 
out of} thefe are, particularly, broad-cloths of one yard and half-yard wide, from 3s. 
to 6s. 6d. a yard for the Levant trade. Frizes which are now iupplied from Carcaf- 
fone in Languedoc. Frizes, of twenty-four to twenty-feven inches, at 1 od. to 13d. a 
yard. Flannels, twenty-feven to thirty-fix, from 7d. to t^d. Serges of twenty-reven 
to thirty-fix inches, at 7d. to 12d. a yard; thefe would work up the coarfe wool. 
At Ballynafloe fair, ir^ July, 2o®,oool. a year bought in wool. There is a tnanufaftorj* 
of knit-docking by the commorf women about Cork, for eight or ten miles around ' y 
the yarn from 12d. to i8d. a pair, and the worded, from \6d,.to 2cd. and earn from- 
12d. to a week. Befides tffeir own confuiOption, great quantities are fent to the 
north of Ireland. * % * % 

All the weavers in the country are cpnfjned to towfkSj have no land, but fmall gar¬ 
dens. Bandle or narrow linen, for home confumption, is made in the weften\par. of 
the county. * Generally fpeaking, the circumdances of all the manufacturing poor.are 
fetter than they were twenty years ago. The raanufa&nre* h^ve*not declined, though 

the' 
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.♦he exportation haft, owing to the increafed home confumprions. thf 

the feat of the fluff, cam blet, and (hag manufacture, but haft hi fevett 
three-fourths. Have changed it for the manufacture of coarfe §qr $6 

London market, from 6d. to 9d. a yard, twenty feven inches wide ; feu Bffmmber ;of 
inanufa&ures in general much leffened. t *' 

Rode to the mouth of Cork harbour; the grounds about ft life ail fine, bold, dnd 
varied, but fo bare of trees, that there is not a Angle view but what pains one fit the 
want of wood. Rents of the trad fouth of the river Caragoline, from 5®. to 30s. ave¬ 
rage, 1 os. Not one man in five haa a cow, but generally from one to four acres, upon 
which they have potatoes, and five or fix {beep, which-they milk, and fpin their wool. 
Labour 5d. in winter, 6d. in fummer; many of them for three months in the year fiVe 
on potatoes and water, the reft of it they have a gbod deal of fifli. fiut it is.remarked, 
at Kinfale, that when fprats are moft plentiful, difeafes are moit common, for a 

mere cabin ics. Much paring and burning; paring twenty-eight men a day,fow wheat 
on it and then potatoes; get great crops. The foil a (harp ftoney land; no lime- 
flone fouth of the above river. Manure for potatoes, with fea weed for 26s., which 
gives good crops, but iafts only one year. Seafand much ufdS, no fhells in it. Farms 
rife to two or three hundred acres, but are hired in partnerlhip. 

Before I quit the environs of Cork, I muft remark, that the country on the harbour, 
1 think preferable, in many refpeds for a refidence, to any thing I have feen in Ireland. 
Ktft. it is the moft foutherly part of the kingdom. Second, there are very great beau* 
1 ties of profped. Third, by much the moft animated, bufy'fcene of (hipping in all Ire¬ 
land, and confequently, fourth, a ready price for every produd. Fifth, great plenty of 
excellent fi(h and wild fowl. Sixth, the neighbourhood of a great city for objcds of 
convenience. ' m ,. 

'September 25. Took the road to Nedeen, through the wiideft region of mountains 
that 1 remember to haye feen; it is a dreary, but ao interefting road. The various 
horrid, grotefque, and unufual forms in which the mountains rife, and the rocks bulge; 
the immenfe height of fome diftant heads, which rear above all the nearer fcencs, the 
torrents roaring in the vales, and breaking down the mountain fides, with here and rhete 
a wretched cabm, and a fpot of culture yieldingj furprife to find human beings the inha¬ 
bitants of fuch a fcene of wildnefs, altogether keep the traveller’s mind in an agitation 
and fufpence. 1 help rocks and mountains are many of them no otherwise improvable 
than by planting, for which, however, they are exceedingly well adapted. „ 

Sir John Colthurft was fo obliging as to fend half a dozen labourers with me, to help 
tny chaife up a mountain fide, of which he gave a formidable account: in truth it deserved 
it. 1 he road leads dircflly againft a mountain ridge, and thofe who made it were fo incre¬ 
dibly ftupid, that they kept the ftrait line up the hill, indead of turning afide to fbe right, 
to wind around a gmjeflion of it. 1 he path of the road is worn by torrents into a 
channel, which is braked up in places by huge fragments, fo that it would* boa horrid 
/oad on a level; on a,hill fo deep, that the beft path would be difficult to afeend, it 
may be fuj, l terrible j.fhe labourers, two paffing ft rangers, and my fervant, could 
witn difficulty gtf the up. It ig much to be regretted that the dire£ti<m of v fhe 
road is tk^ cnanged, as all the reft tjxyn Cork to Nedeen is good enough. Fpf&wfew 
miles towards .'he latter place the country is fiat On the river Kenmare, much qfl^good, 
and under, oafs br corn* Mr. Orpine’s at Ardtilly, and another of the fame 

name at Kiltoweiu 

Needen js a little tqv ^ ^ry well fituated, on the noble river Kenmare, where fhips 
of one hundred and fif^'«wt-tnay come up: there are bul three or four good houfes. 

4 Lord, 
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Lord Shelburne, to whom the place belongs, has built one for his agent. Tliqre is a 
vale of gqpd land, which is here from a mile and a half to a mile broad j and to the 
north atp fbuth, great ridges of mountains laid to be full of mines. , * 

4 At Nedeen^Xprd S^elburn^ bad taken care to have me well informed by his people 
in that to himfclf, he has above one hun¬ 
dred and fifty P thg-greateft part of the barony of Glan- 

rought belongB^MnHP^PNB^ntlpr^ H 64 lyngh. The country is all a region of 
mountains, 1111 Mi f 111 * ^ I- the mountains tothc fouth come 

to the water’s MKprincipal of which is Ardee, a farm of 
Lord ShellmrnfepK«p^no^l»V«rf-the river, the flat land is one-half to three quarters 
of a mile broa|f^p|h^i^#oi(f&it.iip the foiuth reach to Bear-haven, and thole to the 
north to to the fouth of the river all are 

fand (tones, aftd bog. To the north there is a flip of 

lime-done land^^^&tij^rvonr .tb 'C^jhirta-cnlh, that is fix miles cad of Nedecn, and 
three to the TOprc-than-a qparr^r of a mile broad, the reft: including the 

mountains all (kra^ine..-*: "Airto itsrent$,it is very difficult to tell what they are ; for 
land is let by tMplbVgh iarid and gineve, twelve gineves to the plough land ; but the* 
latter derfominf^l'iqht.iKA of any pairticuiar quantity : for no two plough lands are the 
fame. The fi^j&fefmVis various,' from forty acres to one thouland, lei's quantities' 
go with cabins||K^1foiha. farms are taken by labourers in partncrlhip. 

Soon entere^^^f .WiMsft and mod romantic country I had any where feen ; a region 
of deep rocks ri^lirptountifins, which continued for nine or ten miles, till I came in view 
of Mucrafs. Tjt&irayS’ fomething magnificently wild in this llupendous feenery, formed 
to imprefs the utM^ylfith a cemin fpecies of terror. Ail this tract has a rude and favage 
air, but parts ftrikingly interefting; t'he mountains arc bare and rocky, and 

of a great vales are rocky :glens, where a mountain-dream tumbles 

along the rougj^^^fd imagmable, andnseceives many torrents, pouring from clefts, 
half overhung tr6od ;• fame ofthefe dreams are feen, and the roar of 

others heard, b|i|j®f^t : vaft. mattes of rock. Imthenfe fragmetlts, torn fron\ the pre¬ 
cipices by Itorm^^Ml’tWrentSfV are fc ’’bled in the wildeit confulion, and feem to hang 
rather than pnec ea. Upon fome of theft* fragments of rock, 

perfectly detacWpnpOl- jtfte foil, except y the fide on which they lie, are beds of black 
turf, with luxunw^twif which appeared yery curious to me, having no 

where feen the «Bp|8p IfdflfeJj^d irory high in the mountains, much higher than any 
cultivation is at r ^^ ; ri|^t^jindi'flat and cleared fpaces of good grafs among 

the ridges of boswtCOltivated, and proved that tliele mountains 

were not incap^^K^$^^^|^iingjii^he^:to ufeful purpofes. 

From one ofM|^^^j^|||^%l : foriyard\ibfthe lake of Kdlarney at a conftderable 
didance, and b^^ ^^ ^^^ ? jfeii^fen)criapet;'came in view q£ a ftnall part of the up¬ 
per lake, • by the niod tremendous moun¬ 
tains that can ^Wdkdjrttfldful. * Erhip this feene of wild 

magnificence, an elevated 

point of view I brttife lak^uriwgJl^Br hie a fpeci- 

men of what I ' is only a 

part of the iwigW- it is indofed 

by the uncum- 

world : on the other fide is a riling fcenery oi cuitivated nuR, atttt Lord Kenmarc's 
park and woods j the end of the lake at your feet is formed by the root of Mangerton, 

ok 
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on whofe fide the road leads. From hence I looked down on a pretty ,range of inclo- 
fiires on the lake, and the woods and lawns of Mucrufs, forming a large prtjnwntory of 
thick wood, (hooting far into the lake. The mod active fancy can (ketch ISptbing in 
addition. Iflands of wood beyond feem to join it, and reaches of the lake* breaking 
partly between, give the mod lively intermixture of water: fix or (even ides and 
ifiets form an accompaniment, fome are rocky, but with a flight vegetation, others con- 
tain groups of trees, and the whole thrown into forms, which would furriifli new ideas, 
to a painter, farther is a chain of wooded iflands, which alfo appear to join the main¬ 
land, with an offspring of letter ones fcattered around. 

Arrived at Mr. Herbert’s at Mucrufs, to whofe friendly attention I owed my fuc- 
ceeding pleafure. There have been fo many deferiptions of Killarney written by gen¬ 
tlemen who have refided fome time there, and feen it at every feafon, that for a palling 
traveller to attempt the like, would be in vain; for this reafon I (hall give the mere 
journal of the remarks I made on the fpot, in the order I viewed the lake. 

September 27, walked into Mr. Herbert’s beautiful grounds, to Oroch’s hill, in the 
lawn that he has cleared from that profufion of Hones which lie under the wail; the 
feene which this point commands is truly delicious ; the houfe is on the edge of the 
lawn, by a wood which covers the whole peninfula, fringes the dope at your feet, and 
forms a beautiful (hore to the lake. Tomis and Glena are vaft mountainous mafles of 
incredible magnificence, the outline foft and eafy in its fwells, whereas thofe above the 
eagle’s neft are of fo broken and abrupt an outline, that nothing can be imagined more 
favage, an afpett horrid and fublime, that gives all the impreffions to be wilhed to 
ailonifh rather than pleafe the mind. The Turk exhibits noble features, and Manger- 
ton’s huge body rifes above the whole. The cultivated tracts towards Killarney, form 
a (hore in contraft to the terrific feenes I have juft mentioned ; the diftant boundary of 
the lake, a vaft ridge of diftant blue mountains towards Dingle. From hence entered 
tile garden, and viewed Mucrufs abbey, one of the mod interefting fcencs I ever faw ; 
it is the ruin of a confiderable abbey, built in Henry the Vlth’s time, and fo entire, that 
if it were'more fo, though the building would be more perfect, the ruin would be lefs 
pleating ; it is halfobfcured in the (hade bf fome venerable a(h trees; ivy has given the 
pi&urofque circumftance, which that plant alone can confer, while the broken walls and 
ruined turrets throw over it 

The lad mournful graces of decay f 

heaps of fculls and bones festered about, with nettles, briars, and weeds fprouting in 
tufts from the loofe (tones, all unite to raife thofe melancholy iatpreffions, which are the 
merit of fuch feenes, and which can fcarcely any where be felt more completely. The 
cioifters form a diftnal area, in the center of which grows the ino(t prodigious yew tree 
I ever beheld, in one great ftem, two feet diameter, and fourteen feet high, from whence 
a vlilt head of branches fpreads on every fide, 1b as to perform a jterfe& canopy to the 
whole (pace; I looked for its fit inhabitant, it is afpor where 

Tlie moping owl doth to the moon # complain. 

This ruin is in the trtt$ ftile in which all fuch buildings (hould, appear; there is not an 
intruding circumftance, the hand of drefs has not touched it, melancholy is theitnpref- 
fiory which (pch feenes (hould kindle*and it is here raif^d-moft'powerfully. 

From the abbey we pafied ( t <9 the terrace, a natural one of grafs, on the very (hore of 
the lake; it is irregular atid winding; a wall of rocks broken into fagtaftic forms by 
the waves: on the other fide a wood, confuting of ail.forts of plafits, which the climate 

12 can 
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can protect, and through which a variety of walks are traced. The view from this terrace 
confiftsot many parts of various characters, but in their different (files complete ; the lake 
opens a fpreading (heet of water, 1'potted by rocks and iflands, all but one or two wooded, 
the outlines of them arc fharp and diilinft *, nothing can be more fmiling than this 
fcene, foft and mild, a perfect contrail of beauty to the fublimity of the mountains 
which form the Ihore: thefe>riic in an outline, fo varied, and at the lame time io mag¬ 
nificent, that nothing greater can be imagined ; Tomys and Glena exhibit an immenfity 
in point of magnitude, but from a large hanging wood on the Hope, and from the 
fmoothnefs of the general furface, it has nothing lavage, whereas the mountains above 
and near the eagle’s neft are of the moll broken outlines; the declivities are bulging 
rocks, of immenfc fize, which feem to impend in horrid forms over the lake, and where 
an opening among them is caught, others of the fame rude character rear their threat¬ 
ening heads. From different parts of the terrace thefe feenes are viewed in nuinbcvlcfs 
varieties. , 

Returned to breakfall, and purfued Mr. Herbert’s new road, which he has traced 
through the peninfula to l)ynis ifland, three miles in length ; and it is carried in fo judi¬ 
cious a manner through a great variety of ground, rocky woods, lawns, &c. that nothing 
can be more pleafing ; it paffes through a remarkable fcene of rocks, which are covered 
with woods ; from thence to the marble quarry, which Mr. Herbert is working ; and 
where he gains variety of marbles, green, red, white, and brown, prettily veined ; the 
quarry is a Ihore of rocks, which furround a bay of the lake, and forms a fcene, confiding 
of but few parts, but thofe ftrongly marked ; the rocks are bold, and broken into ilight 
caverns; they are fringed with feattered trees, and from many parts of them wood 
flioots in that romantic manner, fo common at Killarnev. Full in front, Turk moun¬ 
tain rifes with the proudelt outline, in that abrupt magnificence which fills up the whole 
fpacc before one, and clofes the fcene. 

1 ’he road leads by a place where copper-mines were worked ; many (hafts appear; 
as much ore was raifed as fold for twenty-five thoufand pounds, "but the works were laid 
slide, more from ignorance in the workmen, than any tlefe&s in the mine. 

Came to the opening on the great lake, which appears to advantage here, the town 
of Killarncy on the north-call Ihore. Look full on the mountain Glena, which rifes in 
very bold manner, the hanging woods l'pread half way, and are of great extent, and un¬ 
commonly beautiful. Two very pleafing feenes fucceed, that to the left is a lmall bay, 
hemmed in by a neck of land in front; the immediate flyore rocks, which are in a pic- 
turefque (life, and crowned entirely with arbutus, and other wood; a pretty retired 
fcene, where a variety of objefls give no fatigue to the eye. The other is an admirable 
mixture of the beautiful and fublime : a bare rock, of an almoll regular figure, proje&s 
from a headland into the lake, which, with much wood and highland,'forms one fide of 
the fcene, the other is wood from a riling ground only; tjie lake open between,*in * 
{heet of no great extent, but in front is the hanging wood of Glena, which appears in 
full glory. . • » 

Mr. Herbert has built a handfome Gothic bridge, to unite the peninfula to the ifland 
of Brickeen, through the .arch of which the waters of the Horth.and foyth lake How. It 
is a fpan of* twenty.leven feet, and ie,venteen high, and over it the road leads to that ifland. 
From thence to Brickeen nearly finilhed, and it is to be’thrown acrofs a, bottomf.int > 
Dynifs. * . , * • • 

Returned J>y the northern path through a thick wood for fome diftance, and caught 
a very agreeable view of Alh Ifland, feen through an opening, iyclofed on both fyics 
with wood. Rurfued tin* wa ij from thel'e grounds to lieelbcg, and viewed the bay of 
i vot.. in* 5 p * the 
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the Devil’s Ifland, which is a beautiful one, inclofed by a Ihore, to the right of very noble 
rocks in ledges and other forms, crowned in a ftriking manner with wood - } a little 
rocky iflet rifes in front; to the left the water opens, and Turk mountain rifes with that 
proud fuperiority which attends him in all thefe feenes. 

The view of the promontory of Dindog, near this place, clofes this part of - the lake, 
and is indeed Angularly beautiful. It is a large rock, which Ihoots far’into the water, 
of a height fufficient to be interefling, in full relief, fringed with a fcanty vegetation ; the 
fliore on which you fl uid bending to the right, as if to meet that rock, prefents a circu¬ 
lar fliade of dark wood : Turk ftiil the back ground, in a character of great fubliinity, 
and Mangerlon’s loftier fu in ini t, but lefs interelling outline, a pait of the feenery. 
Thefe view?, with others of lefs moment, are connected by a luccellion of lawns break¬ 
ing among the wood, pleating the eye with lively verdure, and relieving it from the fa¬ 
tigue of the flupendous mountain fccncs. 

September 23 . 'l ook boat on the lakj>, from the promontory of Dindog before-men¬ 
tioned. I had been under a million of apprehenfions that I fliould fee no more of K.il- 
larncy ; for it blew a' furious florin all night, and in the morning the boibm af the lake 
heaved with agitation, exhibiting few marks but thofc of anger. After brt-akfail it 
cleared up, the clouds difperled by degrees, the waves fubfided, the fun flioneout in all 
its fplendor; every feene was gay, and no ideas but pleafure poflefled the bread. With 
thefe emotions fallied forth, nor did they difappoint us. 

Rowed under the rocky fhore of Dindog, which is romantic to a great degree. The 
bafe, by the beating of the waves, is worn into caverns, fo that the heads of the rocks 
project confiderably beyond the bafe, and hang over in a manner which makes every 
part of it interefling. Following the coaft, open marble quarry bay, the fhore great 
fragments of rock tumbled about in the wildelt manner. 

The ifland of rocks againll the copper-mine fliore, a remarkable group. The fliore 
near Cafemilan is of a diilerent nature ; it is wood in forne places, in unbroken niallls 
down to tfie water’s edge, in others divided from it by finaller tracts of rock. Come 
to a beautiftll land-locked bay, furrounded by a woody fliore, which, opening in places, 
fhews other woods more retired. ■ Tomys is here viewed in a unity of form, which 
gives it an air of great magnificence. Turk was obfeured by the fun lhining immedi¬ 
ately above him, and calling a/lrejm of burning light on the water, difplayed an effect, 
to deferibo which the pencil of a Claude alone would be equal. Turn out of the bay, 
pud gain a full view ot the lygle’s Neft, the mountains above it, and Glena, they form 
a perk-Ci contrail, the firlt are rugged, but Glena mild. Here‘the fliore is a continued 
wood. 

Pals the bridge, and crofs to Dynifs, an ifland IVIr. Herbert has improved in the inoft 
agreeable manner, by cutting walks through it, that command a variety of views. One of 
thefe paths on the banks of the channel to the upper lake, is fketched wi}h great tafle ; 
it is on one fide walled with natural rocks, from the clefts of which flioot a thoufand fine 
.arbutus’s, that hang in a'rich foliage of flowers and fcarlet berries; a turf bench in a 
delicious fpot; the lcene dole and fequcftcred, jufl Enough to give every pleafmg idea 
annexed to retirement., .. 

Palling tlie bridge, by a rapid ftream, came prefently to the Eagle’s NCfl: having 
vietyed this rpek from places where 'it appears only a part of an object much greater 
than itfelf, I had conceived an fdea that it did not deferve the applaufe given it, but upon 
coming near, 1 was much furprized ; the approach is wonderfully fine, the river leads 
directly to its foot, ^nd does not give the turn till immediately under, by which means 
thu view is much more grand than it could other wife be; it is nearly perpendicular, 

11 and. 
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and rifes infuch full majefty, with fo bold an outline, and fuch proje&ing inaffes in its 
centre, that the magnificence of the objeft is complete. The lower pant is covered 
with wood, and fcattered trees climb almoft to the top, which (if trees can be amifs in 
Ireland) rather weaken the impreflion raifed by this noble rock; this part is a hanging 
wood, or an objeft whofe charafter is perfect'beauty; but the upper feene, the broken 
outline, rugged fides, and bulging maffes, all arc fublime, and fo powerful, that fubli- 
mity is the general impreflion of the whole, by overpowering the idea of beauty raifed 
by the wood. This icmnenfe height of the mountains of Killarney may be eflimated by 
this rock; frbm any diftant place that commands it, it appears the lowed crag of a vaft 
chain-, and of no account; but on a clofe approach it is found to command a very dif¬ 
ferent refpeft. 

Pafs between the mountains called the Great Range, towards the upper lake. Here 
Turk, which has l'o long appeared with a figure perfectly intereding, is become, from 
a different pofition, un unmeaning lump. Th# red of the mountains, as you pals, al- 
l'ume a varied appearance, and are of a prodigious magnitude. The feenerv in this 
channel is great and wild in all its features; wood is very fcarce; vad rocks feem 
tolled in confufion through the narrow vale, which is opened among the mountains for 
the river to pafs. Its banks arc rocks in an hundred forms; the mountain fides are 
every where fcattered with them. There is not a circumdance but is in unifon with the 
wild grandeur of the feene. 

Coleman's Eye, a narrow pafs, opens a different feenery. Came to a region in which 
the beautiful and the great are mixed without offence. The iflands are moil of them 
thickly wooded ; Oak iflr in pariicular rifes on a pretty bafe, and is a moft beautiftil 
object: Mac Gilly Cuddy’s reeks, with their broken points; Baum, with his perfect 
cone ; the Pimple mountain, with his broad and more regular head ; and Turk, having 
aflumed’a new and more intereding afpeft, unite with the oppofite hills, part of which 
have fome wood left on them, to form a feene uncommonly driking. Here you look 
back On a very peculiar fpot; it is a parcel of rocks which crofs the lake, and form « 
gap that opens to didant water, the whole backed by Turk, in a dile of the highefl: 
grandeur. 

Come to Derry Currily, which is a great fweep of mountain, covered partly with 
wood, hanging in a very noble manner, but part cut dc*vn, much of it mangled, and 
the red inhabited by coopers, boat-builders, carpenters, and turners, a facrilegious tribe, 
who have turned the Dryadcs from their ancient habitation t. The cafcade here is a 
fine one ; but paffed quickly from hence to feenes unmixed w'ith pain. 

Row to the cluder of the Seven Iflands, a little archipelago ; they rife very boldly 
from the water upon rocky bafes, and are crowned in the mod beautiful manner with 
wood, among which arc a number of arbutys’s ; the channels among them opening to 
new feenes, and the great amphitheatre of rock and mountain.that furround them, unite 
to form a noble view. 

Into the river, at the very end t>f the lake, which winds towards Mac Gilly Cuddy’s 
Reeks in fanciful meanders. 

Returned by a courfe fomewhat djfferei.t, through the Sevca Iflands, ajid back to the 
Eagle’s Neff,'viewing the feenes already mentioned in new polmons. At that nohie 
rock fired three cannon for the echo, which indeed is prodigious ; the report ‘does*oot 
confid of direct reverberations from one rock to another*wjth a panic between, but has 
an exaft refemjjlance to a peal of thunder rattling behind the rock, as if travelling*the 
whole fcencry. we had viewed and lod in the iinmcnfity of Mac Gilly puddy’s Reck;. ,• 

t; v 2 ' Returning 
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The near approach to Tomys exhibits a fweep of wood, fo great in extent, and fo 
rich in foliage, that no perfon can fee without admiring it. The mountainous prfrt 
at>ove is foon' excluded by the approach; wood alone is feen, and that in fuch a noble 
range, as to be greatly ftriking; it juft hollows into a bay, and in the centre of it is a 
ebafm in the wood; this is a bed of a confiderable ftream, which forth* ifo'Sullivan’s 
cafeade, to which all ftrangers are conduced, as one of the principal beauties of Killar-. 
ney. Landed to the right of it, and walked under the thick (hade of the wood, (#er a 
rocky declivity, clofe to the torrent ftream, which breaks impetuoufly from rock to rock, 
with a roar that kindles expeftation. The pidlure in your fancy will not exceed the 
reality; a great ftream burns from the deep bofom of a wooded glen, hollowed into a 
retired recefs of rocks and trees, itfelf a moft pleafing and romantic fpot, were there 
not a drop of water: the fu ll fall is many feet perpendicularly over a rock, to the eye 
it immediately makes another, the bafon into which it pours being concealed ; from 
this bafon it forces itfelf impetuoufly between two rocks : this fecond fall is alfo of a 
confiderable height; but the lower one, tne third, is the moft confiderable, it iflues in 
the fame manner from a bafon hid from the point of view. Thefe bafons being large, 
there appears a fpace of leveral yards between each fall, which adds much to the pidtu- 
refque lcenery; the whole is within an arch of wood, that hangs over it; the quantity 
of water is fo confiderable as to make an almoft deafening noiie, and uniting with the 
torrent below, where the fragments of rock are large and numerous, throw an air of 
grandeur over the whole. It is about feventy feet high. Coaft from hence the woody 
fliorcs of Tomys and Glena, they are upon the whole much the moft beautiful ones I 
have any where feen ; Glena woods having mere oak, and fome arbutus’s, are the 
liner and deeper {hades ; Tomys has a great quantify of birch, whofe foliage is not fo 
luxuriant. The reader may figure to himfelf what thefe woods are, whej^hg is in¬ 
formed that they fill an unbroken extent of fix miles in length, and from half a mfte i'o a 
mile and a half in breadth^ all hanging on the fides of two vaft mountains, and coming 
down with a full robe of' rich luxuriance to the very water’s edge. The acclivity of 
thefe hills is fuch, that every tree appears full to the eye*. The variety of the ground 
is great; in fome places great fwells-in the mountain fide, with comTponding hollows, 
prefent concave and convex mafibs; in others, confiderable ridges of land and rock 
rife from the fweep, and offer to the aflonifhed eye yet other varieties of {hade. Smaller 
mountains rife regularly from the immenfe bofom of the larger, and hold forth their 
fylvan heads, backed by«yet higher woods. To give all the varieties of this immenfe 
lcenery of foreft is impoflible. Above the whole is a prodigious mafs of mountain, of 
a gently fwclling outline .and foft appearance, varying as the fun or clouds change their 
pofition, but never becoming .rugged or threatening to the eye. 

The variations are belt feen by rowing near the fhore, when every ftroke of the oar 
gives a new outline, and frefli tints to pleafe the eye: but for one great impreflion, row 
about two miles from the flio/e of Glena ; at that diftance the inequalities in the furface 
are no longer feen, but the eye is filled with fo immenfe a range of wood, crowned 
with a mountain in perfedt unifon with itfelf, that objects, whofe charadter is that-of 
beauty, are here, from their magnitude, truly magnificent, and attended witty a moft 
forcible exprefliont—Returned to Mucfufs. * 

September 30. This morning 1 had fledicated to*the afeent of Mangerton, but his 
head was fo enfhrouded in clouds,end.the weather fo ba^d* that I was forced to give up 
the fcheme: Mr. Herbert has mcafured him with very^tecurate inftruments,. of which 
he has a great collection, and found his height eight hundred and thirty-five yards above 
the Itfvel of the fea. The Devil|s Punch-bow 1 , from the dffeription I had of it, muft 
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be the crater of an exhaufted volcano: there are many figns^of them about Killarney, 
particularly vaft rocks on the fidevS of mountains, in ftrcams, as if they had rolled frotn 
the top in one direction. Brown ftone rocks are alfo fometiiues found on lime-quarries, 
tolTed thithergerhaps in fome vaft eruption. 

In my waylfrorn Killarney to Caftle Ifland rode into Lord Kenmare’s park, from 
whence there is another beautiful view of the lake, different from many of the preced¬ 
ing ;*there is a broad margin of cultivated country at your feet, to lead the eye gra¬ 
dually in the lake, which exhibits her iflands to this point more dittin&ly than to any 
other, and the back grounds of the mountains of Glena and Tomys give a bold relief. 

Upon the whole, Killarney, among the lakes that I have l'een, can fcajcely be faid to 
have a rival. The extent of water in Loch Earne is much greater, the iflands more 
numerous, and fome feenes near Caftle Caldwell of perhaps as great magnificence. The 
rocks at Kefwick are more fublime, and other lakes may have circumftances in which 
they are fuperior ; but when we confider the prodigious woods of Killarney ; the im- 
menfity of the mountains ; the uncommon beauty of the promontory of Mucrufs, and 
the ille of Innisfallen; the character of the iflands; the* lingular circumftance of the 
arbutus, and the uncommon echoes, it will appear, upon the whole, to be in reality fu¬ 
perior to all companion. 

Before Lquit it I have one other obfervation to make, which is relative to the want 
of accommodations and extravagant expence of ftrangers refiding at Killarney. I fpeak 
it not at all feelingly, thanks to Mr. Herbert’s hofpitality, but from the accounts given 
me: the inns are miferable, and the lodgings little better. I am ftfrprifed fomebody 
with a good capital docs not procure a large well built inn, to be eroded on the imme¬ 
diate fhore of the lake, in an agreeable fituation, at a diflance from the town ; there 
are very few places where fuch an one would anl wer better, there ought to be numerous 
aq^fotrtpartments. A large rendezvous-room for billiards, cards, dancing, mufic, 
&c. to which the company might refort when they chofe it; an ordinary for thole that 
liked dining in public; boats of all forts, nets for fifliing, <Jhd as great q variety of 
amufements as could be collected, efpeciully within doors; for the climate being very 
rainy, travellers wait with great impatience in a dirty common inn, which they would 
not do if they were in the mid ft of fuch accommodations as they meet with at an Eng- 
lifli Spa. But above all, the prices of every thing, from a room and a dinner to a barge 
and a band of mufic, to be reafonable, and hung up in every part of the houfc: the 
refort of ftrangers to Killarney would then be much increafcd,<and their ftay would be 
greatly prolonged; tllVy would not view it poft-hafte, and fly away the firft moment 
to avoid dirt and impofition. A man with a good capital and lome ingenuity would, I 
think, make a fortune by fixing here upon fuch principles. 

The flute of the poor in the whole county of Kerry reprefented as exceedingly mife¬ 
rable, and owing tc? the conduct of men of property, who are apt to lay the blame on 
what they call land pirates, or men who otter the highefF rent, and who, in order to 
pay this rent, mutt aqd cj.o re-1ft all the cabin lands at au extravagant rife, which ij 
afligning over all the cabins to*be devoured by one farmer. The cottars on a farm 
cannot go from one to another, in order to find-a good matter, as in England ; for all 
the country is in the fame f'yftcm,^md no red refs to be found : fuch being the cafe, the 
farmers are enabled to charge the gfice of labour as low as they pleafe, ami rate the 
land as high as they like. This is an evil which oppreffes them cruelly* and qerfainly 
has its origin in its landlords When they fet their farms, letting all the cabins w ith ahem, 
inftead of keeping them tenants to themlelves. The opprefGon is, the farmer valujng 
the labo'ur of the poor at fqprpence or fivepence a day, and payfng that in land rated 
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much 'above its value: owing to this the poor are depreffcd; they live upon potatoes 
ar.d lour milk, and the poorelt of them only fait and water to them, with now and then 
a herring. Their milk is bought; for very few keep cows, fcarce any pigs, but a few 
poultry. Their circumiiances are incomparably worl’e than they were twenty years ago; 
for they had all cows, but then they wore no linen: all now have a little fl^x. To 
thd'e evils have been owing emigrations, which have been conftderable. • 

To the weft of Tralee are the Mahagree iflands, famous for their corn produ&s; 
they are rock and fand, flocked with rabbits ; near them a landy trad, twelve miles 
long, and one mile broad, to the north, with the mountains to the fouth, famous for the 
belt wheat in Kerry : all under the plough. 

Arriving at Ardfert, Lord Crofby, whofe politcnefs 1 have every reafon to remember, 
was fo obliging as to carry me by one of the fineft brands I ever rode upon, to view 
the mouth of the Shannon at Ballengary, the feite of an old fort: it is a vaft rock, fe- 
parated from the country by a chafrn of prodigious depth, through which the waves 
drive. The rocks of the coaft here are in the bolded ftile, and hollowed by the furious 
Atlantic waves into caverns in which they roar. It was a dead calm, yet the l’well was 
fo heavy, that the great waves rolled in and broi.e upon the rocks with fuch violence 
as to raife an immenfe foam, and give one an idea of what a ftorrn w'ould be, but fancy 
rarely falls Ihort in her pictures. The view of the Shannon is exceedingly,noble; it is 
eight miles over, the mouth formed by two headlands of very high and bold clifis, and 
the reach of the river in view very extenfive: it is au immenfe lcenery : perhaps the 
nobleft mouth ofca river in Europe. 

Ardfert is very near the fea, fo near it that fingle trees or rows are cut in pieces 
with the wind, yet about Lord Glendour’s houle there are extenfive plantations ex¬ 
ceedingly flourifhing, many fine alii and beech ; about a beautiful Ciftertian abbey, and 
a filver fir of forty-eight years growth, of an immenfe height and fize. 

October 3, leit Ardfert, accompanying Lord Crolby to Liftowel. Called in the way 
to view Lixnaw, the ancient feat of the Earls of Kerry, but deferted for ten years paft, 
and now prefents fo melancholy a feene of defolation, that it blocked me to fee it. 
Every thing around lies in ruin, and the houfe itfelf is going faft off" by thieving depre¬ 
dations of the neighbourhood. I was told a curious anecdote of this eilate, which 
fliews wonderfully the improvement of Ireland: the prefent Earl of Kerry’s grand¬ 
father, Thomas, agreed to leafe the whole ell ate for 15001. a year to a Mr. Collis for 
ever, but the bargain went off upon a difpute whether the money fliould be paid at Cork 
or Dublin. Thole very land^are now let at 2o,oool. a year. There is yet a good deal 
of wood, particularly a.fine afh grove, planted by the prefent Earl of Shelburne’s 
father. 

Proceeded to Woodford, Robert Fitzgerald’s, Efq., palling Liftowel bridge, the vale 
leading to it is very fine, the river is broad, the lands high, and one’fide a very extenfive 
hanging wood, opening on thole of Woodford in a pleating ftile. 

Woodford is an agreeable feene ; dole to the houfejs a fine winding river under a 
Tank of thick wood, with the view of an old cable hanging over it. 

In 1765, Mr. Fitzgerald was travelling from Conftanlinople to Warfaw, and a wag¬ 
gon with his baggage heavily laden overlct; the country people harnefled t>vo buffaloes 
by tfye horns, in order to draw it overy which theiadi'd with cafe. In forne very inftruc- 
tive tonverfafiom I had with thws gentleman on me fubjeft of his travels, this circuni- 
flance particularly ft ruck me. ‘ 

October 4, from Woodford to Tarbat, the feat of Edward Leflie, Efcf., through a 
country rather dreary, till it came upon Tarbat, which ip fo much the contrary that it 
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appeared to the highcft advantage; the houfe is orf the edge of a beautiful lawn, with* 
a thick margin of full grotfn wood, hanging on a deep bank to the Shannon, fo that* 
the river is feen from the houfe over the tops of this wood, which being of a broken ir¬ 
regular outline has an effect very (taking and uncommon; the river is two or three 
miles broad here, and the oppofite coaft forms a promontory which has from Tarbat ex¬ 
actly tlie appearance of a large ifland. To the eaft, the river fwells into a triangular 
lake, with a reach opening at the diftant corner of it to Limerick: the union of wood, 
water, and lawn forms upon the whole a very fine fcene; the river is very magnifi. 
cent. From the hill on the coaft above the ifland, the lawn and wood appear alio 
‘to great advantage. But the fined point of view is from the higher lyll on the other 
fide of the houfe, which looking down on all thefe fcenes, they appear as a beautiful 
ornament to the Shannon, which fpreads forth its proud courfe from two to nine miles 
•wide, furrounded by highlands; a fcenery truly magnificent. 

The date of the poor is fomcthing better than it was twenty years ago, particularly 
their cloathing, cattle, and cabins. They live upon potatoes and milk 5 all have cows, 
and when they dry them, buy others. They alfo have butter, and mod of them keep 
pigs, killing them for their own ufe. They liave alfo herrings. They are in general in 
the cottar fydcm, of paying for labour by afligning fome land to each cabin. The 
country is greatly more populous than twenty years ago, and is now increafmg ; and if 
ever fo many cabins were built by a gradual increafe, tenants would be found for them. 
A cabin and five acres of land will let for 4L a year. The indudrious cottar, with two, 
three, or four acres, would be exceedingly glad to have his time to 4 umfeIf, and have 
fuch an annual addition of land as he was able to manage, paying a fair rent for it) 
none would decline it but the idle and worthlefs. 

Tythes.are all annually valued by the prottors, and charged very high. There are 
©n ib" 3 i*uinon about one hundred boats employed in bringing turf to Limerick from 
tile coaft of Kerry and'Clare, and in fifhing; the former carry from twenty to twenty-five 
tons, the latter from five to ten, and are navigated each by two* men and a boy. 

Oftober 5, patted through a very unentertaining country (except for a few miles on 
the bank of the Shannon) to Altavilla, but Mr. Bateman being from home, I was difap- 
pointed in getting an acount of the palatines fettled in his neigbourhood. Kept the road 
to Adair, where Mrs. Quin, with a politenefs equalled only by her underflanding, pro¬ 
cured me every intelligence I wifhed for. 

Palatines were fettled here by the late Lord Southwell about feventy years ago. 

They preferve fome of their German cuflotns: fleep*betwcen two beds. They ap¬ 
point a burgomafter, to whom they appeal in cafe of all difputes ; and they yet preferve 
their language, but that is declining. They are very induflrious, and in confequence 
are much happier and better fed, cloathed, and lodged than the Irifh peafants. We 
muft: not, however, conclude from hence that all is owing to this, their being inde¬ 
pendent farmers, and having leafes, are circumftances Vrhich will create induftry. 
Their crops are much better than thofe of their neighbours. There are three villages 
of them, about feventy families in all. For fome time after they fli&tled they fed upon 
four crout, but by degrees left it off, and took tfx potatoes; but now fubfift upon them 
and butter and milk, but with a»great deal of eat bread,* add fomt' of wheat, fome 
meat and fowls, of which they raifmmany. They have .all offices to their hpufes, that 
is, ftables and cow-houfes, and a lot^fe for their ploughs, &c. They keep their’cows 
in the houfe in winter, feeding them upon hay and oat ftraw. They are remarkable 
for the goodnefs and cleanlinefs of their houfes. The women are very induflrious, 
reap thAcorn, plough the grpund fometimes, and do whatever w<Jrk may be going bn; 
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they alio (pmv and naalje their children do the fame. Their wheat is much better than 
My* in the country, iufotnuch that they get a better price than any body elfe. Their 
fnduftry goes (o far, that jocular reports of its excefs are fpread : in a very pinching 
faafon, one of them yoked bis wife againft a horfe, and went in that manner to work, 
and finifhed a journey at plough. The induftry of the women is a perfe£k con¬ 
trail to the Irilh ladies iu the cabins, who cannot be perfuaded, on ahy confidera- 
tion, even to make hay; it not being the cuftom of the country} yet they bind 
corn, and do other works more laborious. Mrs. Quin, who is ever attentive to 
introduce whatever can contribute to their welfare and happinefs, offered many pre¬ 
miums to induce them to make hay, of hats, cloaks, (lockings, &c. &c. but all 
would not do. 

Few places have fo much wood about them as Adair: Mr. Quin has above one thou- 
fand acres in his hands, in which a large proportion is under wood. The deer park of 
four hundred acres is almoft full of old oak and very fine thorns, of a great fize; and 
about the houfe, the plantations are very extenfive, of elm and other wood, but that 
thrives better than any other fort. I have no where feen finer than vail numbers here. 
There is a fine river runs under the houfe, and within view are no lefs than three ruins 
of Francifcan friaries, two of them remakably beautiful, and one has moll of the parts 
perfect, except the roof. 

In Mr. Quin’s houfe, there are fome very good pictures, particularly an anunciation, 
by Dominicino, which is a beautiful piece. It was brought lately from Italy by Mr. Quin, 
junior. The colours arc rich and mellow, and the hairs of the heads inimitably pleaf- 
ing; the group of angels at the top, to the left of the piece, are very natural. It is a 
piece of great merit. The companion is a Magdalen; the expreffion of melancholy, or 
rather mifery, remarkably tirong. There is a gloom in the whole in full uni foil w ith the 
Jfubjett. There are, befides thefe, fome others inferior, yet of merit, and twdWe^-'gVjd 
portraits of LordDartry, (Mrs. Quin’s brother,) and of Mr. Quin, junior, by Pompeio 
Battoni. A piece in amuncommon ftyle, done‘on oak, of Either and Ahafuerus: the 
colours taw'dry, but the grouping attitudes and effett pleafing. 

Gallic Oliver is a place almoft entirely of Mr. Oliver’s creation; from a houfe, fur- 
rounded with cabins and rubbilb, he has fixed it in a fine lawn, furrounded by good 
wood. The park he has very much improved ou an excellent plan} by means of (even 
feet hurdles he fences off part of it that wants to be cleaned or improved, thefe he culti¬ 
vates, and leaves for grsds, and then takes another fpot, which is by much the bed way 
of doing it. ' In the park is a £len, an Englilh mile long, winding* in a pleafing manner, 
with much wood hanging on the banks. Mr. Oliver has condufted a llrcani through 
this vale, and formed many little water-falls in an exceedingly good talle, chiefly over¬ 
hung with wood, but in fome places open with fevcral little rills, trickling over ftones 
down the dopes. A path winds through a large wood and alotlg the brow of the 
glen; this path leads to an* hermitage, a cave of rock, in a good tafte, and to fome 
benches, from which the views of the water and wood,are in the.fequeftered ftyle they 
dught to be. Onestef thefe little views, which catches feveral falls under the arch of 
the bridge, is one of the prettied touches of the kind I have feen. The vale beneath 
the houfe, when viewed 'froln the higher grounds, is'pleafing; it is very wfll wooded, 
there being many inclofurcs, furrounded by pine^ees, and a thick fine mafs of wood 
rifes from them up the mountain fide, makes a vfflty good figure, and would be better, 
had nof Mr. Oliver’s father ctft it into villas for (hooting. »Upon the whole, the place 
, is highly*improved, and when the mountains are planted, in which Mr. Oliver isjmaking 
a cfoifiderable progress, it will be magnificent. 
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In the hOufe are fcveral fine pictures, particularly five pieces by Seb. Ricci, Venus 
and ./Eneas; Apollo and Pan; Venus and Achilles; and Pyrrhus and Andromache, by 
Lazzerini; and the rape of the Lapithi by the centaurs; the lad is by much the fined, 
and is a very capital piece; the expreffion is ftrong, the figures are in bold relief, and 
the colouring good. Venus and Achilles is a pleafmg picture; the continence of Scipio 
„is well grouped, but Scipio, as in every picture I ever law of him, has no expreflion. 
Indeed chaftitv is in the countenance fo paffive a virtue as not to be at all fuited to the 
genius of painting; the idea is rather that of infipidity, and accordingly Scipio’s exp: f- 
fion is generally ir.fipid enough. Two fine pieces, by Lucca Jordanc, Hercules and 
Anteus; Sanipfon killing the lion : both dark and horrid, but they are highly finilhed, 
and ftriking. Six heads of old men, by Nagori, excellent} and four ycang women, in 
the character of the foafons. 

Oftober 9, left C.aftlo Oliver. Had I followed my inclination, my flay would have 
been much longer, for I found it equally tl*e refidence of entertainment and inflruc* 
tion. -Paffed through Kilfennan and Duntreleague, in nvy way to Tipperary. The 
road leads every where on the fides of the hills, 1b as to give a very diftind view of the 
lower grounds ; the foil all the way is the fame fort of fandy reddifh loam I have already 
deferibed, incomparable land for tillage : as I advanced it grew fomething lighter, and 
in many places free from gravel. Bullocks the flock all the way. Towards Tipperary 
I faw vaft numbers of lliecp, and many bullocks. All this line of country is part of the 
famous golden vale. To Thomas-town, where I was fo unfortunate as not to find Mr. 
Matthew at home; the domain is one thou fan d five hundred Englifh acres, fo well 
planted, that I could hardly believe myfelf in Ireland. There is a hill in the park from, 
which the view of it, the country and the Gal ties, are ftrikin<r. 

O&ofeer12th, to Lord de Mont alt’s, at Dundrum, a plate which his Lordlhip^has 
in the modern ftyle of improvement: the houfe was fituated in the midft of 
all the regular exertions of the laft age. Parterres, parapets of earth, ftraight walks, 
knots and dipt hedges, all which he has thrown down, with an infinite number of hedges 
and ditches, filled up ponds, &c. and opened one very noble lawn around him, flattered 
negligently over with trees, and cleared the courfe of a choaked up river, fo that it flows 
at prefent in a winding courfe through the grounds. 

O&ober 13, leaving Dundrum, paffed through Cafliel, where is a rock and ruin on 
it, called the rock of Cafliel, fuppofed to be of the remoteft antiquity. Towards Cion- 
mell, the whole way through the fame rich vein of red fapdy loSm I have fo often men* 
tioned : I examined it* in flvcral fields, and found it to be of an extraordinary fertility, 
and as fine turnip land as ever I faw 1 . It is much under fheep} but towards Cionmcll 
there is a great deal of tillage. 

The firtt view of that town, backed by a high ridge of mountains, with a beautiful 
fpace near it of intflofures, fringed with a flattering of trees, was very pleafing. * It is 
the beft fituated place in the county of Tipperary, on the Sure, which brings up boats 
of ten tons burthen.. It appears to be a bufy populous place, yet I was told that tlip 
manufa&ure of woollens is not dbnfiderablc. It is noted for being the birth-place of the 
inimitable Sterne. . . • , 

To Sir*William Ofborne’s, thr^p miles the other fide Cionmcll. From a character fo 
remarkable for intelligence and pre^fcon, 1 could not fail of meeting informational' the 
molt valuable kind. This gentlemen has made a mouiftain improvement which demands 
particular attention, being upon a principle very different from common ones. , • 

Twelve years ago he met with a hearty looking fellow of‘forty, ^followed by a wife.ond * 
fix children in rags, who begged. Sir William qucllioncd him upon # thc fcandal of a malt in 
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fall health and vigour, fupporting himfelf in fuch a manner: the man fatd he could get 
n6 work: “ fome along with me, I will (hew you a fpot of land upon which I will build 
a cabin (or you, and if you like it you (hall fix there.” The fellow followed Sir William* 
who was as good as his word: he built him a cabin, gave him five acres of a heathy moun¬ 
tain, lent him four pounds to (lock with, and gave him, when he had prepared his 
ground, as much lime as he would come for. The fellow flourifliedhe went on. 
gradually; repaid the four pounds, and prefently became a happy little cottar: he has at 
prefent twelve acres under cultivation, and a (lock in trade worth at lead 8oL, his name 
te John Conory. 

The fuccefs .which attended this man in two or three years, brought others who ap¬ 
plied for land, and Sir William gave them as they applied. The mountain was under 
leafe to a tenant, who valued it fo little, that upon being reproached with not cultivating, 
or doing fomething with it, he allured Sir William, that it was utterly impracticable to 
do any thing with it, and offered it to hiip without any deduction of rent. Upon this 
mountain he fixed them; gave them terms as they came determinable with the leafe ofj 
the farm, fo that every one that came in fuccefiion had lliorter and ihorter tenures; yet: 
are they fo defirous of fettling, that they come at prefent, though, only two years remain, 
for a term. 

In this manner Sir William has fixed twenty-two families, who are all upon the im¬ 
proving hand, the meaneft growing richer * and find themfelves fo well off, that no con- 
fideration will induce them to work for others, not even in harveft : their induflry has 
no bounds; nor is the day long enough for the revolution of their inceflant labour. 
Some of them bring turf to Clonmell, and Sir William has feen Gonory returning loaded: 
with foap afhes. 

He found it difficult to perfuade them to make a road to their village, butwhenthey 
had once done it, he found none in getting crois roads to it, they found fuclT" 5 ?SieftW,a j 
the firft. Sir William has continued to give whatever lime they cotne for; and they 
have defired one thoufand barrels among them for the year 1766, which their landlord 
has accordingly contracted for with his lime-burner, at nd. a barrel. Their houfes- 
have all been built at his expence, and done by contract at 61 . each, after which they- 
raife what little offices they want for themfelves. 

OClober 15, left New Town, and'keeping on the banks of the Sure, paffed through 
Carrick to Curraghmore, the feat of the Earl of Tyrone. This line of country, in< 
point of foil, inferior t<>what I have of late gone through : fo that I confider the rich 
country to end at Clonmell. * 

Emigrations frpm this, part of Ireland principally to Newfoundlandfor a feafon 
they have 181. or 20I. for their pay, and are maintained, but they do.not bring home 
more than 7I. to ul. Some of them llay and fettle; three years ago there was an 
emigration of indented fervants to North Carolina of three hundred, but they were, 
flopped by contrary winds, &c. There had been fomething of this conflantiy, but not; 
to that amount. The opprellion which the poor people have mod to complain of, is 
tfie not having any tenures in their lands, by which nlfeans they are entirely fubjeCt to 
their employers. 

Manufactures h^re are "only woollens. Carrick is tfneof the greatefl manufacturing • 
towns in Ireland. Principally for ratteens, but of late they have got into-broad-cloths, all' 
for hoine confutaption ; the manufacture increafes, and is very fiourifhing. There are be¬ 
tween three and four hundred people employed by it, in Carrick and its neighbourhood*. 
• Curraghmore is one of the fined places in Ireland, or indeed that I have' any where 
feenl' The houfe, which is large, is fmxated upon a riling ground, in a vale furrounded 
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Ry very bold hills, which rife in a variety of forms and offer to the eye, in riling 
through the grounds, very noble and linking feenes. Thefe hills are exceedingly va¬ 
ried, fo that the detour of the place is very pleafing. In order to fee it t6 advantage,. 

I would advife a traveller to take the ride which Lord Tyrone carried me. Parted 
through the deer-park wood of old oaks, fpread over the fide of a bold hill, and of fuch 
an extent, that the feene is a truly foreft one, without any other boundary in view than 
What the ftems of trees offer from mere extent, retiring one behind another till they 
thicken fo much to the eye, under the (hade of their fpreading tops, as to fohn a diftant 
•wall of wood. This is a fort of feene not common in Ireland, it is a great extent alone 
that will give it. From this hill enter an ever-green plantation, a feene which winds up 
the deer-park hill, and opens on to the brow of it, which commands a mfift noble view 
indeed. The lawns round the houfe appear at one’s feet, at the bottom of a great decli¬ 
vity of wood, almoll every where furrounded by plantations. The hills on the oppofitc 
fide of the vale againft the houfe, confift of a large lawn in the center of the two woods, 
that to the right of an immenfe extent, whiclf waves over a mountain fide in the fineft 
manner imaginable, and lead the eye to the feenery on the left, which is a beautiful vale 
of rich inclofures, of feveral miles extent, with the Sure making one great reach through 
it, and a bold bend juft before it enters a gap in the hills towards Waterford, and winds - 
behind them; to the right you look over a large plain, backed by the great Cummeragh 
mountains. For a diftind extent of view, the parts of which are all of a commanding, 
magnitude, and a variety equal to the number, very few profpe&s are finer than this. 

From hence the boundary plantation extends fome miles to the weft and north-weft of 
the domain, forming a margin to the whole of different growths, having been planted, by 
degrees, from three to fixteen years. It is in general well grown, and the trees thriven ex¬ 
ceedingly, particularly the oak, beech, Jarch, and firs. It is very well fketched, with ' 
mucK>~k'y given to it. 

*Pafs by the garden acrofs the river which murmurs over a rocky bed, and follow the 
riding up a fteep hill,, covered with wood from fome breaks, in which the houfe appears- 
perfe&ly buried in a deep wood, and come out, after a confiderable extent df ride, into- 
the higher lawn, which commands a view of the feenery about the houfe; and from the 
brow of the hill the water, which is made to imitate a river, has a good effeft, and throws- 
a great air of cheerfulnefs over the feene, for from hence the declivity below it is hid; 
but the view, which is the mod pleafing from hence, the fineft at Curraghmoor, and in¬ 
deed one of the mod ftriking that is any where to be feen, is that of the hanging wood to> 
the right of the houfe, rifing in fo noble a fweep as perfc&ly to fill the eye, and leave 
the fancy fcarce any thing to wifh: at the bottom is a final 1 femicircular lawn around 
which flows the river, under the immediate ihade of very noble oaks; the whole wood 
rifes boldly from the bottom, tree above tree, to a vaft height, of large oak, the mafles of 
Ihade are but tints of one colour, it is not chequered with a variety, there is a mjjeftio 
fimplicity, a unity in the whole, which is attended with am uncommon impreffion, and 
fuch as none but the moft magnificent feenes can raife. 

Defending from Hence through the.roads, the riding croflfes the river, partes through 
the meadow, which has fuch an effeft in the preceding feene, from which alfo the view is 
very fine, and leads home through a continued and an extenfivt* range of fine oak, partly- 
on a declivity, at the bottom of which the river ^murmurs its broken courfe. 

Befides this noble riding, there^s a very agreeable walk runs irpmodia’tely on the 
Banks of the river, which is perfeft in its rtyle $ it is a fequeftered line of wood,* fo nigh 
on the declivities in fome places, and fo thick on the very e- ( ge in others, overfpreading. 
the river, , that the character of the feeue'is gloom and melancholy, heightened by the 
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noife bf the water falling from ftone to ftone; there is a confiderable variety in the 
banks of it, and in. the figures and growth of the wood, but none that hurts the im- 
preflion, whfch is well preserved throughout. 

Oftober 17, accompanied Lord Tyrone to Waterford; made fome inquiries into the 
ftate of their trade, but found it difficult, from the method in which the Cuflom-houfe 
books are kept, to get the details I wifhed ; but in the year following havihg tm- pleafure 
of a long vilit at Ballycanvan, the 1 feat of Cornelius Bolton, Efq., his fon, the member 
for the city," procured me every information I could wifh, and that in fo liberal and po¬ 
lite a manner, that it would not be eafy to exprefs the obligations I am under to both. 
In general, I was informed, that the trade of the place had increafed confiderably in 
ten years, both the exports and imports. The exports of the products of pafturage, 
full one-third in twelve years. That the ftaple trade of the place is the Newfoundland 
trade ; this is very much increafed j there is more of it here than any where. The 
number of people who go paffengers in the Newfoundland (hips is amazing : from fixty 
to eighty (hips, and from three thoufand* to five thoufand annually. They come from 
mod parts of Ireland, from Corke, Kerry, &c. Experienced men will get 1 81 . to 25I. 
for the feafon, from March to November; a man who never went will have five to 
feven pounds, and his palfage, and others rife to 20I. the paffage out they get, but pay 
home two pounds. An induftrious man in a year will bring home twelve to fixteen 
pounds with him, and fome more. A great point for them is to be able to carry out 
all their flops, for every thing there is exceedingly dear, one or two hundred per cent, 
dearer than they can get them at home. They are not allowed to take out any woollen 
goods but for their own ufe. The (hips go loaded with pork, beef, butter, and fome 
fait; and bring home paffengers, or got freights where they can: fometimes rum. The 
Waterford pork comes principally from the barony of Ivcrk in Kilkenny, where they 
fatten great numbers of large hogs; for many weeks together they kill 
four thoufand a week, the'price fifty (hillings to four pounds each ; goes chiefly to New¬ 
foundland. One was killed in Mr. Penrofe’s cellar, that weighed five hundred weight 
and a quarter, and meafured from the nofe to the end of the tail, nine feet four inches. 

There is a foundery at Waterford for pots, kettles, weights, and all common utenfils; 
and a manufa&ory by Meffieurs King and Tegent, of anvils to anchors, twenty hundred 
weight, &c. which employs forty hands. Smiths earn from 6s. to 24s. a week. Nai- 
lors from 10s. to 12s. And another lefs confiderable. There are two fugar-houfes, and 
many falt-houi'es. The, fait is boiled over lime-kilns. 

There is a filhery upon thetroaft of Waterford, for a great variety of fifh, herrings 
particularly in the mouth of Waterford harbour, and two years ago in fuch quanti¬ 
ties there, that the tides left. the ditches full of them There are fome premium 
boats both here and at Dungarvon, but the quantity of herrings barrelled is not con- 
fiderajde. 

The butter trade of Waterford has increafed greatly for feven years part ; it comes 
from Waterford ’principally, but much from Carlow; for it comes from twenty miles 
blyond Carlow, for fixpencepcr hundred. From thr ift of January 1774 to the ill 
of January 1775, there were exported fifty-nine thoufand eight hundred and fifty-fix 
calks of butter, each, ort art average, *one hundred weight, at the mean prjefe of 50s. 
Revenue of Waterford, 1751., i7,oo»l.; 1776, 52^0001. The flaughter trade has 
incrca&d, but «not^fo much as tfye butter. Price of butter now at Waterford 58s. $ 
twenty yVurs* average, 42s. Beef now to 25s., average, twenty years, 10s. to 18s. 
.Pork now 30s., average, twenty years, 16s. to 2‘as.' Eighty fail of fhips now belong¬ 
ing (p the port, twenty years ago not thirty. They piy to the captains of ihip of tw6 
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hundred tons 5I. a month; the mate 3I. 10s. Ten men at 40s., five years ago only; 
a;s. Building fhips, iol. a ton. Wear and tear of fuch a (hip 20I. a month. Ship 
provifions 20s. a month. 

The new church in this city is a very beautiful one; the body of it is in the fame 
ftile exactly as that of Belfaft already deferibed : the total length one hundred and fe- 
vonty feet, the breadth fifty-eight. The length of the body of the church ninety-two, 
the heighth forty ; breadth between the pillars twenty-fix. The iile (which I do not 
remerobef at Bel fad) is fifty-eight by forty-five. A room on one fide the dceple, fpace 
for the bifhop’s court, twenty-four by eighteen ; on the other fide, a room of the fame 
fize for the vellry ; and twenty-eight feet fquare left for a ftecple when tlTeir funds will 
permit. The whole is light and beautiful: it was built by fubfeription, and there is a 
fine organ befpoke at London. But the fined objedt in this city is the quay, which is 
unrivalled by any I have lecn j it is an Englilh mile long ; the buildings on it are only 
common houfes, but the river is near a mile tJver, Hows up to the town in one noble 
reach, and the oppofite fliore a bold hill, which riles immediately from the water to 
a heighth that renders the whole magnificent. This is lcattered withfoine wood, and 
divided into pallures of a beautiful verdure, by hedges. 1 eroded the water, in order 
to walk up the rocks on the top of this hill; in one place over againd Bilberry quarry, 
you look immediately down on the river, which fiows in noble reaches from Granny 
caftte on the right palt Cromwell’s rock, the (hores on both (ides quite deep, cfpccially 
the rock of Bilberry. You look over the whole town, which here appears in a triangular 
form; befides the city the Cunnneragh mountains, Slein a-man, &c. come in view. 
Ktlmacow river falls into the Sure, after flowing through a large extent of well planted 
country ; this is the fined view about the city. 

From^y^terford to Paffage, and got my chaife and horfes on board the Counters of 
Tjirone packet, in full expectation of failing immediately, as the wind was fair, but l 
foon found the difference of thefe private velfels and the poll-office packets at Holyhead 
and Dublin When the wind was fair the tide was foul; and when the tidd was with 
them the wind would not do ; in Englifh, there was not a complement of paflengers, 
and fo I had the agreeablenefs of waiting witli my horfes in the hold, by way of red, 
after a journey of above one thoufand five hundred miles. 

O&ober 18, after a beadly night paffed on (hip board, and' finding no figns of de¬ 
parture, walked to Ballycanvan, the feat of Cornelius Bolton,, Elq.; rode with Mr. 
Bolton, jun. to Faithl^ghill, which commands one of the fined views I have feen in 
Ireland. There is a rock on the top of a hili, which has a very bold view on every 
fide down on a great extent of country, much of which is grafs inclofures of a good 
verdure. This hill is the ce nter of a circle of about ten miles diameter, beyond which 
higher lands rife, which, after fpreading to a great extent, have on every fide a pack 
ground of mountain : in a northerly direction mount Leinller, between Wexford and 
Wicklow, twenty-fix miles off, rifes in feveral heads far above the clouds. A little to the 
right of this, Sliakeiltha (i. e. th^woody mountain), at a lafs didance, is a fine object.* 
To the left, Tory hill, only five miles, in a regular form varies the outline. To the ead, 
there is thg long mountain, eighteen miles didant„and feveral Irfler Wexford iiilis. To 
the fouth-eaft, the Saltees. To the fouth, the oepan, and the colines about the bay of 
Tramore. To .the wed, Monavollagh rifes two thoufand one hundred and fixty«/eet 
above the level of the fea, eighteen miles off, being part of the great rangc’of the 
Cummaragh mountains; and to the north-wed Sliuamari, at. the didance of tweftty four 
miles $ £0 that the outline is every where bold and diftindt, though diitant. J bfle 
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'drcumftances would alone form a great view, but the water part of it,, which fills up the 
canvafs, is h a much fuperior ftyle.. The great river Sure takes a winding courfe from 
the city of Waterford, through a rich country, hanging on the fides of hills to its banks, 
and dividing into a double channel, forms the letter ifland, both of which courfes you 
command difFindtly; united, it makes a bold roach under the hill on which you (land, 
and there receives the noble tribute of the united waters of the Barrow and Nore, m 
two great channels, which form the larger ifland j enlarged'by fuch an acceflion of wa¬ 
ter, it winds round the hill in a bending courfe, of the freed and mod graceful outline, 
every where from one to three miles acrofs, with bold (hores, that give a fharp outline 
to its courfe to the ocean; twenty fail of (hips at Paflage gave animation to the fcene; 
upon the whole, the boldnefs of the mountain outline, the variety of the grounds, 
the vad extent of river, with the declivity to it from the point of view, altogether forqi 
fo unrivalled a fcenery, every objeft fo commanding, that the general want of wood is 
alniod forgotten. * 

Two years after this account was written 1 again vifited this enchanting hill, and 
walked to it, day<after day, from Ballycanvan, and with increafing plcafure. Mr Bolton, 
jun. has, fince I was there before, inclofed forty acres'on the top and deep (lope to the 
water, and began to plant them. This will be a prodigious addition; for the flope 
forming the bold (hare for a confiderable fpace, and having projections from which the 
wood will all be fcen in the gentle hollows of the hill, the effedt will be amazingly fine. 
Walks and a riding are tracing out, which will command fre(h beauties at every dep; 
the fpots from which a variety of beautiful views are feen 3re numerous. All the way 
from Ballycanvan to Faithleg, the whole to the amount of one thoufand two hundred 
acres, is the poperty of Mr. Bolton. 

Farms about Ballycanvan, Waterford, &c. are generally fmall, from^jasgnty and 
thirty to five hundred acres, generally about two hundred and fifty, all afi'ove twoTTbn- 
dred acres are in general dairies; fome of the.dairy ones rife very high. The foil is a 
reddilh deny, or flaty gravel, dry, except low lands, which are clay or turf. Rents 
vary much, about the town very high, from 5I. 5s. to 9I. but at the didance of a few 
miles towards Paflage, ,&c. they are from 20s. to 40s. and fome higher, but the coun¬ 
try in general does not rife fo high, ufually tos. to aos. for dairying land. 

The poor people fpin theiy own flax, but not more, and a few of them wool for 
thetnfelves. Their food is potatoes and milk 4 but they have a confiderable aflidance 
from fi(h, particularly herrings 4 part of the year they have alfo.barley, oaten, and rye 
bread. They are incomparably better off in every refpeCt than twenty years ago. Their 
increafc about Ballycanvan is very great, and tillage all over this neighbourhood is in- 
created. The rent of a cabin ics., an acre with it, aos. The grafs of a cow a few 
yejrs ago aos., now 25s. or 30s. 

AU exceeding.good practice here in making their.fences is, they plant the quick on 
the fide of the bank in the common manner, and then, indead or the dead hedge we 
jife in England on the top of the bank, they plant a row of old thorns, two or thr^e 
feet high, which readily grow, and form at once a mod excellent fence. Their way 
alfo of taking in.fand-bqnk? from the river defervcs ^notice : they dake down a row of 
furzes at low water, laying (tones on them to the height of one or two feetthefe retain 
the $ud, which every tide brings in,' fo as fill up all within the furze as high as their 
tops. LremarkedT on tne ftrantj, that a few boat loads of ftoaes laid carelefsly had had this 
effedtj for within theth I meafured twelve inches deep of rich blue mud left behind them, 
4 h«“, fame as they ufe pi manuring, full ofihells and efietVefced ftrongly with vinegar. 
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Among the poor people, the fifhermen are in much the beft circumftancea; 'the 
fifhery is confiderabie; Waterford and its harbour have fifty boats each, from eight to 
twelve tons, fix men on an average to each, but to one of fix tons, five men go. A 
boat of eight tons cofts 40I., one of twelve, 60I. To each boat there is a train of net* 
of fix pair, which cofts from 4I. 4 s. to 61 . 6s.; tan them with bark. Their only net 
filhery is that of herrings, which is commonly carried on by (hares. The divilion Of 
the ftfli is, firft, one-fourth for the boat; and then the men and nets divide the reft, the 
latter reckoned as three men. They reckon ten maze of herrings an indifferent night’s 
work; when there is a good take, forty maze have been taken, twenty a good night ; 
the price per maze from is. to 7s. average 5s. Their take in 1775, tjhc greatcft they 
have known, when they had more than they could difpofe of, and the vholc town and 
country ftunk of them, they retailed them thirty-two for a penny : 1773 and 1774 
good years. They barrelled many; but in general there is an import of Swedifh. 
Befides the common articles I have regiftered, the following are, pigeons, is. a couple; 
a hare, is.; partridges, 9d.; turbots, fine ones, 4s. to 10s.} foals a pair, large, is. 6d. 
to is.; lobfters,3d. each ; oyilers, 6s. per hundred ; rabbits, is. to is. 4d, a couple; 
cod, is. each, large ; falmon, i|d. to 2d. 

A very extraordinary circumftance I was told, that within five or fix years there has 
been much hay carried from Waterford to Norway, in the Norway Ihips that bring 
deals; as hay is dear here, it proves a moft backward ftate of hufbandry in that nor¬ 
therly region, fince the neighbourhood of fea-ports to which this hay can alone go, is 
generally the beft improved in all countries. 

O&ober 19, the wind being fair, took my leave of Mr. Bolton, and went back to the 
ihip; met with a frefh feene of provoking delays, fo that it was the next morning, 
O&ober 20, at eight o’clock, before we failed, and then it was.not wind, but a cargo of 
pa(lengen,‘hat fpread our fails. Twelve or fourteen hours arc not an uncommon paf» 
ifge; but fuch was our luck, that after being in fight of the lights on the Smalls,,we 
were by contrary winds blown oppofite to Arklow fands: a violent gale arofe, which 
prefently blew a ftorm that lafted thirty-fix hours, in which, under a reeled mainfail, 
the (hip drifted up and down wearing, in order to keep clear of the coafts. 

No wonder this appeared to me, a frelh-water failor, as a ftorm, when the oldeft men 
on board reckoned it a violent one; the wind blew in furious gufts; the waves ran very 
high; the cabin windows burft open, and the fea pouring in fet every thing afloat, and 
among the reft a poor lady, who had fpread her bed on the floor. We had however 
the fatisfa&ion to find*, by trying the pumps every watch,*that the (hip made little water, 

I had more time to attend thefe circumftances than the reft of the paflengers, bring the 
only one in fev£n who efcapecf without being Tick. It pleafed God to preferve us, but 
we did not caft anchor in Milford Haven till Tuefday morning the 2 ad, at one o’clock. 

It is much to be wi(hed that there were fome means of being fecure of packets (ailing 
regularly, inftead of waiting till there is fuch a number of paflengers as (atisfies the 
owner and captain ; with the poft-oifice packets there is this fatisfa&ion, and a great 
one it is; the contrary condu&ia fo perfeCUy deteftable, that I (hould fuppofe the fchenfe 
of Waterford ones can never fucceed. 

Two yeprs after, having beeiuaffured this conveyance fras'put oil a new footing, I 
ventured to try it again; but was* mortified to find that, the Tyrone, the oijlv oqe that 
could take a chaife or horfes, (the Countefs being laid up,) was repairing, but tvpuld 
fail in five days; I waited, and received affurance after affurance that (lie would by ready 
on fuch a day, and then on another; in a word, _I waited twenty-four. day’s* before I - 
failed; moderately fpeaking, I could by Dublin have reached Turin or Milan a6 toon. 
vol. in. , j; r a* 
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of Sheriff, Threads to the eye, with a magnificence not a little added to by the boundary, 
a lh'irp outline of the county of Clare mountains, between which and the Duharrow hills 
the Shannon finds its way. Thefe hills lead the eye ftill more to the left, tHlthe Keeper 
meets ir, presenting a very beautiful outline that finks into other ranges of hill, uniting 
with the Devil’s Bit. The home fcenery of the grounds, woods, hills,, and lake of 
Johnftown, is beautiful. * , 

Dancing is very general among the poor people, almoft univerfal in every cabin. 
Dancing-mailers of their own rank "travel through the country from cabin to cabin, 
with a piper or blind fidler, and the pay is fixpencc a quarter. It is an abfolute fyflem 
of education. yVeddings are always celebrated with much dancing; and a Sunday 
rarely paffes without a dance; there are very few among them who will not, after a hard 
day’s work, gladly walk feven miles to have a dance. John is not fo lively, but then a 
hard day’s work with him is certainly a different affair from what it is with Paddy. 
Other branches of education are likewife much attended to, every child of the pooreft 
family learning to read, write, and call accounts. 

There is a very ancient cultom here, for a number of country neighbours among the 
poor people, to fix upon fome young woman that ought, as they think, to be married ; 
they alfo agree upon a young fellow as a proper hufband for her; this determined, they 
fend to the fair one’s cabin to inform her that on the Sunday following “ (he is to be horf- 
ed,” that is, carried on men’s backs. She mud then provide whifky and cyder for a treat,, 
as all will pay her a vifit after mafs for a hurling match. As foon as (he is horfed, the 
hurling begins, in which the young fellow appointed for her hufband has the eyes of 
all the company fixed on him : if he comes off conqueror, he is certainly married to 
the girl; but if another is victorious, he as certainly lofes her, for fhe is the prize of 
the vidtor. Thefe trials arb not always finiftied in one Sunday, they take fometimes 
two or three, and the common expreflion when they are over is, that “ fueffa girl wa$ 
goai’d.” Sometimes one barony hurls againft another, but a marriageable girl is always 
the prize, furling is a‘fort of cricket, but inftead of throwing the ball in order to 
knock down a wicket, the aim is to pafs it through a bent (tick, the ends (tuck in the 
ground. In thefe matches they perform fuch feats of activity, as ought to evidence the 
food they live on to be far from deficient in nourilhment. 

In the hills above Derry are fome very fine (late quarries, that employ fixty men. 
The quarrymen are paid 3s. a tfioufand for the flates, and the labourers 3d. a day. 
They are very fine, and fent by the Shannon to diftant parts of the kingdom; the price 
at the quarry 6s. a thoufand, and at the (hore 6s. 8d. Four hundred thoufand flates 
are railed to pay the rent only, from which fome eflimate may be made of the quantity. 

Mr. Head has a practice in his fences which deferves univerfal imitation; it is plant* 
ing trees for gate-pofts. Stone piers are expenfive, and always tumbling down; trees- 
are beautiful, and never want repairing. Within fifteen years this gentleman has im¬ 
proved Derry fo much, that *thofe who had only feen it before would find it almoft a 
new creation. He has built a handfome ftone-houfe, on, the (lope, of a hill rifing from 
ttfe Shannon, and backed by fome fine woods, which uftite with many old hedges well 
' planted to form a woodland feene, beautiful in the contrail to the bright expanfe of the 
noble river below: the dpelivity on fthich thefe wojSds are, finifhes in a -mountain, 
which jrifes above the whole. The Shannon gives a bend arouftd the adjoining lands, 
fo as to be feeri frdm the houfe beth to the weft and north, the lawn falling gradually 
to a margin of wood on the (hore, which varies the outline. The river ip two miles 
‘bro%d, and on the oppofite (hore cultivated inctofures life in fome places almoft to the 
moubt&in top, which is'vcry bold. 


It 
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It is a very Angular detnefne; a fl ripe of very beautiful ground, reaching two miles 
along the banks of the river, which forms his fence on one fide, with a wall on the* 
other. There is fo much wood as to render it very pleafing, adding to etfery day by 
planting all the fences made or repaired. From feveral little hills, which rite in 'dif¬ 
ferent parts of it, extenfive views of the river are commanded quite to Portumna ; but 
thefe are much cclipfed by that from the top of the hill above the (late quarry. From 
thence you fee the river for at lead; forty miles, from Portumna to twenty miles beyond 
Limerick. It has the appearance of a fine bafon, two miles over, into which three 
great rivers lead, being the north and fouth courfe and the bay of Skeriff. The reaches 
of it one beyond another to Portumna are fine. At the foot of the mountain Mr.Head's 
demefne extends in a (hore of rich woodland. ' 


O&ober 7th, took my leave of Mr. Head, after palling four days very agreeably. 
Through Killaloc, over the Shannon, a very long bridge of many arches ; went out of 
the road to fee a fall of that river at Caftle Connel, where there is fuch an accompani¬ 
ment of wood as to form a very pleafing feenery ; the river takes a very rapid rocky 
courfe around a proje&ing rock, on which a gentleman has built a futnmer-houfe, and 
formed a terrace : it is a (Iriking fpot. To Limerick. Laid at Bennis’s, the fir ft inn 
we had flept in from Dublin. God preferve us this journey from another! 

It is not uncommon, efpecially in mountainous countries, to find obje&s that much 
deferve the attention of travellers entirely neglected by them. There are a few in- 
ftances of this upon Lord Kinglborough’s eftate, in the neighbourhood of Mitchclftown; 
the firft I (hall mention is a cave at Skeheenrinky, on the road between Cahir and that 


place: the opening to it is a cleft of rock in a lime-ftone hill, fo narrow as to be diffi¬ 
cult to get into it. I defeended by a ladder of about twenty fteps, and then found my- 
felf in a vault of a hundred feet long, and fifty or fixty high :J*afmall hole on the left 
lead? frorfi tft&-a winding courfe of I believe not lefs than half an Irilh mile, exhibiting 
a variety that (truck me much. In fome places the cavity in the roc^ is lb large, that 
when well lighted up by candles (not flambeaux, Lord Kingfborough once (hewed it me 
with them, and we found their fmoke troublefome) it takes the appearance of h vaulted 


cathedral, fupported by mafly columns. The walls, fieling, floor, and pillars, are by 
turns compoled of every fantaftic form ; and often of very beautiful incruftations of 
fpar, fome of which glitters fo much, that it feerns powdered with diamonds ; and in 
others the cieling is formed of that lort which has fo hear a refemblance to a cauli¬ 
flower. The fpar formed into columns by the dropping of water has taken fome very 
regular forms; but othfers are different, folded in plaits of light drapery, which hang 
from their fupport in a very pleafing manner. The angles of the walls feem fringed 
with icicles. One very long branch of the cave, which turns to the north, is in fome 
places fo narrow and low, that one crawls into it, when it fuddenly breaks into large 
vaulted fpaces, in a ihoufand forms. The fpar in all this cave is very brilliant, |md 
almoft equal to Briftol (lone. For feveral hundred yards in the larger branch, there 
is a deep water at the bottom of the declivity to the right, which the common people 
call the river. A part of the way is over a fort of potter’s clay, which fnoulds into any 
form, and is of a brown colour; a very different foil from any in the neighbouring 
country. 1 .have feen the famous *ave in the Peal*, but thirtk if very much inferior to 
this; and Lord Kingfborough, who has viewed the Grot d’Aucel in Burgundy, fays 
that it is not to be compared with it. 

But the commanding region of the Galties deferves more attention. Thofewfto are 
fond of feenps in which nature reigns in all her wild magnificence, fhould vifitthis ftu- 
pendous chain. It confifts of many Yaft mountains, thrown together in an affemblajte 
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•of the mpft mterefting features, from boldnefs and height „,of the declivities, freedom 
t of outline, and variety of parts, filling a fpace of about fix miles by < three or four, 
Galtymore,is the higlieft point, and nfes like the lord and father of the furrounding 
progeny. From the top you look down upon a great extent of mountain, which (helves 
away from him to the Couth, eaft, and weft; but to the north the ridge is alraoft a .per* 
pendicular declivity. On that fide the famous golden vale of Limenck and Tipperary* 
fpreads a rich level to the eye, bounded by the mountains of Clare, King’s and Queeif’a 
^counties, with the courfe of the Shannon, for many miles below Limerick, To the 
fouth you look over alternate ridges of mountains, which rife one beyond another, till 
in a clear day the eye meets the qcean near Dungarvon. The mountains of Waterford 
and Knockmaldown fill up the fpace to the fouth-eaft. The weftern is the moft exten- 
five view ; for nothing (tops the eye till Mangerton and Macgilly Cuddy’s Reeks point 
out the fpot where Killarney’s lake calls for a farther excurfion. The profpe& extends 
into eight counties, Cork, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, Clare, Queen's, Tipperary, 
Thing's. * 

A little to the weft of this proud fummit, below it in a very extraordinary hollow, is 
a circular lake of two acres, reported to be unfathomable.* The deferiptions which I 
have read of the craters of exhaufted volcanoes, leave very little doubt of this being 
one; and the conical regularity of the fummit of Galtymore fpeaks the fame language. 
Eaft of this refoe&able hill, to ufe Sir William Hamilton’s language, is a declivity of about 
one quarter of a mile, and there Galtybeg rifes in a yet more regular cone, and between 
the two hills is another lake, which from pofition feems to have been once the crater 
which threw up Galtybeg, as the firft mentioned was the origin of Galtymore. Beyond 
the former hill is a third lake, and eaft of that another hill; I was told of a. fourth, 
with another correfponding mountain. It is only the mere fummit of thefe mountains 
which rife above the lakes. Speaking of them below, they may be faigjio pb, on the 
tops of the hills; they are all of them at the bottom of an almoft regularly circldaf 
hollow. On the fide next the mountain top are walls of perpendicular rocks, in re¬ 
gular ftr?ta, and fome of them piled on each other, with an appearance of art rather 
than nature. In thefe rocks the eagles, which are feen in numbers on the Galties, have 
their nefts. Suppofing the mountains to be of volcanic origin, and thefe lakes the-cra¬ 
ters, of which I have not a doubt; they are objefts of the greateft curiofity, for there 
is an unufual regularity in every confiderable fummit, having its correfponding crater; 
but without this circumftance the feenery is interefiing in a very great degree. The 
mountain fummits, vflhich a,re often wrapped in the clouds, at other times exhibit the 
freeft outline; the immenfe fcooped hollows which fink at your feet, declivities of fo 
yaft a depth as to give one tenor to look down; with the unufual forms of the lower 
region of hills, particularly Bull hill, and Round hill, each a mile over, yet rifing out 
of circular vales, with the regularity of femi-giobes, unite upon t,he whole -to exhibit a 
feefiery to the eye, in which the parts are of a magnitude fo commanding; a character 
fo interesting, and a variety fo ftriking, that they well deferve to be examined by every 
curious traveller. 

Nor are thefe immenfe outlines the whole of what is to be feen ih this great range of 
mountains. E,very glen has its beauties; there is a confiderable mountain river, or 
rather torrent, in every one of them ; but the greateft are the Puncheon,‘ between Se- 
£mg and*Galtymore; the Limeftone river, between Galtymore and Round hill, and 
the Groufe rivfcr, between Qdblegarranroe, and Mr. 0 ‘Callaghan’s mountain; thefe 
prefenf ,to the eye, for a traft of about three miles, every variety that roek, water, and 
jpountain can give, thrown into all the fantaftic forms which art may attempt ih orna¬ 
mented 
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mented grounds, but always foils in. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the water, when 
not difcoloured by rain, us lucid tranfparency (hews, at confiderable depths, every* 
pebble no bigger than a pin, every rocky bafon alive with trout and eels, thtit play and 
daft among the rocks, as if endowed with that native vigour which animates, in a fupe- 
rior degree, every inhabitant of the mountains, from the bounding red deer, and the 
loarittg eagle, down even to the fiftes of the brook. Every five minutes you have a 
waterfall in thefe glens, which in any other region, would flop every traveller to admire 
it. Sometimes the vale takes a gentle declivity, and prefents to the eye, at one flroke, 
twenty or thirty falls, which render the fccnery all alive with motion; the rocks are 
tolled about in the wildeft confufion, and the torrent burfts by turns from above, 
beneath, and under them; while the back ground is always filled up witK the moun¬ 
tains which ftretch around. 

In the weftern Glen is the fineft cafcade in alt the Galties; there are two falls, writ 
a bafon in the rock between, but from fome points of view they appear one; the rock 
over which the water tumbles is about fixty felt high. A good line in which to view 
thefe objefls is either to take the Killarney and Mallow road, to Mitchelftown, anti 
from thence by Lord Kingfborough’s new one, to Skeheenrinky, there to take one of 
the Glens, to Galtybeg, and Galtymore, and return to Mitchelftown by the Wolf’s 
track. Temple hill, and the Waterfall: or, if the Cork road is travelling, to make 
Dobbin’s inn, at Ballyporeen, the head quarters, and view them from thence. 

* • * * #*## 

Having heard much of the beauties of a ps^t of the Queen’s County, I had nor 
before feen, I took that line of country in my way on a journey to Dublin. 

From Mitchelftown to Caftel, the road leads as far as Galbally in the route already 
traylled froriF Cullen; towards Calhel the country is various. Thp only objeft de¬ 
ferring attention, are the plantations of Thoinaftown, the feat of Francis iviathew, 
Efq.} they confift chiefly of hedge-row trees in double and treble Vows, are well grown, 
and of fuch extent as to form an uncommon woodland feene in Ireland. Found the 
widow Holland’s inn, at Caftel, clean and very civil.- Take the road to Urlingford. 
The rich fheeppaftures, part of the famous golden vale, reach between- three and four 
miles from Caftel to the great bog by Botany Hill, noted for producing a-greater va¬ 
riety of plants than common. That bog is feparated by only fniall trails of land, from 
the firing of bogs which extend through the Queen’s County, from the great bog of 
Allen; it is here of confiderable extent, and exceedingly improveable. Then enter a 
low marfhy bad country, which grows worfe after palling the fixty-fixth utile llonc, 
and fucceffive bogs in it. Breakfaft at Johnftown, a regular village on a flight eminence, 
built by Mr. Hayley; it is near the Spaw of Ballyfpellin. Rows of trees are planted; 
but their heads all clit off, I fuppofe from their not thriving, being planted too aid. 
Immediately on leaving thefe planted avenues, enter a row df eight or ten new cabins, 
at a diflance from each other, which appear to be a new undertaking, the land about- 
them all pared and burnt, and tb«* afhes in heaps. 

Enter a fine planted country, with much corn and good thriving quick hedges for 
many miles'. • Trie road leads through a large wflod, which joins Lord A-fhbrook’s 
plantations, whofe houfe is fituated in the midft df more wood than almoft any ope I 
have feen in Ireland. Pafs Durrow; the country for twa or three mites lontinqes* all 
inciofed with fine quick hedges, is beautiful, and has fome'refemblance to the beft- parts 
ef Effex. Sir Robert Staple’s improvements join this fine *tra£l $ they are complete/! 

* In. 
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In a* molt perfeft manner, the hedges well-grown, cut, and in fuch excellent order, 
.that 1 can fcarcely believe myfelf to be in Ireland, His gates are all of iron. Thefe 
fylvan fcenes continue through other feats beautifully fituatcd, amidft gentle declivities 
of the fincft verdure, full grown woods, excellent hedges, and a pretty river winding 
by the houfe. The whole environs of feveral would be admired in the beft parts of 
England. 

Crols a great bog, within fight of Lord De Vefcey’s plantations. 1 The road leads 
over it, being drained for that purpofe by deep cuts on either fide. I ihould apprehend 
this bog to be among the moll improveable in the country. 

Slept at Ballyroan, at an inn kept by three animals, who call themfelves women; met 
with more impertinence than at any other in Ireland. It is an execrable hole In three 
or four miles pafs Sir John Parcel's, prettily fituated in a neatly dreffed lawn, with 
much wood about it, and a lake quite alive with wild fowl. 

Pafs Monftereven, and crofs dire&ly a large bog, drained and partly improved j but 
all of it bearing grafs, and feems in a ftate that might eafily be reduced to rich meadow, 
with only a drefling of lime. Here I got again into the road I had travelled before. 

I muft in general remark, that from near Urlingford to Dawfon Court, near Mon¬ 
ftereven, which is completely acrofs the Queen's County, is a line of above thirty Englifh 
miles, and is for that extent by much the mod improved of any I have feen in Ireland. 
It is generally well planted, has many woods, and not confiding of patches of planta¬ 
tion juft by gentlemen’s houfes, but fpreading over the whole dice of the country, fo as 
to give it the richnefs of an Englilh woodland feene. What a country would Ireland 
be, had the inhabitants of the reft of it improved the whole like this! 


PART H. 

SECTION I.— Soil, Face of the Country , and Climate. 

TO judge of Ireland by the converfation one fometimes hears in England, it would 
be fuppofed that one half of it was covered with bogs, and the other with mountains 
filled with Irifh ready to fly af the fight of a civilized being. There are people who will 
fmile when they hear that, in proportion to the fize of the two countries, Ireland is more 
cultivated than England, having much lefs wafte land of all* forts. Of uncultivated 
mountains there are no fuch trails as are found in our four northern counties, and the 
North Riding of Yorklhire, with the eaftern line of Lancafter, nearly down to the Peak 
of Derby, which form an extent of above a hundred miles of wafte. The mod con- 
fiderable of this fort in Ireland are in Kerry, Galway, and Mayo,«and fome in Sligo and 
Donnegal. But all thefe together will not make the quantity we have in the four 
northern counties ; the vallies in the Irifh mountains. are alfo \nore inhabited, I think, 
than thofe of England, except where there are mines, and confequently fome fort .of 
cultivation creeping up the fides. Natural fertility, acre for acre over the two king¬ 
doms, is certainly in ravour of Ireland; of this I believe there can fcarcely be a doubt 
entertained, when it is confidered that fome of the* more beautiful, and even beft culti¬ 
vated. counties in England,. oye almoft every thing to the capital art and induftry of 
the inhabitants. 1 ‘ 

f The'circumftance which ftrikes me as the greateft Angularity of Ireland, is the rocki- 
flefs of the foil, which fhould feem at firft fight againft that degree of fertility; but the 
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contrary is the fa£L Stone is fo general, that I have great reafon to believe the whole 
ifland is'one vaft rock of different ftrata and kinds rifing out of the fea. * l have rarely 
heard of any great depths being funk without meeting with it. In general it appears 
on the furface in every part of the kingdom, the flatteft and molt fertile parts, as Li¬ 
merick, Tipperary, and Meath, have it at no great depth, almoft as much a$ the more 
barren ones. May we not recognize in this the hand of bounteous Providence, which has 
given, perhaps the molt ftoncy foil in Europe to the moifteft climate in it ? If as much 
rain fell upon the clays of England (a foil very rarely met with in Ireland, and never 
without much Hone) as falls upon the rocks of her filter ifland, thofe lands could not 
be cultivated. But the rocks are here cloathed with verdure; thofe of lime-ftone with 
only a thin covering of mould, have the fofteft and moll beautiful turf imaginable. 

Of the great advantages refulting from the general plenty of lime-ftone and lime- 
ftone gravel, and the nature-of the bogs, I fhali have occafion to fpeak more particu¬ 
larly hereafter. * 

The rockinefs of the foil in Ireland is fo univerfal, that it predominates in every fort. 
One cannot ufe with propriety the terms clay, loam, fand, &c. it muft*be a Jloney clay, a 
Jloney loam, a gravelly fand. Clay, efpecially the yellow', is much talked of in Ireland, 
but it is for want of proper difcrimination. I have once or twice feen almoft a pure clay 
upon the furface, but it is extremely rare. The true yellow clay is ul’ually found 
In athin ftratum under the furface mould, and over a rock; harfli, tenacious, ftoney, 
ftrong loams, difficult to work, are not uncommon j but they are quite different from 
Englilh clays. 

Friable fandy loams, dry but fertile, are very common, and they form the beft foils 
in the kingdom for tillage and Iheep. Tipperary and Rofcommon abound par* 
ticularly in them. The molt fertile of all, are the bullock paftures of Limerick, and 
t£e banks of' the Shannon in Clare, called the Corcaffcs. Thefe aVe a mellow, putrid, 
friable loam. , 

Sand which is fo common in England, and yet more common through Spain, France, 
Germany, and Poland, quite from Gibraltar to Peterlburgh, is no where met with in 
Ireland, except for narrow flips of hillocks, upon the fea coaft. Nor did I ever meet 
with, or hear of a chalkey foil. 

The bogs, of which foreigners have heard fo much* are very extenfive in Ireland-; 
that of Allen extends eighty miles, and is computed to contain three hundred thoufand 
acres. There are othprs alfo, very extenfive, and fmallev ones fcattered over the whole 
kingdom; but thefe are not in general more than are wanted for fuel. When I come 
to fpeak of the improvement of wafte lands, I {hall deferibe them particularly. 

Befides the great fertility of the foil, there are other circumftances which come 
within my fphcrc to mention. Few countries can be better watered, by large and tjpaut- 
ful rivers; and it is remarkable, that by much the fineft. parts of the kingdom are 
on the banks of thefe rivers. Witnefs the Sure, Blakwater, the Liffy, the Boyne, the 
Nore, the Barrow, and part of the Shannon, they walh a feenery that can hardly*be ex« 
ceeded. From the rockinefs of the country, however, there are few of them that have 
not obftrqftions, which are great impediments to inland navigation. • 

The mountains of Ireland givoto travelling t that interefting variety, which a flat 
country can never abound with. And at the fame time,' they are not in.fuch nifmber 
as to confer the ufual chara&er of poverty, which attedds’ them. I was either fiponor 
very near the moft confiderable in the kingdom. Mangerfon,* and the Reeks, iw Kerry; 
the Galtics in Corke j thofe of Mourne in Down; Crow Patrick, and Ncphiu in M;$o, 
VOL. ill/ 5 * thefe 
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thufe are the principal in Ireland, and they are of a character, in height and fublimity, 
which fhould Vender them the objects of every traveller's attention. 

Relative to the climate of Ireland, a Ihort refidence cannot enable a man to fpeak much 
from his own experience; the obfervations I have made myfelf confirm the idea of its 
being valtjy wetter than England; from the aoth of June to the 20th of O&ober, I kept 
a regifter, and there were, in one hundred and twenty-two days, feventy-five of rain, and' 
very many of them incefifant and heavy. I have examined fimilar regifters I kept in 
England, and can find no year that even approaches to iuch a moiflure as this. But there 
is a regifter of an accurate diary publilhed, which compares London and Corke. The 
refult is, that the quantity at the latter place was double to that at London. See Smith’s 
f Vifl. of Corks. 

From the information I received, I have reafon to believe, that the rainy feafon fets in 
ufually nbout the firft of July, and continues very wet till September or O&ober, when 
there is ufually a dry fine feafon of a month'or fix weeks. I refided in the county of Corke, 
&c. from O&ober till March, and found the winter much more foft and mild, than ever 
I experienced one*in England. I was alfo a whole fummer there (1778), and it is fair 
to mention, that it was as fine a one as ever I knew in England, though by no means 
fo hot. I think hardly fo wet as very many J have known in England. The tops of 
the Galty mountains exhibited the only filow we faw; and as to frofts, they were fo 
flight and rare that I believe myrtles, and yet tenderer plants, would have furvived 
without any covering. But when 1 fay that the winter was not remarkable for being 
wet, I do not mean that we had a dry atmofphere. The inches of rain which fell in 
the winter I lpeak of, would not mark the moifture of the climate. As many inches 
will fall in a lingle tropical fhower, as in a whole year in England. See Mitchei's Pre- 
fent State of Great Britain and North America. But if the clouds prefently difperfe, and 
a bright fun fhineSj' the air may foon be dry. The word circumftance oiT the climatp 
of Ireland, is the conftant moifture without rain. Wet a piece of leather, and lay it in 
a room where there is neither fun nor fire, and it will not in fummer even be dry in a 
month. I have known gentlemen in Ireland deny their climate being moifter than 
England, but if they have eyes let them open them, and fee the verdure that cloathes 
their rocks, and compare it with ours in England—where rocky foils are of a ruflet 
brown however fweet the food for fheep. Does not their illand lie more expofed to 
the great Atlantic; and does not the weft wind blow three fourths of a year ? If there 
was another ifland yet more weftward, would not the climate of Ireland be improved ? 
Such perfons fpeak equally againft fa&, reafon, and philofophy. That the moifture 
pf a climate does not depend on the quantity of rain that falls, but on the powers of 
aerial evaporation. Dr. Dobfon has clearly proved. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxvii. part i. 
p. 244. 


Oppreffton. 

» BEFORE I conclude this article of the common labouring poor in Ireland, I mud 
obferve, that their happinefs depends not merely upbn the payment of their labour, 
their cloaths, or. their food; the fubordination of the lower claffes, degenerating into 
oppreflion, is not to be overlooked. ‘The poor in alf countries, and under«afl govern¬ 
ments, are bpth ( paid and fed} yet there is an infinite difference between them in diffe¬ 
rent ones. This inquiry will, by no means turn out fo favourable as the preceding 
articles.*.It mult be very,apparent to every traveller through that count/y, that the 
labpufing poor are tfeated with harlhnefs, and are in all relpe&s fo little confidcred, 
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that their want of importance feems a perfect contrail to their Situation in England, of 
which country, comparatively fpeaking, they reign the fovcreigns. The age has im¬ 
proved fo much in humanity, that even the poor Irifh have experienced its'infiuence, and 
are every day treated better and better ; but dill the remnant of the old manners, the 
abominable diftinftion of religion, united with the oppreflive conduct of the li.ttle 
country gentlemen, or rather vermin of the kingdom, who never were out.of it, alto¬ 
gether bear dill very heavy on the poor people, and fubjeft them to fituations more 
mortifying than *ve ever behold in England. The landlord of an Irifli ellate, inhabited 
by Roman Catholics, is a fort of defpot who yields obedience, in whatever concerns the 
poor, to no law but that of his will. To dii'cover what the liberty of the people is, we 
mull live among them, and not look for it in the ftatutes of the realm*: the language 
of written law may be that of liberty, but the fituation of the poor may fpeak no lan¬ 
guage but that of flavery ; there is too much of this contradi&ion in Ireland; a long 
feries of oppreffions, aided by many very ill-judged laws, have brought landlords into 
a habit of exerting a very lofty fuperiority* and their vafl'als into that of an almoft 
unlimited fubmiflion : fpeaking language that is defpifed, profelTmg a religion that 
is abhorred, and being difarmed, the poor find themfelvcs in many cafes flaves even in 
the bofom of written liberty. Landlords that have refided much abroad are ufually 
humane in their ideas, but the habit of tyranny naturally contrafts the mind, fo that 
even in this polilhed age there are inftances of a fevere carriage towards the poor, which 
is quite unknown in England. » 

A landlord in Ireland can fcarcely invent an order which a fervant, labourer, or cottar 
dares to refufe to execute. Nothing fatisfies him but an unlimited fubmiflion. Dif- 
refpedt, or any thing tending towards faucinefs, he may punifh with his cane or his horfe- 
whip with the molt perfect fecurity, a poor man would ha*e his bones broke, if he 
offered to lift his hands in his own defence. Knocking-down is fpolren of in the country 
«a a manner that makes an Englifhman ftare. Landlords of confluence have allured 
me that many of their cottars would think thcmfelves honoured by having their wives 
and daughters fent for to the bed of their mailer; a mark of flaveiy that proves the op- 
preflion under which fuch people mult live. Nay,.I have heard anecdotes of the lives 
of people being made free with without any apprehenfion of the juftice of a jury. But let 
it not be imagined that this is common ; formerly it happened every day, but law gains 
ground. It mull ftrike the moll carelefs traveller to* fee whole firings of cars whipt 
into a ditch by a gentleman’s footman to make way for his carriage; if they are over¬ 
turned or broken in pieces, no matter, it is taken in patience; were they to complain 
they would perhaps be horfe-whipped. The execution of the law's lies very much in 
the hands of juftices of the peace, many of whom are drawn from the moll illiberal 
clafs in the kingdom. If a poor man lodges a complaint againll a gentleman, or any 
animal that choofes to call itfelf a gentleman, and the jultice iffues out a fummons for 
his appearance, it is a fixed affront, and he will infallibly*be called out. Where man¬ 
ners are in confpiracy againll law, to whom are the oppreffed people rojiaverecourfe ? 
It is a fa&, that a poor man having a conteft with a gentleman* mud—"but I am Galkin £ 
nonfenfe, they know their fituation too well to think of it; they can have no defence 
but by nwans of protection from <jne gentleman againll anefthef, who probably protects 
his vaffal aS he would the Iheep In? intends to eaV , , 

The colours of this picture are not charged. To ajlert that all thtfe Cafes are tom- 
mon, would be an exaggeration, but to fay that an unfeeling landlord wilt do*aJl this 
with impunity is to keep ftri&ly to truth : and what is liberty but a farce anS’a jeft, if 
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its bleftings are received as the favour of kindncfs and humanity, inftead of being the 
inheritance of Right ? 

ConfequenCCs have Sowed from thefe oppreflions which ought long ago to have put 
a ftop to them. In England we have heard much of White-boys, Steel-boys, Oak-boys, 
PeejS>-of-day-boys, &c. But thefe various infurgents are not to be confounded, for they 
are yery different. # The proper diftin&ion in the difcontents of the peo'ple is into Pro- 
teftatxt and Catholic, All but the White-boys were among the manufacturing Protef-* 
tants in the north. The White-boys Catholic labourers in the fourh : from the belt 
intelligence I could gain, the riots of the manufacturers had no other foundation 
but iuCh variations in the manufacture as all fabrics experience, and which they bad 
themfelves known and fubmitted to before. The cafe, however, was different with 
the White-boys ; who being labouring Catholics met with ail thofe oppreflions I have 
deferibed, and would probably have continued in full fubmiflion had not very feverc 
treatment in rcfpeCt of tythes, united with a great fpeculative rife of rent about the fame 
time, blown up the flame of refiftance; the atrocious aCts they were guilty of made 
them the object of general indignation, acts were paffed for their puniihment which 
feemed calculated lor the meridian of Barbary; this arofe to fuch a height that by one 
they were to he hanged under circumftanccs without the common formalities of a trial, 
which, though repealed the following feflion, marks the fpirit of puniihment; while 
others remain yet the law of the land, that would if executed tend more to raife than 
quell an infurrc&ion. From all which it is manifeft that the gentlemen of Ireland 
never thought of a radical cure from overlooking the real caufe of the difeafe, which 
in faCt lay in themfelves, and not in the wretches they doomed to the gallows. Let 
them change their own corfduft entirely, and the poor will not long riot. Treat them 
like men who ought to be*?$ free as yourfelves: put an end to that fyftem of religious 
perfecution which fojr feventy years has divided the kingdom againft; itfelf; in thefe two 
circumffanccs lies cure of infurre&ion, perform them completely, and you will have 
an affectionate poor, inftead of eppreffed and difeontented vafliils. 

A better' treatment of the poor in Ireland is a very material point of the welfare of 
the whole Britilh Empire. Events may happen which may convince us fatally of this 
truth j; if not, oppremon muft have broken all the fpirit and refentment of men. By 
what policy .the government of England can for fo many years have permitted fuch an 
abfurd fyftem to be matured in Ireland, is beyond the power of plain fenfe to difeover. 

Emigrations. 

BEFORE the American war broke out, the Irifh and Scotch emigrations were a con* 
ftant fubieCl of converfation in England, and occafioned much difeourfe even in parlia¬ 
ment. The common obfervation was, that if they were not flopped, thofe countries would 
be ruined, and they were generally attributed to a great rife of rents. Upon going over to 
Ireland I determined to omit no opportunities of difeovering the caufe and extent of 
tkis emigration, and my information, as may be feen in the minutes of the journey. 
Was very regular. I have only a few general remarks to make on it here. 

. The fpirit of emigrating in Ireland appeared to be confined to two circumftynces, the 
prefbyterian religion, and the linen manufaClure. I heard of very few emigrants except 
among'mahufoCtiprers of that' perfuafion. The Catholics never went, they feem not 
only tied to the country but almdft to the parifh in which their anceftors lived. As to 
, the entigvtition in the north, it was an error in England to fuppofe it a novelty which 
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arbfe with the increafe in rents. The contrary was the fa£t, it had fubfifted perhaps 
forty years, infomuch that at the ports of Belfaft, Derry, &c. the pqffenger trad?, as 
they called it, had long been a regular branch of commerce, which employed fcveral 
fhips, and confiiled in carrying people to America. The increafing population of the 
country made it an increafing trade, but when the linen trade was low, the pnffbngcr 
trade was always high. .At the time of Lord Donnegall’s letting his eftate in the north 
the linen bufinefs fullered a temporary decline, which fent great numbers to America, 
and gave rife to the error that it was occafioncd by the increafe of his rents: the fad, 
however, was othervvife, for great numbers of thofe who went from his lands actually 
fold thofe leafes for confiderable funis, the hardfliip of which was fuppofed to have driven 
them to America. Some emigration, therefore, always exifted, and its increafe depend¬ 
ed on the fluctuations of linen; but as to the effei 7 there was as much error in the 
conclufions drawn in England as before in the caufc. 

It is the misfortune of all manufactures worked for a foreign market to be upon an 
infecure footing, periods of dedenfion will come, and when in confequencc of them 
great numbers of people are out of employment, the belt circumftance is their cnlif- 
ting in the army or navy ; and it is the common refult; but unfortunately the manu* 
fafture in Ireland (of which I fliall have occafion to fpeak more hereafter) is not confined 
as it ought to be to towns, but l'preads into all cabins of the country. Being half fanners, 
half manufadurers, they have too much property in cattle, &c. to enlift when idle; if 
they convert it into cafii it will enable them to pay their paflage to America, an alternative 
always chofen in preierence to the military life. The confequencc is, that they muft live 
without work till their fubltance is quite conlumed before they will enlilt. Men who 
are in fuch a fituation that from various caufes they cannot work, and won’t enlift, 
fliould emigrate, if they flay at home they mult remain a burtfym upon the community ; 
emigration fliould not, therefore, he condemned in dates fo ill governed as to poffefs 
mAny people willing to work, but without employment. 


SECTION II .—Roads—Can, 

FOR a country, fo very far behind us as Ireland,' to have got fuddenly fo much the 
ftart of us in the article of roads, is a fpedacle that cannot fail to ftrike the Englilh 
traveller exceedingly. But from this commendation the turnpikes ia general muft be 
excluded, they are as bad as the bye-roads are admirable. It is a common complaint, 
that the tolls of the turnpikes are fo many jobs, and the roads left’ in a ftatc that difgrace 
the kingdom. 

The following is the fyftem on which the crofs-roads are made. Any perfon, wifhing 
to make or mend a road, has it meafured by two perfons, who fwear to the meafure- 
mont before a juftice of the peace. It is deferibed as leading from one market-town 
to another (it matters not in what direftion), that it will bq a public good, and that it 
will require fuch a fum per perch of twenty-one feet, to make or repair the fame; a 
certificate to this purpofe (of which printed forms are fold), with the blanks fillet^ up, i§ 
figned by the meafurers, and alfo by twoj perfons called overfeers, one of whom is 
ufually the perfon applying for thq road, the othej; the labourer, he intends to employ as 
an overfeer of the work, which overfecr fwears alfo before the juftice the truth of the 
valuation. The certificate, thus prepared, is given by any perfon to^forqe one of the 
grand jury, at either of the aflizes, but ufually in the fpring. When all the common 
bufinefs of trials is over, the jury meets on that of roads.; the chairman reads the 
rertificatcs.'and thev are all out to the vote, whether to be granted or not. ^Ifjre- 
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-jcftsd, they are torn in pieces and no further notice taken; if granted, they are put on 
the file. 

* This vote of approbation, without any farther form, enables the perfon who applied 
for the prefentment immediately to conftruft or repair the road in queftion, which he 
-muft do at his own expence ; he mull finilh it by the following affixes, when he is to 
fend a certificate of his having expended the money purfuant to the application ; this 
certificate is figned by the foreman, who alfo figns an order on the treafurer of the 
county to pay him, which is done immediately. In like planner are bridges, houfes of 
correction, gaols, &c. &c. built and repaired. If a bridge over a river which parts 
two counties, half is done by one and the other half by the other county. 

The expence of thefe works is raifed by a tax on the lands, paid by the tenant; in 
fome counties it is acreable, but in others it is on the plough land, and as no two plough 
lands are of the fame fize is a very unequal tax. In the county of Meath it is acreable, 
and amounts to one fhilling per acre, being the higheft in Ireland ; but in general it is 
from three-pence to fixpence per acre, ,amd amounts of late years through the whole 
kingdom to one hundred and forty thoufand pounds a-year. 

» The juries will very rarely grant a prefentment for a road which amounts to above 
fifty pounds, or for more than fix or feven (hillings a perch, fo that if a perfon wants 
more to be made than fuch a fum will do, he divides it into two or three different mea- 
furements or prefentments. By the aft of parliament all prefentment-roads mull be 
twenty-one feet wide at leaft from fence to fence, and fourteen feet of it formed with 
Hone or gravel. 

As the power of the grand jury extends in this manner to the cutting new roads 
where none ever were before, as well as to the repairing and widening old ones, ex- 
clufive, however, of parks, gardens, &c. it was necellary to put a reft rift ion againfi the 
wanton expence of it. Xny prefentment may be traveri'ed that is oppofed, by denying 
the allegations of tfic certificate; this is fure of delaying it until another affixes, and^n 
the mean time perbns are appointed to view the line of road demanded, and report on 
the neceftjty or hardfhij) of the cafe. The payment of the money may alfo be traverfed 
after the certificate of its being laid out; for if any perfon views and finds it a manifeft 
impofition and job, he has that power to delay payment until the caufe is cleared up 
and proved. But this traverfe is not common. Any perfons are eligible for afking 
prefentments ; but it is ufually done only by refident gentlemen, agents, clergy, or re- 
fpeftable tenantry. It follows neceffarily, that every perfon is defirous of making the 
roads leading to his own houfe, and that private intcrcft alone is confidered in it, which 
I have heard objefted to the' tneafure; but this I mult own appears to me the great 
merit of it. Whenever individuals aft for the public alone, the public is very badly 
ferved ; but when the purfuit of their own intereft is the way to benefit the public, then 
is the public good fure to be promoted ; fuch is the cafe of prefentment of roads : for 
a few years the .good roads were all found leading from houfes lik£ rays from a center, 
with a furrounding fpace, Without any communication; but every year brought the 
remedy, until in a fhort time, thofe rays pointing from/o many centers met, and then 
fhe communication was complete. The original aft pkfTed but feventeen years ago, arid 
the efleft of it in ail parts of the kingdom is fo great, that I found it pcrfeftly praftjcable 
to travel upon wheels by a map; I will go here ; I.will go there; 1 could trace a route 
upon ,oapef as wild as fancy co,uld dift&te, and every where 1 found beautiful roads with¬ 
out break or’hindrance, to enable me to realize iny defign. What a figure would a 
perfon make in England, who Thould attempt to move in that manner, where the roads, 
as Dr. Burn has w ell obferved, are almoft in as bad a ftate as in the time of Philip and 

Mary. 
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Mary. In a few ye$rs there will not be a piece of bad road except turnpikes in all Ire¬ 
land. The money railed for this fir ft and moft important of all national purpofes, is 
expended among the people who.pay it, employs themfelves and their teams,’ encourages 
their agriculture, and facilitates fo greatly the improvement of waftc lands, that it ought 
always to be confidered as the firft flop to any undertaking of that fort. 

At firft, roads, in common with bridges, were paid out of the general treafure of she 
county, but by a fubfequent ad the road tax is now on baronies; each barony pays 
for its own roads. By another ad juries were enabled to grant prefentments of narrow 
mountain roads, at two Ihillings and fixpencc a perch. By another, they were em¬ 
powered to grant prefentments of footpaths, by the fide of roads, to one /hilling a perch. 
By a very late ad, they are alfo enabled to contrad at three-halfpence per perch per 
annum from the firft making of a road, for keeping it in repair, which before could not 
be done without a frelh prefentmont. Arthur King, Efq. of Moniva, whofe agriculture 
is described in the preceding minutes, and wfyo at that time represented the county of 
Galway, was the worthy citizen who firft brought this excellent meafure into parliament: 
Ireland, and every traveller that ever vifits it ought, to the latcft tinje, to revere the 
memory of fuch a diitinguilhed benefador to the public. Before that time the roads, 
like thofe of England, remained impaffable, under the miferable police of the fix days’ 
labour. Similar good effeds would here flow from adopting the meafure, which would 
cafe the kingdom of a great burthen in its public effed absolutely contemptible; and' 
the tax here, as in Ireland, ought to be fo laid, as to be borne by the tenant, whofe 
bufinefs it is at prefent to repair. 

Upon the itnperfedions of the Irilh fyftem I have only to remark, that juries fhouldj 
in fome cafes, be more ready than they are to grant thefe prefentments. In general, 
they are extremely liberal, but fometimes they take filly frcakS of giving none, or very 
fejv. Experience having prove !, from the general goodnefs of thelroads, that- abufes 
cannot be very great, they fhoultl go on with fpirit to perfed the gVat W'ork through¬ 
out the kingdom; and as a check upon thole who lay out the money, it might perhaps 
be advifeable to print county maps of the prefentment roads, with correlponding lifts 
and tables of the names of all perfons who have obtained prefentments, the fuins they 
received, and for what roads. '1 hefe fliould be given freely by the jurymen, to all their 
acquaintance, that every man might know, to whofe caroleflnefs or jobbing the public 
was indebted for bad roads, when they had paid for goo?] ones. Such a practice would 
certainly deter many • 

At eleven million forty-two thoufand fix hundred and forty-two acres in the king¬ 
dom, 14 ',oool a year amounts to juft three-pence an acre for the whole territory a 
very trifling tax for fuch an improvement, and which almoit ranks in public cafe andL 
benefit with that of the poft-oflice. 

, SECTION III.— Manners and Ctjtmt.. 

Quid legfs fine moiibu**,. 

Vaua uruticiimi! 

• • 

IT is but an .illiberal bufinefs for a traveller, who dfefigns to publifli remarks upon a 
country to fit down cooly in hisclofet and write a fatire # on the inhabitants* Sevefity of 
that fort muff be enlivened with an uncommon fh ire tof.wit and ridicule, to* pleafe. 
Where very grofs abfunlities are found, it is fair and manly V) note them ; bin*to enter 
into character and dilpofition is generally uncandid, fmee there arc no people but lit. 
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{>9 better than they are found, and none but have virtues which defervp attention, at leaft 
as much as their failings; for thefe reafons this feftion would not have found a place in 
my pbfervatSons, had not fome perfons, of much more flippancy than wifdom, given very 
grofs mifreprefentations of the Irilh nation. It is with pleafure, therefore, that I take up 
the pen on the prefent occafvon; as a much longer reftdence there enables me to exhi¬ 
bit a very different picture; in doing this, I (hall be free to remark, wherein I think 
the conduct of certain claffes may have given rife to general and confequently injurious 
condemnation. 

There are three races of people in Ireland, fo diftind, as to (trike the leaft attentive 
traveller: thefe are the Spanilh which are found in Kerry, and a part of Limerick and 
Corkc, tall 'and thin, but well made, a long vifage, dark eyes, and long black lank 
hair. The time is not remote when the Spaniards had a kind of fettlement on the coaft 
of Kerry, which feemed to be overlooked by government. There were many of 
them in Queen F.lizabeth’s reign, nor were they entirely driven out till the time 
of Cromwell. There is an ifland of Valentia on that coaft, with various other names, 
certainly Spanilh. The Scotch race is in the north, where are to be found the feature 
which are luppofed to mark that people, their accent and many of their cuftoms. In 
a diltrid near Dublin, but more particularly in the baronies of Bargie and Forth in the 
county of Wexford, the Saxon tongue is fpoken without any mixture of the Irilh, and 
the people have a variety of cuftoms mentioned in the minutes, which diftinguifh them 
from their neighbours. The reft of the kingdom is made up of mongrels. The Mi- 
lefian race of Irilh, which may be called native , are fcattcred over the kingdom, but 
chiefly found in Connaught and Munfter; a few confiderable families, whofe genealogy 
is undoubted, remain, but none of them with confiderable poffeflions except the 
O’Briens and Mr. O’Ndil; the former have near twenty thoufand pounds a year in the 
family, the latterthalf as much, the remnant of a property once his ancellors, which 
now forms fix or/even of the greateft eftates in the kingdom. O’Hara and M‘Derrdot 
are great names in Connaught, and O’DonnoKue a confiderable one in Kerrybut I heard 
of a family of O’Drifchal’s in Corke, who claim an origin prior in Ireland to any of the 
Milefian race. 

The only divifions which a traveller, who paffed through the kingdom without making 
any refidence could make, would be into people of confiderable fortune and mob. The 
intermediate divifion of the fcafe, fo numerous and refpe&able in England, would hardly 
attrad the leaft notice jn Ireland. A refidence in the kingdom convinces one, however, 
that there is another clafs in’ general of fmall fortune,—country gentlemen and renters 
of land. The manners, habits, and cuftoms of people of confiderable fortune are much 
the fame every where, at leaft there is very little difference between England and Ire¬ 
land, it is among the common people one mull look for thofe traits by which we dis¬ 
criminate a national charader. The circumftances which ftruck me molt in the common 
Irilh were, vivacity and a great and eloquent volubility of fpecch; one would think they 
could take fnuff and talk without tiring till doomfday. They are infinitely more cheer* 
tful and lively than any thing we commonly fee in England, having nothing of that in¬ 
civility of fullen filence with which fo many Englilhmen feem to wrap themfelves up, 
as if retiring within therr own importance. Lazy tty an excefs at -work-, bu^ fo fpifitgdly 
adive at play, that at hurling, which.is the crickefof favages, they Ihew the greatelt: 
fcatr’of ability. 7'heir love offociety is as remarkable as their curiofity is infatiable; and 
their hoipitality to all comers,'lie their own poverty ever fo pinching, has too much me¬ 
rit to' be* forgotten. Pleafod to enjoyment with a joke, or witty repartee, thiy will repeat 
it 'with fuch exprefliun, that the laugh will be univerfol. Warm friends and revengeful 

enemies } 
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enemies; they are inviolable in their fecrecy, and inevitable in their refentmcnt; with 
fuch a notion of honour, that neither threat nor reward would induce them to betrSy 
the fecrct or perfon of a man, though an opprefibr, whole property they would plunder 
without ceremony. Hard drinkers and quarrelfomc; great liars, but civil, 1 'ubmiflive, 
and obedient. Dancing is fo univerfal among them, that there are every where itinerant 
dancing-mailers, to whom the cottars pay lixpencc a quarter for teaching their families. 
Betides the lrifli jig, which they can dance with a moll luxuriant expreilion, minuets 
and country-dances are taught; and I even heard feme talk of cotillions co ning in. 

Some degree of education is alfo general, hedge fchools, as they are called, (they might 
as well be termed ditch ones, lor I have feen many a ditch full of fchokys,) are every 
where to be met with where reading and writing are taught; fchools arc alio common 
for men ; I have feen a dozen great fellows at fchool, and was told they were educating 
with an intention of being prielts. Many llrokes in their character are evidently to be 
al'cribed to the extreme oppreflion under wliijh they live. If they are as great thieves 
and liars as they are reported, it is certainly owing to this caufe. 

If from the lowed: dais we rile to the hlchclh all there is gaiety* pleafurc, luxury, 
and extravagance; the town life at Dublin k formed on the model of that of London. 
Every night in the winter there i a ball or a party, where the polite circle meet, not to 
enjoy but to fweat each other; a great crowd crammed into twenty feet l'quare gives a 
zelt to the ngrcmcr.ls of liuall talk and v hilt. There are four or five houfes large 
enough to receive a company commodioully, but the red are fo Email as to make par¬ 
ties detcllable. 'i here is however an agreeable focietv in Dublin, in which a man of 
large fortune will not find his time heavy. The diie of living inafbe gueffed from the 
fortunes of the refident nobility and great commoners; therdJ(r» 3 liout thirty that pof- 
fefs incomes from J’even to twenty thoufand pounds a year. Th\ court has nothing 
remarkable or fplendid in it, but varies very much, according to the private fortune or 
liberality of difpofition in the lord lieutenant. | 

In the country their life has fume cireumdanccs which are "not commonly feen in 
England. Large trails of land are kept in hand by every body to fupply the deficiencies 
of markets ; this gives fuch a plenty, that, united with the lownefs of taxes and prices, 
one would fuppole it difficult for them toTpend their incomes, if Dublin in the winter 
did not lend affidance. Let it be coufidered that the prices of meat arc much lower 
than in England ; poultry only a fourth of the price; wild fowl and filh in vadly greater 
plenty ; rum and brandy not half the price ; coffee, tea, and whies far cheaper; labour 
not above a third ; liffvants’ wages upon an average thirty per cent, cheaper. That 
taxes are inconliderable, for there is no land-tax, no poor-rates, no window-tax, no candle 
or foap-tax; only half a wheel-tax, no fervantsUax, and a variety of other articles heavily 
burthened in England, but not in Ireland. Coniidering all this, one would think they 
could not fpend their incomes; they do contrive it however. In this bulinefs th«y are 
affided by two cuftoms that have an admirable tendency tb it, great numbers of holies 
and fervants. .. # # 

% ln England fuch extenfive demefnes would be parks around the feats for beauty as 
much as ufe, but it is not fo in Ireland ; the words deer-park and demefne are to be 
diOinguiflleJ ; there are great dunj^fcies without* any park’s, but a want of tulle, too 
common in Ireland, is having a deer-park at a dillance from the houfe; tly rcfitlencc 
furrounded by walls, or hedges, or cabins ; and the l*wn iticlofure Mattered wyil! ani¬ 
mals of various forts, perhaps three miles off. The final) efuantity of corn proportioned 
to the total a’cres, fliews how little tillage is attended to cve^by thole who are the jjell 
able to caijy it on j and^the column of turnips proves in the tleareit manner* vtiiat 
VOl/hI. * ’ * 5 T 4he 
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the progrels of improvement is in that kingdom. The number of horfes may aimed 
tfe clteemed ( a latire upon common lenfe ; were they well fed enough to be ufeful, they 
would not be fo numerous, but I have found a good hack for a common ride fcarcc in 
a houfe where there were a hundred. Upon an average, the horfes in gentlemen’s 
ftables throughout the kingdom arc not fed half fo well as they are in England by men 
of equal fortune; yet the number makes the expence of them very heavy. 

Another circumftance to be remarked in the country life is the miforablenefs of many 
of their houfes ; there are men of five thoufand a year in Ireland, who live in habitations 
that a man of feven hundred a year in England would difdain ; an air of neatnefs order, 
drcfs, and praprctc, is wanting to a furprifing degree around the manfion; even new and 
excellent houfes have often nothing ol this about them. But thebadnefs of the houfes is 
remedying every hour throughout the whole kingdom, for the number of new ones jufl: 
built, or building, is prodigiously great. I Should fuppofe there were not ten dwellings 
in the kingdom thirty years ago that wire fit for an Englifh pig to live in.^ Gardens 
were equally bad, but now they are running into the contrary extreme, and wall in five, 
fix, ten, and even twenty Irifh acres for a garden, but generally double or treble what 
is neccflary. 

The tables of people of fortune are very plentifully Spread ; many elegantly, differing 
in nothing from thofe of England. 1 think I remarked that venifon wants the llavour 
it has with us, probably for the fame rcafon, that the produce of rich parks is never 
equal to that of poor ones; the nioiflure of the climate, and the rich nefs of the foil, 
give fat but not flavour. Another rcafon is the ftnallnefs of the parks, a man who has 
three or four thouffnd acres in his hands, has not perhaps above three or four hundred 
in his deer-park, ^.rtf ^mgo is a great point for good venifon. Nor do I think that 
garden vegetables have the flavour found in thofe of England, certainly owing to the 
climate ; green pejr.s I found every where perfectly infipid, and lettuce, &c. not good. 
Claret is the comifton wine of all tables, and fo much inferior to what is drank in Eng¬ 
land, that it docs not appear to be the fame wine; but their port is incomparable, fo 
much better than the Englifh, as to prove, if proof was wanting, the abominable adulte¬ 
rations it muff undergo with us. Drinking and duelling are two charges which have 
long been allcdged againfl: the gentlemen of Ireland, but the change of manners which 
has taken place in that kingdom is not generally known in England. Drunkenncfs 
ought no longer to be a reprc/ach, for at every table I was at in Ireland I faw a perfect 
freedom reign, every 'perfon drank juft as little as they pleafed, nor have I ever been 
afked to drink a tingle glafs more than I had an inclination for ; I may go farther and 
affert that hard drinking is very rare among people of fortune; yet it is certain that 
they fit much longer at table than in England. I was much furprifed at firft going over 
to find no fummons to coffee, the company often fitting till eight, nine, or ten o’clock 
befoVe they went to the ladies. If a gentleman likes tea or coffee, he retires without 
faying any thing; a flranger of rank may propofe it to the mafler of the houfe, who 
from (fufioin contrary to that of England, will not fUr till he receives fuch a hint, as 
they think it would imply a defire to fave their wine. r ’ If the gentlemen were generally 
defirous of tea, l take it, f°S granted they would have it, but their flighting is onejneon- 
venience to fuch as defire it, not knowing when-itj's provided, convcrfation'may carry 
theip beyond the time, and then if they do trifle over the coffee it will certainly be cold. 
There Js a want'of attention ,in this, which the ladies fhould remedy, if they will not 
break tfi/? old cuflom and/end to the gentlemen, which is what they ougfct to do, they 
certainly fhould have a falv'er frefh. 1 muff however remark, that at the politeft tables, 
wKicfi are thofe of people who-have refided much out of Irelajid,,this point is eondu&ed 
eiLfllv as u is ih England. 

Duelling 
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Duelling was once carried to an exccfs, which was a real reproach and feanllal to 
the kingdom ; it of courfe proceeded from cxceflivc drinking ; as the cauie has dilap- 
pearcd,°the effett has nearly followed ; not however entirely, for it is yet Ur more com¬ 
mon among people of tafliion than in England. Of all practices a man who felt for 
the honour‘of his country, would with foonclt to baniili this, for there is not one lav our. 
able conclufion to be drawn from it: as to courage nobody can queition that of a po¬ 
lite and enlightened nation, entitled to a f.iare of the reputation of the age; but it im¬ 
plies uncivilized manners, an ignorance of thole forms which govern polite focletms, or 
elfe a brutal drunkennefs ; the latter is no longer the cattle or the pretence. As to 
the former, they would place the national character fo backward, would take from it 
fo much of its pretence to civilization, elegance and politenels ot manners, that no true 
Irilhman would be pleafed with the imputation. Certain it is, that n.-uc are fo captious 
as thofewho think thcmfelves negleitctl or d<-fpifed; and none are lo ready to believe 
thcmfelves either one or the other, as perfons untiled to good company. Captious people, 
therefore, who are ready to take an affront, mRII. inevitably have been accudomed to ill 
company! unlefs there Ihould be fomclhing uncommonly crooked ui their natural dtf- 
pofittons which is not to be fuppofcd. Let every man that fights InS one, two, three, 
or half a dozen duels, receive it as a maxim, that every one he adds to the number is 
but an additional proof of his being ill educated, and having vitiated lus manners by the 
contagion of bad company ; who is it that can reckon the molt numerous rencontres ? 
who but the bucks, bloods, landjobbers, and little drunken country gentlemen ? Ought 
not people of fafliion to blulh at a practice which will very foon be the diftmftion only 
of the molt contemptible of the people ? the point of honour will and mult remain tor 
the dccilion of certain affronts, but it will rarely be had rccyurjeSp in polite, fenfible, 
and well-bred company. The practice among real gentlemen land every day de- 
dinino- is a llrong proof that a knowledge of the world corrods thl old manners, and 
ccAilequently its having ever been prevalent was owing to the caui^s to winch I have 

atl There d is another point of manners fomewhat connected with the prefect fubjed, 
which partly induced me to place a motto at the head of this fedion. It is the condud 
of juries: the criminal law of Ireland is the fame as that of England, but m the execu¬ 
tion it is fo different, as fcarcely to be known. I believe it is a fad, at Ieaft I have been 
allured fo, that no man was ever hanged m Ireland fondling another in a duel. the 
fecurity is fuch that nobody ever thought of removing outVfthe way of juftice, yet there 
have been deaths of that fort, which had no more to do with honour than (tabbing m 
the dark. I believe Ireland is the only country in Europe, I am lure it is the only 
mrt of the Britilh dominions where alfociation* among men of fortune are ncceffary for 
apprehending ravifliers. It is fcarcely credible'\ow many young women have even of 
ate Years been ravifhed, and carried off in order (as they generally have fortunes) to 
So appearance a voluntary marriage. Theft adion.s, U is true, are not committed 
by the dais I am confidering at prefent; but they are tried by them, and acquitted. I 
think there has been only one ihyi executed lor that crime, which is lo cominoa as tc* 
occafion the affociations 1 mentioned ; it is to this lupine execution of the law that fuch 
enorn*itieS*are owing. Another cqjcumtlance wl.icji has the.efl*d ot foreemng all forts 
of offenders is men of fortune protecting them, apd making mtereft for their acquittal, 
which is attended with a variety of evil confequences. I heard it boafjpd yt (he caynty 
of Fermannagh, that there had not been a man hanged*!* for two and twoVty-years; 
S I concluded from this was, that there had been many a W who deferveiitf richly. 
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Let me, however, conclude what I have to obferve on the condud of the principal 
people redding in Ireland, that there are great numbers among them who are as liberal 
in all their ideas as any people in Europe ; that they have feen the errors which have 
given an ill character to the manners of their country, and done every thing that example 
could effect to produce a change: that that happy change has been partly effected, 
and is effecting everv hour, iofomuch that a man may go into a vaft variety of families 
which he Will find a&uated by no- other principles than thofe of the molt cultivated po- 
litenels, and the fnqft liberal urbanity. 

But I mull now come to another clafs of people, to whofe condu& it is almoft en¬ 
tirely owing, that the character of the nation has not that luflre abroad, which I dare 
afiert it will l’oon very generally merit: this is the clafs of little country gentlemen*; 
tenants, who drink their claret by means of profit rents; jobbers in farms; bucks; 
your fellows with round hats, edged with gold, who hunt in the day, get drunk in the 
evening, and fight the next morning. I fliall not dwell on a fubjed fo perfe&ly difa- 
greeable, but remark that thefe are the *nen among whom drinking, wrangling, quar¬ 
reling, fighting, ravifliing. &c. &c. &c. are found as in their native foil; once to a de¬ 
gree that made them the pelt of lociety; they are growing better, but even now, one or 
two of them got by accident (where they have no bufinefs) into better company* are 
fufficient very much to derange the plcafures that refult from a liberal converfation. A 
new fpirit; new fafhions; new modes of politenefs exhibited by the higher ranks are 
imitated by the lower, which will, it is to be hoped, put an end to this race of beings ; 
and either drive their fons and coufins into the army or navy, or fink them into plain 
farmers like thofe we have in England, where it is common to fee men with much greater 
property without p^etypd'ng to be gentlemen. 1 repeat it from the intelligence I re¬ 
ceived, that evt-n tlri cf&fs are very different from what they were twenty years ago, and 
improve fo faft thar the time will foon come when the national character will not be 
degraded by any ffi. 

That charaderhs upon the whole refpedable : it would be unfair to attribute to the 
nation at large the vices and follies of only one clafs of individuals. Thofe perfons from 
whom it is candid to take a general eftimate do credit to their country. That they are 
a people learned, lively, and ingenious, the admirable authors they have produced will 
bean eternal monument; witnefs their Swift, Sterne, Congreve, Boyle, Berkeley, Steele, 
Farquhar, Southerne, and GqJdfmith. Their talent for eloquence is felt, and acknow¬ 
ledged in the parliaments of,''both the kingdoms. Our own fervice both by fea and 
land, as well as that (unfortunately for us) of the principal monarchies of Europ • fpeak 
their fteady and determined courage. Every unprejudiced traveller who vifits them 
will be as much pleafed with their chearfulnefs, as obliged by their hofpitality ; and 
will find them a brave, polite, and libevkl people. 

* This exprefflon is not to be taken in a general fenfe. God foibid I Ihould give this character of all 
country gentlemen «>f fmall fortunes in Ireland: I have tnvfelf been acquainted with exceptions.— I mean 
only thafriogeneral they are not the moft liberal people in the kingdom. 
















































LETTERS 

r CONCERNING 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BASALTES 

OP THE 

NORTHERN COAST OF THE COUNTY OF ANTRIM } 

WITH 

AN ACCOUNT OF IT3 ANTlQTJlTUt, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

BT THE REV. WILLIAM HAMILTON, A. M. F. T. L\ D. 


LETTER I. 


DEAR SIR, 


Porlmjh, July 20, 1784. 


M Y natural curiofity, and the wifli 1 had to trace the whole extent of the B.ifaltcs 
of this country, induced me to make a fhort voyage, fotne days ago, to the ifland 
of Raghery *, which lies fix or l'cven miles oft’ the north coalt of Antrim, oppofite to 
Ji,illyca.:le bay. 

I enjoyed a good deal of pleafure in examining that little fpot, which to me was almoft 
a new kingdom ; and if an account of it can at all conuibute tcjamufe an idle hour of 
yours, 1 (hall more than double my own gratification. •"•’to ) 

Though the ifland be not very remote, yet its fituation, fo Vnuch expofed to the 
northern ocean, and the turbulence of its irregular tides, have thrown (hell difficulties 
in the way of landfmui, that few have vifited it but from neceflitV ; and foine curious 
arrangements ot the columnar bafaltes, with which it abounds?havfc never been noticed, 
exo pt by the inhabitants. 

'i he chalky feufl’s of Raghery, crowned by a venerable covering of brown rock, form 
a very beautiful and piclurelque appearance as one fails toward them ; and if tile tur¬ 
bulence of the lea do not reltrain the eyes and fancy from expatiating around, fuch a 
f) rikir.g flmi'itude appears between this and the oppofiVe coafl, as readily fuggefls an idea 
that the ifl nd might once have formed a part of the adioiuing.country, hom whence it 
has been difunited l*y fome violent fhock of nature. * 

You, to whom deiHonflraiion is familiar, will naturally wonder to fee two (Imres, 
feven or eight miles afundcr, fo expeditiously connecled by luch a llerider and fanciful 
middle term as apparent limilitude; and yet the likenefs is fo Itrong, and attended with 
fuch peculiar circtlm(lances, that 1 do not entirely defpair of prevailing even on, you to 
acknowledge my opinion as a probable one. » 

It dors net appear unreafonablc to conclude, that if two pieces of land, fepnrated 
’from each other by a chafm,*l»e compofed of the fame kind of materials, (in’ilarly^ar- 
raqged at equal elevations, ihefe different lands might have been originally connected? 
and the ohaim be only accidental, .For let us* conceive* thh matenrls to be depofited 
by any of th<; elements of fire, air, earth, or v.eter, or* by any caufe whatever, ,anu rt is. 
not likely that this caufe, otherwife general, fliould i i \all its operations iVgularly Hop 
fnori at tlje chafm. - [ * \ ' 


* Raelilin, Rachrin, 


Whifc lime-done. 
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The materials of which the ifland of Raghery is compofed, are accurately the fame 
as thofe of the oppofite fliore, and the arrangement anfwcrs fo clolely, as almolt to do- 
monftrate at ftrft view their former union. . But to explain this more clearly, it will be 
neceffary to give you a. general fketch of this whole line of coait. 

The northern coaft of Antrim leeins to have been originally a compact body or hme- 
ftone rock, confiderably higher than the prefent level of the fea; pvei; which, at fume 
later period, extenfive bodies of verifiable (lone have .been iuperinduccd m a date ot r 
foftnefs. The original calcarious ftratum appears to be very .much deranged and inter¬ 
rupted by thefe incumbent mafl'es. In fome places it is depreffed greatly below its an¬ 
cient level—(hortly after it is borne down to the water’s edge, and can be traced under 
its furface—by and by it dips entirely, and feems irretrievably loft tinder the. fuperioi 
niais—in a (hort (pace, however, it begins to emerge, and alter a fimilar vaiiation reco¬ 
vers its original height. , . . 

In this manner, and with fuch repeated viciflitiules or elevation and deprellion, it pui- 
fucs a courfc of forty miles along the coaftpft'om Lough l'oyle to Lough I.arne.. 

It naturally becomes an object of curiolity to enquire what the jubilance is from 
which the lime-llone feems thus to have flirunk, burying itfelf (as it were in tenor) 
under the covering of the ocean : and on examination it appears to be the. columii.u 
bafaltes, under which the lime-ftone Ilratutn is never found, nor indeed does it ever ap¬ 
proach nearer to it without evident figns ot derangement. 

Thus for example :--the chalky cliffs may be difam-red a little eaftward from Port- 
rulli; after a Ihort courfe, they are fuddenly deprefted to the water’s edge under Dun- 
luce caftle, and foon after loft entirely in pafling near the balalt hill ofDunluce, whole 
craigs near the fea are alLmJurnnar. At the river Bufti the lime-ftone recovers, and 
(kirns for a moment alVffg’Sie level of the fea, but immediately vanilhes on approaching 
toward the great bafa.t promontory of Bengorc, under which it is completely loft lor 
the fpace of more than three miles. t 

Eaftward from thrice,, beyond Dunfeverick.caftle, it again emerges, and riling to a 
confkLrablc height, forms a beautiful barrier to White Park.bay and the Ballinloy fliore. 
Alter this it fullers a temporary deprellion near the bafalt hill of knockloghy, and then 
ranges along the coaft as far as Bally'caftle bay. 

Fairhead, (landing with magnificence on its mafly columns of bafaltes, again exter¬ 
minates it ; and once again it riles to the eaftward, and purities its devious couile, 
forming, on the Glenarm (horc^ a line of coaft the moft fantaftically beautiful that can 

be imagined. .» . • 

If this tedious expedition has not entirely worn out your patience, let us now take a 
view of the coaft of Raghery itfelf, from th® lofcy fuinmit of Fairhead, which overlooks 
it. Wcftward, wc fee its white cliffs rifmg abruptly from the ocean, corresponding 
accurately in materials and elevation with thofe ol the oppofite Ihorc, and like .them 
crovvnco with a venerable load of the fame verifiable rock. Eaftward, wc behold it dip 
to the level of the fea, and foon give place to many beautiful arrangements of wfalt 
pillars, wfeich form the eaftern end of the ifland, and lie oppofite to*the bafaltes of Fair- 
head, affording in every part a reafonablc preemption that the two coafts were formerly 
conne&ed, and that each was created aqd deranged by the fame caufes cxtenlivq/y ope¬ 
rating over both. . * ■ 

But jt is not jn (hefe larger features" alone that the fimilitude may be* traced ; the 
more minute/and accidental cinttiTullarices ferve equally well to afeertain it. 

Thus tuv heterogeneous m>»js of frccfteinc, coals, iron ore, &c. which forms t " e ea '^ 
fide of I^illy^aftli bay, a^id appears quite different from the common foffils of the coun- 
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try, may be traced alfo dirc&ly oppofite, running into Raghery, with circumftarices 
which almoft demonftrably afcertain it to be the fame vein. 

What I would infer from hence is, that this whole coaft: has undergone confiderable 
changes in the courfe of fucceffive ages; that thofe abrupt promontories, which now 
run wildly into the ocean, in proud defiance of its boillerous waves, have been rendered 
.broken and irregular by fome violent convulfion of nature; and that the illand of Rag¬ 
hery, (landing as it were in the midft between this and the Scottilh coaft, may be the 
furviving fragment of a large tra& of country which at fome period of time has been 
buried in the deep. 

But I (hall wave this tedious fubjedl for the prefent, and endeavour to compenfate. 
for the drynefs of this letter by fome account of the (late and Angularities of this little 
ifland. _ . 

In (he mean time, T muft entreat you will be fo candid as to give me timely notice 
whenever my letters become dull and unentjrtaining —1 (hall othervvife lofe my labour 
to very bad purpofe, as the chief object of them is to amufe you. 

I am, dear Sir, with the greateft refptd, your a/Fe&ionate, &c. 


LETTER II. 

dear sir, Porlrujh , July 27 . 

THE remarkable hazinefs which has prevailed in our atmofphere, during the whole 
of this furnmer, both by fea and land, has been very unfavourable fo views along the 
coaft, and even in the (liort trip I made to Raghery, gave to be apprehenfive 

of miffing our courfe, as the rapidity of the tide (con carries a vo’ffel clear oi the ifland. 
However, with the afliftance cj! a gleam from the meridian fun, we got fafely acrofs the 
"channel in the fpace of two or three hours. 

Raghery is near live miles in length, ami about three quarters df a mile in breadth; 
toward the middle it is bent in an angle oppofite to Ballycaftle, and formk a tolerable 
bay, affording good anchorage, in deep water-with a dill clay bottom; but a wellerly 
wind raifes fuch a heavy fwell all along this coaft, that few veflels can ride out a gale 
from that quarter. 

Its tides arc very remarkable. Here it is that the great body of water which 
flows from the ocean during the flood tide, to fupply thi* north part of the Irifh channel, 
is firlf confined and broken in its courfe ; and a large ;A>rtion of it is returned near the 
weft end of ihc ifland, in a counter tide, which fupplies all the loughs and bays for the 
fpace of thirty miles, running toward the tveft, along the counties of Antrim, Derry, 
and Donegall; while in the mean time the true.tide of flood runs toward the call, at 
the diftance of a Ow miles from the coaft, parallel to the former. 

From fuch eddies as this, many Angular irregularities *rife, and in fevcral places the 
tide from the weilward (or the flood tide, as they denominate it) appears to flow nine 
Hours, while the ebb continues anly three. * * • 

^eamen, who arc accuftomed to navigate along this coaft, know well how to ufo thefer, 
different ftreams to good purpof*. If or example : a fhip ’leafing Difblin with the flood 
tide (which c<imes into the Irifh channel from the fouthward) may'with a leading wind 
reach the county of Down ; there the veffel will. fall, id with the nerthern tide’of ebb, 
juft then beginning to return to the ocean. With thi Tdliftance of this curi'ent", and the 
fame leading breeze, the fhip may fetch the ifle' of Raghery; where a judittous pilot, 
inftead of qppofuig the, returning tide of flood, may drop into a northern eddy, Which, 
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wilf carry him as far as Lough Swilly; where the true tide of ebb will again receive 
him, and bear his fliip out of the weftern ocean. 

Thus by prudent management may he enjoy the advantage of four different fucceffivc 
tides, all favourable to his voyage. 

The weftern winds (which prevail here during far the greater part of the ycar)f\vceping 
with an uninterrupted blaft over the Atlantic Ocean, roll a moll formfdablc wave along 
this coaft, of which I had fonic experience in crofting to the iiland. The day was un-* 
commonly {till, not a breath of wind to ruffle the water, and yet a heavy majcftic fwell, 
ever heaving forward feemed to threaten ruin to onr boat, and frequently hid from view 
even the lolty promontory of Fairhead. From this unruffled furface, however, there 
was not the flighted: danger to be apprehended, and our veil'd rofc and defeended on 
the glifly wave with entire fecurity. How changed was this feme in the courfe of a few 
hours! The moment that the ebb began to return to the ocean, ruffling in oppofition 
to this weftern fwell, all was confulion and tumult. The long wave which had juft be¬ 
fore rolled forward in filent majefty, was'now fretted and broken into a tempeituous 
i'ea, which the ftouteft boats dare not encounter, and even the belt fliips wiffl to avoid. 

This alternate feene of peace and war takes place twice every day, and it is by attention 
to this circutn/lance that the paftage is made with tolerable fecurity. 

The little IkilFin w hich l navigated was built of very flight materials, and did not 
jfeem to me well calculated to buffet thefe fformy Teas. I obferved that we had received 
a good deal of water into it; and on exprefling my unea fin el's that there was no 
vtfible means of throwing it out, one of the men inftantiy took off his brogue, with which 
he foon cleared the vejlel of water, and put it on his foot again without feeming to feel 
the flighted inconvenfapa&feom the wetnefs of it; leaving me quite at eafe on the fub- 
je& of pumping the viflefr 

Raghery contains‘ about twelve hundred inhabitants, and is rather over peopled, as 
there is no conhderable manufacture which might give employment to any fuperfluous 
hands*. ^ 

The cultivated land is kindly enough, and produces excellent barley. In a plentiful 
year fix hundcred pounds worth of this grain lias been exported from it. The craigy 
pafturagc fattens a finall, but delicious breed of ffleep. Even its inhofpitable rocks fup- 
ply t0 the hfend of induftry^a rich fource of wealth, in the fea-weed it affords for the 
manufacture of kelp, which, under an indulgent landlord, often goes near to pay the 
whole'rent of the ifland t* * 

• From a cenfift /ince.held by the pried of tbe ifland, in order to.Iajr a tax of one (billing on each perfon 
above tin-' age of fixteen years, for the purpofe of eroding a tnafs-houfe, it appears rbat tbe numbers amount 
to eleven hundred ; there are one hundred and forty families, whi#h almott average at the rate of eight 
p*runts to each family. The cenfus has produced a great deal of uueafinefs in the ifland, from an opinion 
that one perfon will die during the year in each family fo numbered. . 

f ITiis y ar an hundred tons of^eip have been exported from Kaghery, which was bought by the linen 
bleachers ol the north of Ireland, at jl 5 s. per ton, the whole amounting to more thm ; 2 ^ 1 . The annual 
rent of t\je iflind is but Ccol. '1 his entire manufafture is carried o# by women and children, while the 
men ate employed in more hazardous fervices. At low water th» fea-weed is cut from the rocks, ahd 
fpread out before the fun to dry ; at night it is made up in little parcels, which are opened and lhaken out 
acain whenever the Weather permits; this pi-occfa is continued till the weed becomes dry enftugliSo be 
burnt, A hole is thep made in the ground, and a little tfltipo/ary kiln ere Ami, of loofe {tones, in which 
the weed is cautioufly and gradually burned. 'During this procefs the vegetable fall, and every thing not 
capable of being cafily' diflipatul by th^fire, melts, and coalcfces inone mafs at the bottom oft he kiln. In 
thib (late it is exported, no means havrnf; been yet eftablilhed here, or in any ptfrt of the adjoining coaft, to 
purify the alkaline fait from the various'mixtures of marine fait, &c. with which it abounds, ‘ * 


The 
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Thehorfes, as well as the fhecp, are fmall in kind, but extremely ferviceable, an’d 
fure footed beyond conception. Of this I had a ftrong proof in a little expedition 
•which I made through the iiland with Mr. Gage, the hofpitable proprietor of it. You 
muft know it was but the other day the people of Raghcry recolleded that a road might 
be fome convenience to them, fo that in our excurfion we were obliged to follow the 
old cuftom of riding over precipices, which would not appear contemptible, even to*a 
man that enjoyed the full ufe of his legs. 

It feeins my horfe, though fifteen or fixteen years old, had never before felt a bridle 
in his mouth, - and after many attempts to {hake it off, in a very critical fituation, on 
the top of a very rugged precipice, he refufed to proceed one ftep further, while this 
incumbrance impeded him. Having no other refource I was obliged to comply, and 
was carried over an exceeding dangerous heap of rocks, with a degree of caution which 
amazed me in the midft of my terrors. 

It is fomewhat lingular that this iiland ihoul^not contain any native quadruped, except 
thofo univerfal travellers the rats*, and the little ihrew nioufe which is fometimes 
found. But the various tribes of foxes, hares, rabbits, badgers, &c. for which it might 
afford excellent ihelter, and which abound on the oppofite ihore, are here unknown. 
A few brace of hares indeed were lately introduced by the proprietor, which bid fair 
to produce a large mcreafe. 

A good many years ago. Lord Antrim gave orders to his huntfman to tranfport a 
couple of foxes into the iiland, for the purpofe of propagating that precious breed of 
animals. But the inhabitants affembied in confternation, and having fubferibed each a 
hank of yarn, prevailed on the huntfman to difobey orders. However he was (harp 
enough to take the hint, and for fome years paid his annurffvifi^o Raghery, for the 
purpofe of raiftng a regular tribute, to favc the poor iilandcrs fr'jm thofe defolatmg 
invaders. 

•The inhabitants are a iimple, laborious and honeft race of people, and poflefs a 
degree of affedion for their ifland which may very much furprifc a Itranger. In con« 
verfation they always talk of Ireland as a foreign kingdom, and really have fcarcely any 
intercourie with it except in the way of their little trade. A common and heavy curfe 
among them is—“ May Ireland be your hinder end.” 

From this amor patria arifes their great population, notwithftanding the perils which 
attend their turbulent coaft, as they never entertain a thought of trying to better their for*, 
tunc, by fettling in any of the neighbouring towns of Antrim. , ~ 

The tedious procefltfe of civil law are little known in Raghery •, and indeed the af¬ 
fedion which they bear to their landlord, whom they always Ipeak of by the endearing 
name of mafter, together with their own fimpftcity of manners, renders the interference 
of the civil magiftrat^very unncceffary. The leisure of a cow or a horfe, for a few 
days, to bring the defaulter to a fenfe of duty; or a copious draught of falt-water from 
the furrounding ocean in criminal cafes, forms the greater part of the fandions and 
punifhments of the ifland. If $e offender be wicked beyond hope, banifhment to Ire¬ 
land is the dernier refort, and foog frees the community from this peffilential mertibcr^* 

In a feqtieftcred ifland like this, one would exped to find bigoted fuperftition flouriff* 
fuccelsfully under the aufpices of tijc Rpmifh churoh; but the {implicit^ of the iilandcrs 
does/iSot fofter.any uncharitable tenets, and, contrary to one’s expe&ation, they are 

• I had fome hope that (he native black rat of this kingdom, lighf have fecured a retreat itTlhiifc- 
queftcred ifland? but in vain, their powerful northern enemies; with the cruelty of the old Danes., bi)| with 
more fucccfa, have utterly exterminated the natives, and the rat of Norway has completely extended # l.i» 
tvallefu! dominion over Raghery. * *. 

vol. iii. 5 v neither 
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neither grofsly fuperftitious, nor rank bigots, but have been known to hold the unchrif- 
yan doctrines of their late Spanifh priefl in great confenfpr; nay, in cafes of neceffity 
they do not Scruple to apply for affiftance to the Proteftant minifter. Of their good will, 
to the eftablifhed church, they give’an annual proof which one rarely finds in any other 
part of Ireland : theminifter’s tythe amounts to about tool, per annum, and when the 
illanders have got in their own harveft, they give the parfon a day with their horfes and 
cars, and bring the entire tythe home to his farm yard. * 

' The chief defideratum of the iflanders is a phyfician, the want of whom they feem to 
confider as their greatefl misfortune, thoiigh their mailer appears to be pf a very diffe¬ 
rs ntlentiment; and indeed the remarkable population of Raghery makes much in fa. 
vour of his dpinion. , . f 

Small as this (pot is, one can neverthelefs trace two different charafters among its inha¬ 
bitants. The Kenramer, or wcftern end, is craggy and mountainous, the land in the 
vallies is rich and well cultivated, but rhe coaft deftitute of harbours. A Angle native 
is here known to fix his rope to a flake (friven into the fummit of a precipice, and from 
thence, alone, and unaffifted, to fwing down the face of a rock in queft of the nefls 
of fea fowl. From hence a&ivity, bodily flrength, and felf-dependence, are eminent 
among the Kenramer men. Want of intercourfe with ftrangers has preferved many pe¬ 
culiarities, and their native Irifh feems to be the univerfal language. 

The Ufhet end, on the contrary, is barren in its foil, but more open and well fup- 
plicd with little harbours; hence its inhabitants are become fifhermen, are accuflomed 
to make fhort voyages, and to barter. Intercourfe with ftrangers has rubbed off many 
of their peculiarities, and the Englifh language is well underflood and generally fpoken 
among them. 

This diilinClion Iwarmay feem foolifhly fpeculative, confidering the diminutive ob¬ 
ject of it, and yet'I alfure you it is a matter of fa£t; and the inhabitants themfelves 
are fo well aware of it, that in perilous fituations different offices and Rations are a,p- 
- pointed to each, ^ccocding as he is an Ufhef or Kenramer man. 

RagUefy has formerly been as it were a ftepping-ftone between the Irifh and Scottifh 
coafls, which the natives of each country alternately ufed in their various expeditions, 
and for which they frequently fought. 

A number of finall tumuli were lately opened in a little plain about the middle of 
the ifland, probably the monuments of fo many heroes who in former ages had fallen 
honourably in this very field, of battle. The chief himfelf lay in a flone coffin, and 
befide 1 him an earthen veffel flood, which, by the refiduum flill vifiblc, feemed for¬ 
merly to have contained an offering of blood, or fome perifhable animal fubftance. Within 
the tumuli lay a confiderable number of* human bones, the remains of more ignoble 
men who might have fallen by the'like fate of war. 

Brazen fwords, and fpear heads of the fame metal, found itt tjiis plain, bear ftrong 
evidence of the bloody fc^nes which have been tranfafled here in remote ages. A, 
large filver fibula was found in one of the tumuli, which is depofited in the rnufeum 
gf Trinity college, Dublin j the workmanfhip is goo^,*nd argues confiderable fkijj in 
the artift. , ■, 

The traditions of the country do, not go beyond the obfeure period of Scottifh an<I 
Danifh incurfione, which have alternately ravaged‘and depopulated the 'ifland • The 
menfory of a cruel maffacre, perpetrated by a Scottifti clan (I think* the-Campbells)’ 
remains fo ftrongly imprefledTrfn the minds of the prefent inhabitants, that nnperfotv 
of fchaMiame is allowed to.fettfc in the iilamL 
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During the difturbancea in Scotland, which fucceeded the appointment of Baliol tu 
the crown of that kingdom, Robert Bruce was driven out and obliged to take iheltcr, 
with a friend of his, in the file of Raghery *. However his enemies purfuedTiim evert 
to this remote fpot and forced him to embark in a little IkilF, and leek refuge on the 
ocean. The remains of a fortrefs are yet viliblc on the northern angle of the illand, 
celebrated for the defence which this hero made in it, and (till known by the name of 
Robert Bruce’s caftle. The antiquity of this building is therefore not much Id's than 
five hundred years j it may indeed be confiderably older, as the time which Bruce (pent 
in Raghery was fcarcely fufficient for the purpofe of eroding it. 

One thing concerning this caftle is worth remarking, that the lime of which it is built, 
has been burned with feacoal, the cinders of which are ftill vifibic mit t ,aml bear io 
ftrong a refemblance to the cinder of the Ballycaftle coal, as makes it extremely probable 
that our information concerning the colleries of that place were far from being an on - 
ginal difeovery. Indeed there is reafon to believe that they were both well known, and 
extenfively .wrought at a period of time when* few people imagine the civilization or 
finances of this kingdom were equal to fo expenfive an undertaking f. 

But this is a curious fubjed, and I (hall take fotne other opportunity of giving you 
more information when you may not be fatigued with fo large, and 1 fear i'o tedious a 
fetter. 


LETTER III. 


dear sir, Portrujh , July 30. 

IN my return from Raghery, I fpent a few days at Ballon file, a town pretty con. 
fiderable in this part of the world, which has been almoft' entirely the creation of one 
man, a Mr. Boyd, who died fotne years ago. 

♦According to the Perfian fyftem of moral duties J, it is likely Ireland cannot boaft of 
an individual who has more fully difeharged his trufl than old Mr.BoVyl;—not poflefled 
of any confiderable fortune, not fupported by powerful natural connexions* not* en¬ 
dowed with any very fuperior talents, this man opened public roads, formed a harbour, 
built a town, ellablifhed manufactures, and lived to (fee a wild and lawlefs country be. 
come populous, cultivated, and civilized.' In the mod literal fenfe his foul feems to have 
animated this little colony; in him it enjoyed life and ftrength, and with him all vigour 
and animation perifhed. By an ill-judged diftribution of his fortune, and various un¬ 
toward and unforefeen accidents, the mantadtures of glafs yere ne’gleCted, the breweries 
and tanneries were mifmanaged, the harbour became choaked with fand, and even the 
collieries (from particular circumftances) are n«t wrought with fuch fpirit as the prclent 

* “ Rex ipfe cum uno pleinmque comite, interim folus, per loca maxime inculta percrrah.it, et cum ne 
lie quidem fibi tutus a civium pcrlidia et hoftinm crudelitate videretur, in YEbudas, ad veterem qucqdaui 
amicum tranfmifit.” It isprob.bU this was the time'-when Brute came to Pgigbery. Buchanan’s Hilt. Scot. 

Fordun, Barbour, See. fpccially mention his rciidencc in Rachlin. J. P. 

f ^'It may perhaps be imagined that raecoals have been brought from Britain } but a little refleClipn will 
Ihew* tlwt to be extremely improbable, evA folate as the time of Robert Bruce. It was but juft then that"* 
the Engjifh therafelves had difeovered the ufe of ft a-coal as a fuel; and vre find in the lime of Edward 1. that, 
afteF being rtie4 in London, they were irgmedjgtely probibitsd on a halty opinion, trtat the vapour was 
noxiou£>J the health of the inhabitants. It is not therefore to be readily believed, th*t at this early period 
England could have had any extenfive export trade in coals : or, if fo, it mull have been to foroc populous 
and civilized country, to fame fafe harbour, to a great and commercial town ; but, at tffe time we fgca£ of, 
the Britilh elrartf do not lay down a finale village in all this.line of clall. . 

t “ Faire un enfant, et labourer un champ.” Vide MonteTquieu\ Perliin Letters. 
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proprietor would with to exert. In fhort, this gentleman conftru&cd a moil excellent 
machine,, bqt unfortunately left it without any permanent principle of motion.' 

The eaftgm fide of Ballycaftle terrftinates in the bold promontory of Fairhead. Be¬ 
tween this and the town lie the collieries, in an abrupt bank which overhangs, the fea. 
Ships, however, cannot derive much advantage from this circumftance, as the unfhel- 
tered firuation of the place, and the prevailing weftern winds, make a*delay on the coart: 
extremely dangerous, and renders it difficult to embark the coals. • 

The different foilils which generally lie above the coal, are till, or Jiate-coal, iron ore, 
and freeftone *. 

It unfortunately happens that thefe beds (like moft of the foilils of this kingdom 
which are formed in layers) dip, or underlie, to the fouthward ; hence it follows, that 
when an horizontal adit, or level, has been puihed forward to the bed of coal, from the 
flccp bank which feces toward the north, the men, in following the mine, are obliged 
to work downward, and have no means of carrying off the water; whereas if the dip 
of the beds were in the contrary direction, (that is, toward the north,) the work mult be 
all up hill, by which the loaded waggons would have an eafy defeent outward, and all 
the water muft donftantly flow off toward the fea. 

In my laft letter I mentioned fome reaibns which might induce one to think that thefe 
Collieries were wrought at a very remote period of time; but an accidental dilcovery 
has lately put that matter beyond doubt, and has laid open a very curious circumftance 
In the ancient hiftory of this country. 

About twelve years ago the workmen, in pufhing forward a new adit toward the 
coal, unexpectedly broke through the rock f into a cavern. The hole which they 
opened was not large, aiq) two young lads were made to creep, in with candles, to ex¬ 
plore this new regio'n. They accordingly went forward, and entered an extenfive laby¬ 
rinth branching off into numerous apartments, in the mazes and windings of which 
they were at laft completely loft. After various vain attempts to return, their lights were 
extinguilhed, anefythey fat down together in utter defpair of an efcape from this dreary 
dungeon.' In the mean time, the people without in the drift were alarmed for their 
fafety; frelh hands were employed, a paffage was at laft made for the workmen, and 
the two unfortunate adventurers extricated after a whole night’s imprifonment. 

’On examining this fubterranean wonder, it was found to be a complete gallery which 
had been driven forward many hundred yards to the bed of coalthat it branched off 
into various chambers where the miners had carried on their different works;—that 
pillars were left at proper intervals, to fupport the roof; in ftiort, it was found to be 
an extenfive mine, wrought by a fet of people, at lead: as expert in the bufinefs as the 
prefent generation. Sonic remains of the tools, and even the ba&ets ufed in the works, 
were difeovered, but in fuch a date, that on being touched they immediately fell to 
powder. 

i • . * 

* I was very much pleated wifu the difeovery of a natural procefs among thefe foifila, not very unlike our 
artificial one for making cryitals of artificial vitriol. You know that martial or. green vitriol is a fait formed- 
‘■from the calx of iron united to the vitriolic acid, and that the Cfmfponcnt parts of fulphur are phlogifton, 
or the principle of inflammability, united to the vitriolic acid, ft fo happens that a thin layer of iron ore 
lies immediately owr a bed pf c<jal; in the places where this is expofed to the air and weathe^. tha. fulphur 
of the coal becomes decompofed, lofing its phlogifton, while i(j other principle, namely she vitriolic acid, 
uniting with the calx' of the iron, forma crywils of green vitriol, which He in. confidcr^ble quantity between 
the two layers!' ‘ . 

f The adit is carried along the'fri/l of a courte of hard rock, which cuts all the layers of coal, running 
north'arvUbuth in a dire&ion pepenficular.to the horizon. It i» called here a Gaur or March, and I ap¬ 
prehend is the fame as what the Cornilh miners call a Crofs Goflan. 
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The antiquity of this work is pretty evident from hence, that there does not remain 
the moft remote tradition of it in the country; but it is flit! more ftrongly demonftrablc 
from a natural procefs which has taken place fince its formation, for ftalattite pillars 
had been generated, reaching from the roof of the pit to the floor; and the fieds and 
fupports were found covered with fparry incruftations, which the prefent workmen do 
not obferve to be depofited in any definite portion of time. , 

The people of this place attribute thefe works to the Danes; but a very flight con- 
ftdcration of the matter muff fatisfy any one that this opinion is ill founded. The 
Danes were never peaceable pofieffors of Ireland, but always engaged in bloody wars 
with the natives, in which they were alternately vidlors and vanquished. Like the eas¬ 
tern defendants of Ifhmael, they flood at perpetual bay with all the world, their hand 
againft every man, and every man’s hand againft them. 

It is not l'urely to the tumultuary and barbarous armies of the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies, whofe harveft of wealth and power could only be expected from the rapid and 
hazardous ravages of war, that we are to attribute the flow and toHfome operations of 
peace which arc carried on only where population, civilization, and trade flourifh in an 
extreme degree. • 

While Ireland lay yet proflrate and gafping under the fatal wounds received in a 
bloody ftruggle of two hundred years, againft thole northern invaders, the Englifh, 
under Henry II. made their fuccel’sful inroad, and cafily eftablifhed themfclvcs in a 
feeble and diftradled country; from which time, till the beginning of the prelent cen¬ 
tury, this ifland prefents nothing to our view but-a wafteful fcenc of mifery and defla¬ 
tion. That thefe colleries could have been wrought during this period feerns extremely 
improbable. We are all, along execrated by the Englifh writers as a nation of barba¬ 
rians, and our country curfed as a wildcmels of forefts an£ bogs. It is not-then to be 
fuppofed that a favage people fhould ranfack the bowels of the earth for coal, while 
(heir woods and bogs afforded fuch abundant fuel to their hand. 

Upon the whole, during the dreary interval of near a thoufand years, from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century, it is in vain to look for the laboured works of induf- 
try and peace, in a kingdom where war was the only trade, and where all property 
turned on the edge of the iword 


LETTER IV. 

DEAR SIR, Portrttjh, Auguft 3, 

IN riding frem Ballycaftlc to Portrufh, J went a fhort way off the beaten road, to 
fee a whimfical little fifhing rock, connctted to the main land by a very extraordinary 
flying bridge; it is called Carrick-a-rcde, (or the rock in the road,) and lies fomewhat 
eaftward from Baliintoy, on a moft romantic fhore. I was quite delighted wi{h the 
pitturefque appearance of this little fanciful fifhery, of which I tnuft beg leave to give 
you a fhort account ;• however, as I am a great advocate in favour of Mr. Locke’s fyftem 
©Y a di&ionary of pictures, in preference to a di&ionary of tedious ddcriptions* I fh&lt 
ineffe you a drawing of Carrick-a-rcde, from a (ketch which my draftiman made on 
the foot. « » * * 

/it a particular feafon of the year the falmon fifh come along the coaft in quef^ of the 
different rivers in which they annually caft their fpawp. In this exjteditfon the fifh ge- 

* Some extraneous remarks on Irifh antiquities‘ate omitted. • 

•nefalty 
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ijerally fwim pretty clore to the fliore, that they may not mifs their port; and the fiffier- 
mcn, who are well aware of this coafting voyage of the falmon, take care to prajed jthcir 
nets at fuch places as inay be mod convenient for intercepting them in their courfe. * 

It fo happens that Carritk-a-rede is the only place on this abrupt coaft which is fuited 
for the purpofe. Here then, or no where, mult be the fiffiery; but how to get at the 
rpck is the queftion. A chafm full fixty feet in breadth, and of a depth frightful to 
look at, feparates it from the adjacent land, in the bottom of which the fea breaks with 
•an uninterrupted roaf over the rocks; the ifland itfelf is inaccellible on every fide ex¬ 
cept one fpot, where under the Ihelter of an impending rock, a luxuriant herbage 
flourishes; but the wilduels of the coaft, and the turbulence of the fea, make it very 
difficult to land here. 

In this perplexity tfiere is really no refource, except in attempting to throw a bridge 
of ropes from the main land to the ifland, which accordingly the fiffiermen every year ac- 
compliffi - * in a very Angular manner : two (trong cables are extended acrofs the gulph 
by an expert climber, and fattened firnily«.into iron rings mortifed into the rock on both 
fides ; between thefe ropes a number of boards, about a foot in breadth, are laid in 
fucceflion, fupported at intervals by crofs Cords; and thus the pathway is formed, 
which, though broad enough to bear a man’s foot with tolerable convenience, does by 
no means hide from view the pointed rocks, and raging fea beneath, which in this fitua- 
tion exhibit the fatal efteds of a fall, in very ftrong colouring : while the fwingings and 
undulations of the bridge itfelf, and of the hand rope, which no degree of tenfion can 
prevent in fo great a length, fuggeft no very comfortable feelings'to perfons of weak 
nerves. Upon the whole, it is a beautiful bridge ia the feenery of a landfcape, but a 
frightful one in real life. 

The mode of fifhing on**his coaft is different from any I have feen, perhaps it may 
be new to you : 

The net is projeded diredly outward from the'fliore, with a flight bend, forming a 
bofotn in that diredion in which the falmon come : from the remote extremity a rope 
is brought f obliquefy to Another part of the fliore, by which the net may befwept round 
at pleafure, and drawn to the land ; a heap of fmall ftones is then prepared for each 
perfon: all things being ready, foon as'the watchman perceives the fifh advancing to the 
net, he gives the watch-word f : immediately fome of the fillierinen feize the oblique 
rope, by which the net is bent round to inclofc the falmon, while the reft keep up an 
inceffant cannonade with their ammunition of ftones, to prevent the retreat of the fifh 
till the net has been cemplerely pulled round them j after which they all join forces, 
and drag the net and fifh quidly to the rocks. 

The falmon fiflieries on the fea-coaft, aijd in the rivers of the north of Ireland, have 
fbmetimes been very produdive, affording a valuable cargo for the Italian markets 
.during the time of Lent: the abundance of fifh may in fome meafuce be inferred from 
•heneq. that fourteen hundred falmon (as I am informed') have beert taken in the river 
J 3 ann at once hauling the net; and what is almoit equally remarkable, near one thou¬ 
sand were caught at the fucceeding haul. At prefent, however# the fiffieries are but 
jam ty,'and it is the prevailing opinion, that too greatrfuccefs of the river fiffieries Ifts 
undone them, deftroying the mother falmon, which ffiouki be allowed free ps^Tage 
through the rivers to cafe their fpawir. 

* 'fU'.i bridge»i3 oti<y thrown acroi'%during, the time ot the tahnon iifhery, which is earned on in the iutn- 
mer irumriu. • “ * 

^J-«Al.* Ppj 4 .ru fh the wprd is tarrying. 
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Now that I am-got upon the fubjeft of fi filing, let me tell you of an aniufing inftance 
of fagsfcity which I had an opportunity of feeing a Ihort time ago, in a water-dog of this 
country, who had become a mod excellent fifher: , * 

In riding from Portrulh to the Giant’s Caufeway with fome company, we had ccca- 
fion to ford the river Bufh, near the fea; and as the fifiiermen were going to haul their 
net, we flopped to fee their fuccefs: As foon as the dog perceived the men to move, 
he inftantly ran down the river of his own accord, and took poll in the middle of it, on 
fome {hallows where he could occafionly run or fwim,and in this pofttion lie placed hint- 
felf, with all the eagerncis and attention fo ftrongly obfervable in a pointer dog, who 
Jets his game-We were for fome time at a lofs to apprphend his fchetne, but the event 
fatisfied us, and amply juflified the prudence of the animal; for the fi.1i, when they 
feel the net, always endeavour to make diredtly out to fea. Accordingly one of the 
falmon, efcaping from the net, rufhed down the dream with great velocity, tmvardthc 
ford, where the dog flood to receive him at an advantage. A very diverting chafe now 
commenced, in which, from the fhallownefs < 3 f the water, we could' difeern the whole 
track of the fifii, with all its rapid turnings and windings. After a fmart purfuit the 
dog found himfelf left confiderably behind, in confequence of the wat’er deepening, by 
which he had been reduced to the ncceflityof fwimming. But indead of following 
this defperate game any longer, he readily gave it over, and ran with all his Ipecd 
direftly down the river, till he was fure of being again fea-ward of the falmon, where he 
took poll as before in his pointer's attitude. Here the fifii a fecond time met hitn, and 
a frefli purfuit enfued, in which, after various attempts the falmon at lafl made its way 
out to the fea, notwithstanding all the ingenious and vigorous exertions of its purfuer. 

Though the dog did not fucceed at this time, yet I was informed that it was no un- 
ufual thing for him to run down his game ; and the fifiiermen allured me that, he was 
of very great advantage to them, by turning the falmon toward the net ; in which point 
of view his efforts in fome tneafure correfponded with the cannonade of flones which I 
mentioned at Carrick-a-redc. , < 

During the whole of the chafe this fagacious animal feemeJ plainly to have two ol>- 
jedts in view; one to feize his game, if poflible, and the other, to drive it toward the 
net when the former failed j each of which he managed with a degree of addrefs and 
ingenuity extremely interefiing and amazing. 

It is fomewhat unaccountable that mankind fiiould look with fo much horror and dif- 
guft on any remote fimilitude, which fome of the brute creation bear to the human per- 
fon and features, and yet dwell with pleafure on much nearer approaches toward their 
prerogative faculty of reafon. At lealt thus much I am certain of, that we faw the 
exertions of this creature with infinite delight,fend our regard for him feemed.to incrcafu 
in proportion as our idea of his excellence increafed. Perhaps it may be, that a con* 
cioufnefs of decided fuperiority in the latter cafe, makes us obferve the ingenuity of 
lower animals, without the allay of any uneafinefs from an^apprehenfion of rivallhfp. 


LETTER V. 

Oea*. SIR, , Porirujh, Augujt 6. 

YPV would hardly believe how little remains pf Irifh hillory, language, or cuftoms* 
, ateno be traced* in this part of the country : the revolutions which it Jhas andergone, in 
confequence of forfeitures to the Englilh, and the encroachments of the ScotS^ have 
overturned ivery remnant of its original ftate. 1 

3 During 
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' paring the time that the Englilh were endeavouring to extend their pale, in every 
djre&ion from the metropolis of the kingdom, over a defperate but difunited enemy, 
the Scottifh clan of MacDonalds, who by an intermarriage had got footing in Ireland, 
began their ravages on the northern coaft of Antrim ; and by the powerful fupport 
which they received from Cantire, and the wcftern iiles of Scotland, eftabliihed their 
dbminion over a trail of country nearly forty miles in length. 

As the people of thofe days generally followed the fortune of their chief, the greater 
part of the native Irifh who furvived thefc bloody feenes, transplanted themfelves elfe- 
where, while the Scots remained peaceable poffeflbrs of the field ; hence the old tradi¬ 
tions and cuftoms of the country were entirely loft; and the few who fpeak the Celtic 
language at all ufe a kind of mixed dialect, called here Scotch h'ijh , which is but im¬ 
perfectly underftood by the natives of either country. 

The Brefent poffeflbrs arc in general an induftrious thrifty race of people. They 
have a great deal of fubftantial civility, without much courtefy to relieve it, and fet it off 
to the belt advantage. The bold ideas df rights and privileges, which feem infeparable 
from their Prefbytcrian church, renders them apt to be ungracious and litigious in their 
dealings. On the whole, the middling and lower ranks of people in this quarter of the 
kingdom, are a valuable part of the community : but one mult eftimate their worth as 
a miner docs his ore, rather by its weight than its fplendor. 

There are three or four old caftles along the coaft, fituated in places extremely diffi¬ 
cult of accefs, but their early hiftories are for the greater part loft. The molt remark¬ 
able of thefe is the caftle of Dunluce, which is at prefent in the pofleflion of the Antrim 
family. It is fituated in a Angular manner on an ifolated abrupt rock, which projects 
into the fea, and feems as i* were fplit off from the terra firma. Over the intermediate 
chafm lies the only approach to the caftle, ■ along a narrow wall, which has been built 
fomewhat like a bridge, from the rock to the adjoining land; and this circumftance 
mult have rendered it almoft impregnable before the invention of artillery. It appears, 
however, that thqre vjgs originally another 'narrow wall, which ran acrols the chafin, 
parallel to'the former, and that by laying boards over thele, an eafy paflage might oc- 
cafionally be made for the benefit of the garrifon. 

The walls of this caftle are built of columnar bafaltes, many joints of which are 
placed in fuch a manner as to fhew their polygon fections; and in one of the windows 
of the north fide, the architect has contrived to fplay off the wall neatly enough, by 
making ufe of the joints of a pillar whofe angle was l'ufficiently obtufe to fuit his purpofe. 

The original lord of this ca/tlo and its territories, was an Irifh chief, called M‘Quillan, 
of whom little is known, except that, like mod of his countrymen, he was holpitable, 
brave, and improvident$ .unwarily allowing the Scots to grow in ftrength, until they 
contrived to beat him out of all his poffcffions. , 

In the courfe of my expeditions through this country, I met wifh an old manufeript 
account of the' fettlement ofrihe Scotch here, of which I fhall give you a lhort extract. 
It will ferve in a good meafure to (hew the barbarous date of the inhabitants in the fif¬ 
teenth‘century, and the manner in which property vv^s-fo readily transferred from qne 
mailer to another. 

The manufeript is in the .hands of .the MacDonalds, and therefore moft likely fpeaks 
rather in their favour. * * H 

“.About the year 1580, Coll. MacDonald came with a parcel of men from Van-, 
tire to Ireland, to .aflift Tyrcobiel againft great O'Neal, with whom Jhe was then at 
wgr. ’ * • 

“In 
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“ In palling through the Root * of the county of Antrim, he was civilly receive l 
and hofpitably entertained by Mac Quillan, who was then lord and mailer of the 
Root. • 

“ At that time there was a war between Mac Quillan and the men beyond the river 
Bnnn ; for the cuflont of this people was to rob front every.one, and the itronjdt 
parry carried it, be it right or wrong. 

“ On the day when Coll. Mac Donald was taking his departure to proceed on his 
journey to Tyrconnell, Mac Ouillun, who was not equal in war to his lavage neigh¬ 
bours, called together his militia, or gallogloghs, to revenge his affronts over the B mn ; 
and MacDonald, thinking it uncivil not to offer his fervice that day to Mac Quillan, 
alter having been fo kindly treated, fent one of his gentlemen with an oiler oi his fer¬ 
vice in the field. 

“ Mac Quillan was right well plcafed with the offer, and declared it to be ft perpetual 
obligation to him and his pollerity. So Ma$ Quillan and the Highlanders went againd 
the enemy, and where there was a cow-taken from Mac Quillan’s people before, there 
were two reftored back: after which Mac Quillan and Coll. Mac Donald returned back 
with a great prey, and without the lofs of a man. 

“ Winter then drawing nigh, Mac Quillan gave Coll. Mac Donald an invitation to 
flay with him at his caflle, adviling hint to fettle himfelf until the fpriug, and quarter 
his men up and down the Root. This Coll. Mac Donald gladly accepted ; and in the 
mean time feduced Mac Quillan’s daughter, and privately married her; on which ground 
the Scots afterward founded their claim to Mac Quillan’s territories.-', 

“ The men were quartered two and two through the Root; that is to fay, one of Mac 
Quillan’s gallogloghs and a Highlander in every tenant's floufe. 

“ It fo happened that the galloglogh, according to cuftom, befides his ordinary, was 
entitled to a meather f of milk as a privilege : this the Highlanders ellecmed to be a 
•great affront; and at lad one of them afked his landlord, ‘ Why do you not give me 
milk as you give to the other ?’ The galloglogh immediately nuAde anfw^r, ‘Would 
you, a Highland beggar as you are, compare yourfelf to me, or any of Mac Quillan’s 
gallogloghs ?’ 

“ The poor honeft tenant, (who was heartily tired of them both) faid * Pray, gentle¬ 
men, I’ll open the two doors, and you may go and fight it out in the fair fields, and 
he that has the victory let him take milk and all to himfelf.’ 

“ The combat ended in the death of the galloglogh ;* after Which (as my manufeript 
fays) the Highlander came in again and dined heartily. 

“ Mac Quillan’s gallogloghs immediately affembled to demand fatisfa&ion; and in a 
council which was held, where the condudl of the Scots was debated, their great and 
dangerous power, and the difgrad^ arifing from the Induction of Mac Quillan’s daugh¬ 
ter, it was agreed that each galloglogh fhould kill his comrade Highlander by night, and 
their lord and mailer with them; but Coll Mac Donald’6 wife dilcovered the plot, and 
told it to her hufbaad. So the Highlanders fled in the night time, and efcapyd to the 
iffand of Raghery. • ’ 

From this beginning, the Mac Donalds and Mac Quillans cntc/ed on a war, and* 
continued to worry each other for half a century*, fill the ’Englifh power became fo f u- 
pG- ‘.or in Ireland, that both parties made an appeal tP James I.,* who had jqft then 
■irffcended the throne of England. * * , , 4 

* A term "by which this non h-wtft part of the county of A ntjfm is jdways denominated. •• ’ # 

f A vcffel commonly ufcU by the old lrifh, formed out of one folid piece of wood, and moll corojionly 
of a triangular iliape. * • 

VOL. ill* 5 x “ James 
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H James had a predilection for his Scotch countryman, the Mac Donald, to whom 
he made over by patent four great baronies, including, along with other lands, all poor 
Mac Quillan’s poffeflions. However, to fave fotne appearance of juftice, he gave to 
Mac Quillan a grant of the great barony of Enilhowen, the old territory of 6‘Dogherty, 
and fent to him an account of the whole decifion by Sir John Chichtfter. 

« Mac Quillan was extremely mortified at his ill fuccefs, and very difconfolate at tile 
difficulties which attended the tranfporting his poor people over the river Bann, and the 
Lough Foyle, which lay between him and his new territory. The crafty Engliffiman, 
taking advantage of his fituation, by an offer of fotne lands which lay nearer his old do¬ 
minions, perfuaded him to cede his title to the barony of Enilhowen. And thus the 
Chichefters, who afterwards obtained the title of Earls of Donegall, became poffeffed of 
this great eftate; and honeft Mac Quillan fettled himfelf in one far inferior to Eni- 
fhowen. 

« One ftory more (fays the manuferip:) of Mac Quillan. The eftate he got in ex¬ 
change for the barony of Enilhowen was called Clanreaghurkie *, which was far inade¬ 
quate to fupport the old hofpitality of the Mac Quillans. Bury Oge Mac Quillan fold 
this land to one of Chichefter’s relations, and having got his new-granted eftate into one 
bag, was very generous and hofpitable as long as the bag* laflcd. And fo (continues 
the manufeript) was the worthy Mac Quillan loon extinguilhed.” 

I Ihould not have obtruded the account of the downfall of this Irifh chief, but that 
it affords fo good a reafon for the utter obliteration of every ancient record and monu¬ 
ment in this part of the country ; and will plead my excufe for not addingjlbmewhat 
to our colle&ion of Irilh antiquities. 


LETTER VI. 

dear sir, Portrujh, Augujl 13. 

A FEW days ago, as I rode acrofs the head-land of Bengore, a fudden Ihower of rain 
falling very heavily, compelled me to take Ihelter in a little cabin, which Hands on a wild 
fpot in the middle of that promontory, on a piece of land called in the Irifh language 
Aird, from the loftinefs of its fituation. A well-looking yOung woman fat by the firc- 
fide fpinning at her wheel, with a parcel of children playing round her ; but, notwith- 
ftanding her induftrious employment, the houfe bore evident marks of poverty and 
diftrefs about it. 

As the rain ftill continued, I had an opportunity of afking feveral queftions concern¬ 
ing the fortunes of this poor family, the hiitory of yvhich forms fuch a fimple, melan¬ 
choly tale, that I cannot help repeating it to you, though methinks you will accufe me 
of having brought it forward very mal a-propos. 

The original adventurer who fettled in thi$ folitary fpot was called Adam Morning, a 
name which he got from fome accidental circumftance, and is deferibed by the peafants 
of the neighbouring hamlet as a clever fellow, and an honeft man. He held his little 
farm, which had never before, been cultivated, at the fmall rent of five pounds pen annum , 
hoping foon to make it a valuable tenure by the probable effects of his indliftry ^ and 
on thisjie built the cottage which I have juft mentioned, fuited to his infcfht powers,'^t_ 
fo contrived as to admit of an -aj^lition, whenever his fuccefs in improving this barren 
foil ihould entitle him to encreafo,his comforts. 


* It 19 if another place called Claneagliguikic., 
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By hard labour he foon reclaimed fo much of the land as enabled him to fow arnodc- 
Yate quantity cl grain ; but when the toils of the year were almoft over, and a plentiful 
harveil promifod to reward his induftry, a violent (lorin, which was fevercly felt over the 
whole kingdom, blafted his golden hopes, and the entire produce of his farm was only 
fixteen barrels of oats, out of twenty-four which he had Cowed. 

• This was a fevere blow to our enterp riling farmer, but his refolution was not thus 
haftily to be vanquilhed ; means were found to pay his rent, a fecond crop was fiswed 
the enfuing year, and his land again prefented the cheering pi ofpeil of approaching 
plenty. Once more an inclement leufon, bearing heavily on the unflieltered lituatiou 
of his new fields, tnoeked his expectation, and the entire reward of the year’s labour 
amounted only to a ftnall incrcal'e of grain, little exceeding what he had lowed. 

Few men in this lowly fpherc of life would have borne up againlt l'uch rude and 
repeated (hocks of adverfe fortune ; but the lpirit of our humble adventurer dil'dained 
to yield to misfortunes which were merely cafual, and which no degree of prudence 
could have guarded again(l. Ilis perfeveranpe was ftill unfhaken, his health continued 
vigorous, and the land yet promifed to repay him, would Providence but fmile on his 
endeavours. New ways were therefore deviled to fave his finking credit; every nerve 
was exerted to pay his rent, and try the fortune of another year. 

There is a fmall bay in the promontory of Bengore, called Port na Spania *, from 
the wreck of one of the celebrated Spanilh armada, which was here dalhed to pieces. 
It is entirely furrounded by a monllrous precipice between three and four hundred feet 
high, and is acceflible only by one narrow approach, which is far the mod frightful of 
all the hazardous paths on this whole coad. 

By the tenure of his farm the poffeffor was entitled to a quarter of this little bay, 
amounting to about twenty or thirty fquarc yards of wild’lnhofpitable rock +. 

Here Adam and his family, draggling agnind their didreffes, laboured hard to fup- 
ply their wants by cutting the fea-weed from the rocks, and manufacturing it into kelp, 
•which the linen bleachers of the country bought up at a good price; while in the mean 
time the farm was riling fad, and Ceres began again to fmile propAious. , 

One morning, as Adam and his wife were defeending down the dangerous path, to 
purl'ue their daily toil, while they were talking! of their growing hopes, even while the 
cheerful profpect was finding in their view, a hidden flip tumbled hint headlong from 
the precipice, and dalhed him to pieces on the rocks below {. 

His l'on David, the heir of his humble fortunes, had juft then returned from the 
Wed Indies, dill crippled under a wound which he received in the fervice of his coun¬ 
try, on board a man of war, but prepared to aftill the diftreflls of his father with the 
little prize-money which had fallen to his lhase during his voyages. 

The tar had married a pretty young woman before he went to fea, (the fame whom 
I faw bufied in (pinning, 1 ) but inllead of returning to a quiet happy family, he found 
nothing at home bJt mifery and diftrefs, and faw himfell almoft entirely adrift in the 
world, with a mother, a wife and children to maintain. • The death of his father had 
brought all the hungry creditors forward, fo that he became heir only to the poor cot- 

* 


* >Thcpath of defeent to Port na Spania lies in the land^of a penfant who is not entitled to any part of 
the fea coall.tiut he leccives, aa a toll 01# his iffghway, every third hundred of kcly manufactured below j 
amljrfffs path, dai^erous as it is, yet being the only one, makes it nap-flat y to comply with the deyiand. 

__ -f The whole bay generally products about four tons of kelp, which is lolj at lhi*rate flt fionHiv^to fix 
pounds prr ton. * * 

f. This melancholy accident happened in the fummer of 1783, v|hen I jvas in this neighbour) *)od. 
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tage irfelf, and the naked land which furrounded it. However, it was his inheritance, 
and as fuch he would not part with it. 

The prize-money which he had got qn his cruize was, for the convenience of car¬ 
riage (as his wife told me), moftly converted into plate, that is, he returned home with 
a filver watch, a large pair of filver knee and (hoe buckles, and fuch other little matters 
of tynainent-^is the vanity of a failor, who pays a vffit to his old friends after a long ^b- 
fence, commonly delights to exhibit. With thcl'c David fet out for the firft fair that* 
happened in the neighbourhood, to buy a horfe, which was abfolutely necefl'ary for the 
cultivation of his farm ; but he was not in his own clement : a jockey foon fell in with 
him, and the tar gave his filver watch, the chief fortune of the family, for a jaded horfe, 
which he afterward found, on enquiry, old enough to have feen the days of Lord Hawke 
and Conflans, being upwards of twenty years of age. 

Our young farmer, alarmed at the marks of debility"which too manifeftly fhewed 
themfelves in his new horfe, and terrified left he might haftily give him the flip, and die 
in his hands, fit out with all expedition to try his fortune at* market once more; where, 
with the afliftance of another piece of plate, he foon bartered his antiquated fteed, and, 
under the influence'of his late misfortune, purchafcd a colt, almoft as unferviceable from 
his youth, as the former had been from extreme old age. 

Thefe calamities of the fon were little lefs ruinous than tbbfe of the father, but with 
this difference, that the misfortunes of the latter being fuch as no human forefight could 
have prevented, he was univerfally efteemed and pitied by the neighbourhood j while 
every body laughed at the fimplicity which involved poor David in his diftreffes. 

However, fome peafants of the next village, pitying his fituation, admitted him into 
what is here called a neighbour dealing , that is, he was allowed to join his colt in the team 
with three of their horfes, an J^he plough was alternately employed in each man’s farm ; 
by this means David has been enabled to till his inheritance, and this year a harveft of 
rich hope feems to promife a reward—whether it fhall or not, refts with Providence. , 

Such is the fimplc unadorned hiftory of this poor family, affording an artlefs afleft- 
ing picture of the accidents and diftreffes of humble life, which I am fure will intereft 
your feelings, and make you forget the. tedioufnefs of this digreflion from my main 
fubjeCt. 


LETTER VII. 

DEAR SIR, Portrujh , Augujl 2C. 

IT is a pleafing, as well as an interefting purfuit, to obferve the gradual advancement 
of mankind in any particular object of enquiry; to trace the wild /hoot of infant phi- 
lofophy, from the natural foil in which it has grown, rank and uncultivated, to the gar¬ 
den of fcience, where it blooms in all the improved beauty and vigour which the hand 
of art and induftry can add to It. In this poiqt of view, a little hiftory of the opinions 
which have prevailed concerning the curious combination of pillars in this neighbour¬ 
hood, called the Giants’ Caufeway, may perhaps afford you fome amufement; and if 
k do not bring with it much folid information concerning the operations of natyre,^ret 
it may be pleafant enough 'to lee the various attempts which men have made lo explain 
them. , * * ’ t* 

The*najive inhabitants of the cojft, as they were the earliefl: observers of this wonder, 
fo were they the firft to account fey its produ&ion; and however rude and (knple their 
theory ibay be, yet a little coblideration will fatisfy us that it does not deferve the igno. 

•mioious 
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minious appellation of being grofsly barbarous and abfurd. The Caufeway was'ch* 
-ferved by the fifhermen whofe daily neceffities led them thither for fubfifter.ee, to he a 
regular mole, proje&ing into the fea, which anfwered for feveral convenient purpofes ; 
onclofer infpe&ion, it was tfifeovered to be built with an appearance of art find regula¬ 
rity fomewhatrefembling the works of men, but at the fame time exceeding every thing 
of the like kind which had been feen : and it was found that human ingenuity and p<;t> 
feverance,'if fupported by fufHcient power, might be abundantly adequate to its pro¬ 
duction. 

The chief defeCt in this Ample analogy feems to have been the want of (Irength equal 
to the effeCt; but this was foon fupplied in the traditions of a fanciful people, and Fin 
ma Cool *, the celebrated hero of ancient Ireland, became the giant under, whofe form¬ 
ing hand this curious ftruCture was ereCted. 

It was afterward difeovered, that a pile of fnnilar pillars was placed fomewhcrc on 
the oppofite coaft of Scotland, and as the bulinefs of latitudes and longitudes was not ac 
that time very accurately afeertained, a general»confufed notion nrevailed, that this mole 
was once continued acrofs the fea, and connected the Irifh and Scottifh coarts together. 

Near the end of the laft cenrury, when this kingdom began to revive f rom its misfor¬ 
tunes under the regulations of William III., the fpirit of enquiry, which the Royal Society 
of London had jurt then called forth, began to bufy itfelf about this Angular and ori¬ 
ginal wonder. At this period wc find, among the papers of the Society, a letter from 
Sir Richard Buckly to l)r. Lyfter, on this fubjeCt, dated in the year 1693, t ^ le mcr ' ts 
of which you may judge by the following extract: 

“ Concerning 1 the Giants’ Caufeway :—Prolixity in a philofophical defeription I am 
fure you will pardon, for I was very exact in getting it from a perfon that was rei compos , 
perhaps peritus 'j a fcholar, a mafter of arts in Cambridge, a'fid a traveller, who went on 
purport? with the bifliop of Derry to fee it, &c. 

“ This whole Caufeway (fays the fcholar) confirts of pillars of perpendicular cylin¬ 
ders. The pillars do not confift of joints, as you were informed, but each cylinder is 
one folid piece, only indeed in breaking, it breaks crofswife, and’not‘length viife, which 
we commonly call fplitting j and all the floncs that rife up on the ftrand arc all cylin¬ 
ders, though of never fo many different angles, for there are alio four-fquared upon the 
fame flioref. That the cylinders do not confift of joints is evident from hence, that 
the pieces fo broken off have their bottom as often convex or concave, as flat or even.” 

Thus has this intelligent traveller demonrtrated that thefe pillars have no joints, from 
the very circumftance jahich of all others renders their'articulation molt curious and 
furprifing. 

In confequencc of the information which this gentleman gave of the want of joints, 
people began to compare thefe pillars with the regular foflils then beft known, the eu- 
trochi, arterial, and the rock chryital, which, on a diminutive fcale, feemed to bear re- 
femblance with the larger maffes in the Giants’ Caufeway ; and to this end a number of 
queries were drawn up by Sir Richard Bujklcy, which, with their anfwers by Doctor 
Samuel Foley, arc publiflied in .the Philofophical Tranfaftions of that period. 

Such are thefe following : * 

“ Arc; any of the pillars hexagons, or iquares ? or be thfy pentagons only ? 

» « 

* 

• jjfflr. Mac Pherforv’s more modern Fingal. 

■f With all due deference to this Cambridge mafter of arts, who»fo fcientificallj.»cleicjtbes thele.four- 
iquared cylinders, he mull have made fomc very unaccountable milUlit, or elfe matters have been ftrangely 
altered fince bil time, for there is not now a Angle pillar to Jje fuiiRd in.tjic whole Caujeway which is not 
clearly feparable into very many diftindt joints. , 
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“ Have the tops of the pillars any gravings or ftriate lines on them ? 

“ Is the fuperficies caniculate or otherwise grooved/” &c. &c. 

• All which queries, though truly enough anfwered, yet produced very little ufeful in¬ 
formation ; being entirely directed to the mere exterior appearance of the Caufeway 
itfelf, without paying any attention to the general features of the coaft, to the attendant 
fulfil fubftRnces, or even to the nature and chemical properties of the done itfelf, which 
is utterly different from thofe foffils with which it was then compared. However, the 
Britifh philofophers feem to have purfued the analogy of this fpecies of chryftallization 
with very great confidence; fo that the authors of the late appendix to their Encyclo¬ 
paedia, have endeavoured to give it an air of probability, by delineating many of the 
bafalt pillars gs terminating in pyramids, like the common rock crydal, and fome fpe¬ 
cies of falts *. 

To thel'c anfwersa (ketch was added, of which an engraving is published in the Philo- 
fophical TranfaQions, entitled “ A Draught of the Giants’ Caufeway, which lies near 
Bengore Head, in the county of Antrim* by Chridophcr Cole, A. D. 1694.” Of this 
drawing and its imperfe&ions, the account which Dodtor Foley himfelf gives will be the 
belt delcription : “ He tells me he has not drawn the Giants’ Caufeway as a profpett, 
nor yet as a furvey or platform, for this he thought would not anfwer his defign } and 
that he has no name for it but a draught, which he took after this fort. He luppofed 
the hills and Caufeway to be epitomifed to the fame height and bignefs the draught Ihcws 
them, and this he fancied the mod intelligible way to exprefs it.” 

Dodtor Thomas Molleneux was the fird perfon who took any very confiderable pains 
to procure information concerning the Giants’ Caufeway, and we have reafon to lament 
that the neceffary attendance of his profelfion prevented him from making h ; s obferva- 
tions in perfon, for which ne feems to have been well qualified: however, his intelli¬ 
gence was the bed that had yet been code died. .It was found that this fpccies of (lone 
was not confined to the Giants’ Caufeway alone, but might be difeovered in the moun¬ 
tain of Dunmull; nay that it was certainly of the fame fpecies with the lapis mifneus, 
or bafaltes of Stolpen, in Saxony, of which a flight defeription had been given by Agri¬ 
cola, in his Hidory of Foflils. 

By the influence of this gentleman in the Dublin Society, that body employed a 
painter of fome* eminence to make a general flcetch of the coad near the Caufeway ; 
but neither the talents nor fidelity of the artid feem to be at all fuited to the purpofe of 
a philofophical landfcape. 

An engraving of this is pubiilhed under the following title: 

“ A true Profpedt of the Giants' Caufeway, near Bengore Head, taken from the 
North-wed, by Edward Sandys, A. D. 1&96, at the Expence of the Dublin Society. 

“ Right Hon. Sir Cecil Week, Knt. Prefident. 

“ Rev. Dr. Aflie, Bifhop of Cloyne, Wm. Molleneux, Efq., Vice-Prefidents.” 

In-this true profpeft, the painter has very much indulged his own imagination, at the 
expcnce of his employers, infomuch that feveral tall pillars in the deep banks of this 
fanciful feene appear loaded with luxuriant branches, .Ikirting the wild rocky bay of 
Port N offer f, with the gay exhibition of dately fored trees. In the back ground ne 

, - 

* This reprefentat ion of the pillars has probably been taken A-om a drawing of the baffltes of Saxony, 
fent many yearn ago to Gtfncr, together with a defeription of that fpecies of ftoue by Kei.tman. •Thn^jfaw- 
ing contains mary errors, and among ,the re!t exhibits pillars of bafaltes with conical terminations. 

f This bay lies immediately eaftwawf from the Caufeway. I have here written the name nearly as it is 
pronounced by the natives, who have fyircc any knowledge of the Irifh language; but the proper mode of 
writing it mould be Port na Bfathach, which fignifies the Giants’ Port. 

difeovered 
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difcovered a parcel of rude and ufelefs materials, which his magic pencil foon trans¬ 
formed into comfortable dwclling-houfes, and for chimnies he has happily introduced 
fomc detached pillars of bafaltes, which, from their peculiar fituation, and the name' 
given to them by the peafants of the country, naturally excited the attention of this ex¬ 
traordinary artift. And thus were concluded the labours of the laft century, concern¬ 
ing ’this curious work of nature. , 

From tSat period the bafalt pillars of this kingdom palled almoft unnoticed for half 
a century, and feem to have been viewed cautioufly, and as it were at a diftance, by men- 
of fcience, who appeared flow to engage with an objeft which had hitherto entirely 
baffled the attempts of every theorift. 

In the year 1740, Mrs. Snfannah Drury made two very beautiful and correct paint¬ 
ings of the Giants’ Caufeway, which obtained the premium appointed for the encou¬ 
ragement of arts in Ireland ; and thefie drawings being foon after engraved by the hand 
of an eminent artift, and publilhed, the attention of the world was once again directed, 
toward this antiquated lubjeft. » 

Shortly after this, Doftor Pocockc, a gentleman of confiderable induflry in philofo- 
phical purfuits, made a tour through the county of Antrim, and was'the only perfon 
who appears to have taken a general view of the coaft, of which he has given a curfory 
defeription. But not content with a plain hiftory of matters of fa£t, the learned Dodtor 
ventured to flart a new theory of his own, which I fear will not ftand the teft of a cri¬ 
tical examination: to fay the truth, it is little elfe than the dodtrine of the atoms of 
Epicurus in a modern drefs *. 

He conceives that the bafaltes might once have been fufpended in a watery medium, 
either in folution, or as a kind of mud : that at certain times, accidental fits of precipi¬ 
tation took place, in fuch manner as to form a range of fliort cylinders, whofe upper 
ends ihould chiefly be convex : that as fhefe joints became fomewhat folid, a fecond fit 
of y>recipiration took place, forming a fecond range of incumbent joints, which inuft 
generally be concave, adapted to the convexity of the lower order, and thus, by fuccef- 
five fits of precipitation, he fuppofes a fet of eredt cylinders might be generated in con- 
tadl with each other. Now a fet of cylinders can. touch only in right lines, and there¬ 
fore mull leave empty fpaces between them ; but the pillars being yet foft, and yielding 
to the incrcafing prefiiire from above, ihould, he imagines, dilate, and fpread themfelves 
out fo as to fill up the vacuities. And thus he conceives may the polygon articulated 
pillars, of the Giants’ Caufeway, be generated. 

I ihall not delay you, by any commentary on this unhappy theory, only to obferve, 
that a more accurate enquiry would have difcovered horizontal and even curved pillars, 
for the produdtion of which this caufc is utterly’ inadequate f. 

Such is the hiftory of the Giants’ Caufeway, and fnch have been the labours of the 
learned, and their various opinions concerning its itrudture, in which, whatever may 
have been already accompliihed, much certainly remains to be done, towards a judicious 

• 

* ** Ille cenfet, in infinito’inani, in quo nihil nec fummum, nec infimum, nec medium, necultimujn, nec 
extremum fit: ita ferri ut, concurfionibua inter fc coherefcant: ex quo efficiantur, ea qua: fint, quacque* 
ccrnantur omnia.” 

f Mr? D’Acofta, who has pnbliihed this account of Doftor JJocockc’a aphis •Hiftory df Folfils, ftrangely 
ranges the. bafaltes among the clafs of marbfts, of*ftones allied to marbles, with which it has not any one 
commoif feature of refemblance, except that it will receive a potilh ; fo that he might with equal propriety 
ItK.v eluded it with any other hard fubftance in nature. In truth he fee ms to be verj? ill informed ^11 the 
fubjeft imagining this to be the only ftone of the kind ever difcovered,’and is in amaze to think'how far it 
may extend into the fea. 
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'arrangement of a fufficicnt’number of.materials, whtreon to build any general theory 
U> fatisfy a reafonable mind with refpeft to its formatimi. ' 

In my lad letter I mentioned that the extent of country’ contiguous to the Caufeway, 
through which all the varieties of this fpecies of ftone prevailed, was much greater than 
had been imagined: and within thcfe few years it b.as been difeovered abroad, that, the 
Lafaltes is a common foffil through every part of the world, there being few kingdoms 
where it may not be found under one {bape or 'another; Hence it has come to pafs fhat 
the obfervations of men of lcience in diflanr places have been united on this fubjed ; 
different theories have been compared together; and more general analogies fuggefted, 
on which to build fome rational conjectures, concerning the caufe that might have 
produced tlrefe wonderful pillars. * 

It is fomewhat Angular, however, that during thefe enquiries abroad, all appeals 
which have been made to the Giants’ Caufeway, in favour of any particular fyftem, 
have always proved fallacious ; and {till more extraordinary, when one confiders that 
thefe errors fiiould have principally arilen from the extreme pains employed in deferib- 
ing it, particularly from thofe two accurate and beautiful drawings executed by Mrs. 
Drury, which have really been a {tumbling block to mod of the foreign writers on this 
fubjeCt. Thus Monf. Demareft, the ingenious father of the volcanic theory of bafaltes, 
ftrangely imagines that the Caufeway has been a current of lava erupted from the fide 
of a conical mountain, though there is not a mountain of any fort in its vicinity, nor 
one of that particular fhape within a great many miles of it. The truth is, that gentle¬ 
man faw thefe much celebrated drawings, and has miftaken the fegment of a {helving 
cape, at whofe bafe the pillars {land, for a portion of a conical hill cut down in the di¬ 
rection of its axis •, and thi« error has been confirmed by the prevailing cultom of putting 
thofe pictures together in the fame frame ; fo that the two fegments, {landing back to 
back, exhibit the appearance of an entire conical mountain, fuch as Mr. Demareft de- 
feribes *. • 

It was alfo obffrved by foreigners, that in fcvery drawing and deferiplion of the Giants’ 
Caufewa'y, particular attention was paid to the circumftance of its projecting into the 
fea j hence a crude and indefinite opinion was adopted by many writers, that the pillars 
of bafaltes were produced by the'refrigeration of a liquid body of lava, in confequence 
of being fuddenly plunged into water. Such is the theory of a Mr. Rafpe, who has 
publifhed an account of the valley of Ilefl’e Caflel, in Germany, and fuch are the fenti- 
ments advanced by JVIonf. d,e Luc, in his excellent Letters addreffed to the Queen of 
England, in which he givcs<as his opinion, that the ancient volcanos were formed in the 
ocean, where the fudden cooling of the^ melted mafs (not to count on the prefence of 
the marine fait) might ha.ve determined a regularity of figure in the cooling body f. 

Though this opinion does with much ingenuity aflign a reafon why the bafaltic pil¬ 
lars are not produced at this day, as they were formerly, yet a little confideration will 
{hew that it ought not haftily to be adopted, fince general experience teaches us that all 

1 

. t *• . 

* *' Jc tirai de cette conformitc reconnu un confluence que la*force de l'analogie m’antorifoit a ^irer: 
cette confemicnce me fit voir, dans la Chaufee de Geans, ct dafts toute lc mafies prifmatiques que fe mon- 
t-ent fur le bord efcarpts de la mere en I re'and, et un mot dan* le fommet tronques, q’on y’apperaoit, I'ou- 
vrage des eruptions, d’tin i>u <fe plufieur Volcans qui it fonf, eteint, comme ceux des Auvergne ”—See 
Monf. Demareft’s Memoir on the Bafaltes jjf Auvergne, in the volume of the French. Academy fct 1771. 

Or, op voiljiine caufe de plus, dans les volcans ancients, que dans les modernes, pour proAjjjyjjJ: 
effet 5 (C'efl de s’etre formes dans la’„ipcr, on, fans compter la prefeens du fel, i’attouchment feul de Peat), en 
produifant qn condenfation plus fubite, a puetre un circonftauce determinant e.” DetLuc Lettres a la 
Heine db'Grande Bretagne. ' 

tumultuary 
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tumultuary caufes are only adaffted to producer-tumultuary effe&s: every fpecies of {•<>„ 
gular figure produced by cryfkllization, or any mode whatever analogous to it, Uejng 
always more perfect, in proportion as length of time and roll have allowed the different 
particles to unite gradually ; indeed a moment’s reflc&ion mull fatisfy any one, that the 
liirious encounter of a river of liquid fire with the waters of the ocean, fo far from being 
i'uited tq form the neat and elegant arrangement of our pillars of bafaltes, can only tCnd 
io introduce confufion and irregularity. But in truth, any arguments derived from the 
particular fituation of the Giants’ Caufeway will be found extremely erroneous, becaule 
the ci rcti in fiance of its Handing in the fea is purely accidental; fimilar pillars being often 
difco' erable on the l'ummit of the highefl; grounds in its neighbourhood, many hundred 
feet above the level of the beach. 

1 fhall no longer weary your patience by a more minute account of the opinions to 
which this celebrated Caufeway has given birth, but fhall haften to a general view of the 
bold volcanic theories that have been advanced to explain the production of the pillars 
of bafaltes. 


LETTER VIII. 

dear sir, PortruJJy, Augujt 1 4. 

THE vicinity of the little filhing village of Portrulh to the Giants’ Caufeway, has 
afforded me, during my flay here, ample opportunity to vifit that curious work of na¬ 
ture, and to examine, with a good deal of attention, the features of the adjoining coun¬ 
try, which has hitherto been very imperfectly known. 

The Caufeway itfelf is generally deferibed as a mole or quay, projecting from the bafe 
of a deep promontory, fume hundred feet into the fea, aftd is formed of perpendicular 
pillars of bafaltes, which Hand in contact with each other, exhibiting an appearance not 
much unlike a folid honeycomb. The pillars are irregular prifms, of various denomi¬ 
nations, from four to eight Tides * ; but the hexagonal columns are as numerous as all 
the others together. * » , 

On a minute inipeftion, each pillar is found to be fcparable into feveral joints, whofc 
articulation is neat and compact beyond oxpreilion, the convex termination of one joint 
always meeting a concave locket in the next; bolides which, the angles of one fre¬ 
quently (hoot over thole of the other, fo that they are completely locked together, and 
can rarely be feparated without a fraCture of fome of their parts. 

The Tides of each column art; unequal among them lei ves, hat the contiguous fidcsof 
adjoining columns are always of equal dimenlions fo as*to touch in all their parts. 

Though the angles be of various magnitudes, yet the fum of the contiguous angles 
of adjoining pillars, always makes up four right qnes. I Ience there are no void fpaces 
among the bafaltes, the furface of the Caufeway exhibiting to view a regular and com¬ 
pact pavement of polygon ftones. • 

The out fide covering is loft, and of a brown colour* being the earthy parts of this 
Hone nearly deprived of its metallic principle by the action of the air, and of ti\e marine 
acid which it receives from thesfea f. 

• 

*• Masifieur Fanjas de St. Fond took much pains to feat fit for pillars o?nine fulcs among tlie bafaltes of 
Vivtgaia, in l> confequence of the accotuft widen Mr. Molleneux and Mrtnheurde , »iilegavi-, that fuch were 
tojic found i but there is little doubt that both thefe gentlemen wore mi;! Am, as none of that denomina- 
,($n are to be difeovered at the Giants* Caufeway or its neighbouihood, Indeed *fi.ig<,n.d j-^ars'are very 
rarely to' be met with, ■ 

f This cifating contains iron which has loft its phlogifton, n.fcl is voarly reduced to a ftafi»of c..!x ; fur 
with a very moderate heat k becomes a bright red ochre colour, the attendant ui an iron earth. , > 

voi„ in. * Thefe 
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, There are the obvious external characters of this extraordinary pile of bafaltes, ob- 
feryed and defcribed with wonder by every one who has feen it. But it is not here that 
our admiration fliould ceafe; whatever the procefs was, by which nature produced that 
beautiful and curious arrangement of pillars lb confpicuous about the Giant’s Caufeway, 
the caufe, far from being limited to that fpot alone, appears to have extended through,* 
large traft of country, in every direction, infoqjuch that many of the common quarries* 
for l'everal miles round, feem to be only abortive attempts towards the production of & 
Giant’s Caufeway. 

From want of attention to this cir cum dance, a vaft deal of time and labour have 
been idly fpent in minute examinations of the Caufeway itfelf; in tracing its courfe 
under the ocean, purfuing its columns into the ground, determining its length and 
breadth, and the number of its pillars, with numerous wild conjectures concerning its 
original; all of which ceafe to be of any importance, when this fpot is confidered only 
as a fmall corner of an immenfc bafait quarry, extending widely over all the neigh¬ 
bouring land. 

1 he leading features of this whole coaft arc the two great promontories of Bengore 
and Fairhead, which hand at the diftancc of eight miles from each other; both 
formed on a great and extenftve fcale; both abrupt toward the lea, and abundantly ex¬ 
posed to obfervation, and each in its kind exhibiting noble arrangements of the diffe¬ 
rent Ij ecics of columnar bafaltes. 

lhe former of thefe lies about feven miles weft of Bally cad le, and is generally 
defcribed by i'eamen, who fee it at a diftancc, and in profile, as an extenfive headland, 
running out from the coaft to a confiderable length into the fea; but, ftricUy fpeaking, 
it is made up of a number of leftor capes and bays, each with its own proper name, 
the tout cnfemblc of which forms what the feamcn denominate the headland of Bengore. 

Thefe capes are compofed of a variety of different ranges of pillars, and a great 
number, of ftrata; which, from the abruptness of the coaft, are extremely confpicuous,. 
and form an unrivaVed pile of natural architecture, in which all the neat regularity and 
elegance of art is United to the wild magnificence of nature. 

Themoft perfeCt of thefe capes is called Pleaikin, of which I fliall attempt a deferip- 
tion, and along with it hope to fend a drawing which my draflfman has taken from the 
beach below, at the rilk of his neck; for the approach from thefe promontories down 
to the fea, is frightful beyond description, and requires not only a ftrong head, but 
very confiderable bodily activity,to accomplifh it. 

The fummit of Pleaikin is covered with a thin graffy fod, under which lies the natu¬ 
ral rock, having generally an uniform harjl furfacc, fomewhat cracked and (hivered. 
At the depth of ten or twelve-feet from the fummit, this rock begins to affume a colum¬ 
nar tendency, and forms a range of maffy pillars of bafaltes, which ftand perpendicu- 
lar to jhe hprizon, prefer.ting, in the fliarp face of the promontoey, the appearance 
of a magnificent gallery or cojpnade, upward of fixty feet in height. 

This colonade is fupported onafolid bafe of'coarfe, black, irregular rock, near fixty 
feet thick, abounding in blebs and air holes, but though comparatively irregular, it 
may be evidently obferved to affeCk a peculiar figure, tending in many places to run into 
regular forms, refembling the {hooting of falts^nd jnany other fubftance^ during a 
hafty cryftallizationr , , v 

Under this 'great bed of ftorve Hands a fccond range of pillars, between forty ami. 
fifty feet in height, lels grofs, atid more fliarply defined than thofe of the upper ftory, 
nany of thbm, on a clofe view, Emulating even the neatnefs of the columns in the 

5 Giants* 
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Giants’ Caufeway. This lower range is borne on a layer of red ochre (tone, which 
ferves as a relief to (hew it to great advantage *. 

Thefe two admirable natural galleries, together with the interjacent mafs of irregular' 
rock form a perpendicular height of one hundred and feventy feet; frojn the bafe of 
which, the promontory, covered with rock and grafs, (lopes down to the fea for the 
(pace of two hundred feet more, making in all a mafs of near four hundred feet in 
height, Vhich in beauty and variety of its colouring, in elegance and novelty of arrange¬ 
ment, and in the extraordinary magnitude of its obje&s, cannot readily be rivalled by 
any thing of the kind at prefent known 1. 

Though there are but two complete ranges of pillars which appear in any of the pro¬ 
montories, yet is not improbable that there may be many more in fucceflion, at various 
depths under ground; and this opinion is continued by columnar nia-ks which may 
be traced in feveral rocks that lie in the lea. The Caufeway itfelf, which is fituated at the 
bafe of one of thofe promontories, on the level of the beach, is one of thofe columnar 
beds that has been accidently (tripped and w^lhed by length of time and dorms. 

The pillars of this whole headland appear naturally to ailed a perpendicular fituation, 
and in the few places where they lie in an inclined pofture, it feems. to be the died of 
foine external caufc, which has deranged them from their original dilpofition. Indeed 
where the forms of cryltallization arc impeded, they may be feen to (hoot in various 
directions, and fometimes in irregular curves, but in mod of thefe indances the co¬ 
lumnar outline is very rude and unfinifhed. 

It is worth remarking, that the ranges of pillars are more perfed in proportion as 
they lie deeper under ground ; the fecond range in Plealkin is evidently better finiftiecJ 
than the upper one, and contains much fewer irregularities in the grain of its done; 
while the pillars of the Caufeway, which runs into the feMtfelf, have dill a greater iharp- 
nefs in their figure, and are more clofe and uniform in their texture. 

Such is the general outline of this great headland, which affords objed"’ extremely 
*interefting to every one who may wi(h to ltudy Nature in her bold and uncommon 
woi ks. * % 

At the didance of eight miles from hence (as I mentioned before) the promontory 
of Fairhcad J raifes its lofty fummit more thart fovjr hundred feet above the fea, form¬ 
ing the eadern termination of Ballycadle bay. It prefents to view a vad compad mals 
of rude columnar (tones, the forms of which are extremely grofs, many of them being 
near one hundred and fifty feet in length, and the texture lo coarfe §, as to referable 
black fchorle done* rather than the clofe fine grain of the Giants’ Caufeway bafaltes. 
At the bale of thefe gigantic columns, lies a wild wadeof natural ruins, of an enormous 
lizc, which in the courle of fuccelfive ages ihave been tumbled down from their founda¬ 
tion by dorms, or feme more powerful operations of nature. Thefe maflive bodies 
have iometimes withdood the (hock of their fall, and often lie-in groupcs and clumps 


* The only inftances of different ranges ef bafaltes that have hitherto been difeovered, occur*n the va¬ 
luable work of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, on the volcanos of V ivarais, &c. but the arrangement which 
appeals there, even with the neatiufs that always attends an engraving, is greatly inferior to thut*>f Plealkin. 

f Mr. Pennant ts much milfaken fti his opinion that the little ifland of Stalls, whole grea'cll height is 
bufone-hundred and twenty-eight feet, com.tins any objeA equal to the bold promontories of Bengorg. 
'Neither are<hc bell fpcciuw.ia of pill.i|s at ;**a(fa at all comparable 16 thfefc of lift Giants’ Caufeway, in 
neatnefs of forrn^ 01 fiiiguiarity of articulation. • 

- :i "t This is the Rhodogium Promontorium of Ptolemy the geographer. ... * 

§ Tlfele pillars do not, at rirlt view, appear to have! any maijc^of articulation* but* on obfcrVitig fuch 
as have fallen down from the top of Fairhcad, they are found to be often feparated into prefty regular joint* 
by the force of the fall. k ” , 

of 
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of pillars, refembling many of the varieties of artificial ruins, and forming a very novdf 
add itriking landfcape. 'tr * ; ■ .-* > 

A favage wildnefs characterises this great promcmtoryi at the foot of which the ocean 
rages with uncommon fury. Scarce a fingle mark of vegetation has yet crept over the 
hard rock to diverfify its colouring, but one uniform greynefs clothes the feehe all 
around. Upon the whole, it makes a fine contrail with the beautiful capes of Bengor 5 * 
wlitre the varied brown (hades of thtr pillars^enlivened by the red and greerf tints of 
ochre and graft, calt a degree of life and cheerfulncfs over the different objects. 

Though l have particularly deferibed the bafalt pillars of thefe two magnificent pro¬ 
montories, yet there are many other fimiiar arrangements through this country, winch, 
though left worthy of admiration as great objetts, yet become extremely interdjirtg 
when one wilhfcs to fearch minutely into the natural caufes which might have produced 
thefe extraordinary pillars. 

The mountain of Dumnull, lying between Colerajn and the river Bufh, abounds in 
this lpecies of (tone, particularly at the crpigs of Iflamore, where two different ranges 
of columns may be difcovercd; anti at rttofi: of the quarries which have occ^fionally 
been opened round, the mountain. They may be feen alfo at Dunluce-htil, near the calUe 
of Dunluce: in the bed of the river Bulh, near the bridge of Bufhmills: on the fum- 
mit of the mountain of Croaghmore: in many parts of the high land over Ballintoy 
in the bland of Raghery, and various other places, through an extent of coaft about fif¬ 
teen miles in length, and two in breadth *. 

I lhall not at prefent delay you with a minute defeription of each of thefe, but may, in 
the courfe ot my letters, take an opportunity to mention the general character of the face 
of this country, and any Angularities worthy of notice, in the forms and fituation of its 
bafaltes. Yours, &c. •' 


LETTER IX. 

DEAR, sir, Porirujh, Augujl 13. 

IN my laft letter I deferibed the external chara&cr of the Giants’ Caufeway pillars,, 
which will abundantly ferve to diferiminate the columnar bafaltes from any other foffil 
of a different fpecies at prefent known. But as this Hone does not always appear in 
its prifmatical form, it will be convenient to take notice of forae other properties, not 
immediately derived from its figure, by which we (hall be enabled to difl-inguilh it in 
thofe inftances where it rfiay be difpofed in more rude and irregular.maffes. 

The bafaltes of the Giants’ Caufeway t is a black, ponderous, clole-grained Hone, 
.which does not effervefee in any of the mineral acids. 

Its fpecific gravity is to that of water, nearly in the proportion of 2.90 to 1.00, and 
to that of the fined marble, as 2.90 to 2.70. 

Though its texture be com pad, it is nor abfolutely homogeneous; for if ground 
to a fmooth furface, its bright jet-black polifh is disfigured by feveral fmall pores. 


I k p 

• 'Beyond this trad, which abounds in perfect pillars, an attentive tibferver will be able to trace the fains 
fpecies of fofiils in very dill ant parts of the country, as far as the northern fhore of J.onghneagh, and«lha 
mountains of the county of Dtrly 5 tn many places of whicJt impyfeit columnar forms may jie ooferved, 
Co that the great caufe which generated this fpecies of Hone, has been exerted through a fppee of more than 
forty miles in length and twenty in breadth ; that is, through above eight hundred fquare miles. ha 

+ I htve^intentiSnally’conftned this account to the llone of the Giants’ Caufeway, bteaufe it feetns at 
perfect in ifs* kirfd as any hitherto difcoverecl, and may in fume mcafurc ferve for a (tandard, with which to 
compare othev*ftone of the lame fpecies, /• 

6 ft 
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• It ftrikes fire imperfeftly with a fleet. 

When expOfed to a moderate heat in a common fire it affumes a reddifh colouf, 
which is more wlvid on its natural outfule covering, and lofes about ^ part of jts 
weight # , * , 

In a more intenfe heat it readily melts, arid is, as the chymifts exprefs it, fufible 

per fe. ' 

With (the alfiftance of an alkali fiux it ^nay be vitrified, and forms an opaque glafs *ef 
a black or bluifii colour. 

Its principal component parts are iron in a metallic Hate, combined chiefly with fili- 
ceous and argillaceous earths. 

•Its metallic principle may be demonftrated by a very fimple experiment: let a fmall 
fragment of bafaltes, in its natural Hate,, be brought into contad, or very near to a.good 
magnetical needle, and it may be made to detain the needle at a confiderable difiance 
from its meridian. Let this fragment'be touched by a magnet and it will acquire pretty 
ftrong polarity, capable of attracting or repelling the needle, at the diltance of an incn. 
or more. From hence it is proved to contain iron in a metallic ftate, becaufe the calx 
of that metal is incapable of producing any magnetical phenomena whatever. 

To determine the quantity and quality of each confiituent part, requires a yery flow 
and laborious operation, which would be almofi equally tedious in the defeription. I- 
fliall therefore jufi mention the refults from-the experiments of that able chymift. Sir,- 
Torbern Bergman, whole authority you will not readily quefiion : 

Bafaltes 100 parts. 

Contains filiceous earth - 50 parts*. 


Argillaceous earth 

l 5 

Calcarious earth 

If 

Magnefia 

a 

Iron 

* 5 ; 


100 


From thefe elements we fliall eafily be enabled -to account for feveral of its pro* 
perties. 

Hence it comes to pafs that its fpecific gravity is Co confiderable* exceeding that of 
many ftones, which, when polilhed, appear much more compact* the quantity of phlo* 
gillicated iron eafily making compenfation. ’ a 

We fee all'o why it anfwers fo well for a touchftone, tne hardriefsof its iron-particles 
eafily rubbing and fretting off the parts of afty fofter metal which may be applied to it* 
and its black ground ferving to difplay thefe to greater advantage. 

Hence too arifes its fufibility without addition ; for though flint* clay, and calcarious 
earth, are feparatc ly refraftory, in any degree of artificial heat, yet when mixed together 
they are readily fufible, and (till more ealtfy when united*with phlogifiicated iron. 

From the metallic Ttate of its iron element we are enabled to infer, a priori , that the 
columns of the Giants’ CaufewaJ are all natural magnets, whofe lower extremity is th?ir 
north ptile, and the upper extremity their fouth pole.. For having, fiood during many 
ages in a perpendicular pofition, they tltufi have acquired that'polarity which is peculiar 
to*»U iron lublfances in a fimilar fituation ; and like natural magnets* every fragment* 

*** ^ • m • 

* • • • 

* Tlii* lcfs*probably arifes from water expelled by the beat. Far in the courfe of twenly-fullr hour* 
after, it will nearly have recovered it* former weight, particularly If it tflemoifttacdk ■ 

nlh'ezai 
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when broken, will have its north and fouth pole. And this I have found true by ex¬ 
perience ; each pillar of the Giants’ Caufeway, and each fragment of a pillar, which i 
applied near to the needle, having its attractive and repellent point. 

Hence likewife it follows that the great capes in the neighbourhood of the Caufeway, 
muft pofiefs a fimilar property ; and, accordingly, in the femicircular bays of Bengore- 
head, I have often found the cotnpafs very much deranged from its mcridiau. • 

The magnetifm of thefe capes may perhaps be an objeft of feme ciiriofityr, it might 
be well worth inquiring, how far fuch mattes of phlogifticated iron within the earth 
may produce thofe fudden and unaccountable deflexions of the needle, which are al¬ 
ways inconvenient, fometimes fo dangerous to fcamcn; and whether that (fill more 
myfterious and inexplicable phenomenon of the annual variation, may not arife from 
the gain or l’ofs of the principle of metalliety, which in the flow and regular courfe of 
nature, may poffibly take place by the various aftioii of heat and moilture. 

We have proof fufficient on a diminutive fcale, that iron may by a variety of artificial 
means lofe or gain that principle on which alone its magnetical property depends ; and 
the decomposition of the bafaltes enables us to affirm, with reafonable certainty, that 
fuch changes do .ldtually take place in nature, and that the magnetical phenomena of 
the promontory of Ben gore, for inftance, mult now be different from what it was fome 
ages ago, or from what it will be fome ages hence: it may, therefore, deferve confidcr- 
ation, how far this analogy could be purfued with refpedt to the whole mals of the earth, 
particularly as wc have evidence of the exigence of a natural agent abundantly adequate 
to this effect, I mean fubterranean fire, whofe extenfive dominion is indilputably proved 
by thofe numerous volcanoes that have been difeovered in fo many diltant parts of the 
world, and whole fources muft lie at very confidcrablc depths below the furface of the 
earth, if we may argue from the vail quantity of different Jubilances which they have 
vomited forth in their various eruptions. 

From a knowledge of thefe elementary parts of the bafaltes, we are furnifhed with an 
analogy tending to throw fome light on the regularity of its form. One of its principles 
is found tq be lilief jou& earth, and we have very numerous proofs that this fubftance 
does, in other inffances which come within our obfervation, frequently affc£t a regular 
figure, variable however under various circuinfiances. Thus rock cryftal, which is a 
very pure flinty earth, is commonly difpofed in the form of hexagonal prifms, the de¬ 
nomination of fidos which chiefly prevails among our bafaltic pillars. Thus variety of 
cryftal fixations are found to take place in the metal of glafs-houfes, where the furnace 
has been fullered to c<x>l gradually. 

Iron is another of the principles which enter into the bafaltes; *and this metal is found 
to cryftallize in regular figures, when all £t circumflances concur to permit the due ar¬ 
rangement of its parts. This is fopietimes difcoverable in the ores of that metal, and 
may be obferved to take place imperfectly even in our founderies, in what is commonly 
called* the grain .of call iron, generally prefenting to view a ftriated appearance : but, 
in cafes where the pains and ingenuity of .the chemift has been exerted to exhibit 
this phenomenon more decifively, very regular cubical figures • have been produced, 
clearly afeertaiuing the cxillence of this tendency toward a peculiar difpofition of its 
* parts. , . 

In truth, the particles of every fubftance in aatur^ appear to poflefs private laws and 
aflinitifs, whereby “they proceed to unite, and to arrange themfelves in .regular forms, 
when all things ndc flary combine to affift this tendency ; that is, when by any 
whate\*er ? the particles are removed to a fufficent diflance, and afterwards fuffered to 
•approach Ilowlyand regularly Wording to their various laws of adtion. 


Thus 
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Thus it appears to be in the cafe of faiine fubftances, which have been held in folu- 
tion in a watery medium; for .if by the uniform evaporation of the fluid, or any other 
flow and regular caufe whatever, time and fpace be allowed in which the ditlblved 
particles may exert, without difturbancc, their private laws of affinity, thtfe particles 
will be found to affeft an arrangement peculiar to that fpecies of body to which they 
belong. Thus again, all bodies which have been ditlblved by the medium of heat, 
when fufteVed to cool equably, and without the rapid afflux of frefli portions of air, 
do untverfally exhibit a peculiar difpofition of parts, of which indances enough occur 
in every fpecies of metal, in fulphurs, in glafs, and, in fliort, in all fublbmces capable 
of a perfeft fufion. 

Since therefore wc have diffident evidence, in fuch inflances as come within the 
reach of human powers and obfervation, that the elementary parts of the bafaltes do 
a fleet a fpecific form of crydallization, and that this form is always more and more per- 
fed, in proportion as our experiments are made with greater regularity, and on a larger 
leak', it may not appear unreafonable to purfue^he fame analogy in the extenfive opera¬ 
tions of nature, where thofe laws, which are hut imperfectly exerted in our diminutive 
experiments, may aft with full and undi/turbed vigour, capable of producing the beau¬ 
tiful fymmetry and arrangement of a Giants' Caufeway. And though crydals have pro¬ 
bably never been produced from any Ample fubdance, precifely anfwering to the arti¬ 
culated bafalt pillars, yet no very important objection can be derived trom hence, fmee 
it is well known that elements which feparately form fpecific crydals, may, when united, 
eonditute by their compound laws, bodies different from either figure. Thus melted 
glafs, through which fcoria; of iron had been accidentally mixed, was found to ailed a 
columnar lhape*. 

Thefe are the chief matters worthy notice, which have dome under my own imme¬ 
diate obfervation with refpeft to the perfeft done of the Giants’ Caufeway. I lliall 
next mention lorne of the leading varieties of its different fpecies. 

# Firfl, With refpeft to form and magnitude: the pillars of the Caufeway are fmall, 
not very much exceeding one foot in breadth, and thirty in Ichgtl),. fharpfy defined, 
neat in their articulation, with convex or concave terminations to each joint. In many 
of the capes and hills they are of a larger fize, ’more imperfeft and irregular in their 
figure and articulation, having often flat terminations to their joints : at Fairhead they 
are of gigantic magnitude, fometimes exceeding five feet in breadth, and an hundred 
in length ; oftentimes apparently deftitute of joints altogether. Through many parts 
of the country this fpqpies of done is entirely rude and unformed, feparating in loofe 
blocks, in which date it refeinbles the done known in Sweden by the name of Trappe. 

Secondly, With refpeft to iituation : the’pillars at the Giants’ Caufeway Hand on 
the level of the beach, from whence they may be traced through all degrees of eleva¬ 
tion, to the iumniil of the highed grounds in the neighbourhood, as at the old fort 
of Dumnull, and on the top of Croaghmore, fix hundred feet at lead above the Jevel 
of the fea. * 

Thirdly, With refp’eft to difpofition ana arrangement: At the Caufeway, qiul in 
molt other places, they dand perpendicular to the horizon ; in fome of the capes, and. 
narticalarly near Ufhet harbour in the ifle of Raghery, they lie in an obj:qu<' polition ; at 
t)oon Point, ill the fame ifland, andialonjj the BahiAtoy fhore, tfley form a variety of re¬ 
gular curves. * • . 

The little point of Doon is indeed extremely •curious J containing at'onctf perpendicu¬ 
lar, horizontal, and bending pillars. Its bafe refenvbles a mole composed of erect; c<r- 

• Vide Ker’s Obfervation* on the Cryftallization of Clafs. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxv. * . 
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kunTis like thofe of the Giants’ Caufeway ; over the extremity of this mafs others ap¬ 
pear in a bending form, as if they had Aid over in a date dtfofinefs,, capable of accommo¬ 
dating themfelvcs to the courfe of their deleant, and thus a/Tuniing ^he figure of various 
curves, in confequence of the attioji of gravity ; over all, fevefal pillars are difpofed in 
an horizontal pofttion, fuch as would accord with an hypotheiis of their having juft 
reached the brink of the defeent wHere they were fuddenly arrefted, and became rigid, 
lying along with their extremities pointing oift toward the fea. * - 

Fourthly, With refpeft to colour and grain: the Giants’ Caufeway ftone is black, 
,dofe, and uniform; its varieties of colour are blue, reddifh, grey; and, of grain, all 
that can be fuppofed from extreme (mends, to the coarfe granulated appearance of a 
ftone which rpfemblcs impeifett graniie, abounding in cry Hals of fchorle, chiefly black, 
though fometimes of various colours. 

Fifthly, With refpe£t to texrujv : we mud obferve, that though the Giant’s Caufe¬ 
way ftone be in general compact m.d homogeneous, yet it is remarkable that the upper 
joint of each pillar, where u can with o#minty be afeertained, is always rudely formed 
and cellular *: the grofs pillars all -, in rtie capes and mountains, frequently abound 
in thefe air holes* through all thei>- parrs, winch fometimes contain fine cljiy and other 
apparently foreign bodies: and the irr.gular bafaltes, beginning where the pillars ceafe, 
or lying over them, is in general extremely honey-combed, containing in its cells cryftals 
of zeolyte, little morfels of brown clay, lb.netimes very pure fteatite, and in a fewin- 
ftances bits of agate. 

The foflils attendant on the bafaltes are, Firft, Kxtcnfive layers of red ochre, vary¬ 
ing in all degrees from a dull ferruginous colour, to a bright red, anfvvering well for 
coarfe paint. 

Secondly, Veins of iron*orc, foinc times very rich, commonly of a brown or reddifh 
caft, at other times of a changeable blue c lour. 

Thirdly, Steatites, generally of a gr-vmfh foapy appearance, more rarely of a pure 
white; it raifi s an imperfect faponaceous froth when agitated with water. * 

Fourthly, Zeolite, of a bright and pureft whit , colour; in tnalfes varying in weight 
from a grain to a pound ; generally difpofed in cavities of the cellular bafaltes; often 
affe&ing a cryftallization, in which the fibres radiate out from one center, in fome in- 
ftances ifefembling a beautiful fpangled appearance of thiftle down. The tnoft remark¬ 
able property of this fofiil is that it forms a gelatinous mixture in the courfe of a few 
hours with any of the mineral acids, moft readily with fpirit of nitre f. 

Fifthly, i ’eperino Hone, a* friable matrix of indurated clay jtnd iron, ftudded with 
little morfels of zeolyte, and other fnbftances. It is oftca of a reddifh burnt colour, 
correfponding accurately with the peperirto ftone of Iceland. 

Sixthly, Pumicc-ftonc, of a deep black colour, containing iron not entirely dephlo- 
gill icated , but ftill capable of afting on thenoedle; fometimes found on the Ihore of 
the kland of Raghery. 

9 

* Vide pillars at the Mufeum of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

v + Ze.ily e is faid by the chymifts to becompofed ot argillaceous filiceous, and calcarious earth*, nni&'d in 
certain portions to water (vide Kirwati’s Mineralogy, page 65). Now, that thefe elements may poflibly be 
found in it, I do nift deny, fayjt that its fingijar properties can be accounted for from this nnionaalone, feems 
not likely. In trutl^, chymical tells depending only on afiinitie# already known, cannot always difeoverthe 
prefetyce of that element on which the chief pliacnomcrm of bodieamay often depend. *A chymical tuialyiis 
can then only lie eftefrmed perfectly dccilive wh«n it is {imported by * fair fynthettcal proof, d^monltraWIJf 
,»hat tlje component parts difeovered bf the analylii may be fo united as to form a fubftancf pofleffed of all 
the properties of the Original. 


The 
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The following fofliis feem to have exifted in their prefont form, independent of, and 
perhaps antecedent io the bafaltes. 

Firft, Chalky Limeftone: the whole'country appears to have been originally fortned 
of this fubftancc, to the height of fovcral hundred feet above the prufuul level of the 
fea. It lies in beds nearly parallel to the horizon, and contains fume fcarcc petrifac¬ 
tions, particularly bclemnites, more rarely aftera.*. . 

Secondly, Flints: thefe are tlifpofcd in great abundance, and in various fhapes, 
through the chalky Iivntftoue; fometimes, however, they are found loofe through the 
ground; at other time ; tlmy may be difeovered among the baf.ih s ': but in all theft* 
inftanccs flic limeftone appears to be their proper matrix, from whence they have been 
only accidently «H*p«rf *cl; for the vegetable mold (in which they are » -ver found, ex¬ 
cept near the limeftone) moll commonly abounds in calcarious earth, as if it had been 
principally formed by the decompofition of that fubfhmce, while the harder texture of 
the flints, fullering little change, were fc.utertd in their original Rate irregularly through 
it. As for the bafaltes, it only contains tln'*tn at or very near to the place of contafl 
with the inferior mats of calcarious Rone, bits of which Rill continue to adhere to the 
flints in many parts. The fubfhmce of the flints too leans to have undergone fome 
change in this lituation, their traulparency, hardnels, and colour being often confuler- 
ably altered. 

Thirdly, Sandftone: a great mafs of this forms the caftern fide of Ballycaftle bay, 
and in one part the bafalt pillars of Fairhead reft on it. 

Fourthly, Pit-coal: it lies in beds between the layers of fandftone at Ballycaftle, and 
appears to continue under the fea to the ifland of Rnghery. 

Fifthly, Martial Vitriol: this is formed among the co^-pits, by the union of theful- 
phureous acid of the coals with a ftratmn of iron. 

Sixthly, A very fingular range of calcarious phofphoric rocks; thefe lie on the fliore 
,of the ifland of Raghery, nearly where the vein of the Ballycaftle coals might be I'up- 
pofed to reach. Clofe to the fhorc it rcRmbks a hard whit? limeftone, of a blueifh 
caft; a little further inland it becomes foi'ter, and whiter; by and Tty it aftliines the ap¬ 
pearance of a calcarious iaml-ftonc; in each of which Rates it produces a vivid ycllowiili 
light when fprinklcd on coals, or a hot iron. It does not emit a fulphurcous finell in 
burning, nor does it difcolour vitriolic acid in folutionl. 

1 have here given you a fummary of the piinciplc varieties of the bafaltes and its at¬ 
tendant fofliis ; perhaps you will fay that my brevity does nor hel^to make me intelligible, 
but to this l mull a rtf wo r firft, that if fofliis cannot be ascertained by a few general cha- 
ra&oriftics, a more laboured defeription of, minute circumitances will do little elfe than 
perplex any perfou who is not a very good mineralogift, in which cafe we have no re- 
fource but in actual obfervation. And l'ocondly, fhat fuch circumflances as I have here 
mentioned, will probably afford a foundation broad enough oil which to build any ana¬ 
logical real'oning that may be derived immediately from the nature ol the fuMances 
themlelves. . • 

% As I fhould be forry to haretpven you the trouble of reading; this lette*r onty ibr # the 
unprofitable labour of learning uncommon names, which would certainly be the c.fte 
did"thisr account terminate the fubjed.^ l Avail, in my nex* letter, candidly apply luch ar¬ 
guments as c^n be derived front the nature and properties ot thete foliils, to explain 

• 

* For*;u!tance, under Dunlucu Callle. ( - - 

•f Speoimilis of all tseie foil'll:. may be feen in the Muftum of V. C. D., under tli. deic^ijititu of Ir.lh 
Fo:iils, County of Autiim. ' • * 
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the volcanic theory of the production of the bafaltes; at the 'fahietitnd, however, I 
hope to be able to ftate, with equal honefty, fuch objection* as feem moft fubftantially 
to militate ag^inft this favourite hypothecs; leaving it to your own excellent judgment' 
to decide on a fubjeCt, where, ns Sir Roger de Coverly would obferve*-‘^ihuch, might 
be laid on both fides." 


LETTER X. 

dear sir., Portrujh, Augu/t 31 . 

THERE arefew things that can affeCt a contemplative mind with more furprize, 
than the numerous and fignal changes which appear to have taken place in the form 
and arrangement of our earth, at fome very diftant age. It is a fubjeCt which has at alt 
times engaged the attention of mankind, and certainly conftitutes the moft interefting 
department of natural hiftory. 

From the frequent and unequivocal veftiges of marine productions, which are found 
in the midft of our moft extenfive continents, and on the fumrait of feveral of the lofti* 
eft mountains, fome philofophers have been induced to attribute the formation of the 
p.refent habitable world, to the violent and tumultuary fury of the ocean, agitated by 
fome uncommon caufe * : Whilft others f have thought, that the gradual but unceaf- 
ing efforts of its heaving billows were abundantly adequate to account for thefe ap¬ 
pearances on more common principles. 

But variety of natural phaenomena oqpur to an attentive obferver, which are deemed 
incapable of being reafonably explained by thefe hypothefes; whether we regard the 
general features and elevation of many of our continents, or the nature and Ctuation of 
the foffils which they contain. 

Hence it has come to pafs, that a new and more powerful principle, efteemed entirely 
equal to thofe effects, hqs been adopted, and many of the moft furprifing phenomena of * 
nature are held to tfe explicable by the potent agency of fubterranean fire. 

To this latter caufe the formation of our pillars of bafaltes has been attributed with 
fome appearance of probability; and though much has been faid on this fubjeCt with 
vaguenefs%nd indecifion, concerning the manner of their production, yet the principal 
faCts that have been adduced in f avour of the general opinion are worthy of attention, 
and open to view a ver^ novel and important objeCt of enquiry. 

The firft perfon who took a,decided part in favour of the volcanic theory of the ba¬ 
faltes was M. Defmareft, a French gentleman, whofe memoire on that fubjeCt may be 
feen in the publication bf the Royal Academy of Sciences for the year 1771. Mr. 
Defmareft made a tour through the -county of Avergne, one of the fouthern provinces 
of France in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, where he difeovered many piles of ba¬ 
faltes,‘With more variations of magnitude, figure, and arrangement^, than was at that 
time known about the Giants’ 1 Caufeway in Ireland. By his means a geographical fur. 
vey was-made of this part of France, and a map delineated in which the direction of the 
mountains, and the fituation of its bafaltes, were fuppofcd to be accurately projected. 0 
' From this map* and hj,s oyn perfonal obfervations of the nature of the foil,«n<* the 
general fpecies of i}s foffils, he conceived that thiScountry bad once been ravdjjed by fub- 
terranean fire, of whefe wafteful domiftion undeniable vCftiges ftill remained j and tfcat t 
the Isold inequalities of its furf?ce, its hills and vallies, were formed by vaft heaps of 

r 

1 Burnet, Wbiilon, Woodward, &c. Billion, &e. 
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fcorise, and different melted Jubilances, which had iffued from its volcanic inoufttains 
fpreading themfelves in every direction from thefe flaming centers, 
v - He imagined alfo, that many of thefe melted torrents might be traced through their 
whole extent, from the fide of the great volcano which gave them birth'in the moun¬ 
tains of D’or, to their remoteft extremities where they terminated in banks of prifmati- 
cal bafaltes. From all thefe circumftances he concluded, that the bafaltic columns were 
formed*by the gradual refrigeration of a tnafs of fluid lava, during its flowprogrefs over 
the fubjacent foil, and that moll of its varieties of fhape and fituation might naturally be 
attributed to the different interruptions of its couffe, or to the alterations introduced by 
the fucceflive ravages of volcanic fire *. 

After Mr. Dcfmareft many writers both foreign and dotneflic purfued. this interefting 
fubjecl with great ardor. Among the Englifh authors we are principally indebted to the 
labours of Sir William Hamilton, whofe valuable colle&ion of fails relating to thofe 
places which are at this day the feat of living volcanos, afford the fureft rules of judg¬ 
ment concerning fuch countries as do yet be;ir ftrong marks of a volcanized appearance 
without any direft evidence of the exiftenee of lubterranean fire. 

But the perfon to whom we owe the moll ample compilation of materials immediately 
relating to the bafaltes, is Monfieur Faujas de St. Fond, who has lately published a vo¬ 
luminous work on the extinil volcanos of Vivcrais and Velay, counties adjoining to 
Auvergne, which had before been deferibed by Mr. Definarelt. In this work the au¬ 
thor has given a particular memoir on the bafaltes, to which he has annexed descriptions, 
and engravings of the moll remarkable banks and mountains of bafaltic columns in 
thefe two countries. But what renders his work flill, more valuable, are the minute 
and accurate accounts which it contains of the attendant foflils, particularly zeolyte, 
fchorl, and puzzolane earth ; becaufe we are from thence enabled to decide whether 
thefe fubffances be univerfally connected with the bafaltes, or are only the accidental at¬ 
tendants of it in a few particular counties ; and where fuch foflils are found together, 
*we have it in our power to eilitnate fairly the force of thofe arguments derived from 
t their nature and connexion in any one country, by confidering caildidly, how far they 
fhould weigh with us in thofe inflances which come immediately under our own parti¬ 
cular obfervation. 

In my Iaflt letter I enumerated the chief varieties of the bafaltes and its attendant fof- 
fils, as they occur in the northern parts of Ireland} and I fhall now briefly date to you 
fuch arguments as may be derived from them, in proof of the ancient exiftenee of fub- 
terraneau fire in theis neighbourhood. * % 

Firlt, The bafaltes itfelf is efteemed to be nothing elfe than lava; and its varieties are 
attributed entirely to accidental circumltances attending its courfe, or the manner of 
its cooling.—In fupport of which opinion it is affirmed that the bafaltes agrees moll ac- 


*“ A mefure qu’on parcourt ces Cantons, en faifant la recherche & l’enumcration des niafles priftna- 
tiques, qu’on etudie les Courants, fur tout vers leur extremieu, qu’ou fiut leur murclie deptiia le fentri: dv* 
eauptions, leur cchainmcot Sc leur dilhi^ution a la fuperlicie dea plaines hautes qui feparent les vallons, (p>»ua 
examine les diflcrentes efpeccs dcs pierres dont ils font compotes, on reconnoit a chaque pas que ce fent^ 
des Khrs d’ ceuvres etablit fur le fol natural. On didinguesles produits dq feu dci»fub(lancet intacles 8c * 
l’on apptecie «du jneme tempi les tianfptrts imlhenfes des matiercs fondues, dont lei prifmea font toujour 
partie.—Dtfmarelt fur l’originc & ia nature du fiafalt. ice Memoirs of the !• reueh Academy for the 
jeafi;7i # . 
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curately with .the lava in its elementary principles *, in its grain, in the fpeciesof the 
foreign bodies which it includes t, and in all the diverftties of its texture J 
‘ 'Secondly, The iron of the balaltes is found to be in a metallic hate capable of afting- 
,on the magnet ical needle. The fame is true of the iron contained in the compatl lava. 

Thirdly, The balaltes pofietfts the remarkable property of being fufible per fe; thj,s 
prepcrty«iij alfer common to the lava and molt volcanic fubltanccs. 

Fourthly,-The balaltes is a foreign fubltance, fuperinduced on the original llmeftonc 
foil of the country, in a flat,' of lofinefs capable of allowing the flints to penetrate con- 
fiderably within its lower fur face.—It is hardly neceffary to add, that the lava is an ex¬ 
traneous mafs, overfpreading the adjoining foil in a fluid flate; that it is often born on 
a limeftone ba/e, or that flints and other hard matters do frequently penetrate into its 
fubltance. In’ ihorf, the circuinflances of agreement are fo numerous, and fo clear, as 
to create a very reafonable nrelumption that they are one and the fame fpecies of fub- 
itance. «• 

But the evidence derived from the n«ture and properties of the attendant fofflls. 
Teems alfo to contribute largely in fupport of this opinion. 

Thofe extcnfive'bcds of red ochre, which abound among our bafaltes, are fuppofed to 
be an iron eartli reduced to this flate of a calx by the powerful adlion of heat; for fuch 
a change may be produced on iron in our common furnaces, provided there be a iuf. 
ficient afflux of frelh air j and the bafaltes itfelf in fuch circumftances is eafily redtice- 
able to an impure ochre, exacll) limilar to that found at Bcngore. This phenomenon is 
alfo obferVed to take place more or lefs in the prefent living volcanos, particularly within 
their craters, and is therefore held to afford a preemptive argument of the action of fire 
in the neighbourhood of the bafaltes. 

I remarked, to you the frequent bits of zeolyte which abound in the county of An¬ 
trim, and thefe, though not the immediate produfl: (as far as I know) of any living 
volcano, are yet thought to countenance the general fyflem, becaufe zeolyte is found in % 
countries where fubterr^neous fire is ftill vifible, and where there is great reafon to 
apprehend that theAhole foil has been ravaged by that principle. Thus it abounds in 
Iceland, where the flames of Ilecla yet continue to blaze § ; and in the Ifle of Bourbon, 
which is faid to bear undeniable marks of a volcanic character |j; this fubftance is 
therefore fuppofed to arife from the decompofition of the volcanic products, in places 
whofe fires have been long fince extinct. 


* This will appear pretty evident, frbm Rating the produfts of each fubftance.according to the analyfit 
of that able chymift. Sir Torbcrn Bergman ; 
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> f Bits oflimeftonc, flints, fchorl cry Hals of various colours, morfcls of pure clay, &c. are common t* the 
bafaltes, and to lava. * * . • t . 

j All the vanities sf texture which take nlacc in lava, from the compact dole grained kind to the 
fpongy IrfVa, may glfo be traced among'the bafaTles. 
f V*de Van Troil’s Letters on Jcelaiyl, * 

|| Vidc'Mtffls. Defmareft, Faujas de St, Fond, Rafpe, See. 
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Cryflals of fcorl appear in great plenty among many kinds of our bafaltes, and tlicky, 
though not ablolu“ely limited to volcanic countries, yet being found in great abundance 
among the Italian * lavas, in.circumllances exactly corresponding to our’s, are thought ' 
to fupply a good probable argument in the prefent infkuice. * 

The fubltanc* which I mentioned under the name of peperino (tone, is believed to 
be*the undoubted offspring of fire ; it has frequently the burnt appearance ainffpongy 
texture oi many of the volcanic products, and agrees accurately with the peperino of 
Iceland and Bourbon iflands, which ftill contain burning mountains. 

Fuzzolane earth is not immediately found in that Hate in Ireland, but it is difeo- 
vered among the bafaltes of France, and there is very little doubt that our bafaltes, if 
pulverized, would agree with it in every refpett ; that is, it would produce a fine (harp 
powder, containing the fame elementary parts, and moil probably anfwering all its va¬ 
luable ufes as a cement f. Puzzolane earth is found in the Canary iil.inds, which are 
elteemed to have other character!flics of the effects of lire ; it is met in abundance 
through all the voleanized parts of Italy ; it ismever difeovored except in places which 
have other ftrong marks of the ravages of fire. 

The difeovery of this earth is therefore thought to add great weight to the many other 
proofs which have been mentioned in favour of the general fyltem. 

Pumice-done is a fubdance fo generally acknowledged to be the product of fire, that 
I need not be at any trouble to enforce it; indeed it bears the character of a cinder fo 
obvioufly in its external appearance, that one mud be convinced at lirlt view of its ori¬ 
ginal. This foil'd is fometimes found on the Ihore of the ifland of Raghery, among the 
rounded dones on the beach of the fea J, and being fuppofed an unequivocal ted of the 
action of fire, is imagined to complete all that could be defired in this kind of roafoning. 

Such arc the internal arguments in fupporl of the volcartic origin of the bafaltes, im¬ 
mediately derived from the nature and properties of that fubdance and its attendant 
fulfils compared with other lubdanccs which are the certain products of lire; and it 
rftud be confeffed, there appears throughout fuch a remarkable coincidence of ciicum- 
ftances, as rail'es a drong prefumption in favour of the opinion tl|u they»hV.ve been 
produced by fnnilar caufes; but there llill remains other external proofs, which when 
added to the former are fuppofed to form a demondration aimed as pertect as the na¬ 
ture of fuch analogical reafoning will allow. 

In the beginning of this letter I mentioned that Mefils. Defmared and Faujas dc 
St. Fond had delcribcd the bafaltic provinces of France, its containing mountains, whole 
exterior appearance was l'uch, that they readily pronounced them fo be extind volcanos. 
One of thefe, on the banks ot the liver Ardefche, calle*d the Montague de la Coupe, 
feenis to exhibit the proofs of its origin in characters peculiarly clear and didinct. It is 
of conical form, exactly correfponding in diape with the prelent living volcanic moun¬ 
tains, and like them it contains a large crater nine hundred and fifty feet in diameter, 
and fix hundred fee if in depth §. The fubdanccs that have been difeovored through all 


• Vide Ferber’a Letters on Italy. • . r , , •, 

.* A f cw experiments on this fuhjeA *night perhaps be worth the attention of the gentlemen concerned 

in thwinland navigation of Ireland; ami there is more reafon for hope of fuccefi in.this enquiiy. as the 
Swedes have already applied their pulverized tvappe (much Rfembling fur foarfc bafaltes) as a good fuh- 
ftitute for the puz*olane, formcrlylbrought at great expence from Italy and the Canary .Hands. 

t *Pumiee-ftone occurs fo rarely, that I have been often induced ttf doubt vvlietii^ it m*glit not lie a fo¬ 
reign fubftanceaccidentally diiveu here b> the waves frotrfIceland,.o/fomc other volcanic country. How¬ 
ever on trial, i*is found too heavy to have floated thither, i;s iion not being entirely dephlogilUcattd, a. is 
evident from its deep black colour, and a fimill degree of inagnctifnJ|wlut!l»K llill pulldies. 

« Vide 'Monl. Faujas de St. Fond, fur les Volants, Sec. 

* • - its 
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its j>arts, particularly in a deep ravine formed on one fide by torrents, bear a ftrong re- 
femblance to many of the Vefuvian products. In fine, the volcanic features of this 
mountain are fo ftrongly marked, that an accurate account of it would afford no vet*y 
unfuitable description of Vefuyius itfelf during the intervals of its eruptions. Now die 
Montagne de la Coupe contains at its bafe abundance of bafaltic pillars, which have been 
Qxpofed, to view on one fide by the impetuous torrents of this mountainous country, 
particularly of the liver Ardefche, whofe banks are formed of columnar bafaltes. And 
thus are two characters of a bafaltic and volcanic mountain dteerAed to be -decifively 
united in the Montagne de la Coupe *. - » ■ 

There are three living volcanos at prefent known, within whofe neighbourhoods the 
bafaltes, andjmoft fpecies of its ufual attendant foflils, have been obferved. The firfl: is 
fituated in the ifland of Bourbon, off the fouthern coaft of Africa f ; the fecond is ./Etna { 
in the ifland of Sicily, and the third is Hecla in the ifland of Iceland §. To which it may 
be added, that the bafaltes is found in the volcanized parts of Italy, as at llolzena (j, and 
other places ; though not (as far as I hare been informed) any where immediately con- 
tiguousto Vefuvius. Thus (fay the naturalifts) do the argument derived from the fitu- 
ation of this fpecies of folfil, with refped to .mountains which yet continue to burn, co¬ 
incide with thofe other clear and fatisfadory proofs, which were drawn immediately from 
its nature and properties, in proof of its volcanic origin. 

In addition to what has been here fiated I fhall mention another plaufiblc argument in 
fupport of the opinion, deduced in fome tneafure a priori. 

It is well -ascertained by experience, that there are vaft beds of pyrites difperfed 
through the interior parts of the earth at all depths ; and it is a certain fad, that this 
compound fubfi ance may, by the accidental afl'ufionof a due-quantity of water, become 
hot, and at length bum with great fury. This, therefore, is one principle to which we 
may, with the ftrongeft probability, attribute the origin of fubterranean fire, more efpe. 
dally as the prefent living volcanos do aduaily pour forth in abundance all the compo¬ 
nent parts of the pyrites, the chief of which are fulphur, iron, and clay* Now among 
the fupertnduced fjbilances of the county of Antrim (and I believe the fame may be faid 
of every other .bafaltic country) it is-certain that the quantity of iron and clay, diifufed 
through almolt every fpecies of foflil, amounts to more than one half of the whole ma¬ 
terials, fo that two of the principal elements of the pyrites are flill found here, reduced 
in many inltanccs to a Hate of flag or fcoria:; and the third principle, namely the ful¬ 
phur, cannbt in the nature of things be expeded to remain, becaufe fulphur does in a 
great meafure perilh* during'the ad of inflammation; and what might perchance 
efcape or be foblimed, would*no doubt have long lince perilhed by decompofition, in 
coniequence of being expofed to the air. * 

Thus in fad every part of the pyrites which could reafonably be expeded to furvive, 
does at this day aduaily exift in form extremelyjimilar to the produds of ^Etna, Vefu¬ 
vius, and -Hecla-, the three moft celebrated volcanos .of Europe. * 

* ^ 

* I fyave been more particular in mentioning this mountain, fcecaufc my information concerning it lias 
bten confirmed by the account of my intelligent friend Doftor Pcij-ival, of Dublin, whole accurate ubicFra- 
tiori' and excellent judgment, can only be exceeded by the uncommon candour of his mind, 
f Vide Mcflrs. AA-i mareIt,,1'atijas de St Fond, Rafpe, Aia> 

j The iftand of Caftcl-n-mere, near CaUna* off the t_ J8lt of Sicily, is entirely bafaltic. Vide Sir Wm. 
.Hamilton's Campi PlJlegraji. , « , * 

^ yule Von Troll'* Letters on Iceland. . 

ft Vidt sir William Hamilton's Cafrtpi Plilegrtri, Ferber's Letters, Ac, 

■ m 
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LETTER XI. 

DEAR sir, . Portrujh Stptember j»* 

NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous and fpecious arguments which* are urged 
In defence D f this volcanic theory of the bafaltes, yet many difficulties and objedion» 
have been raifed again ft it by men of excellent understanding ; fome of thefe are of 
confiderable force, and as I do not wifh to dictate any opinion to you, but rathe? modeftiy 
to offer what information has come in my way on the fubjed, I Ihall candidly (late 
thofe objedions, together with the mod reasonable Snfwers. It is faid, that this theory 
does railily attribute fome of the molt regular and beautiful phenomena of nature to one 
of the mod tumultuary and irregu ! ar caufes that can be imagined ; aferbing the ex- 
quifite arrangement of a Giants’ Caufeway, which altnoll emulates the laboured works 
of defign, to the blind fury of a burning volcano. 

This objection, which is pretty ftrong in itfelf, has certainly received very confiderable 
fupport from the various unfuccefsful attempts Phat have been made to explain the man¬ 
ner in which the pillars of bafaltes were produced : one perfon * wildly attributing their 
formation to the refrigeration of a current of lava, fuddenly plunged into the ocean : 
another obfeurely hinting that fome occult quality in the fea lalt might have had its 
fhare in the bufinefs : a third f fuppofing, contrary to experience, that the melted mafa 
of lava might in its liquid date have been capable of a confiderable diffufion: or dilution 
in water, by which means the particles had an opportunity of arranging themfelves in 
regular 'cryftalizations : a fourth J conceiving that the bafaltes was originally a bed of 
iron and other fubdances, gradually moidened, and foftened' in the dreams of water 
heated by fubterrancan lire and afterwards affuming its regular figure ddring the time 
of drying and hardening. 

It is pretty plain, that none of thefe. indefinite explanations can at all fatisfy a thinking 
ipind, and as an unfortunate argument generally tends to encreafe the apparent weak- 
nefs of a t aufe, in defence of which it is brought forward, it htyt hence come to pafs, 
that many perfons of good fenfe have held the whole volcanic fyileJh to be’extremely* 
fallacious. 

In truth, there feems to be but one operation of "nature, which affords any rational 
principle of analogy, by which we can attempt to explain the formation of the bafaltic 
pillars. It is certain that the particles of mod bodies, when removed from each other to a 
proper didance, and differed to approach gradually, affume a peculiar form of arrange¬ 
ment, as if the parts od each fpecics of matter did, independent of their general proper¬ 
ties of cohefion and gravity, poffefs alfo private laws and affinities tending to produce 
thefe fpecific forms. However, let the caufe be what it may, the fad at lead is dif¬ 
fidently certain : and it does not appear to be a matter of any importance by what me¬ 
dium the particles are difunited, provided only, that a fufficicnt reparation, and a gradual 
approximation, be allowed to take place. • 

Thus, whether bodies be diffolved by fire, or by a watfcry medium, the phenomena 
©f crydalization is equally obfervable when proper art has been applied to reAder it® 
efieds vifiblc. * * 

I fhcwioned, in a former letter, that the bafalteg was capable of a very perfed fufion, 
and that rwA of its elementary parts were fuch,. as, by experience, we know to poffefs 
the»property of crydalization by fufion, both jn* their feparate an ^ combined “dates. 

• 

Mf. Raffle. f Mr. KirwJn. % Beignam 
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Since therefore the bafaltes, and if! attendant foffils, bear Ifrong marks of the effedfs of 
fire, it does not feem unlikely that its pillarsimay have been formed by a procefs ex-, 
adtly analogous to what is commonly denominated cryftaliaation by fufion. ** 

Tfie only apparent fpecific .difference between the bafaltic cryftals, and thofe which 
are produced in our diminutive ejaboratories, feems to be in the complete difunibn.df 
the pillars, and in the articulated form which they fomctkneS exhibit. But this wilk'tijrt 
appear to Ife a matter of any importance, when we reflect, that in natural opIrationsroT 
the fapie kind, but differing in magnitude, the fame proportions are Gotmnpnly obferved 
'between the different parts : thus, the fame ratio which the diameter ofirbafaltic pillar 
bears to the diameter of one of our diminutive cryftalizations, will the interval between 
the pillars of .bafaltes bear to the interval between the parts of our cryflal; and who¬ 
ever will take the trouble to calculate this diflancc will find it fo very fmall, as eafily to 
admit the different furl’accs within the limits of cohefion; fo that no leparability of cryf¬ 
tals into joints can poffibly take place, from their fmallnefs, though they often bear 
marks which might lead one to imagine them capable of difunion. 

If this reafoning be allowed to have weight, the objedtion derived from the irregu¬ 
larity and confufion of a volcanic caufc will not appear unanfwerable. For though, du¬ 
ring the moments of an eruption, nothing but a wafteful feene of tumult and diforder 
be prelented to our view, yet, when the fury of thofe flames, which have been ilruggling 
for a paffage, has abated, every thing then returns to its original ftate of reft, and thofe 
various melted fubftances, which but juft before were in the wildefl ftate of chaos, will 
now fubfide, and cool with a degree of regularity utterly unattainable in our elabora- 
torics, and fuch as may eafily be conceived capable of producing all the beauty and fym- 
metry of a Giants’ Caufeway. 

A fecund objection arifes from hence, that the currents of lava which have blued from 
./Etna and Vefuvius, within the memory of man, .have never been known to exhibit this 
regularity of arrangement. It is therefore faid that experience does abundantly prov^ 
the fallacy of the volcanic hypothefts. 

- In re ply* to thiaftve are told, that it is not in the erupted torrents of thefe volcanos we 
are to look for the phenomena of crystallization, but in the interior parts of the moun¬ 
tains themfelves, and under the fitrface of the earth, where the metallic particles of the 
lava have not been dcphlogiflicatcd by the acccfsof 1’refh airland where perfedt reft, and 
the nioft gradual diminution of temperature, have permitted the parts of the melted mafs 
to exert their proper laws of arrangement, fo as to alfitme the form of columnar lava: 
that we muft wait, until thofy'volancic mountains which at prefent burn with fo much 
fury, lhall have completed the period qf their exigence ; until the immenfe vaults, 
which now lie within their bowels, no longer able to fupport the incumbent weight, 
lhall fall in, and difclol'e to view the wonders of the fubterranean world : and then may 
we expedt to behold all the varieties of cryftalization, fuch as nee^ls take place in thefe 
elabefratories of Nature; then may we hope to fee banks and caufeways of bafaltes, 
and all the bold and uncomnfon beauties which the abrupt promontories of Antrim now 
exhibit. • # • 

*' It is ftated as a third objection, that, according to this hypothefts, the bafaltes muft 
have been reduced to a.perfect ftatg of fluidity, in order to permit the piucuomena of 
cry utilization to take place, but, that there is no reafon for believing it^xSr could have 
been fuhjedtgd lo,any intcnle action of lire, fo as to be reduced to a ftate of thin fufion, 
bccauf* it.does not contain air*holes, lilte the lava, nor poflefs thofe - marks of vitrifica¬ 
tion, which attend a very moderate hAt in our laboratories. 


The 
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, The firft part of this ebpObn will founded, tliough advanced by Wallerius,’aiyl 
ysther eminent .mineralogift#: All the bafaltes, which 1 have ever i'een, does, in one 
' part or another of its fubftsnce, always exhibit air holes; and it is remarkable that eWn 
^hepthars of o«F Giants’ Caufeway, which are Angularly com pad, have-their upper 
“joints eonftantly more or lefs excavated, fp that tbli part of the argument does Father 
yrfpd in defence of the volcanic origin of the bafalteS ■ , 

W'With Vefpeft teethe want of all mark§ of vitrification, we are-to confiUer thatfuft- 
ftances in fu&gn Sre very -differently affeded,,in proportion as they are more or Ms ex*, 
pofed to tftsfaccefs of frefh air, the prefence of this element being abfoiutcly necefiary 
in order to deprive a body of its, phlogifton. 

Thus, metals which may be readily vitrified by expofure to heat, and. the free afflux 
of air, will yet bear the moft intenfe action of fire in clofe veffels, without being deprived 
of that principle on which their metalliety depends, and arc therefore in this fituation 
incapable of being vitrified. The bafaltes may therefore have been fubjeded to a very 
great degree of heat, within the bowels of th 3 earth, and yet (hew no marks whatever 
of vitrification, and hence it may be explained, how it comes to pafs that the iron princi¬ 
ple of the bafaltes (till retains its phlogifton, ading fo fenfibly on the“magnetical needle. 

A fourth objection is derived from hence, that in many of the countries where the 
bafaltes moft abounds, there are no traces whatever of thofe bold and decifive features 
which conftitute the diftinguiihing charaderifiic of a volcanic mountain; its lofty point¬ 
ed form, its unfathomable crater, and many other circumftances that (trike the fenfes 
very forcibly at JEtna and Vefuvius.—The bafaltes, therefore, is affirmed to be a foffil 
extenfively fpread over the furiace of the, earth, and where it is found in the neighbour¬ 
hood jpf volcanic mountains, it is faid we (hould fuppofe thefe to be accidentally raifed 
on abSfaltic foil, rather than to have created it. 

It muft be confeffed that volcanic mountains are not always found to attend the ba- 
jfaltes, at leaft there do not appear tgiy direct veftiges of them in the neighbourhood 
of the Giants’ Caufeway in Ireland. 

But the advocates of the fyftem are not much embarrafied with^this difficulty; ac¬ 
cording to them, the bafaltes has been formed under the earth itfelf, and within the 
bowels of thofe very moun&ins, where it could ne ver have been expofod to view, until 
by length of time, or fome violent (hock of nature, the incumbent mafs muft have 
undergone a very confiderable alteration, fuch as (hould go near to deftroy every exte¬ 
rior volcanic feature. In fupport of this it may be obferved tljat the promontories of 
Antrim do yet bear terv evident marks of fome violent'fonvulfion which has left them 
(landing in their prefent abrupt fituation; apd that the ifland of Raghery, and fome of 
theweftern ides of Scotland, do really appear like the furviving fragments of a country, 
great part of which might have been buried in the ocean. It is further 'added, that 
though the exterior volcanic character be in a great meafure loft in the bafahic coun¬ 
tries, yet this negative evidence can be of little avail fince the few initances where the 
. the features have been preferved afford adufficient anfweb to this objection. 

} Thus the Montagne de la Coupe in France (till rears its pointed top to the Heavens,, 
retains its deep crater, and belts every charaderillic of its volcanic origin; and this 
mountain is. obferved to (land on a bale of bafalpc pillars, net difpofed in the tutnul-* 
fuary heap hup which they muft have been thrown by the furious action of a volcanic 
ersption tearing up the natural foil of the country, but arranged yv all jhe regularity 
of a Gftnts’ Catffeway, fuch as might be fuppofed to«refult from the cryftaljzalion of a* 
bed of melted lava, where reft, and a gradual Tefrig^ratign, contributed to .gender the 
phenomenon as per fed as poflible. _ , » 

vot. HI.* Fifthly; 
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^Fifthly, It is obferved by Moufieur Faujas de St. Fond, that at the foot- of the mount* 
tain of Mezinc, in the province of Velay, a range of bafaltic pillars Hands fupported' 
on*a bed of foflil coal, with a very thin ftratum of clay not more than a few inches thick' 
interpofed$ flow, that this inflammable body of coal could have remained uninflamed 
under a mafs of melted lava, thirty feet thick, feems highly improbable, and therefore 
it ip evident, fay the adverfaries of the fyflem, that the telaltes could not have derived 
its origin from fire. ... * * 

In anfwer to this plain and weighty obje&ion, it is affirmed, that np fubftance in 
nature can be confumed by fire without the accefs of atmofpheric air; that fire may be 
pafled through inflammable air itfelf, without exciting ad.ua! inflammation, unlefs the 
atmofphcre lend i ts alii fiance. Hence it cannot appear ftrange that a bed of coal might 
have furvived in the neighbourhood of a volcano, and even under a mafs of fluid lava, 
which, by refling on it, would prevent every poflible approach of frefli air, fo abfo. 
lutely neceflary to its being inflamed. It is certain that coal may be expofed to the vio- 
lent a£tion of fire, in a clofe vcffel, without being confumed, or even fulFering any 
material alteration, and therefore it is believed that this particular inflance ought not to 
be held of weight fdfficient to overturn a fyflem, in fupport of which fo many reafonable 
and almoft certain proofs concur. 

Such are the difficulties which, are thought to embarrafs the volcanic theory of the ba- 
faltes. In your excellent judgment I am certain they will bear their jult value, found¬ 
ed on an extenfive knowledge of nature and her operations. But among the gene¬ 
rality of mankind their weight will be exceedingly various. In reafonings concerning 
natural phenomena, the ftandard of truth is extremely vague and equivocal. Climate 
bears here a more powerful influence than can well be imagined ; fo that it is not un¬ 
common to find an opinion unfverfally adopted by the inhabitants of one country, while 
thofe of the neighbouring kingdom fhall join as univerfally to reprobate it. 

Thus the Neopolitans, accultomed from their infancy to the wild fcenes of horror t 
and defolation which abound in a foil ravaged by volcanic fire, and to fee as it were a 
’ new world fuddenlyf ailed on the ruins of their country, have their warm imaginations 
filled with the gigantic idea of this powerful principle, which to them appears adequate 
to the production of every thing that is great and ftupendous in nature. How diffe¬ 
rent are the fenfations and opinions which prevail in the native of our temperate ifland ! 
To him the found of thunder is uncommon, an earthquake is almoff a prodigy, and 
the fury of the fubterranean fire is utterly unknown. He beholds nature purfue her 
caffm and fteady courfe with an uniformity almoft uninterrupted ; he-views the fame ob¬ 
jects unchanged for a long feries of years; jhe fains rivers to water his grounds, the 
. lame mountains fupply fdod for his flocks, the fame varied line of coaft continues through 
many fucceffive ages to bound his country, and to fet the foaming ocean at defiance: 
hence he naturally proceeds to extend his ideas of regularity and flabijjty over the whole 
world, and (lands-utterly uninfluenced by thofe arguments of change in the earth, which 
to the inhabitant of a warmer climate appear absolutely decifive. 

In thia manner are the prevailing opinions, even among the philofophers of mofy 
countries, ’generally founded on partial analogies; and ft requires a vigorous mind, as 
• well as an extenfivs and clear* underfilling, to prevent our being miffed by the fpe- 
cious arguments aryl dangerous conclufions winch hive been denved from fuch de¬ 
ceitful fources, nanny of them plainly tefiding to multiply falfe opinions, and to fubveft 
the only true, principles of religion and morality. 
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LETTER XII. 

DEAR, sir, # Portrttjb , September 10. 

IF the volcanic theory of the bafaltes be well founded, and no doubt .many of the 
arguments in favour of it are extremely plaufible, a feene of horror is prefented to our 
view, which mud furely fill ngwith aflonilhment; fincc on this fyftem it will be found, 
that there is hardly a country on the face of our globe which has not at fome time'or 
other been wafted by the fury of fubterranean fire. 

If, again, thofe apparent veftiges of marine productions, which are obferved indiferi. 
niinately fcattered through the earth, at all depths below the furface, and on the fum- 
mits of its higheft mountains, be eftcemed lu(licitnt proofs of the prefence of the ocean 
in thofe places, a feene, no lefs wild and uncommon than the forme), lifes before our 
imagination; in which the products of the equator and the poles appear to be jumbled 
together in a manner incapable of being explained by any of the kno wnanafogies of 
nature. *» 

From obfervations fuch as thefe, where in truth every thing is inexplicable, many of 
the modern philofophers, chiefly indeed of the French nation, have become warm ad¬ 
mirers of the old brute atoms of Epicurus, or the myfterious plaftic principle of the 
Stoics, forming to themfelves fy(terns of nature, in which an intelligent caufe feetns to 
be of all others the lead necenary; fyftems in which blind deftiny alone is the active 
fpring of life and motion. 

Thus are the fources of religion and morality effectually cut off at one blow, and 
mankind deprived of thofe prefent bleftings, and that mod delightful hope of future 
happinefs, which they fondly imagined to be rightly founded on their natural inftincts, 
and fupported by the faired deductions of reafon. * 

It is the bufinefs of natural hiftory to collect, as extenfively as poflible, all the phe¬ 
nomena of nature, to compare fuch of them as bear any reafonable fimilitude, and from 
their general analogies to derive conclufions which may benefit our fellow-creatures,either 
as difeoveries ufeful in common life, or as fpeculative truths luite^, to improve and en- • 
large the underftanding.- In this point of view it is a fcience whigh merits the honour¬ 
able praife of mankind, and is certainly inferior to none in the copious fources of delight 
and improvement which it may afford to a rational mind. 

Surely it is mod unaccountable, that a ftudy, which in this character appears fo lovely 
and engaging, (hould neverthelefs have been purfued upon fuch perverfe principles, 
and with fuch inifgaided views, as to lead to confequences eqifttlly falle in their own-na¬ 
ture, and ruinous to the welfare of any fpciety where they may become univcrfally pre¬ 
valent. 

I have been accidentally led to make a few reflections on this fubjeCl* by the perufal 
of fome foreign yriters on natural hiftory, who have unfortunately applied the proofs 
of thofe inexplicable changes which may poffibly have taken place in the esyth, and 
indeed all their nrgative knowledge of nature, for tfce purpQfe of difproving the ex¬ 
igence of its admirable author; as" if arguments derived from the depths of Jiuman ig- 
nprance, could, with any realftn, be efteemed capable of overturning fuch pofitive truths 
as thfe faculties of mankind are entirely adequate to apjjrehend. , . 

When* men chooie to build their opinions on things which they^do not rightly under¬ 
stand, rather than on truths which come clearly within their comprehenfiyu, it can, 
hardly hjpperi that they will not run into very gro&'miftakes; ftecaule, as the number 
of errors on any fubjeft is plainly without limits, the chance is little lefs than infinite, 
that fuch reafoners will fall into the unfathomable Jbyfs of falfehood. 

J> a a 
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Euch Isas been the fate of*the author-of a French Work, Stir la Nature, and indeed 
of every follower of that pernicious fchool of modern philofophy, which, rejefling al 
ctjnfideration of final caul'es* and defpifing.thofe fimple and obvious analogies that leaa 
to the mod- ufeful and fati&fatory truths, has chofen rather to purfue oth^raf which nei- , 
ther its difciples, nor the rtdjof mankind, are in any refpeCt fuited to invefttgate *. • 

Perhaps an example may ferva ta render me tnpre intelligible, and fo poity; out Ac 
general fallacy of this unhappy fpecies of reafoning. ■ • * 

There can be no doubt that the telefcope, with all its prefent improvements, is the 
refult of a moft happy application of uncommon (kill and ingenuity, contriving. and 
combining all the various parts and movements of that curious machine, for the excel* 
cellent purpofe of ufiifting viliOn. 

In proportion as thefe movements were gradually invented and applied to oft, during 
a‘ long feries ©f years; when each fucceffive difeovery was brought to the tits:'? afltex- 
tent of its perfection, mankind then obferved that the huiggRn eye, in a very fdpttrior 
manner, enjoyed that particular advantage which they had fought for with Jb much 
art and induftry, exhibiting to view a perfect achromatic ifrftrument of vifion, adapting 
Itfelf with furprifing facility to the different brightnefs of its obje&s, and to a vaft variety 
ofdiffances. , ' 

■ At the laft, a defeCt was difeovered in the telefcopes, arifing from the fpherical figure 
of the glaffes; in confequence of which the focus of thofe rays whlch-fall near the limb 
•of the glafs, and of fuch as pafs near to its center, do not coincide. This defect, 
after various fruitlefs attempts to obviate it, has for many years been given up bv the 
moft ingenious as irremediable f. But though men have, in this inftance, found that 
there are bounds placed to their utmoff ik.il! and ingenuity, yet have they learned this 
ufefui truth, that there are no difcoverable limits fet to the powers of that admirable 
Caufe which formed the human eye; this error being there entirely corrected, in the 
curious conftruCtion of the.cryftalline humour, the principal refracting lens of the organ 
of vifion; which gradually increafing in denfity from the limb toward the middle, does 
by this wonderful variation of its refractive power in one relpeCt, counteract the errors 
which would have arifen from the other confiderati'on. 

This happy union of different parts and movements, as well in the natural as in the 
artificial machine, each attaining its own particular end, and all together without coni 
fufion or interference, compleating one*greater and more excellent effect, this, I fay, 
reafonable inen denominate a work of defign; and as they affirm that the telefcope 
is an inftrument formed 1 " to afiift vifion, in confequence of various means duly con¬ 
nected, by an invifible caufe : (for it is plain that there is fome moving principle in man, 
which is neither eyes, ears, hands, or head, neither the tout enfemble of ail thefe, nor 
in any refpe& the objeCt of our fenfes :) fo do they believe that the human eye is an 
infirument made for the ufe of man, by an exceeding apt combination of intermediate 
caufes, wonderfully, and molt unaccountably connected together,'•by one great, wife, 
and good caufe ; uho is. neither {he eye itfelf nor any partfpf its mechanifm, nor at all 

i ■ • 

* II eft au deflbus ele Dieii d’agir pour une fin.” Vide Rea CarfcrdPftilofoph. Maupcrtui* Effai £c 
Cofmrdngie. KpiTon Theorie dc la Terre. Rubmet Sur ta N-i’.urc, Scc^&c, • 

‘‘f The moft probable fneans diOovef.-d of late years, for coci ccUntthefe fpherical error*, ha* Ifcen offered 
to the public by that excellent Britilh artift Mr. kamfdcn, who conceive* them capable of hieing in great 
meafure renjovtd in the' eyc-glaflca of-telefcopes Jtvhfre they are iw*»d : fenftbly felt)"by fuch an aetjujlmen? 
of the infirument asMiat the image formed by. the olyeft glid's /hall fail a* near a* poftible to the eye-ghd*. 
Sic Philofophical- Tranfaft onj of the Royal‘Society of f.oiidoii. A, D. 178a. • 
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r the object of our fcnf^s, but only vifible to us through the beauty and wifdom of tjie 
*wurks of creation, in the fame manner as thought and intelligence in man are known 
to us through thole motions and effects daily produced before us, which we do always 
fuppofe ttfffcl'ult, originally, from a principle in fonte lort refembling our hwn minds. 

• From hence, and a thoufand other fimilar analogies, for apprehending \t hich our fa¬ 
culties ^re admiraMv fuited, wnankind have reafonably inferred the exiftence of one/u- 
perior, intelligent, good Being, who is every where prefent; whom we fee, and feel, 
and hear, every moment of our lives, in the vifible works of nature, as we do in par¬ 
ticular circumitances hear and feel, and fee other beings whom we denominate men. 

To this reafoning, which does not in any refpe& appear uncandid or delufive, the 
aurhor of the treadle Sur la Nature warmly objeds.—What! the eyes piade for vifion, 
which qi many inflances fail and become blind?—The teeth and jaws made to grind 
food,’- wliich fo often loofe, and refufe to perform their office?-The earth formed to 
fupporf its inhabitants, wt^e it contains volcanos which may have deftroyed them by 
fire ? Or an ocean, which has overwhelmed them under its waters ? 

Thefe are fome of the objections of that extraordinary-writer, and this the general 
mode of argument, unhappily adopted on the continent by too many ofrhofe who have 
obtained the honourable title of philolophers : a falfefpecies of reakming, in which the 
positive parts of human knowledge are inoft fophiftically fupplanted by what is purely 
negative; in which a man is required to judge of the truth of what he knows, by thofe. 
•otiler parts of nature where he is avowedly ignorant. 

' From principles fuch as thefe the Chriftian religion has been haftily reje&ed ; becaufe 
the pbpulation of America, and the accidental qualities of its inhabitants, coulil not im¬ 
mediately be explained by fpeculative men, who had no other data whereon to rcafon 
except the imaginary extent of their own genius, together with an entire ignorance of 
the lituation of that continent, and:the qualities of its inhabitants *. 

From the fame deceitful fource of reafoning this beautiful world, fo aptly formed, 
fo wifely moved, fo bountifully and yet fo varioufly adapted by maintain its different in¬ 
habitants, that the native of every country from the equator to thcypoles, tfiiuls caufe to 1 
blefs his fituation, and to boafl of comforts unknown in other climates. This curious 
flrudure, the delight and wonder of the be ft and wifeft men in every age, has been con¬ 
demned by a few prefuinptuousfophilts, as the work of blind deftiny, aaing through the 
prefent elements of nature, becaufe there are many of its principles and movements’ 
of whole ufe they are ignorant; becaufe there appeal! to be velligcs of the ravages of 
fire, or the inundations of the ocean, which they are'ijot able to explain. • 

It is moll certain, that the laws of motion which now exift, could have produced 
this world in the beginning, neither are they capable of continuing it for ever in its 
prefent ftate. 

The interior fhu&ure of the earth, whereby its various foffil fubflances, though differ¬ 
ing exceedingly fronf'each other in fpecific gravity, though not arranged according to any 
regular law of fituation, do yet conftitute a world felf-lralanced^a fphere whofe centre of 

• • 

.* The proximity of America to Ihe continent of Afia if now perfectly afeertained by the Britifl navi- 
gatorn’ Thcconfidftit atlcrtion of modern philofoplters that its inhabitants wetj: beardlub, is from mtgiy 
quarters pftived 10 be falfc { amt tilery is evei^ reifno foi*belicving fhat their copper colour, and ocher pe¬ 
culiarities. are’hltdgeihcr the effefts of the foil and climat^ iiuce the progeny of th# Europeans has been found 
to fuffer very conlidcntble changes in all tliefe circumjjances, even'during the coijrfe of {jitjfc fetwgenerations * 
v,kkirhavtjiaffed imee. their firtl eftablilhinent there. So th^tsin theic intlances revealed rejig!As, fo f.tc 
from apprent tiding danger ftom the difeuvery of truth #nd the improvement of human knowledge, has only 
iuficred from the ignorance or miiinformauou of pbilofopbers. 1 

gravity 
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gravity coincides with its centre of magnitude (without which all its motions muft'have, 
Men in an extreme degree irregular), evidently demands, a firft caufe, which neither! 
a£^s blindly, nor of aeceflity. A blind principle is not wont> to labour in defiance of all 
chance; neither do mechanical caufes ufually produce their effects in contempt of the 
eftablilhed laws of matter and motion. . 

The gradual afcent of our continents from the ihore%pf the ocean, toward their 
mediterranean parts, fo neceffary for collefiing the rains of heaven, and giving birth 
and courfe to thofe rivers which beautify and fertilize the earth: this exterior form, 
without which the vapours of the fea would have afeended to the clouds in vain, plainly 
requires the interference of fome principle fuperior to any of the known elements of 
nature. Whatever the followers of Epicurus may think of thefe elements, no reafon- 
able man will believe that the waves of the ocean could have created a country whofe 
foil lies far above the level of its waters; or that the fury of volcanic eruptions could 
have produced an effeft, fo general, that we are rather led to, infer the cafuai exigence of 
former volcanoes in particular places, becaule of fome apparent univerfal interruption 
to this regularity of form. 

The proje&ile force by which the earth Was in the beginning made to move round 
the centre of light and heat; its diurnal rotation, duly diftufing this light and heat over 
the furface; Ihe inclination of its axis to the plane of the ecliptic, whereby the tropical * 
climates receive fewer of the fun’s rays, while the inhabitant of the polar circle enjoys 
U much larger fhare * : all thefe effects, far furpafiing the prefent powers of natusc,* 
moft aptly combined together, working in concert without interference or diforder, for 
the attainment of one great, and good, and excellent end, clearly prove that this World 
has beeif'produced by one powerful, intelligent, and benevolent principle, utterly unlike 
to any mechanical caufe which'how does exift, or that can be conceived to exift. 

Mechanical caufes, fuch as we arc acquainted with, evidently tend to deftroy the 
prefent form of the world; and thereby afford the ftrongeft proof that it is not by its 
conflitution immortal. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has'clemonflrated, that the perturbing forces which take place in 
the folar fyftem, muit in due time deftroy the planetary motions, unlefs the firft mover 
of all things (hall chufe to interfere.. And it is fufficiently evident, that the flow but 
certain operations of heat and cold, together with the continued a&ion of the air and 
"norms, are capable of breaking and changing the moft firm bodies, even the hardeft 
rocks •, while the numerous rivers on the earth’s furface, and the waves which wafh 
its chores, perpetually labour to bear all thefe fubftances into the bottom of the ocean, 
and thereby to reduce all things’to a level fitpadon. 

Since then the earth yet continues to circulate with regularity round the fun, not- 
withftanding the perturbing forces of -the planets; fince all the countries on its furface 
ftill retain their elevated form, in oppofuion to thofe boafted mechanical caufes, that 
labour ipceffantly to deftroy it; fince its impetuous rivers which purfue their courfe 
toward the ocean, have pot yet Smoothed thofq, abrupt and precipiceous catara&s, over 
which they rufh with fuch unbridled fury, it is plain, eithenthat the world, as we now* 
fee it, is but of a fhort duration ; or elfe, that fome faving hand has interfered to retard 
the progrefs of caufes which in fuflicient length of time mu ft needs produce their effefts. 

If we call our eyes over the annals of the world, we ftall find in the hiftory of the 
. human r§ce a dear and decifive evidence in favour of thofe general truths which out 
religion teaches," concerning the dilation of the earth and its inhabitants.’ T4e evident 

* Vide Kefl , *PhvC.P%*. 
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marks of novelty in all thofe arts and fciences that are the offspring of experience: the ~ 
wonder and terror with which Jhe earlier philofophers (though in other refpefts well 
informed men) were wont to behold many of thofe natural appearances, which longer ’ 
obfervation has (hewn to be neither uncommon nor dangerous: the general defeat of 
all hiftories and traditions antecedent to a certain period at which the Jewifh writings 
afTirm the world to have been destroyed by water: thefe cogent circumftances afford 
the piaineft ^roof that the human race has not exifted here for many ages. 

1 'here is not now a nation on the earth, neither has there been one for thefe two 
thoufand years paft, whofe remote traditions extend, with any degree of probability, 
beyond that memorable period of the univerfal deluge, which is recorded in the facred 
writings; fo that whatever Monf. Voltaire and others may affert concerning the eter¬ 
nity ol the world, its motions, or its inhabitants, they will find but few rational men to 
adopt his wild fyftem of aftronomy, or who can be perfuaded to believe that the fun 
ever rofe in the weft, or that the Babylonians made obfervations on that luminary fome 
millions of years ago, when it was at the north pole *. 

Perhaps you will fay, that fuch language as this is filly and childifh, bepeath the name 
of philofophical, and unworthy of any anfwer—yet I can affure you it is the general lan- 

f uage of that miferable fchool of modern philolophy, which fearches for the moll un- 
nown motions in nature, to explain thole that are bed known ; which breaks frag¬ 
ments from the fun by chance, and then myfterioufly forms them into habitable worlds ; 
-—\^ich makes the ocean to aft where it is not fwhich quotes the fables of Ovid, 
or the tales of the E gyptians, as its bed authority in natural hiftory J ;—which utterly 
rejefts the delightful and profitable purfuit of final caufes § ; —and holds the moft pre¬ 
cious moments of life to be well employed in endeavours to,difcover the thoughts and 
amuleinentsof trees and Hones ||. 

If this be wifdoin, we, my Iriend, have reafon to boafl that we are not wife: if thefe 
be the vaunted fruits of freedom of thought, we have good caufe indeed to rejoice that 
\ve*are not free ; that we ftill retain our dependence on a wife and bountiful Providence; 
and have not yet fallen into that univerfal anarchy of opinion, where^cach individual 
labours to enthrone and to adore every wild phantom of his own wandering imagination, 
juft as folly or caprice may chance to direft his choice. 1 

* Monf- Voltaire, and after him the Abbe Reynall, believes that the earth has an unknown motion round 
one of its t qmitorial diaineteis, in fuch fort that its axis performs an entire revolution in the fpaceof four 
millions of yrsrs. Voltaire’s proofs of this motion art founded on an pbfervation’ of the obliquity of the 
equator ami ecliptic, faid to have been made by l’ytbais about two tboufwid years ago ; on the general ac¬ 
counts to be met with in Ovid’s Metamurphof s of ftrange revolutions having formerly taken place on the 
earth's furface; and on a wild fable of the Egyptians, affirming that the fun rofe twice in the weft within 
the memory of their nation Nay, this extraordinary philofopher feems to imagine it not very improbable 
that the poles themfelves may travel over different parts of the earth’s furface : afidit feems but a flight ob¬ 
jection to this belief, that the oldelt monuments in the world, the pyramids of Egypt, are accurately fituated- 
to lace the cardinal points of ihurffompafs the (tability of which cardinal points entirely depends on thedbn- 
tinuance of the poles of the earth in the fame precifc of the furface. 

f Vide BufTou’a Theorie de la Terre, 
j Y'de Voltaire’s Period of four thoufami Years. 

$ Vidjf Des Cartel, Maupertuis, kc. 
j) Vi tie Kobintt fat la Nature. 
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